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ITALIAN POETS. NO. III. — GUIDO CAVALCA 

Thus hath one Guido from the other snatch’d 
The letter’d prize, — and he perhaps is born 
Who shall drive either from their nest. 

Dantb. Purg. c. ix. 



Such is the modest pride with which Dante anticipates the superiority 
of his own renown;— adding, however, 

The 9oisc 

Of worldly fame is but a blast of ^vind 
That blows from divers points, and Shifts its name 
Shifting the point it blows from. Your renown 
Is like the herb, whose hue doth come and go. 

And yet he endured every suffering to acquire that celebrity which he 
thus pronounced tb be fluctuating and perishable. The two Guidos, 

^ who successively inherited and enlarged the domain of the Italian lan- 
guage, had a competitor of the same name, idiomatically called Guit- 
tone, born at Arezzo, a short time after the twelfth century. To him 
is attributed the merit of having reduced the sonnet to the regular 
form and laws, which it has ever since retained. Among the speci- 
mens of his talent, some are wonderful for his age : we refrain ftom 
citing them through the fear of becoming accomplices in what we sus- 
pect to be an imposture. To prove their authenticity, ancient manu- 
' scripts have been referred to, evidently transcribed long before the in- 
vention of printing ; but, as the language had attained ita height before 
that event, it would not be surprising if some copyist nad ascribed to 
him, through mistake, the verses of a later poet; or if some wit had 
written them expressly to sport with the credulity of his contempora- 
ries. But, whether a blunder or a hoax, these fragments have been 
carefully cherished as testimonies by the Italians, who, not content 
with possessing a beautiful language, are anxious to prove that it 

K hed perfection a century before Dante, and a century and a half 
re Petrarch. To fl|||e authorities, Italian scholars in England 
toward implicit &ith ; be inclined to withhold it, if the 

rudeness of the other pr^rctipna of Guittone (the authenticity of 
which none dispute) did no^^lKieihe lie to those elegant lines of which 
the national vanity has availed Besides, if Guittone really com- 
posed the verses in question, wgmJDante have so decidedly written— 

** many of the elder time cried up wittone, till, truth by strength of 
numbers vanquished, they gave him the prize.*^* , 

The eldest of the three Guidos was bom at Bologna, of the noble 
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fam’ily of Ouinicelli, and died in 1^76. It is of !i{|«| tb|tt Dante %ays 
was father to mCf and to those ray betters, who have ever 
dls^d the sweet and pleasant rhymes of love — 

^ — His dulcet lays, as long 

As of our tongue the beauty does not fade, 

Shall make us love the very ink that traced them.’* 

Dante was not a critic to lavish his praises ; he never flattered the 
^living, and why should he flatter the dead ? Still we doubt whether 
liis pi^ises would be justified by any of the known pieces of GfitSo 
. Gh^oi^elli. The following stanza is part of a canzone on the loss of 
.'hjs inistress. 

' Conforto gili conforlo Pamor chiama, 

E pietk prega per Dio, fatti resto ; 

Or v’ inchinate a si dolcc preghiera ; 

Spogliatevi di questa vesta grama. 

Da che voi sete per ragion richiesto. 

Che P uomo per dolor more e dispera. 

Con voi vede'ste poi la bella ciera. 

Si v'accoglicFsc morte in dtsperanza, 

De si grave pesanza 

Trade il vostro cor ormai per Dio. 

^ Che non sia cosi rio 

Ver P alma vostra che ancora spicra 
Vederla in ciel e star nelle sue bracciii, 

Dunque spene d^ confortar vi piaccia. 

** Comfort thee, comfort thee,*’ exclaimeth Love ; 

And Pity by thy God adjures thee — “ rest.” 

Oh then incline thee to such gentle prayer ! 

Nor Reason’s plea should ineffectual prove. 

Who bids thee lay aside this dismal vest ; 

For man meets death through sadness and despair. 

Amongst you ye have seen a face so fair 
Be this in mortal mourning some relief. 

And for more balm of grief. 

Rescue thy spirit from its heavy load, 

Ikeinemhering thy God ; 

And that in heaven thou hop’st again to share 
In sight of her, and with thine arms to fold, 

Hope then j nor of this comfort quit thy hold. — Carey, 

Allowing for the imperfect state of the language, the versification and 
style convey with sufficient clearness the iSeas ; and these are at once 
elevated without being far-fetched, and natural without being common. 
Pathos, however, belongs to all time, and may be expressed in every 
langilage ; yet we find nothing but 'coldness in the verses of Guinicelli. 
In this perhaps we are wrong, since Mr. Carey has thought them wor- 
thy, precisely for their pathos, to be ins#ted among those extracts of 
early poetry with which he hs« enricM^d^is translation of Dante. It 
is probable, however, that *he best,|^es of Guinicelli have not come 
down to our times. Another Guidb,' «bf the family of Ghisilieri, and 
his fellow citizen, appears to have been his formidable rival in poetry; 
but the*^Guido who “ snatched from him the lettered prize” was a Flo- 
rentine, the son of a philosopher and statesman, and a Ciiaracter still 
interesting to poets, critics, historians, and philosophei|i, and one who 
seemed born to bxercise a vast influence over his contemporaries, and 
to be remembered by posterity not so much for any great achievement, 
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or anj distinguished production of his genius, as for an union of acci- 
dents, a rare assemblage of various talents, ' and above all, for thaf ii^ 
explicable ascendancy of character which always commands admiM- 
tion. True or false, it was believed at that time, and the documents 
are still referred to, that his ancestors came into Italy with Charle- 
uagne, who endowed them with titles and estates. 

" This last Guido was born in what Mr. Sismondi justly calls the heroic 
ag^f Tuscany. The Gliibelline party, composed of the feudal aristo-' 
craSy, having been expelled from Florence by the Guelphs, who upheld 
the popular government, the nobles of the 'I'uscan cities united thtfir 
forces, and, led on by Farinata, a Florentine nobleman of exalted soul 
and great military genius, defeated the Guelphs with great slaughter. 
After the victory they assembled a council, where jt was agreed by all, 
that to maintain the power of their party, it was necessary to destroy 
.Florence. Farinata alone dared to oppose the general decree, and 
saved his native city. To re-establish peace among his fellow-citizens, 
he gave his daughter in marriage to Guido, sbn of Cavalcante Caval- 
canti, the leader of the popular party. • 

This, however, did not restrain Guido from attacking several of the 
opposite faction, whom he accidentally encountered on horseback ; and 
though wounded in the affray, yet such were the apprehensions his 
character inspired, that during his pilgrimage to St. Jago in Spain, his 
acjversaries attempted to assassinate him. This pilgrimage, however, 
was with Guido, (and, perhaps, with others of that age,) a name which 
meant nothing more than a tour : indeed, he returned from his devo- 
tional expedition enamoured of a young woman of Tolosa, whom he 
calls Mandetta, and celebrates in strains that do not always seem 
inspired by a platonic sentiment. 

In un boschetto trovai pastorell.i 
Pih che la stclla Bella al inio parere. 

Capegli avea hiondetti, e ricciutelli, 

Egli occhi pieii d’amor, cera rosata: 

Con sua verghetta pasturava agnelli ; 

£ scabra, e cli rugiada era bagiiata : 

Cantava come fosse innamorata. 

Era adornata di tutto piacere. 

D* amor la salutai immantenente, 

E domandai, s'avesse compagnia : 

Ed ella mi rispose dolcemente, 

Che sola sola per lo bosco gia : 

E disse : sappi, quando Faugel pia; 

Allor di$ia lo mio cor drudo avere. 

Foich^ mt disse di sua condizione, 

£ per lo augelli udio can tare. 

Fra me^^ittl dicea: or h siagione 
Di queata.pl^lKiJa gioi’ pighare : 

Merc^ le chiw^ baciare, 

E d^abbracewe fosse '1 suo volere. 

Per man mi preso d’ amorosa voglia, 

£ disse, che donato m’ area ’1 core : 

Menommi sotto una freschetta foglia, 

Lk dov’ io vidi her d ’ogni colore : 

E tan to vi, sentio ^oi% e dolqre, 

Che Dio d’ Amor mi parve ivi vedere. 
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In thedenth of a thicket a maiden 1 found. 

More fair than the stars of the sky to my sight ; 

Her delic^jLe curls in a fillet were bound. 

And her cheek was all freshness, her ey^ all delight. 

With a crook she was guarding her lambkins from roving, 

Her dear little feet were all gemin’d with the dew; 

And she carolled a lay — so light-hearted and loving. 

That caught even Pleasure, as round her he flew. 

I gazed, till enchanted I sprang to her side, ^ 

And besought her to say where her mates <tll flown 
** Alas,'* — an^ she blushed as she softly replied, 

“ I roam through the thickets alone — all alone 1 
“ And whene’er — would you think it ? — I hear the blithe singing 
“ Of birds as they flutter from bushlet to tree, 

“ Then deep in niy bosom soft wishes are springing; 

“ But no one,” she whisper’d, “ comes singing to me,” 
*««««• 

The elder Cavalcanti ‘bore the reputation of having pushed the study 
of philosophy to heresy, and even to disbelief in the immortality of the 
soul ; and it would seem that the son carried his scepticism still farther. 
Those who are interested in the history of religious opinions, we would 
refer to the Dictionary of Bayle, art. Cavalcanti ; for ourselves, we are 
more willingly gratified with literature and manners, and believe that 
our object will be better attained by introducing here an anecdote con- 
cerning Guido, detailed by Boccaccio ; — 

“ Now you must know, that in times past there were many 
very pleasant and praiseworthy usages in this fair city, of which none 
remain in our days, thanks to the avarice which has grown up with 
our wealth and lias destroyed them all. There was one of this kind : 
In different places about Florence the gentry were used to assemble in 
companies of a certain number, being careful to include such only as 
could afford the necessary expense. It was their wont, each in his 
turn, to provide a feast for the whole company, whereunto they invited 
such strangers of note as might chance to sojourn in the city, and 
sometimes even did they honour the citizens. Moreover, once, if not 
oftener, in the year, they clothed themselves in fresh and like apparel ; 
and on some festival, or other notable day, as when the joyful tidings 
of any victory had arrived, did they ride gallantly armed through the 
city. Of these companies one there was of Messer Betto Brunelleschi, 
who with his comrades were much desirous to have amoi^ them Guido, 
son of Messer Cavalcante de’ Cavalcanti ; and with goad reason, i^i 
besides that he was one of the best logicians that the world had, 
very famous in philosophy, (of which things, to speak advisedly, n 
companies took small account) so was agreeable in his spemt 

and well-mannered in his actions^ ai^lPihiaw better than any. othj|i^, 
what rightly pertained to a cavalier pm very rich withal, and 
cious in his address to such as he vddiied to please. But Messer Be||^ 
could never succeed to get him amongst them ; whereupon he thou^il 
that, because Guido was often given to speculations, therefore 
liked not to commune with men. It was whi^ered too, among' dbe 
commonalty, that he held tp the opinions of Epicurus, and that 
speculations aimed to prove that there existed no GtSj. It came jto 
pass upon a day,‘ that Guido having gone out from his dwelling in 
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Michele, and through the Adimari, which waa 1m aeeuatomed loute, 
unto San Giovanni, where were many great arcjiea of marble (such %s 
are now in Santa Reparata), he stayed to muse between the ^lumns of 
porphyry and, these arches, the gate^ of San Giovanni being shut. 
Now Messer Betto with his company journeying on horseback through 
the piazza of Santa Reparata, discovered Guido among the sepulchres, 
^v^reupon he said to his companions, ‘ Let us break a jest with him,' 
anB giving spurs to their horses they came upon him unawares, crying 
out, * Ho, there, Master Guido, since thou dost refuse to be ona of 
our company^ what wilt thou do when thou hast assured thyself there 
is no God V Whereto Quido, seeing that he was enclosed by them, 
answered readily, — ' Signors, in your own houses ye may speak as ye 
list,’ and placing his hand on one of the great arches he vaulted nim- 
bly to tlie other side and went on his way. Then stood they staring 
one on the other, and began to say, ‘ Of a surety he is distracted, for 
his speech lacketh meaning, inasmuch as we have no more concern 
with these sepulchres than the other citizens ,and Guido among them.* 
To the which replied Messer Betto, * Ye are the distracted, that ye' 
have not comprehended his words, which, though very civil, are indeed 
very pithy, and the greatest reproach in the world. See ye not that 
these arches are the houses of the dead, because they are put here to 
dwell for ever ? whereby he would indicate that we and the other sim- 
ple and unlearned men are but as the dead in comparison with him and 
great scholars, and therefore, being here, that we are in our own 
houses.' Then comprehended each man the sense of Guido's speech, 
and took shame upon himself; nor did they in after- time break any 
jest with Guido, and they looked upon Messer Betto as a cavalier of 
a very subtle and excellent wit." 

The character of Guido Cavalcanti was so strongly marked, that his 
fellow- citizens and the historians of his times all agreed in their man- 
ner of pourtraying it. “ He was,” says Villani, “ for a philosopher, 
skilful in many pursuits ; but somewhat too irritable and harsh." 
Dino, another eye-witness, speaks of him as courteous and ardent, 
though scornful, solitary, and immersed in study and Dante himself, 
who possessed, in an uncommon degree, the same good and bad quali- 
ties, called him “ his first friend,” — yielded with deference to his lite- 
rary opinions, and stood in awe of his remonstrances. During an ac- 
cess of idlejMielancholy, to which in his youth he was often liable from 
his mo strong feelings, he was severely reproached by Guido in these 

lo vengo tlgiorno a te infinite volte 
E tro^d troppo vilmente: 

Molto mi della Mntil tua inente 
£ d’assai che ti son tolte. 

Solevati spiacer jMrsone molte $ 

Tuttor fufflivna noiosa gente : 

Di me pamvi si coralmcnte, 

Che tutte le tue rime avea agcolte. 

Or non mi ardisco, per la vil tua vita, 

Far dimostranza chM tuq dir mi piaccia ; 

Ne guisa vegno a te, che tu mi v^i. 
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Whene’er I visit thee day after day. 

Thy thoughts, thy wishes, all ciebased 1 find i 
And on 1 what grief to see that noble mind. 

And all thy various virtues, fade away. 

1 knew thee when thy scorn in withering ray 
Fell blasting on the mean and idle crew : 

And when of me thou spok’st with friendship true—. 

Of me, who loved so well thy lofty lay. 

'Tis past, and I despise thee : — now, 1 dare ^ 

Not own how once 1 loved thee with a pride 
That honour’d both; — henceforth mv only care 
Will be thy loathed presence to avoid. 

We arc indebted to Mr. Hay ley for a spirited version of the follow- 
ing playful sonnet, addressed by Dante to Guido. 

Guido vorrei, che tu, e Lappo, ed io 
Fossimo presi per incantamento, 

E messi ad un vasscl, ch’ ad ogni vento 
Per maretandasse a voler voSlro, e mio ; 

Sicche fortuna, od altro tempo rio. 

Non ci potesse dare impedimento : 

Anzi vivendo semprc in noi talento 
Di stare insieine crcscesse ’1 desio. 

E Monna Vanna, e Monna Bice poi, 

Con quella ch* e 'n sul numer delle trenta. 

Con noi ponesse il buono incantatore ; 

E ^ivi ragionar sempre d’amore : 

£ ciascuna di lor fosse contenta, 

Siccome i’ credo, che saremo noi. 

Guido ! I wish that you, Lappo, and I, 

By some sweet spell within a bark were placed, 

A gallant bark with magic virtue graced, 

Swift at our will with every wind to fly j 

So that no changes of the shifting sky. 

No stormy terrors of the watery waste. 

Might bar our course, but heighten still our taste 
Of sprightly joy and of our social tie : 

Then tnat my Bice, Bice fair and free. 

With those soft nymphs, on whom your souls are bent. 
The kind magician might to us convey. 

To talk of love throughout the livelong day ; 

And that each fair might be as well content. 

As I in truth believe our hearts would be. ^ 

PhiHp Villani, the son and nephew of the two Florentine historians, 
in giving the earliest example of literary hktory and criticism, con- 
firmed the decision of the learned in his who pronounced the lyric 
pieces of Guido equal to tliose of Indeed the energy and 

originality which form the two charactex&ti^ of Dante's genius appear 
still more strongly in the lyrics of GnMo, but always deformed by a 
primitive rudeness, which Dante, who was bom twenty years later, 
more successfully avoided. Guid«» found the art in its infancy, and in 
raising it to adolescence, displayed greater force than skill ; but in the 
productions of Dante strength and address marched with |n equal step, 
and in tempering the harshness incident to all early poetry, he had 
the sagacity to choose the style of Virgil as his model. Besides, 
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Dante made poetry his study and his chief glory ; Guido, aspiri^ to a 
higher reputation, consider^ the single merit of fine poetry as uuuffi- 
cient to entitle any man, even Virgil himself, to rank with a philoso- 
pher. * 

Those who know that the enterprise of subjecting a language even in 
the height of its perfection to a system of rules, demands a profound in- 
sight into the operations of the intellect, will agree that Guido evinced 
^philosophic mind in composing a granttnar, and laying down the 
rules of correct writing, before the Italian language could •boast of 
authors of commanding example and authority. The ancient Italians, 
content with eulogizing this treatise, neglected to preserve it for pos- 
terity ; and we are therefore unable to judge of its execution. Of his 
prose writings there are no remains ; but the praise cannot be withheld 
from him, of having, at least, commenced a project of vast utility, 
and at the same time of such dlHiculty that it could not be brought to 
any maturity before the golden age of Leo /he Xth. Still, that which 
he has not effected by his theories he has^in a great measure accom- 
plished in his practice. He was the first to ennoble the language with 
a poetical phraseology and versification, and except his too great love 
for metaphysical ideas and terms, he might serve as a model for any 
age. The following sonnet exhibits in a striking degree the excellences 
and the defects of his style. 

Chi h questa, che vicn, ch* ogni uoiii la mira, 

E far di clarita I’aer iremare, 

E mcna seco Amor, sicch^ parlare 
Null’uoin ne puote, ma ciascun sospira? 

Ahi Dio, che sembra quando gli occhi giru.^ 

Dicalo Amor, ch’io non saprei contarc: 

Colanto d’umilta donna mi pare 
Che ciascun* altra in ver di lei chiaiu* ira. 

Non si porria conlar la sua piacenza^ 

Ch’ a lei s* inchina ogni gentil vertutc, 

£ la beltate per sua Dea la mostra : 

Non fu s\ alta gia la mente nostra, 

E non s*e posta in noi tanta salute ^ 

Che propriaincnte n’ abbiam conoscenza. 

Ah ! who is she whose beauty wins all eyes, 

And fills with tremulous light the charmed air. 

Leading young Love with her? Ah! who can spare 
His vvonder other breath than deep-drawn sighs? 

And when on me her looks in softness beam, ^ 

My risioff hopes Love only may declare j 
And such a quiet meekness doth she wear 
That other .^mes full cold and haughty seem. 

Her ^aces innuhe what tongue can tell ? 

while gentlest virtues thronging round are seen. 

And Beauty piaudly boasts her for her queen. 

Ne’er did our hearts with such emotions swell, 

Nor with such pure and passionate feelinp glow,, 

As now, when gazing on her charms we know. 

From a4etter of Lorenzo de’Medki, which we shall quote here in 
order to shew this renowned patron and arbiter of literature in his 
less known character of critic^, we learn that two centuries after the 
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death pf Guido, the most illustrious of his fellow-citizens continued to 
ladlent him as if he had but recently died. It is addressed to the son 
of the Kinff of Naples. ** The most eminent, after Dante and Pe- 
praroh, is the delicate Guido Cavalcanti, a Florentine ; a dextrous dia- 
lectician, and the most distinguished philosopher of his age. He was 
elegant and graceful in his person, noble in his descent ; in his writings 
he united, beyond all others, beauty, ease, and originality ; in his in- 
ventions he was sagacious, Splendid, and admirable ; in his expressidtf 
deliberate?, copious, and sublime ; in his arrangement regular, wise, and 
skilnil. All these happy endowments were adorned with a style at 
once sweet, enchanting, and novel ; and if they had been displayed in 
an ampler held, would undoubtedly have commanded the highest 
honours. But, above all his other works, there is one canzone, in 
which this charming poet has described every quality, virtue, and pro- 
perty of love.'* To this canzone some have applied the epithet dkine, 
but though it has been studied for centuries by many acute scholars, we 
do not find any who have succeeded in understanding it. Its celebrity 
and obscurity have, however, given birth to seven long commentaries, 
some in Italian, others in Latin, and two of them still unedited ; yet 
the more their authors have paraded their metaphysics, th^ tnore un- 
intelligible has their text become. Although the canzone is always 
printed in the Appendix to every edition of Petrarch, who seems to 
have held it in much esteem, still, for the last two centuries, it has been 
more frequently spoken of than read. This, indeed, is the case with 
all of Guido's poetry. Lorenzo de’ Medici seems to have been his last 
panegyrist, and since that time his high reputation rests rather on the 
tnagni nontinis imihrd, than on any of his remaining works. 

Some of the compositions of Guido were published by fragments in 
different collections, and others remained unedited until 1813, when 
Signor Cicciaporci of Florence gathered them together and gave them 
to the world from a pious duty of consanguinity ; a duty which would 
have been better performed, if instead of a long and useless preface, 
he had prefixed to his edition an accurate biography of his ancestor. 
Of the precise date of his birth we have no account : the year, place, 
and circumstances of his death are equally unknown. Having been 
exiled, under the magistracy of Dante, as one of the chiefs of the 
Guelph party, to a spot infected with the mal-aria, he was recalled, on 
the pretext of its unhealthiness, by his friend, which drew upon him 
the imputation of partiality, and was one of thi& causes of his own 
banishment. From this year — the last of the thirteenth coatury — we 
find no authentic mention of Guido, except that he w|is expelled a 
second time; and from a poem, composed duringc^bis exile, we learn 
that his illness left him few hopes of life. is vfritten in a tone of 
truth and passion, which gives it a value, ht .me absence of others, as 
an historical document. We shall cite ifr^ it some passages, and the 
more willingly as it appears to be one of the most poetical of his 
compositions. 

Perch* io non spero di tomar giammai. Since these eyes no more shall see 
Ballatetta, in Toscana, . My native fields q^Tuscany, 

Va tu le^iera, e piima * Go, little Song, anodoftly^ear 

Dritta alia donna mis. Thy homage to my lady fair. 
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Tu voce sbiggottita, e cleboletta, 
Ch’csci piangendo dello cor dolente. 
Con I’anima, e con questa ballatetta 
Va ragionando della strutta mente. 
Voi troverete una donna piacente 
Di si dotee intelletto 
Che vi sarii diletto 
Starie davanti ognora. 

10 ^ Anima e tu I’ a£ra 
Sempre hel siio valore. 

• • • « 


Tu senti, ballatetta, che la morte 
Mi stringe si, che vita m'abbandona ; 
’£ send come *1 cor si sbatte forte 
Perqueb che ciascun spin to ragiona: 
Tant’^ distruttagia la mia persona, 
Ch’ i* non possO soffrire : 

Se tu mi vuoi servire 
Mena 1* aiiiitta teco, 

Molto di cio ti preco, 

Quando uscirk oel core. 


And thou, O voice, tliat timid art and 
weak, • ^ 

' This sad ^d languid bosom qdt- 
ting, ^ 

With thee my soul is gently 
Instruct this little Song to speak 
Unto my mistress meek. 

Of its master’s faded mind. 

There a lady wilt thou find 
Gifted with a sense so bright 
That ’twill be thy dear dd!^h> 

To live with her for ever. 

Soul, thou hast with passion loved. 
All her fondness thou hast proved^ 
And shall forget her never. 

« « • • 

Go, little Song, the hand of death 
Tells me life is hourly fleeting : 
Feel’st thou how this h^t is beac- 

ing> 

As it heaves the parting breath I 
My form hath wasted all away. 

And 1 cannot suffer more. 

Wouldst thou longer service pay. 
Take my soul, I now implore. 
When it quits this fragile sphere. 

And bear it to my lady dear. 


PETER-PINDARICS. 

T/ie Auctioneer and the Lawyer. 

A City Auctioneer, one Samuel Stubbs, 

Did greater execution with his hammer. 
Assisted by his pufHng clamour. 

Than Gog and Magog with their clubs. 

Or that great Fee-fa-fum of war. 

The Scandinavian Thor, 

Did with his mallet, which (see Bryant’s 
Mythology)^ fell’d stoutest giants ; — 

For Samuel knock’d down houses, churches. 
And woods of oak and elms and birches. 
With greater ease thaff mad Orlando 
Tore the tree he laid his hand to. 

He ought, in reason, to have raised his own 
Lot by knocking others’ down ; 

And had he been content with shaking 
His hammer and his hand, and taking 
Advantage of what brought him grist, he 
Might have been as rich as Christie 
Bui soi^how w^eh thy midnight bell. Bow, 

. « SouMbd along Cheapside its knell. 

Our spark was busy in Pall-mall 
Shaking his elbow,*-^ 
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Marking, with paw upon his mazzard, 

The turns of hazard ; 

Or rattling in « box the dice, 

• W,hlch seem’d as if a grudge they bore 
To Stubbs : for often in a trice, 

Down on the nail he was cornpell’d to pay 
All that*his hammer brought him in the day. 

And sometimes more. 

Thus, like a male Penelope, our wight, 

• What he had done by day undid by night. 

No wonder, therefore, if, like her. 

He was beset by clamorous brutes, 

W’ho crowded round him to prefer 
Their several suits. 

One Mr. Suipps, the tailor, had the longest 
Bill for many suits — of raiment. 

And naturally thought he had the strongest 
Claim for payment. 

But debts of honour must be paid. 

Whatever becomes of debts of trade ; 

And so our stilish auctioneer. 

From month to month throughout the year, 
Fxcuscs, falsehoods, pleas alleges. 

Or flatteries, compliments, and pledges. 

When in the latter mood one day. 

He squeezed his hand, and swore to pay.-— 

But when?” — “ Next month. — ^You may depend 
My dearest Snipps, before the end on’t — 

Your face proclaims in every feature. 

You wouldn’t harm a fellow creature — 

You ’re a kind soul, I know you are, Snipps.” 

Ay, so you said six months ago. 

But such fine words, I ’d have you know, 

Butters no parsnips.” 

This said, he bade his lawyer draw 
A special writ. 

Serve it on Stubbs, and follow it 
Up with the utmost rigour of the law. 

This lawyer was a friend of Stubbs, 

That is to say. 

In a civic way, 

W^here business interposes not its rubs ; . 

For where the main <mance is in question, 

Damon leaves Pythias to the 8ta\e, 

Pylades and Orestes break, 

Ancf Alexander cuts Hephaestion ; 

But when our man of law mi$st sue bis friends. 
Tenfold politeness made amends. 

♦ 

So when he met our Auctioneer, 

Into his outstretch’d hand he thrust his 
Writ, and said with friendly leer. 

My dear, dear Stubbs, pray do mejusiicej^ 

In this affair 1 hope you »ee 
No censure can attach to me — 
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Don’t entertain a wrong impression j 
1 ’m doing now what must be done 

In my profession.” ♦ 

** And so am I,’* Stubbs answered with a frown^ 
So crying ** Going — going — going — gone !” 

He knock’d him down ! 


The Goutt/ Merchant and the Stranger 

In Broad-street Buildings, on a winter night. 

Snug by his parlour fire a gouty wight 
Sate all alone, with one hand rubbing 
H is leg roll’d up in fleecy hose. 

While t’other held beneath his nose 
The Public Ledger, in whose columns grubbing. 
He noted all the sales of hops. 

Ships, shops, and slops, , 

Gum, galls and groceries, ginger, gin. 

Tar, tallow, turmerick, turpentitie,*and tin. 

When, lo ! a decent personage in black 
Enter’d, and most politely said, — 

** Your footman. Sir, has gone his nightly track. 

To the King’s Head, 

And left your door ajar, which I 
Observed in passing by. 

And thWght it neighbourly to give you notice.” 

Ten thousand thanks — how very few gel 
In time of danger 

S^ich kind attentions from a stranger ! 

Assuredly that fellow ’s throat is 
Doom’d to a final drop at Newgate. 

He knows, too, the unconscionable elf. 

That there ’s no soul at home except myself.” 

“ Indeed !” replied the stranger, looking grave j 
“ Then he ’s a double knave. 

He knows that rogues and thieves by scores 
Nightly beset unguarded doors ; 

And sec how easily might one 
Of these domestic foes. 

Even beneath your very nose. 

Perform his knavish tricks, — 

Enter your room as I have done. 

Blow out your candles — thus — and thus. 

Pocket your silver candlesticks. 

And walk oft^ — thus”— 

So said — so done — he made no more remark, 

Nor waited for replies, ^ 

But march’d oflFwith his prize. 

Leaving the gouty merchant in the dark. 
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, TALMA. 

• Ahoko the various objects of pleasure and of instruction which I 
jjlroposed to myself in visiting Paris, one of the chief was the gratifica" 
tion which I expected to derive from witnessing the performances and 
cultivating the acquaintance of Talma. I arrived in the French capital 
in September 1819, and easily obtained an introduction to the great 
actor, who is remarkable for the frankness and amenity of bis mannersf 
and ^e ssadiness with which he communicates information upon every 
subject connected with his profession. He had just returned from a 
circuit through the provincial theatres, where, like our own perfor- 
mers of note, he had reaped a golden harvest, of which it . was said he 
had great need, for he is possessed with a mania for building, and lavishes 
in the indulgence of his architectural propensities the large salary^paid 
to him by the crown, which, with the more immediate profits of his 
profession, leave him an income of above 4000/. a^year. He had 
exceeded, in this instance,^ the period of absence usually allowed to 
actors of eminence. 1 saw him at this moment of popular exaspera- 
tion (for the French public arc jealous of their rights in the genius of 
their distinguished artists), and when the ultra press took occasion to 
vent its political animosities for the offence which he wa» supposed 
to have committed in withdrawing himself from the admiration of 
Paris, to dedicate his talents to the more ignoble, but more profitable 
pursuit of provincial applause. It is scarcely possibfe, that in England 
the merits of an actor should be estimated by his political tenets, or that 
he should be depreciated or extolled in a public paper, according to his 
sympathy with the editor in questions wholly unconnected with the 
stage. It is indeed well understood that an eminent performer of the 
day occasionally attributes the severity of some articles in the govern- 
ment journals to the liberality of his public notions ; but it is pretty 
evident that no one annexes the least importance to his creed upon re- 
form with the single exception of himself. But in Paris it is other- 
wise. The spirit of faction pursues the artist with as much inveteracy, 
as the senator, and Talma, who had indeed given some cause of com- 
plaint to his fellow-actors by his departure from their rules, and to the 
public by the splenetic manner in which he received an intimation of 
their displeasure, was laid open to invective of the most galling and 
malignant kind. He became exasperated, and refused to act. The 
committee of management had of their own accord put his name into 
the playbills, and given notice of his appearance upon several occa- 
sions — he announced indisi)osition, and the public anger was roused to 
an excess, which the misconduct of a minister would scarcely excite 
amongst ourselves. I was presented to him, at the. moment that he 
was placed in this eihbarrassing condition, and when I had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing his genuine character ap brought out by the vehe- 
ment passions and resentments by which he was inflamed against the 
persons whqpi he designated as his hitter and envenomed foes. His 
temperament seemed to me to be of a boiling and indomitable qua- 
lity, and he gave utterance to his indignation with gesture of the 
most impassioned kind. I was a good d^ surprised at his &mmuni- 
cativeness with an individual with whom he had had no previous ac- 
quaintance. Among the many grievances to which he alleged that ^ 
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he was perpetually exposed, he p^icularly mentioned the manage- 
ment of the French theatre, which is indeed extremely liable to abuse. 
It is composed of the principal performers, both male and female to 
whom the administration under the control oY one of the^ miaialeirs is 
Entrusted ; and those who know any thing of actors, or wlfich is nearly 
the same thing, who have read the Third canto of Don Juan, will readily 
conjecture how many and how deep must be the jealousies and animo- 
sities which distract this strange and whimsical republic. In no other 
profession are individual vanities brought into such frequent and direct 
collision. Theatrical rivalry recognizes no distinction of aex^ The 
deadliest animosity is often found to prevail between persons wjio are 
condemned to represent the most impassioned agonies oflove* It 
may be easily imagined that a commonwealth composed of such dis- 
cordant materials is exposed to perpetual agitation. For the purpose 
of ohykting in some degree the evils to which such a system mus^ give 
rise, a rule has been adopted that a certain class of parts should be assign- 
ed -to caqh performer, from which he can inever, as long as he jramains 
in the theatre, either ascend or fall. Thus, an indisputable possession 
of some of the noblest provinces of the drama is secured to mediocrity, 
and it becomes almost impossible that genius should make its escape 
beyond the very limited boundaries to which it may have been origin- 
ally confined. To one actor, for example, are allotted the parts ol^ old 
men — another is the perpetual tyrant — a third the eternal lover of the 
stage — while a fourth is condemned to be the common receptacle of all 
the secrets of the various personages involved in the business of the 
play. By this arrangement, which is invariably adhered to,., if a new 
tragedy* is to be acted, the author is never consulted as to the disposi- 
tion of the parts : they are not awarded, according to their importance 
in the drama,’ to the actors best calculated for their enactment, but in 
CTiact conformity with the original appropriation established at the 
theatre. A French performer talks of a character, which he thinks 
liimself entitled to represent, as a portion of his property, and con- 
siders that it belongs to him as exclusively as one of the dresses^ of 
his wardrobe. The consequence of this very preposterous regulation 
is, that very inferior actors constantly represent the most conspicuous 
personages in the play ; and on the other hand, no matter what indi- 
cations of genius an actor may evince in the performance of some hum- 
ble part, he cannot expect a more favourable occasion for the display 
of his powers, but, once bound to the oar, can never be loosened from 
his fate. I inquired of Talma, whether, if an actor, who had upon 
his first admission upon the Parisian boards been condemned to the 
part of cor^tdante — the tame trustee of all the mysteries of a French 
tragedy — were to manifest in his humble sphere strong glimpses of ge- 
nius, he would not be auffered by the committee to make an experi- 
ment in the performance of aome part which might afford a scope for 
the evidence of superior power. He answered, that it was hardly pos-^ 
sible ; and stated as an instance of the hardships to which he was him- 
self condemned, that there were several tragedies which jie wished to 
have had revived, but that as it happened that the principal parts did 
not belong to the class of characters^ which had first jfbllen to his lot, his 
object could not be accomplished ; and thus, to gratify the jealousies of 
actors, some of the master-pieces of the French scene arc excluded 
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from the stage* He particularly mentioned Athalie, in which the part 
of the Mgh priest is so conspicuous, and that upon his having suggested 
its testoration, the actor who enjoys a sort of copyhold in the pontifical 
dbaracters, had interposed his customary right, and claimed Joab as 
hia.own. Tftiis circumstance prevented the revival of the play. TKe 
actor, who is a person of no ability, retained his prerogative, and 
Racine's chef-d’ceuwre remained in exile from the stage. 1 asked him 
why he performed Marigny in Raynouard's tragedy of the Templars, 
as i conceived the grand master the better part : to which he assentedf 
and allegad the same absurd jealousy as the motive for his not having 
been ^permitted to act it. At the time of my first introduction to 
Talma, he had had several differences with his brethren of the buskin 
upon the grounds 1 have alluded to ; and the animosity which they ex- 
cited in his mind, and to which the public complaints against his con- 
duct had made no inconsiderable addition, induced him to think and 
represent himself as persecuted and unhappy. He expressed a strong 
disrelish for his profession,* as almost all men, but especially actors, 
are in the habit of doing ; for they furnish the best commentary on 
Horace's satire upon that singular propensity of our nature. He said 
that when a young man, he felt an intense pleasure in acting, but that 
use had worn it away. Upon my inquiring of him whether he was 
moved in the personation of the terrible passions, in which his chief 
excellence consists, he answered that wlien he first performed a cha- 
racter requiring great emotion, he entered in imagination into the 
feelings which he undertook to delineate, but that gradually the im- 
pression passed away, and that when he appeared to be rapt in the 
very ecstasy of passion, he was in reality quite insensible arid calm. 
To this, however, I did not yield my implicit faith ; and upon another 
ocjcasion he intimated that all his power arose from the faculty of self- 
excitation, and that he traced whatever talent he possessed to the in- 
tensity of his emotions, and to no other source. It is indeed from the 
boiling springs about the heart that all true genius must take its rise. 
I had an opportunity of witnessing on the very first day of my ac- 
quaintance, an example of that excitability of temperament, of which 
he afterwards spoke. A gentleman of considerable rank in the literary 
circles, waited upon Talma, for the purpose of remonstrating against 
his obstinacy in refusing to appear. He addressed him in the tone and 
language of iinafTectcd regard. I proposed to leave the room, as I 
conceived the subject a delicate one ; hut Talma requested me to stay. 
A conversation ensued between the two friends, which gradually rose 
from warmth into intemperance, and the actor was soon transported into 
emotions almost as vehement as 1 ever saw him exhibit upon the stage. 
This anger was not merely French : it wbs the result of that prompti- 
tude to feel which became habitual .iri the exercise of his art, and 
which followed him into the ordinary intercourse of private life. 

Having had many occasions to meet Talma, I tried to direct the 
conversation towards topics more immediately connected with his pro- 
fession, andegleaned from him opini ms which may be attended with 
some interest, not so much, perhaps, from their own intrinsic value, 
as from the eminence of the pergon by whom they were ejcpressed. 
He seemed to me competent to form some judgment of our distin- 
guished English actors ; for he understood our language, and even 
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it with propriety, altliough with a Fr^ch iatoiiia^okJ tie had 
spent some years of his early life in London, and Lobsem^ed that his 
sister, Madame Ducis, who is ttiarried to the painter of that B^!ln^'*(a^ 
nephew of the late poet,) spoke English with sdbh purity.jalid ^ease, that 
she might readily have been mistaken, for an English womln. . Takan' 
intimated a strong desire to play Hamlet in London. The idea had 
been originally suggested to him by, Helen Maria Williams, into which 
he entered with enthusiasm, and actually underwent a course of mtniite 
preparation, under the tuition of an English actor, who happened to he 
in Paris at the time that he indulged in the notion that he (a)ul^ wilt' 
the reluctant approbation of an^ English auditory, of which he seemed 
to be peculiarly ambitious. 1 requested him to repeat ** To be os not 
to be.” He readily complied, and delivered it in a manner perfectly 
original, and which, with some appearance of strangeness, was power- 
ful and impressive in the highest degree. It would not have produced 
a grej^t effect upon the mass of auditors in one of our own theatres, ba% 
a discriminating actor would have found injt much for study, and even 
for imitation. It was at once solemn and abrupt. The pauses were 
long, but the utterance was sudden and occasionally precipitate. 
There was an earnestness, and, if 1 may so say, an impatient cuiiosit/ 
in his investigations of the mysteries of the grave, which he seemed to 
open and search like one looking for its secrets, like a treasure, in its 
dark and impenetrable depth. Yet there was no less of dignity in this 
impassioned scrutiny. He was more swift than hurried. His images 
appeared to pass, like the shadows of rapid clouds, over an elevated 
mind. He seemed to spring with one bound over the dark boundaries, 
which separate us from futurity, and to traverse vast tracts of medita- 
tion in a single thought. It was not exactly consistent with our own 
notions of Hamlet, but it was a noble portraiture of a man holding 
discourse with death ; and, to use an expression of Madame de Stael, 
** interrogant la pensee sur le sort des mortels.” Of our Kemble he 
spoke in terms of the highest and most unaffected praise, although I 
could perceive that he considered him his rival. Coriolanus, he said, 
was a master- piece, which evinced an union of the highest genius with 
the most consummate art. Kemble, however, in his opinion would 
not have reached to eminence upon the French stage, on account of 
the feebleness of his voice, — an obstacle which is insurmountable in 
France, w^here the recitation of .verse, from the peculiarity of its con- 
struction, requires an organ of great depth and pow'er. He acknow- 
ledged the genius of Kean, but objected to his mannerism and extra- 
vagance. 1 found him quite alive to the distinguished merits of Miss 
O^Neill, for he §aid that in domestic pathos she was unequalled. A 
singular circumstance was mentioned by him as a proof of her great 
talents. Some French ladies accompanied him while in London to 
witness her performance of Isabella, and had previously formed a de*^ 
termination to receive no ^pleasure from any thing so barbarous as 
English acting. For some time they kept their resolution, and as they 
did not understand a word of the play, their impression but slowly 
removed, until at last Nature asserted her prerogative, and tears afforded 
them attestation of the indisputable powers of Uiat impassioned mistress 
of her delightful art. 
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Of the German actors, Talma said little, with the single exception of 
the gt^Bt Prussian performer, Iffland, whom he represented as a man 
ability^, and as excelling in the delineation of domestic 
<lbdifkg and character, elpecially in the performance of his own dramas, 
ija-wbich he put out his noblest energies. Talma, in speaking of the 
German and English stages, took occasion to observe upon the great 
advantages which they afl^rded to the actor, both from the strength 
and vaanety of the situations, and the unshackled freedom which they 
permitted him to enjoy in the indulgence of his own invention. In 
Frai\pe iais limited and fettered by that sense of hiens^ance, which, if 
it restrain the commission of great faults, imposes a check upon the 
natural flight of genius, and condemns it to an humble sphere. He 
bad made many efforts, he said, (and had in part succeeded) to liberate 
the theatre of his country from those traditionary sophistications by 
which was enslaved. He had changed the whole system of recitation, 
and had contrived a method by Which the rhyme of French tiagedy 
was more or less disguised.. In his opinion, there could be no French 
verse without it ; but he thought that it should act upon the ear with* 
out awakening a sense of its existence ; and that the ple^ksure which a 
judicious declamation was calculated to supply, should be unaccont^ 
panied by any consciousness of the means by which it was produced. 
Talma, from his first advances towards celebrity, endeavoured to effect 


a great change in French acting. He threw off many of the pompous 
forms of tragic enunciation, and assimilated in a greater degree the 
recitation of verse, with the measure of ordinary discourse. He re- 
medied the imperfections of the metre, which he was reluctantly com- 
pelled to allow, by his bold approaches to the familiarity of hiftural 
speech. The pause at the third foot, and the alternation of masculine 
and feminine rhymes, were lost in his intrepid declamation. By a just 
sacrifice of melody to force, he broke the couplet into energy and 
power. Talma may indeed be justly designated as the actor of the re- 
volution. His mind broke out in its intensity at that period of excita- 
tion, so favourable to the developeiMnt of his strong and gloomy fa-, 
culties ; for, if I may use the expression, there was a lurid light in 
his genius, of a quality peculiarly calculated to shiqe in those dark and 
tempestuous times. The familiar and almost daily indulgence of the 
fiercer passions begot a correspondiMr avidity for emotion in the pic- 
tures of ideal life; and men entered theatre with a predi^osition, 
and even a craving for excitement, which they had derived from the 
contemplation of those dreadful scenes, in which they had not only been 
spectators, but had borne so disastrous a part. They looked for fiction 
upon the stage as terrible, as the rei^ity to which they had been pre- 
viously habituated, and they found, i^ the spirit of Talma, a fitting 
comment for what they saw and fe}^|bbout them. His genius admi- 
nistered to their appetite for emotioif. In his terrible personations, 
the public man beheld his own image. Fuji of turbulence and gloom, 
he saw exhibited, in a faithftfl mirror, those modifications of nature 
which the great events upon the theatf 3 of human affairs had contributed 
to produce. Talma would not, perhaps, have risen to celebrity in times 
of a more subdued and pacific character. Had he lived in the midst of 
the frivolous gaiety of the former monarchy of France, he would have 
found no field for the manifestation of his talents. He would not have 
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been in unison with the public feeling. His manner would have been 
condemned for bad taste and e?caggeration, and he would have 
proscribed for his adventurous innovations. To this day adherents 
to the old school of politics and literature (for it is remarkable dial tlie 
supporters of the one are equally devoted to the other) manifest their 
distaste in a querulous sort of criticism of this greai^and original actor. 
They consider his genius as tainted with the revolution, and are as 
fully convinced that the ancien regime should be restored at the thea- 
tre, as at the Louvre. They talk of the good old times of>Le,j[Cain, 
and of La Rive, and lament the barbarous degeneracy of the age in 
many a pathetic reminiscence of a better day. His gesture, gaitf^and 
aspect, furnish them with topics of mournful comparison with the fa- 
vourites of their younger years ; and they remain unmoved, or at moat 
but shrug their shoulders with the habitual demonstration of contempt, 
while^the revolutionary actor traverses the stage in the whirlwind of 
passiion, merging the dignity of the monarch in the vehement en^otions 
of the man, and presenting in his countenance, in a terrible succ&sion, 
the rapid vicissitude of those stormy feelings, which it is his chief 
pride and noblest faculty to paint. But upon the great mass of spec- 
tators he exercises a magical dominion. To men who court a fami- 
liarity with terror, he offers at every moment new materials for asto- 
nishment and pleasure, and they gaze upon his terrible delineations in 
mute and marvelling delight. The cavern of a magician is not more 
silent than the Parisian theatre, w'hcn this great enchanter awakes the 
furies, and calls up the passions from their dark abysses in tho human 
heart* It is not wonderful that he should have gained so unequalled a 
reputation with the French people, by the display of those extraordinary 
faculties with which their own feelings sympathias^jd so well. He ac- 
cordingly attained a station in society which had never been reached by 
any other actor, and the blot upon his profession was in part worn away. 
His intimacy with Bonaparte too gave him a consideration independent 
^ of his theatrical fame. The partiality of the emperor for the stage, and ' 
his love of dramatic ktorature, which he continued to protect, when by 
a singular inconsistency ho discountenanced every other branch of po- 
lite learning, raised hini into estimation at the court. Talma had been 
intimate with Bonaparte wlien the latter was a subaltern in the army; 
and to his honour, their friendship lasted during his elevation, and 
survived his fall. 

Talma mentioned to me some singular circumstances of Bonaparte, 
which may be of interest, as they are derived from an authentic source. 
The early acquaintance of Talin^ with Bonaparte originated from his 
passion for the stage. Talma hiul an opportunity of gratifying it, by 
giving him free admissions, whtHithe finances of the “emperor to be” 
were too limited for a frequent indulgence in what every Frenchman 
considers as almost a neqpssary of life. Their acquaintance soon 
ripened into familiarity, and the hours which were not devoted to their 
respective professions, were often passed together. They used fre- 
quently to ^stroll through the streets of Paris m the evening. Bona- 
parte was so immoderately fond of coffee, that he could not refrain 
from enteiing every tavern by which they passed, in which his favourite 
beverage could be procured. His love for it arose from its excitmg 
qualities. After he had swallowed large draughts, and when his spirits 
VOL. V, NO. XIX. c 
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W(^i^ aviiakened into unusual vivacity, he indulged in all sorts of am- 
%taous s^culation. His^friend could not help smiling at the confidence 
ndth which ihe predicted his future greatness, for he was ever com- 
mercmg with futurity, and by anticipation was already a great man. 
All his notions were vast and daring ; and he expressed himself in 
wild and dreamy imagery, w'hich was well suited to his high and aspiring 
thoughts. Talma said, that at this time his conversation was nearly 
Ossianic, from which 1 took occasion to inquire from him if it was tru^ 
that Hona]jarte had so much partiality for the writer, whom he little sus- 
pected for a modern Scotchman, who had arrayed his conceptions in 
the mists of his own grey liills, and contrived to impose upon the world 
in this ingenious and fantastic masquerade. Talma did not seem to be 
quite pleased at my being so incredulous of the authenticity of the fa- 
vourite author of his imperial friend ; for he assured me, that from the 
earlistjperiod of their acquaintance, he remembered Bonaparte’s pas- 
sion fpr what he considered as among the siiblimest fragments of an- 
tiquity. He used to carry . a small edition of Ossian about him. No 
doubt, the style more or less communicated something of lU own colour 
to his mind ; and we may account for the occasional hyperboles to be 
found in his public documents, by referring them to that very likely 
source. I asked Talma whether Bonaparte’s temper was as violent be- 
fore he attained his elevation, as it was said to have been afterw'ards. 
He denied, and that with no little warmth, that his temper ha^ ever 
been remarkable for its vehemence, and asserted, that on the contrary, 
though subject to gusts of a sudden and transitory kind, he was ge- 
nerally gentle, and exceedingly good-natured. As a proof of it, lie 
mentioned the deep attachment of all those who were immediately about 
his person. Talma* was often much affected in speaking of the man, 
who had loaded him with favours, and upon one or two occasions he 
was moved even to tears. He could not help admitting the evils which 
Bonaparte had inflicted, and that he was a foe to liberty ; but at tlie 
same time he said, that those who knew him best indulged in the hope 
that age might have calmed his ambition, and given his mind a more 
pacific cast — an opinion which, from politeness; I did not care to con- 
trpvert. Talma always found a ready access to Bonaparte, even in 
the days of his loftiest prosperity. The emperor used to chat with 
him, with all the familiarity of an old acquaintance ; he inquired mi- 
nutely into all the concerns of the theatre, and dwelt upon the subject 
with a real and unimpaired delight. Corneille was Bonaparte’s fa- 
vourite dramatist ; and of all his works, he chiefly admired Cinna. It 
occurred to me indeed, w^hen I saw tbit noble tragedy, that the senti- 
ments it conveyed must have been greatly agreeafcfe'^to him, as the 
evils of a repuWic, and the necessity that <^ne stronig JEtand should seize 
the reins in turbulent and distracted timfes, are stroiy^ly inculcated. 
Talma played Augustus for the first time whilst I was in Paris, and to 
Lafond, who had till then performed the former part, Cinna was com- 
mitted. There was a rivalry betwe;.'n the two actors, ti%ich gave ad- 
ditional interest to the performance. Talma soon left competition at 
an immense distance, and carried all the applauses of the h^use, which 
was crowded to excess. The deepest emotion w^as produced among 
the spectators, by the many references to the scenes of Roman con- 
ception, which afforded a painful association with what they had^ 
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themselves so recently beheld. The terrific descriptions of the poet, 
given with all the power of the most masterly declamation, appmacl^d, 
at moments, to the vividness of reality. Scarce a sentiment was ut- 
tered which did not find an echo in every bosom around me# and I could 
not refrain from praying, that in the theatres of my own country I 
should never be a witness to emotions derived from any kindred cause. 
Talma appeared to me, in his personation of Augustus, to aim at pre- 
|enting some shadows of Bonaparte. Indeed there was a vehemence 
and abruptness in his acting, so little conformable with my own ideas of 
the character, that I was satisfied that he intended to pourtra/the'^reat 
product of the revolution. Talma afterwards mentioned that Cinna 
was the play which Bonaparte chiefly liked ; and that one day, after 
witnessing its representation, he mentioned, that the d^pth and justice 
of the political reflections which every where occur in the writings of 
Corneille, had so much impressed him with admiration for the genius 
of the poet, that if he had been living in his time, he would have made 
him his prime minister. * S. • 


LETTERS FROM TOURS. 
NO. II. 


Miss Mary Ball to Miss Jane Jinkins. 

Dear Jane, we reachM Paris as day-light was cfosing, 

And its aspect, to use a French phrase, was im|X)sing. 

Its magnificent portals, majestic and wide, 

Through which Teniple-bar without stooping might ride — 

Its houses of such Brobdignagian height 

That they make Portland-place Lilliputian quite,-—' 

Its spacious Boulevards with their vistas of green. 

Flank’d with structures of stone that ennoble the scene — 
The Rue de la Paix, with the Tower at its end. 

All of brass like the one in which Danac was penn’d,- — 
(T/iis was made out of cannon, and Boney must pop 
Himself, like the knob of a poker, at lop ; 

But it's gone, and a little white flag met my eyes 
That look'd like a kite in the shadowy skies,) — 

All these sights, quickly seen in succession, combined 
To dazzle, delight, and astonish my mind. 

We drove to Meurice's, and there should each thing go 
That, to use Papa's phrase, cannot jabber the lingo, 

For our language is spoken by all that you meet. 

Nay, even the charges arc English complete. 

And beef and plum-pudding you get if you choose. 

With young roasted-pig, which the French hate like Jews. 
Next morning with Pa to the Louvre I flew, 

The ptatues, and marbles, and sculptures to view. 

La! Jenny, they 'requite indecorous; why, Madam, 
They've not e'en the primitive wardrobe of Adam ! 

I didn’t know which way to look ; but in France 
These matters are view'd with complete nonQhalance ; * 

And the ladies arotlnd .me, like cool connoisseurs 
Were raving in raptures on liqpbs and contours — 

Dicu ! que e'est beau ! e’est superbe, magnifique ! 
Voil^ ce que e'est que de’suivrc I'antique.” 
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^ 'nicrc’s the young piping Faun — hark, he's going to warble. 
Is it^petrified nature, or animate marble f 
Is this one of the stone-pfoduced men of Deucalion? 

TBat the vivified nymph of enamour'd Pygmalion ?" 

Thus mounting the hobby F'iriii, the fair prancera 
Interrogate statues, though none of them answers; 

Then hurry to criticise ice at Tortoni's, 

Or the elephant actor that plays at Franconi's.. 

Colour'd gowns without sleeves are the promenade dress, 
fWhich to me has a servant-like look, 1 confess ; 

Some wear an elaborate cap, but uj)on it 
Not ail atom of hat or iota of bonnet ! 

Then they lace down their waists, while the garment so scant is 
That you see the hips working like lean Rozinantes ; 

And 'tis painful to mark the unfortunate stout 
Screwing every thing in that the hips may stick out. 

Their legs, as our malaprop statesman once said, 

“ Form the capital feature m which they're ahead" 

Of us and of all from the Thames to the Pu, 

And the reason is j)fain — they are always on show : 

For to walk on such horrible pavements as these 

They must constantly hold up their clothes to the knees.< — 

1 shall tell you, of course, all the lions I 've seen. 

And the places and wonders at which 1 have been ; 

But as things of importance flow first to my pen, 

You shall hear of iny bonnet in Rue Vivienne. 

The bonnets in fashion are •sable as ink, 

But there 's nothing, to me, so becoming as pink ; 

And my visage would look, in black lining and borders. 

Less feminine, Jenny, than Mr. Recorder's. 

So 1 vow'd I would do iny face justice, in s])ite 
Of fashion and France, and not look like a fright. 

The French 1 have learnt is what Chaucer, you know. 

Says was taught to the scholars at Stralford-by-Bow, 

But at Paris unknown — so I got a Precisian 
To teach me the phrases and accent Parisian ; 

And in stating my wants I was cautious to close 
With — ** II faut qu’il soil double cn couleiir clc rose." 

I wish you had ' their indignant surprise. 

The abhorrence they threw in their shoulders and eyes. 

And the solemn abjurings each minx took upon her. 

As if 1 had ofl’er’d ofl’ence to her honour. 

“ Nous en avons en noir — mais O Ciel ! O Dieu ! 

En rose ! ! Ah, vous n'aurez pas 9 a dans la rue. 

Ce n'est pas distiiigu^ — e'est tr^s inal-honncte, 

C'est pass^ — e’est chassil" — Six weeks out of date ! 

Then they tried on their own, and exclaimed How becoming! 

" C'est cnannant — distingu^ — 1 knew they were humming. 

For 1 look’d just as sable and solemn, or worse 
Than the plume-bearing figure preceding a hearse. — 

Would they put in a lining of pink,«f 1 waited ? 

This point was in corners find whispers debated ; 

Buk granted, on pledge not to tell : for they said, it 
Might implicate deeply their hrta-mode credit. 

And the price? ** Soixante francs, quand c'est mont^ comme cela 
C'est toujours prix-fix<^ — ndus iic rnatchandons pas." - 
I blush'd as I offer'd them forty ; but they 
Took the cash without blushing or once saying nay. 
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] think you’Jl allow me one merit, dear Jane,— ** 

I 'm the least of all women inclined to be vain ; 

But this bonnet, 1 frankly confess, did enhance 
The notion J had of myself— and of France. 

The value I set on my beauty is small, ' 

For the manner — the fash ion ^s the thing, after all : 

Thus in bonnets it isn’t the feathers and lace, ^ 

So much as the smartness, gentility, grace. 

That the wearer possesses ; — now these, you ’ll acknowledge, I 
May modestly claim without any apologv ; • • 

And I offer you none for this lengthen’d report 
On my bonnet, (the plume would be handsome at Court,) 

For I ’m sure my dear Jenny would wish me to^tate 
All that interests deeply my feelings and fate. 

The scene where my purchase first made its delfut 
1 reserve for the next — for the present adieu: 

1 meant to add more, but 1 hear Papa call. 

So can only subscribe myself — YoursJ Mary Ball. 

P.S. 

Pray, Jenny, don’t quarrel with me, but the laws. 

If I write on ihis flimsy and bibulous gauze; 

For were I to scribble on substance less taper, 

They would charge double-postage, though one sheet of paper. 

1 think the Police has commanded it thin 

For reading outside all the secrets within. • 

2nd P.S. 

I've just time to add, (having open’d my letter,) 

That 1 like my new bonnet still better and better. 


LETTERS ON A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 


NO. III. 


Ev’n here where Alpine solitudes extend, 

1 sit me down a pensive hour to spend. Goldsmith. 

We left Chamounix by way of the sublime Alpine pass of the Tetc 
Noire, We should have preferred passing over the mountain of the 
Col de Balme, but the weather was thick and cloudy, and all the at- 
tractions of the Col de Balme consist in its commanding prospect of the 
Alps around Mont Blanc, for the enjoyment of which a clear sky is in- 
dispensable. We had no reason to repent our choice ; for tlie scene of 
wild magnificence presented by the Tf'te Noire, is certainly one of the 
most remarkable and the most interesting which Alpine scenery can 
afford. Nature appears here to luxuriate in savage grandeur : she has 
here achieved her masterpiece in the style of sombre magnificence ; 
and the traveller may be said to sup full of all the horrors of the pic- 
turesque. Chamounix itself, with all its impending snows and glaciers, 
presents a picture of smiliifg beauty and graceful loveliness, in com- 
parison with this dark glen of rocks, and precipices, and cataracts, fu- 
nereal firs, inaccessible crags, and bottomless abysses — 

Umbrarum hie locus est, somni, noctisque soporae.” 
and one his abundant reason to invoke with the poet “ umbrae silentes,” 
and all other deities of night and gloom, before attempting to describe 
these vales, on which the sun never shines, and where the rocks cter- 
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nally M\o the roar of the cataract. The valley, of which one side is 
bounded by the gigantic range, of gloomy precipice, called the T^te 
Noire, is ^med Valorsine. In, general, it is not half a mile in width. 

A few green pastures, studded with chalets and goatherds' cottages^ 
lie deep sunk in the abyss, overhung on both sides by cliffs and wild 
precipices, rising rank above rank in gloomy grandeur, clothed with 
ranks of black firs, sometimes relieved by the lighter green foliage o^ 
the beech and larcli. Here and there a bright cascade is seen, po^iring 
its silvery and foaming stream down the rocks and amidst the foliage^ 
till it finds its way into the furious torrent called the Eau Noire, which 
foams along the bottom of the glen. The village (as it is called) of 
Valorsine is situated in the middle of this valley, consisting of a few 
wooden chalets and huts inhabited by cowherds, and surrounded by 
pastures inclosed with rude stone walls. The jicople of Valorsine are 
said to be a remarkably fine race. I cannot, say we saw any striking 
instances of beauty. They, supplied us with some excellent milk, not 
served up by the ^\fraiches'et discretes laiticres” of Rousseau : at least, 
the former charm was wanting — the latter, probably fot that reason, 
might exist in high perfection. Our Chamoiinix guides (the ever-to-be- 
respected Francois Simon and Vincent Payaud,) who were most con- 
scientious Ciceronis on all occasions, and never spared the legs of 
mules or meg when a cascade or a poinfrof view was within reach, in- 
sisted on our climbing about half a league up the sides of a mountain to 
admire a cascade, which they assured us, by way of recorapiendation, 
had so captivated Monsieur Canning, t Ainbassadeur Anglais, that gave 

them five francs on condition that they should shew it to all his coun- 
trymen who passed that way. The cascade of Barberine we found to 
be a fine fall of turbulent foam, which any where else than in this land 
of cascades would have been well w'orth the soaking from the spray, 
which was the price our admiration cost us. From Valorsine we pro- 
ceeded to Trient, by a path full of the most romantic beauties; at first, 
along the valley, following the sides of the torrent, which we crossed 
and recrossed several times by rude narrow wooden bridges, over 
which our mules stepped most dextrously. We then rapidly ascended 
a dangerous and wild path up the sides of the mountain of the Ti^tc 
Noire, passing along the edge of continual precipices, and fir-covered 
rocks and heights beetling over our heads. In one of the wildest spots 
in this scene is an enormous mass of solid rock, half covered with 
brushwood, lichen, and moss, and which, to our surprise, was enclosed 
within neat new deal palisadoes. A long inscription announced that this 
rock was the fee-simple of Lord Guildford, who had purchased it of the 
Commune, and inclosed it, from a feeling of fondness for this romantic 
glen, through which he had passed on returning from Greece and Italy. 
We also heard it said, that his Lordship had endeavoured to purchase 
the little lake of Ch^de, in Savoy, whosS crystal face perpetually re- 
flects the snows of Mont Blanc— curious instances of the pleasure con- 
ferred by tlic feeling of property in any object that is interesting, even 
though the full enjoyment of that object is in no degree rendered more ' 
easy or complete by the possession of the title-deeds. Lord Guild- 
ford's cosmopolitan feelings and locomotive habits are not less remark- 
able than his knowledge and attainments. 

We arrived at the little cluster of huts and chdlets, called Trient, •t. 
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somewhat glad to escape from dizzy precipices and rocky glens, in 
passing which it was difficult to participate the sangfroid of our guides 
and mules. Trient is situated in one of the wildest and most desolate 
scenes that can be conceived ; and the chdlets and their Inhabitants 
almost equal, in uncouthness and wild simplicity, what one conceives 
of a tribe of Esquimaux or New Zealanders. Their provisions ap- 
peared not much of a superior description. Some sour wine, bad 
olieese, and potatoes, were all that the inn of the place afforded ; which 
however we dispatched in a sort of cabin where we could scarcely s^and 
upright, with a wooden window, which served for the bed-room and 
dwelling-room of the family. We presently remounted our mules, and 
wound by a steep and difficult path, over rocks and amidst brush- 
wood, to the summit of the range of mountains called the FJrclaz, 
which here incloses the valley of the Rhone, and separates the lower 
country of the Vallais from Savoy. On reaching the^ summit, a new 
scene opened up6n us — bold shelving mountains, covered with alternate 
pastures and forests, gradually slope down to the valley of the Rhone, 
through which, at three leagues distance, flie river was gliding in sil- 
very and meandering brightness ; while far beyond, the horizon was 
closed up by the rugged heights beyond Sion, sometimes frowning 
under a black burthen of clouds, and at others glittering forth in all 
their snowy splendour. Descending the mountain-path, we arrived in 
the Rhone valley, and presently found ourselves in the dirty and deso- 
late tow'n of Martigny — a place which concentrates a large portion of 
the filth, disease, and bigotry of the canton of Vallais, one of the 
most filthy, unwholesome, and bigoted countries of Europe. 

The people have all an appearance of misery and stupidity ; and dirt 
and wTetchednpss pervade every habitation. We were surprised, how- 
ever, to find a smaller number of Goitres and Cretins than w'e had ex- 
pected. Some still t'xist ; but so many of these helpless wretches had 
perislied in the revolutionary wars, that their number is very insignifi- 
cant in comparison with w'hat it was twenty years ago. Both Mr. 
Cox and Dr. Moore speak of Martigny as the head-quarters of this 
wretched calamity. We saw only a few hanging about the inns and 
the church, and endeavouring to attract the commiseration of travellers 
by a display of their infirmities. Many of them are deaf, dumb, and 
complete idiots. Some have a sort of inarticulate power of speech, 
and a very slender portion of intellect ; and others appear to be only 
visited with the personal deformity of a tumour on the neck, and 
features slightly distorted, without any affection in speech, hearing, or 
common sense. In short, you meet in the valleys every gradation of 
this singular malady, from the most hideous objects of disease and im- 
becility to the gentle protuberance and roundness of neck, which is ob- 
servable in the finest women in the Vallais, and indeed in Switzerland 
generally. The causes of yfis affliction have hitherto puzzled the in- 
vestigation of naturalists. Saussurc ascribes it to the relaxing ten- 
dency of the warm and stagnant air in these close Alpine^ valleys, of 
which the Vallais, where the disease is most found, is certainly the 
closest and Vtorst ventilated. This singular valley, formed by the 
course of •the Rhone, is not less thhn one hundred miles in Iciig'th 
from its frontier on the canton of Uri to its junction with the Pays de 
Vaud ; walled in on all sides by a magnificent chain of mountains. 
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whos^ peaks and summits vary from a thousand to fourteen thousand 
feet in height. The valley is in few places above a league or a league 
and a halljn width ; and being entirely defended from the winds of the 
north, and very slightly accessible to those from any other quarter, its 
heat in summer is excessive. In some spots the corn is ripened, and 
cut in the month of May. Between Sion and Martigny Fahreikheit^s 
thermometer commonly stands in the shade in the summer montlis at 
79, 80, and rises exposed to the sun to 114,120. Wild aspair^gds 
grows commonly, and figs and almonds are ripened with ease. A ve|y^ 
strong wine is produced almost without trouble, which might be ren- 
dered excellent if the Valaisans were skilful and industrious in the cul- 
tivation of the grape. It is not surprising that a narrow valley of this 
temperature, and in which the Rhone occasions vapour and marshy 
ground, should be found unhealthy ; and it seems not improbable that 
these circumstances may contribute to the flaccid and diseased habits 
of the population. Some persons ascribe the tumours on the neck to 
certain deleterious qualities in the water ; and a sensible gentleman 
assured us, that when the tumour has been opened, it has generally been 
found to contain a sort of kernel, apparently formed by an accretion 
of calcareous particles. It is difficult to conceive that any peculiarity 
in the water can alone produce this effect, which is endemic, to a greater 
or less degree, in all the valleys of the Alps from Savoy to Carinthia; 
but that this cause may co-operate with others is very probable. The 
air of the valleys is considered so peculiarly productive of the disorder, 
that many individuals who can afford the expense, send their wives to 
a village in the mountains before their lying- in, and children are often 
sent to the mountains to be reared. The filtliy habits of the Valaisans, 
joined to the frequent deformity in the people, must also materially 
assist the disease, producing a disgusting and painful contrast with 
the sublime beauties of the natural scenery. In the Vallais all but 
the features ** of man is divine.” Martigny suffered severely in the year 
1818 from the dreadful inundation of the river Dranse, which here 
unites with the Rhone. Many houses were washed away, and a con- 
siderable number of persons perished ; and heaps of ruins and rubbish, 
and accumulations of sand and rock, still attest ftie violence of this 
calamity. In ascending from Martigny to the Grand St. Bernard, we 
saw more of its devastating effects. The road winds for a distance of 
two leagues through a gorge, between abrupt mountains formed by the 
course of the rapid Dranse ; and every step presents traces of the over- 
whelming force of the inundation of 1818. The torrent now flows in 
its natural accustomed bed; about thirty feet in width, but the channel 
worked out by the swollen torrent of 1818 is six or s^even times that 
width, indeed nearly of the width of the bottom of the valley— a vast 
ravine half choaked up with mud, sand^ prostrate firs and oaks, debris 
of granite, and scattered remnants of timber and masonry — 

nunc lapidcs adcsos, 
c Stiroesque ranias, e pecus et domes 
Vofventis una, non sine inonlium 
J CJamore, vicinaeque sylvac. 

Some of the masses of rock, hurled down the channel from the moun- 
tains, are thirty or forty feet in height, and scarcely less in diameter. 
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Several entire villages were swept away, with the loss of almost every 
inhabitant. Above two hundred persons are computed to have perish- 
ed, and large tracts of pasture and orchard and meadow are irre- 
coverably lost. This dreadful event was occasioned by the overflow- 
ing of the waters of a lake in the valley of Bagnes, which is fed by 
tb^ immense glacier of Tzermontane. The glacier is of enormous ex- 
tent, and the waters, swollen by an unusual melting of the snow and 
glacier, broke the banks of the lake, and precipitated themselves down 
the channel of the Dranse into the valley of the Rhone. This was not 
the dehordtmevt which had occurred from a similar cause and pro- 
duced similar effects ; and the people now live under the certain ap- 
prehension that after the accumulation of a considerable number of 
years, the same affliction will revisit them. 

The government of the Vallais has done what its limited means 
allow to relieve the sufferers, and to avert the evil for the future. A 
channel has been opened, by which part of the accumulations from the 
glacier are gradually drained off ; but the remedy is very inadequate, 
and the costs of making it more complete are quite out of the reach of 
the republican government of the Vallais. Had the calamity occurred 
during the time when the Vallais formed a province of the French 
empire, Napoleon’s engineers would probably have contrived a tunnel 
through the solid mountain, by which the debacle of the glacier might ^ 
have found a regular outlet to the Rhone. The daring arm which 
had vanquished the rocks of the Simplon and the Rhine would (if, in- 
deed. the safety of these mountaineers had ever interested its selfish 
policy) have achieved this new triumph over the forces of nature. But 
a war with nature and the elements is rather too costly for a poor petty 
republic ; and the Valaisans, I believe, had much rather live in an- 
nual dread of tlie fury of the Dranse, than submit to the grinding 
oppressions of a' protecting empire, ^nd the cruelties of French ^ 
soldiery. 

Nothing can be more beautiful and romantic than the early part of 
the ascent from Martigny to the Grand St. Bernard, or more sublime 
and desolate than the latter part of the journey. One branch of the 
Dranse has its source on the Mont St. Bernard, and the torrent de- 
scends in a tempestuous and winding course of seven or eight leagues, 
till it joins the main stream at St. Branchier, hear Martigny. The 
valley by which the stream descends is calh’d the valley of Entremont ; 
and the mule-path to the St. Bernard follows the windings of the 
Dranse up the wild, magnificent, and fertile scenes of the mountain- 
vale. For about six leagues the road presents all the grand and diver- 
sified beauties of Alpine scenery, all its union of luxuriant richness 
with imposing sublimity — pastures of the loveliest green, forests crown- 
ing majestic heights, the spires and villages of St. Orsieres, Liddes, 
and St. Pierre, niched in the hollow of the green glen watered by the 
torrent, and high above all, the frozen and snowy heights of the Mont 
Velan and the St. Bernard, the clouds resting on their heads, or some- 
times scuddlp^iC^tid floating round their sides. For bold dpen slopes 
and shelving^i&Quntains of smiling fertility and careful cultivation few 
Alpine vaUftys can be compared with 4his of Entremont ; few unite so 
much of grand Alpine proportions with such an exquisite succession of 
green and soffened landscape. St. Pierre is the last village on the 
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ascent, and three leagues from the convent o^ die St. Bernard : it is 
five, thousand and four feet above the level of the sea, and nature 
already begins to wear a crabbed and wintry aspect. The herbage 
grows and mossy, cullivation more rare, few fields are seen except 
pastures, the fine beech woods have disappeared, and the firs, feathering 
up the sides of the mountains, have a bare branchless Norwegian chu*- 
racter. These features arc more striking as you advance; till o^ 
arriving about a league and lialf beyond the village, the last struggles ojf 
vegetation give way to the chilling influence of the eternal wintex^icH 
here begins to reign, A few leafless fir stumps and a little coarse 
grass and moss cling about the rocks and stones which lie scattered on 
all sides, 'i'he air becomes extremely chilling and keen ; and you con- 
stantly find yourself enveloped in a damp and drizzling cloud. The 
Dranse is now dwindled to a small but impetuous torrent, brawling 
over rocks almost without a regular channel. Almost the last spot of 
green is a small pasture of wretched grass belonging to the monks of 
the convent, where they feed a few cows oi sheep for a few weeks in 
the year. One of the monks, in the costume of the order, was looking 
after the cattle. The wild sublimity of the scenes which we now 
passed was much obscured by perpetual clouds and mist. Now and 
then the clouds broke away, and discovered to us, for a short time, the 
bleak bare rocks, the impending glaciers, and gloomy crags which 
* hemmed us in on all sides. A brown bare sterility was observable all 
around. The snows were not considerable, owing to the mildness of 
the season and the warm rains which had fallen in abundance. The 
reign of animal and vegetable life we had left far below us ; and with 
them every object of i)icturesque beauty had ceased. The guides con- 
'ducted us to a little low hut which serves for the charnel-house of the 
convent. There is not sufficient earth within some miles of the con- 
vent to dig a grave ; and th^ bodies of such unfortunate persons as 
perish in this dangerous Alpine pass are placed in this building, where 
the extreme rarity and coldness of the atmosphere prevents putre- 
faction. Amidst tattered remains of clothes and an accumulation of 
dry bones, was one shrivelled mummy-like corpse, with the garments in 
good preservation, which had been placed there in the preceding winter. 
There was no kind of effluvia, or any symptom of putrefaction. This 
dry dark abode of deatli, the only kind of building in sight, adds not 
a little to the dreary character of the scene, and the gloomy sensations 
which every object is calculated to inspire. After purfcing various 
narrow passes and defiles, amidst rocks and chasms in which the Dranse 
has worn for itself a narrow and irregular channel, we discovered at the 
end of a narrow gorge between the mountains, the white gable ends of 
the convent, surmounted by its pious emblem of the crucifix. Our 
mules appeared to erect their ears at the pleasing prospect ; and select- 
ing, with their unerring discretion, a safe path over the snow and rocks 
and up a rude sort of flight of steps hewn in the mountain, safely 
landed us at the great door of the convent, where the sub-prior and 
another brother received us with hospitable w^elcome. D. 
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* Baron’s wound, like Mercutio’s, was neither “ as deep 98 a 
vi^eu nor as wide as a church-door,” but still it was serious enough to 
give him great pain and anxiety. An English surgeon belonging to 
^(tther regiment declared that it was unnecessary to be under any ap- 
prehension ; but the Baron, who found a new tie to existence in the 
possession of the four hundred crowns, for which he had paid sb dear, 
,and who thought it was better to bear the ills he had “ than fly to 
others that he knew not of,” betrayed considerable anxiety with regard 
to the consequences of the clerical admonition which he had received. 
We were compelled to leave our gallant commander, and proceed with- 
out him to our regiment, where in a few days afterwards he joined us. 
We found our corps stationed in the neighbourhood of the Ebro, with- 
in a few leagues of Saragossa. I was struck with admiration at the 
fine appearance and perfect appointment of tlfe men, who, tliough they 
had been abroad many years, displayed the good discipline and martial 
air of veterans, with all the neatness and cleanliness which our troops 
arc remarkable for at homo. The town at which we were stationed 
was called Reomilincs, and abounded in good provisions. Instcaid of 
the spare fast,” which oft with soldiers “ doth diet,” I found ray bro- 
thers in arms indulging at this place in all sorts of luxuries — that is to 
say, feasting in great plenty on very tolerable joints of mutton. The 
great desideratum I soon found to be bottled London porter, which was 
considered very reasonable at a dollar a bottle, a price equivalent at 
that time to about six and fourpence. While all the infantry of the 
army, and some favoured regiments of cavalry, were passing the winter 
amid the snows of the Pyrenees, witli no other liopes of glory than 
what a death by starvation could furnish, we were enjoying ourselves 
in this peaceable part of the country, performing tlie regular routine of 
our military duties, studying the Spanish character, and visiting what- 
ever was worthy of observation in the neighbourhood. The only inci- 
dent which occurred to enliven the tedium of our residence at Rco- 
milines, which really partook of the character of country quarters, (with 
the exception of falling out with the Spanish men, and in love with the 
Spanish woimp, and out of humour with the amusements of a Spanish 
village) ; thinly incident, 1 say, which can properly claim insertion 
in these military commentaries, was one of rather a serious nature to 
the parties concerned. 

In consequence of the accumulation of offences, it was determined at 
this time to hold what I may call a species of martial assizes — sessions 
of oyer and terminer of all campaigning quarrels and breaches of punc- 
tilio, and a general gaol delivery of all plundering serjeahts, licentious 
corporals, and poor petty-larceny privates. The court was held under 
the warrant of the Commander of the Forces, At the head-quarters of 
General Lor ,4 * > the president; and I, having*been sum- 

moned to sit upon the court, was present at all the proceedings, al- 
though my^serviccs were not called for, in consequence of the requisite 
number of thirteen members having been already filled up. Many 
jjCascs occurred which would have afforded a high relish, even to the 
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vitiated palates of an Old Bailey audience. The most common charge 
wa% that of plundering the peasantry, relieved occasionally by a com- 
plaint of the importunate gallantry of some Irish grenadier. The only 
case of fyhich I have now any distinct recollection, was the trial of an 
officer, whose whole conduct appeared to be tinctured with something 
more than eccentricity. There were three distinct charges agaib^t 
him ; 1st, For neglecting his duty while upon picquet, by which a pot- 
tion of the baggage had been lost. 2dly, For using the troop h<|rs^ 
for the purpose of dog-hunting, whilst at an hospital station ; and 
Fbr bhing intoxicated while in quarters, disobeying the orders of his 
commanding officer, and calling him an ass. In the language of this 
military indictment all these offences were laid — as unbecoming thp 
character of an officer and a gentleman, highly subversive of all military 
discipline, and contrary to the articles of war and the act of parliament 
in that case made and provided. The judges of this august court, in- 
stead of the usual paraphernalia of wigs and gowns, were required to 
appear in full regimentals, with their swords, and a competent supply of 
ball-cartridge, in case of emergency. The court met in a spacious 
apartment in a neighbouring convent, which had, I believe, formerly 
been appropriated to similar purposes, by the holy fraternity of St. 
Dominick. The court only sate from eleven o’clock till three, and the 
trial lasted several days. I was particularly amused with the demeanour 
of some of the juvenile judges, who, whilst the witnesses were giving 
their evidence, were often busily employed in discussing tbe eternal 
and unchangeable principles of dress. The prosecutor was the com- 
manding officer of the regiment to which the offender belonged, and 
was a principal witness upon all the three charges, although a great 
part of his evidence consisted merely of hearsay. The evidence in 
support of tbe first charge was, that the criminal on the morning when 
the loss took place, had been placed in a situation to prevent the ene- 
my from intercepting our baggage, but that instead of keeping a dili- 
gent w'atch, he had snugly established himself under the lee of a house, 
and was expounding Anacreon, with a running commentary, to an ad- 
miring circle, consisting of the sorjeant, corporal, trumpeter, and three 
of the most enlightened of his men. He was just finishing the sixth 
ode, £ft (TVfnroaioVf to which his companions were adding a practical 
commentary, in their earnest attentions to their officer’s flask of brandy, 
when one of the servants from the baggage came gallopy^ in, followed 
by two French dragoons at the distance of about three fflmdrcd yards, 
and told the astonished philologist, with the woe-begone countenance 
of Priam’s messenger, that “ half his baggage was ta’en.” There was 
no remedy for this evil, and the party was forced to make a hasty re- 
treat. The second charge was founded on an offence which had long 
been committed with impunity, and which was now for the first tim^ 
brought under martial cognizance. There being no fox-hunting in 
Spain, it was a common amuvsement witlf the officers of the army — an 
amusement originally introduced by a colonel of great sporting cele- 
brity— -toltie a kettle, or some other noisy appendage)^f ,^'%he tail of a 
dog, when the terrified animal scouring over the the country, 

afforded a chacc which frequently led these military Nimrdds a ride of 
twenty miles over hill and dale. It appeared that the accused had 
certainly partaken of the amusements which this novel style of hunting 
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aiforded ; but there was no evidence to shew that ho had ever ridden 
troop horses, a fact which only existed in the fertile imagination of his 
prosecutor. The accused seemed quite regardless of the evidence 
which was brought forward to substantiate the two first charges ; but 
He applied himself with great earnestness to the last, vehemently de- 
nying the imputation of inebriety, and setting up the truth of the words 
^,he had spoken as a justification. To establish this part of his case, he 
tcro^-examined his prosecutor with considerable ingenuity, and at last 
uigtuuously demanded from him, whether he did not himself think he , 
a fool. This was almost too much for the dignity of the eoui;^; 
and being considered in the light of a contempt, it certainly tended to 
aggravate his punishment. As the charges were not made out in the 
clearest manner, he was only sentenced to three months suspension, 
which I afterwards understood he dedicated to the Muses; and having 
now no baggage to lose, he gave himself up to the unrestrained delight 
of perusing his favourite Anacreon. 

In the month of February 1813 we left our country quarters on 
the Fibro, and pmceeded to join the army in^ France under the com- 
mand of the Marquess of Wellington. We passed through the town 
of Pampeluna, and halted there on a Sunday, when a curious incident 
occurred. The officer of a dragoon regiment, related to a noble 
family, was so smitten with the charms of a pretty chambermaid at the 
Posada where he was staying, and so dazzled at the thought of twenty 
dollars, which it was understood she was possessed of, that he was de- 
termined at all events to become master of the prize. In England he 
might have purchased a licence, and tied the holy knot without farther 
trouble, but in Spain there was a preliminary ceremony to go through. 
The fair chambermaid was unwilling to endanger her soul by uniting 
herself to a heretic, so that our gallant countryman was constrained to 
•embrace the Catholic faith, before the Catholic fair. This was done in 
the cathedral church of Pampeluna at an immense concourse of 
Spaniards, and the two ceremonies of renunciation and union were per- 
formed by the cardinal archbishop. As may be supposed, this match 
did not turn out very happily. A few weeks jjfter their marriage the 
parties separated ; the lady returned to her household gods, and the 
Neophyte to the faith of his forefathers. 

Thp Pyrenees presented a very different aspect as we recrossed 
them. On every side of us the rocks were covered to their lofty sum- 
mits with snom^ which contrasted finely with the cleft blue sky. The 
depth of the snow was such that we were frcipiently compelled to dis- 
mount, and lead our horses tlirough it. Desce^ling from the higher 
mountains, we found a comparative summer in the valleys, and we pro- 
ceeded, at the usual day’s march of fifteen or twenty miles, through 
the towns of Tolosa, Irun, and Fontarabia, where ** Charlemagne 
with all his peerage fell.” On the day of leaving St. Jean de Luz we 
passed Bayonne, which was a1» that time besieged by the first division 
of infantry under Sir John Hope. The regular road lies directly 
through the town, ' but in consequence of the siege we were forced to 
diverge to the^ti^, and cross the Adige between Bayonne and the sea. 
Our march lyitil we reached the river was through heavy sands. The 
pontoon-bridge, by which we crossed, was one of the most successful 
and ingenious contrivances which the engineer department had pro- 
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duced during the war* The Adige is of considerable breadth, and ' 
at the moment, 1 should have said it was nearly as broad as the. 
Thames at London-bridge. The passage of the river was effected in 
the following manner : several ckas^e-rnarccs were brought up and 
chored with double chain-cables, at regular distances across the river, 
and over these a double net- work of cables was thrown, the strehgtlbv 
of which was sufficient to bear any weight, and at the same time affdf^^' 
ed a firm and secure footing. Although exposed to the enemy’s 
during the whole time of passing, we accomplished our transit ' 

my accident whatsoever. On leaving Bayonne our route for seVew 
days lay through sandy forests, and here was the commencement of 
our privations and fatigues. The deep sandy roads knocked up our * 
horses and baggage-animals, while the want of all fresh provisions 
compelled us to subsist entirely on the most execrable ration beef. 
The houses, or rather the hovels, in which we were lodged at night, 
were generally untenanted and despoiled of every convenience, 
one respect we were fortunate enough — we had pl^ty of clothing, in 
which some of the inH^ntry regiments were fniserTOy deficient. On 
our march we met some regiments proceeding to ht. dean de Luz to 
procure clothing : for the most part they were entirely without shoes 
and stockings. 

We now diverged to the right, and passing the town of Dax, cele- 
brated for its hot-wclls, we again inclined toward the Pyrenees, and re- 
crossed the Adige. We had been for some days close upon the heels 
of the army, and we were highly chagrined to find how many laurels 
had been reaped without our assistance. The victory of Orthes had 
been succeeded by several gallant charges, in which both the cavalry 
and infantry had been engaged. Wc frequently fell in with waggon 
loads of sick and wounded, and large bodies of prisoners going to the 
rear. On the day on which we recrossed the Adige we met tlie fiftH> 
and seventh divisions of the army, under the command of Lieut.-Gen. 
the Earl of*Dalhousie, not — 

Dalhousie the great god of war, 

Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar, 

but a worthy descendant of his. The day before we joined the army, 
we had halted about two o’clock in the afternoon, in the expectation of 
taking up our quarters for the night in a neighbouring town, when we 
received orders push forward to the front, and, marching at a sharp 
trot till two o’clock in the morning, we arrived at oiif station. For 
miles before we reached the army the epuntry before us was one blaze 
of light, and as we pafced through the camps of the different regiments 
on the road-side, we were received with loud cheers. The night of my 
arrival was, I think, the most miserable I ever spent. The rain had 
been falling in torrents, and as our baggage was left far behind us, we 
had neither tents nor provisions, except what our holstcr-pipes could 
contain. Into one of mine I had crammed a Bologna sausage, which 
seemed for the purpose, and a little bread and^^^^esc, while in 
the othef t.had contrived to deposit a comfortabl^^pujie of brandy. 
As soon as I arrived I threw myself from my horse^^md applying n^y 
mouth to the mouth of the flask, (a proceeding technically^ termed s//c^~ 
ing the monkey^) I soon fell into a sound sleep, which I enjoyed for 
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about three hours and a half, when 1 was roused f or the purposeof 
commanding a foraging party. I soon found that our yesternigj^t's 
eket&ns had taken e^ect on both horses and men : all around me 1 
(T^^pthing but 9 

' Troops ofl pains and regimental woes. 

seemed just to have forestalled a party of the enemy, who ap- 
^e^ed to be advancing with views similar to our own ; however as I 
forward as vigorously as our tired horses would allow me, I 
gained thp place in view, and wc suffered no disturbance. We (pund 
plenty of straw in the town, and I was fortunate enough to secure, on 
my own account, a good supply of wholesome provender, consisting of 
bread, ham, and a little very pleasant brandy. We returned to the 
camp in about two hours, and found our baggage had arrived, which 
enabled me to make a comfortablj^ cup of tea, to which a slice of the 
captured ham afforded an excellent relish. I was startled out of a 
gratifying doze, into which I had just fallen, by the. bugles sounding 
to horse, and in flls than ten minutes wc were all of us mounted and 
in order. A large body of the army, of which we formed a part, 
moved upon the town of Tarbes, a large and populous place. Tlie 
scene, in passing through this town, was one of tlie most brilliant I had 
yet beheld. We saw the enemy, stationed at the top of the hills which 
overlooked the town, engaged with s<*veral bodies of our troops, which 
were attempting to turn their position. As we marched through the 
principal streets of Tarbes, the inhabitants flocked out of their liouses 
to gaze at us as we passed ; and certainly a gallant sight it was, our co- 
lours being all displayed, and our bands striking up a variety of gay and 
martial tunes. We were greeted on every hand with cries of Vixent les 
Anglais! Vixent les Port ague, se.s ! although the French were yet contesting 
the outskirts of the towui. The moment we made our appearance in the 
suburbs, the enemy commenced a brisk fire upon us. The troop of artil- 
lery attached to our brigade was immediately sent forward to return 
the compliment. It fell to the lot of the squadron to which I was at- 
tached to perform the duty of covering the guns, that is to say, of 
ranging ourselves in line close behind them. I now began to think 
the matter rather serious, and certainly it seemed high time to prepare 
ou^te^tamentary documents. This friendly salutation between us and 
the'^ enemy continued for the space of three or four hours, when the 
position being nearly turned, we w^ere ordered forward to charge a 
body of dragoons which yet kept their station; Nothing struck me 
more forcibly on this occasion than the contrast between my own horse 
and the steeds of the old campaigners, which had been used to the ser- 
vice. While my own charger snorted, pranced, and plunged under me, ‘ 
and like the war-horse in Scripture seemed to cry Ha ! ha ! the horse$ 
which had been accustomed to the sound of the firing and had seen 
their fellows drop around the^, stood trembling excessively as if in 
terror of a similar fate. This fact furnishes an illustration of the 
distinction betWj^n physical and moral courage. A youqg soldier 
when he into battle, however hot and impatient he is, has 

^1 a little t||r^bing at his heart, and a little trembling in his limbs ; 
while a veteran, on the contrary, loses all these symptoms of rash and 
youthful valour, and becomes more collected and calm in proportion 
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as he is acquainted with the extent of the dangers with which he is 
environed. But to the charge. The enemy prudently filed off as we 
advanced, and just as we were preparing to make a deadly 1>nset 
upon tj^em, they put spurs to their horses and made off with the\nni 9 St 
mortifying coolness. I confess I had wrought up my spirit to ftelfbrm 
some terrible prodigies of valour, and when I saw our prey esCa^> 1 
felt in the situation of a bow, the string of which has slipped j^t 
the arrow has been drawn to the head. 

Although we were disappointed in the present instance, a fetv^days 
sffterwards we had a rencontre which was sufficient to satisfy the ke|^n«- 
^ est appetite. 1 have already, in the commencement of these iriy com- 
mentaries, attempted to describe my sensations during an infantry 
charge ; but the same operation when I was mounted on the back of 
an ungovernable beast of a charger, proved a very different affair. It 
was about sunset after a long day’s march, and we had halted and were 
‘ justlighting our camp-fires, calculating amongst ourselves who would be 
the happy man to go out upon picquet, when we w^ja suddenly ordered 
to mount and advance immediately. The enemy’^picquet was witliin 
a few yards before us, and I with about twenty men was ordered for- 
ward to skirmish with them. Skirmishing is by no means a pleasant 
occupation ; it is too like a harlequinade. My men made a very skilful 
use of their carbines, and w'e gradually drove the enemy’s skirmishers 
in. I observed that they fell in upon a regiment of French dragoons, 
which were stationed upon an open space of ground on the outside of a 
small town. The object of our movement I immediately found to be, 
to attack this body of horse. Our regiment had no sooner arrived on 
the plain than we formed in front of the enemy. I was called in witli 
my party just as our soldiers had drawn their sabres. This looked as 
if they were in earnest. The squadron to which I belonged was the 
first, and indeed the only one which charged. We advanced at a steady 
trot till we were about ten yards from the enemy, when the words 
“ gallbp,” “ charge,” followed close upon one another, and every man 
“ dashed the rowels in his steed,” and fixed himself firmly in his saddle. 
Like a young sportsman who first draws a trigger, I no sooner touched 
my horse’s flank with my heel, than I involuntarily shut my eyes, and 
immediately after I felt a most tremendous shock. This made me look 
about me, and I perceived that the impetus of my noble charger had 
laid three French jades and their riders prostrate before me. One of 
the dragoons, a light active fellow, had just gained his legs, and with 
sacre in his mouth, and a long sabre in his hand, was about to wreck 
his vengeance upon my Bucephalus ; when a back-handed blow from 
my sword upon his headpiece put a speedy termination to his, schemes 
of revenge. Our squadron did not cover the whole front of the Frencli 
regiment, but as far as we did extend, wherever we came in contact, 
the enemy were, to use Bonaparte’s own expression, completely 
** bouleversee, renversee.” A portions of the enemy retired about a 
hundred yards, and immediately for|iled again with adroitness ; 

but we W3i:^ so little disordered by the first attack, were ready, 

as soon as they were in order, to make a fresh chilli^', ' Which we in- 
stantly did with the same spirit and the same succe^s^^asdiefore. The 
discomfited party, supported by a fresh squadron of hussars, again 
shewed front in the town ; and so slightly had our mon suffered in 
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these two charges, a thing almost unparalleled, but ptocee^ing, no 
doubt, from the weak state of the French horses and men, dim: we rc-» 
^;rpeated the dose again in the centre of the market-plac^, while the 
^l^fench inhabitants were looking out of their windows, and screaming 
j^th horror and amazement at the skilful manner in which we admi- 
•^stered it* The French displayed their usual gallantry ; and though 
, t)iey were evidently unfit to^stand up before us, on being driven out 
JOf the town they tried thewexperiment a fourth time with the same 
^^\fiuccess : nothing but darkness prevented us from either killing df cap- 
ttiring every man of them. 

^ A great number of prisoners fell into our hands ; but our principal 
object, as is the usage and practice of dragoons, was to capture horses, 
and not men ; seeing that the quadruped will fetch about two hundred 
erd^^ns, whereas the biped is pttcrly worthless. We returned into the 
town with our prizes, where in consequence of the darkness of the 
night and some of our men having straggled, a little plundering took 
place. Indciff so great was the hurry ,and confusion of all these 
transactions, that after I had got into camp, 1 discovered a couple of 
fine roasted gallinas and a bottle of sparkling champaigne, which made 
an excellent supper ; nor could 1 complain of the want of provisions 
for several days afterwards.. I was roused the following morning bya 
messenger from rny old friend and commander the Baron, who had re- 
ceived a severe wound in the htad, and was just delivering up his sword 
to the common enemy. I found him certainly on the point of capitu- 
lation : he was still sensible ; and beckoning to me to approach the 
spot where he lay, which was a diy ditch, covered by a tarpaulin 
supported at the coiners with four sticks, he appointed me his executor, 
desiring me to transmit tlie produce of his cttlcts to his mother at Nu- 
remberg. 'fhere was somotliing \ery melancholy in my poor friend’s 
departure, under privations and in circumstances like these, though 
the same time the scene was not altogether free from the ludicrous. 
Begging every one else to withdraw, he recounted to me in a whisj^r 
the various places in which his multifarious treasures were deposited, 
lie had very little vested in any government funds or in real securities, 
but in the folds of his doublet, and in various pans of his equipage, he 
tojd me, a very considerable sum in gold would be discovered. His 
principal regret at leaving this world seemed to be the loss of the*fine 
prospect of plunder, which our present circumstances promised. He 
compared himself to Moses, who peiished the moment he was entering 
upon the land of promise. Before we marched, I performed the duty 
of my new office, and consigned the remains of the gallant officer to a 
hole which I caused to be dug for the purpose. He was interred like 
a soldier, in the most unsophisticated style, without either winding- 
sheet or coffin. Perchance, reader, if thou hast sojourned in the vil- 
lage of Carbon, thou hast stepped over the ashes of as true a soldier as 
ever smoked pipe and drank brandy beneath the canopy of Heaven ! 

The Bardbiy^itnd one dragoon wounded, were the only losses which we 
sustained, wb0e, on the contrary, the French had about two hundred 
men horsmde combat. After three or four days hard marching, I was 
sent back, with my own troop and a company of Portuguese ca^adores] 
to a small town called St. Martory, to guard the passage of a bridge 
against the brigands in the mountains and the French troops* on the 
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other side of the river, and to prevent them from annoying the rear 
and tutting off the supplies of ouf army. The duty was by no means 
tdthai^a saf(| or a pleasant one. We were forced to be perpetually on*' 
the qm vivcy not knowing the point fiom which the enemy would coipe 
upon us, though we were assured they were prepared to do so. 
horses were never unsaddled, nor did our men put off their clothes f 
and we stationed constant picquets on the opposite side of the ri^i 
towards the Pyrenees. Some of the Portuguese who were employe 
on this sesvice, caused us considerable alarm one night. Three Frenqa 
deserters, by a circuitous route, were intending to reach St. Martory, 
and the Portuguese in their alarm multiplied these three men in buck<^^ 
ram into a large body of the enemy. The bugle roused me from my 
bed, to which, as a special favour to them, T had “ for that night 
only” consigned my wearied limbs, and seizing my sword and belt, and 
placing my casque upon ray head, I sallied forth, clothed in the htex- 
prenbibles usually worn by the Highland regiments. I believe many of 
the troop wore the same regimentals. The PoriuguAe were firing 
pretty sharply when I arrived amongst them, and I cxpe.-^od a serious 
affair of it. The serjeant of the Portuguese informed me that they had 
killed one of the enemy, (and sure enough one of the poor .dragoons 
had fallen) and that the rest were lying behind an cnbankment. I in- 
stantly ordered our men to charge ; but, as we were proceeding on a trot, 
we were stopped by the two other deserters, who were lying flat on 
their faces directly in our road, and who, on being questioned, informed 
us of the true state of the affair. Thus we returned shivering to 
quarters, without any loss of life, though not entirely without loss of 
blood. E. 


ANACREONTIC. 

Fiom the Spanish of D. Jose Cadalso. 

“ Quien de aquesta Colima?* 

Who with yonder fcsli\e band 
DovMiward comes with easy pace. 
With the wine-cup in his hand 
And the smile upon his face? 

With the ivy and the vine 
Are his rosy temples ciownM — 
Jolly swains and nymphs divine 
Lightly there are dancing round. 

To the pipe’s enlivening voice 
Every tongue his deeds repeating ; 
And with shouts and cheerful noise 
All his jovial coming greeting. 

Tis Bacchus to a certainty, 

The jolly Gocj — I know him well. 
Sir, you’re mistaken, it was 1, 

The author of thl bagatelle. 
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The attention of general readers lias been so long and s# exdnsiyely 
/^nfined to the higher and more celebrated creations of genius, that to 
^xpect them to divert it willingly to humbler and more unpretending 
;it**oductions, appears in some degree an idle hope. Men are disposed 
^ estimate things by their outward and visible forms, rather than" their 
and essential excellence. The eye which has been attracted and. 
vdaszled by the magnificence of some splendid palace, turns ifelutifantly 
thfi lowly and unobtrusive beauty of a retired cottage. To some such 
mistaken and exclusive feeling may we chiefly ascribe the neglect into 
>vhich what was once a distinct and pleasing branch of literature has 
fallen. The ordinary student considers an epigram as the vehicle of 
so^me low and ignoble witticism — some malicious personality, or 
the poor conveyance of a pun. If this sort of composition had never 
aimed at high^ objects, it would have deserved the contempt it has re- 
ceived ; but whoever is familiar with the ‘literature of antiquity, will 
acknowledge, that amongst the Greek epigrams are to be found some of 
the sweetest flowers which genius has scattered in its flight to im- 
mortality. 

In this book-making age, when few things are deemed too sacred or 
too worthless for publicity, and still fewer which deserve to be made 
public, are left in obscurity, it seems somewhat strange that the am- 
bitious enterprise of our poetical aspirants should have suffered that 
capacious storehouse of poetry, the Greek Anthologies, to remain so 
long unexplored. Occasionally, at distant intervals, some tasteful 
scholar has felt and imitated their beauty, and too often without ac- 
knowledgment ; but it is only lately that they have been pointed out 
to the English reader as worthy of his study and admiration. Cum- 
berland, in his admirable essays on the Greek drama, (in the Observer) 
first recommended them to general attention, with some happy trans- 
lations ; and within a few years Mr. Bland has published a volume of 
selections from the Anthology, many of which are rendered with very 
great success. As the subject is still new to many of our readers, it 
may not be uninteresting briefly to trace, the progress, and at the same 
»time cite some of the more characteristic specimens of epigrammatic 
writing, from its origin to our times. 

The word epigram, as is manifest, means nothing more than a simple 
inscription, originally affixed to religious offerings ; afterwards it was 
written on the gate of the Temple, and by a gradual and easy tran- 
sition, passed to other edifices of a public character — to statues of gods 
and heroes, and all who had distinguished tliemselves by their pa- 
triotism, courage, or virtue. The name was at first applied without 
distinction to inscriptions in verse or prose ; and the old historians fur- 
nish many examples of the latter. Legislators and philosophers soon 
employed it to convey any political or moral precept which they wished 
to impress strongly ; as from its brevity it might be more e^ily remem- 
bered. Finally, an epigram came to signify, amongst the Greeks, any 
short piedi of poetry which conveyed a single idea, or expressed a single 
feeling ; and what at first was nothing more than the naked communi- 
cation of a fact, anuired in the end a recognized and respectable statioq 
in literature. tKsc who are unacquainted with this class of ancient 
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poetry, form erroneous notions of its cWacter, if they take the 
French and English epigrams, or even most%f those of Martial an^ 
Auaonius, f^r their guide. A modern epigram is a short production, 
containing e,ome conceit of thought, or play upon words, and generally 
of a satirical cast. Its inventors, however, never used it as a medium? 
of satire or pun ; and very rarely, and only in the decline of Greci^iii , 
taste, of conceit. In their lighter convivial epigrams, the thought 
generally of a melancholy cast — a reflection on the shortness of lif^, 
the t'ra])sftoriness of our enjoyments, or some admonition agaiiist ., 
the frailties of our nature. The better order was commonly of a scjiougJ 
cast, like this of Pherecrates: — 

" Age is the heaviest burthen man can bear. 

Compound of disappointment, pain, and care ; 

For when the miners experience comes at length. 

It comes to mourn the body’s los^ of strength ; 

Resign’d ‘to ignorance all onr bettor day 
Knowledge just ripens when the man decays ; 

One ray of light the closing eye receives. 

And wisdom only takes what folly leaves.” CuMBiiaLAND. 

As a class of composition the Greek epigram has no counterpart in 
the literature of any modern language ; and that which corresponds to 
it the nearest, is the French the Italian and the more 

sober species of English so/fg. In expressing a single thought, the 
Greeks were desirous of making it as simple as possible, and they 
sought after the simplest and most natural diction, 'fhey looked for a 
style which might become the sentiment, and forbore to imitate tlie 
splendid imagery, the varied and artful combinations, the minute de- 
scriptions, the developement of character, the fictions and ornameutwS, 
the ** pomp and circnrastance** of the loftiiT order of poetry. Their 
restricted space aflbrdcd no room for display, and they therefore never 
aimed at it. Nor do they present any instances of wit — as the word is 
commonly understood. If they have any wit, it is only in the sense of 
Pope, who reduces it to mere happiness of language — “ what oft was 
thought, hut ne’er so well expressed.'’ Hence the characteristic epi- 
thet of a Greek epigram is or neatness and grace. Whilst 

they resorted to obvious sentiments, and clotlied them in simple a^nd 
delicate language, they were sure to please ; and from the earliest 
limes scholars have found them a source of pleasure and solace in the 
original, and in imitations and translations they have been perused with 
delight by those who were unacquainted with the Greek. Johnson 
has paid an elegant and feeling compliment to an epigram of Ariphron ; 
and we know that he often devoted his sleepless nights, and the inter- 
vals of pain in his last illness, to rendering them into Latin*. We can, 
thus supported, bear very patiently the sneers of Chesterfield, who 
was neither scholar nor poet. It is un/tnown, however, to mere 
Englisli students, that the Anthology is a great magazine of poetical 
common-places. It would not be dif^cult ta point out the source of 
many beautiful passages of modern poetry among the old Greek epi- 
grams. Cumberland detected the original of Ben Jonson’jf popular 


» * Scaliger used to beguile the hours of sleeplessness hi imbuing Martial iiit^ 
Greek. ” 
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verses, “ Drink to me only with thine eyes,’* &c. in the erotic pieces df 
Philostratus ; and thou^ thdy are not the most favourable s^iecimexi 
M the simplicity we have talked of, yet they do not appear to merit 
the very severe censures of Cumberland. Many other •productions 
which have been long admired, might be followed up to the same 
aburce. Poets rarely like to confess their obligations, and where they 
-can [)oach with so much impunity, there is an additional temptation to 
Jbte dishonest. Some of the Greek epigrams have a value quite distinct 
from elegance of expression, and delicacy and truth of sentiment. Jfhey 
, illustrate events, manners and feelings, where history from its ge- 
^iierality is deficient ; and in more than one instance furnish the evi- 
dences of history. Herodotus has preserved two of Simonides — the 
‘ first, on a personage of celebrity in his time ; the other, commemorative 
of one of the most glorious deeds which history has recorded — the 
sacri fice. at Thermopylae. 

** Greatly to ilic — if this be glory’s height. 

For the fair inoetl we own our fortune kind. 

For Greece atid liberty wc plunged to night. 

And left a never-dying name behind.” 

TliucydidcvS, among others, cites the following epitaph on the daugh- 
ter of the tyrant Hippias, slain by Harmodius and Aristogitou. We 
give it, not merely as a specimen of concise and appropriate sepulchral 
inscription, but also as a testimony to the siniplicity of the age. 

** Daughter of him who ruled the Athenian plains. 

This honour’d dust Archidicc contains, 

Of tyrants mother, daughter, sister, wife — 

Her soul was humble, and unstain’d her life.” 

Aristotle very frequently quotes them to illustrate his assertions ; and 
we are still in possession of several of Plato, which furnish the earliest 
and almost the only examples of play upon words in the whole An- 
thology. Tiicy are on a favourite boy, whose name was Astfiv 
(a star) — 

“ In life thou vvert niy morning star, 

]]ut now that death has stolen thy light, 

Alasl thou shiiiesi dim and far, 

Like the pale beam that weeps at night.” Moore. 

Another to the same — 

“ Why dost thou gaze upon the sky? 

(Jli! that 1 were that spangled spiiere. 

And every star should be an eye ^ 

To wonder on thy beauties here.” Id. 

One more specimen of this philosopher’s poetical effusions — 

Whene’er thy ncctar’d kiss 1 sip, 

And drink thy breath in melting twine. 

My soul then gutters to my lip. 

Heady to fly and mix with thine.” ♦ Id. 

Diodorus Siculus and Piutallh have likewise preserved a considerable 
number of these light and fugitive productions. Notwithstanding th« 
diligence ^ collectors, the Anthology is very far from being complete. 
The earliest collection of any note is that of Meleager, one of the gen- 
tlest and most ailecting of poets. He has flung a iiielaiichbly grace 
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over hie versed, which renders them inexpressibly touching. His own 
e][>igjranHi are the chief ornaments of his beai^ul collection. The fol- 
lowing (translated by Mr. Bland) is supposeoto be spoken by a lover 
on the shor# of the Hellespont. 

** Sea-wandering barks that o'er the ^gean sail 
With pennants streaming to the northern gale. 

If in your course the Coan strand ye reach. 

And see my Phan ion musing on the beach. 

With eye intent upon the macid sea. 

And constant heart that only beats for me, — 

Tell my sweet mistress, that for her 1 haste 
To greet her landing from the watery waste : 

So Jove shall calm with smiles the waves below. 

And bid for you his softest breezes blow.” 

This, to a young girl who died on the day of her marriage, is very 
simple and affecting : — 

“ CaUista, when she loosed her virgin zone. 

Found in the nuptial bed an early grave : 

Death clairnM the bridegroom’s right: to death alone 
Tlie treasure promised to her spouse she gave. 

To sweetest sounds the happy evening fled. 

The flute’s soft strain and hymeneal choir; 

At morn sad wailings echo round the bed. 

And the glad hymns on quivering lips expire 

The very torches that at fall of night 

Shed their bright radiance o'er the bridal room — 

Those very torches, with the morning’s light, 

Conduct the lovely sufferer to the tomb.”* ** 

One more of Meleager, on a virtuous man, — 

“ Hail, universal Motlier! lightly rest 
On that dead form. 

Which, when with life invested, ne’er oppress’d 
Its fellow worm.” 

This is another of those obvious thoughts which often occur in 
similar compositions. Martial has employed it ; but, as usual, wrought 
it into a pun, — 

** Mollia nec rigidus cespes legal ossa, nec illi, 

Terra, gravis fueris ; non fuit ilia tibi.” 

Some of the wags of the last century have imitated it by reversing the 
prayer, in the epigram on Sir John Vanbrugh, in allusion to ihe 
ponderous character of his ediflees — 

“ Lie heavy on him, Earth I for he 

• Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 

* The thought of being married to death is not uncommon in the Greek and 
Latin writers. There is another epigram of Fanlus Silentiarius, on his daughter, 
in which it is very gracefully expressed ; and Ovid — 

** Nostraque plorantes video super ora parentes, 

Et face pro thalami fax mihi cnortis adest.” 

And old Capulet, over the supposed dead body of Juliet. The beginniugis a/fected 
and quibbling : but it concludes in a better stratt-^ ^ 

All things that we ordained festival 
Turn from their office to black funeral ; 

Our instruments to melancholy bqlls ; 

Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast ; 

. Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change, 

And bridal flowers serve for a buried corse ” 
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In the decline and degradation of Grecian power, genius and taste 
‘ sank under the common^oom. The outbreakinga of .poetry ^cre few 
and distant, and flung a momentary radiance only over the* general 
darkness. The next collector was Agathias, who gatheaed together 
such pieces as he found scattered about the productions of his age. 
, His own poetry was admired by his contemporaries, and is often tender 
and just, but sometimes betrays the corruption of taste which began to 
^prevail. The following is very spirited : it has, as an anonymous critic 
has observed of it, “ all the gallantry of Waller;^ with none of his con- 
ceits ; and all the warmth and poetry of Moore, with none "of ffls in- 
delicacy.” No slight share of the plaintiveness and delicacy belongs 
to the translator, Mr. Merival. 

Go, idle amorous boys ! 

What are your cares and joys. 

To love, that swells the longing virgin’s breast ? 

^ A flame half hid in doubt. 

Soon kindled, soon burnt out| 

A blaze of momentary heat at best. 

Haply you well may find 
(Proud privilege of your kind) 

Some friend to share the secret of your heart ; 

Or, if your inbred grief 
Admit of such relief. 

The dance, the chase, the^^,^lay, assuage your heart. 

Whilst we, poor hapless maids. 

Condemned to pine in shades, 

And to our dearest friends our thoughts deny; 

Can only sit and weep. 

While all around us sleep, 

Unpitied languish and unheeded die.” 

We cannot quit Agathias without quoting another example of a dif- 
ferent kind. It shews that the epigram had already lost its uniform 
simplicity ; and independent of its pleasantry, proves that the dubiety 
and cautiousness of lawyers has afforded in other times, as well as in 
ours, a reason for remonstrance, and the subject of sarcastic wit. 

A plaintiff' thus explain’d bis cause 
To counsel learned in the laws ^ 

* My bond-maid lately ran away. 

And in her flight was met by A, 

Who, knowing she belong’d to me, 

Espoused her to his servant B. 

The issue of this marriage, pray. 

Do they belong to me or A ?’ 

The lawyer, true to his vocation. 

Gave sign of deepest cogitation. 

Look’d at a score of books, or near. 

Then hemmed, and said — ‘ Your case is clear. 

Those chilldren so begot by B, 

Upon your bond-maid must, you see, 

Be your's dt A’s ; — now, this 1 say — 

They can’t be your’s if they to A * 

Belong,— it follows then, of course, 

That if they are not his, they’re your’s. 

Therefore, by my advice, in short. 

You ’ll take the opinion of the court.’ ” 
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During the dark and barbarous ages that succeeded, the collection 
of Mel^ger suffered more than that of Agadiias. Whatever was uhr 
genious, elegant, and fanciful, fell under the destructive rage of ’ 
secuting priciits, who made little distinction between the embellishment^ r 
which genius had dung over sensuality, and the purest and most beau- 
tiful relics of affection and sorrow. Manuscripts decayed, and, for 
want of transcribers, were sometimes entirely lost ; and but for the ^ 
timely diligence of a few scholars gifted with taste and perseverance,^ 
very little of the Greek epigrams would have come down to our times, * , 
To Planudes, — Salmasius, the celebrated antagonist of Milton, — ^but,^'^ , 
above all, to the laborious and learned Brunck, are wc indebted for 
that extensive collection, which has recently been . edited by Jacobs ^ 
with very considerable taste and unexampled erudition. We have not 
space for mor^than one or two additional selections. Leonidas has 
very sweetly versified an anecdote familiar to all, but which can never 
cease to be pleasing, it is so tenderly true to nature. The tj^anslation 
is by Mr, Rogers. 

While on the clilT with calm delight she kneels, 

And the blue vales a thousand joys recal, 

See, to the last, last verge her infant steals ! 

Oh fly — yet stir not, speak not, lest it fall. 

Far better taught, she lays her bosom bare, 

And the fond boy springs back to nestle there. 

With this of Simmias nn S<mpcles, translated by Addison, we shall 
close our extracts from the GreSk Anthology. 

Wind, gentle evergreen, to form a shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid ; 

Sweet ivy! lend thine aid, and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clustering vine : 

Thus shall thy lasting leaves, with beauties hung. 

Prove grateful emblems of the lays he sung. 

One great distinguishing excellence of the Greek sepulchral inscrip- 
tions is their appropriateness. They do not, like the “ Epitaphs to be 
let” of Pope, deal in any general eulogy, but spring out of the charac- 
ter of the person, and belong to him alone. They contain the name 
of the deceased, and whatever else is necessary to make them intelli- 
gible. Perhaps there is no part of English literature— if literatu^ 
will permit the association — which is so despicable, as its sepulchral in- 
scriptions. We are inferior not only to the ancients, but even to our 
contemporaries. No one can visit an English church-yard without be- 
ing disgusted with the tawdry and unmeaning trash — the ungrammati- 
cal and “ splay-foot rhymes,” which disfigure the monuments of the de- 
parted ; and where the same stuff is applied to fifty different persons of , 
different ages, sex, and rank. These “ sepulchral lies” have been well 
described in the epigram : — 

** Friend, in your epitaphs grieved. 

So very much is said ; 

‘ , One half will never believed. 

The other, never read.” 

The Greeks were singularly happy in the appropriateness of this 
sort of inscription, and in the delicacy with which the traits of character 
were pouched out, and in the pathetic and affectionate language of 
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sorrow. In judging the Greek epigrAms^ they must be tried by their 
o^vU'la^s. More must not be demanded from them than, they werejn- 
tended to convey. Least of all must we seek in them the wit and 
piquancy which belong to those of our times. Nor will any one^derive 
much pleasure from their perusal, whose taste is not delicate enough to 
feel Uiat the greatest charm of light poetry is the simple representation 
of unlaboured sentiments. 

The Latin epigrammatists appear to have disdained the exquisite 
simplicity of their predecessors, and to have sought dfter more remote 
and sti'iking combinations. In the midst of a good <leal of conceif ancf 
some obscenity, Catullus has, however, attained a higher point of ele- 
gancy and beauty than any other of the Roman wits. Martial some- 
where equals him in genius to Virgil, and in this bold opinion he has 
been followed by some modern critics. Nothing of his that<d)as dome 
down to us justifies such a comparison. Had his imagination been less 
depraved and hj^ taste more pure, his geniits was certainly far beyond 
that of any of the Greek anthologists, with perhaps the exception of 
Meleager. Martial has been placed at the head* of this class of writers 
ancient and modern ; and if wit and fecundity are sufficient reasons, he 
deserves the station. In brevity, smartness and variety, he is above 
Catullus and all other professed epigrammatists. His style is pure and 
correct, though some very nicejiidges affect to perceive in it traces of 
the Spanish dialect. In wliat Addison call^|mxed wit he is scarcely 
inferior to Cowley. The greatest fault ofwHptttiaJpHvhich belongs in 
some measure to his age, is his licentiousnl^s ; and notwithstanding 
the severity with which he reprehends vice, he is frj^uently its mis- 
chievous but seductive teacher. The epigrams of Auaonius are oftener 
imitations from the Greek than original, and the language had become 
in his time effeminate and affected. 

Among the moderns the epigram has changed its character. Instead 
of comprehending a wide class of poetry, it has a distinct and limited 
acceptation. An epigram with us must be a good things or it is nothing. 
It is no loUger the mould of an elegant and airy thought, or a plaintive 
and affecting feeling gracefully and artlessly expressed, but of far- 
fetched and occult resemblances wrought up to the highest polish and 
point. That delicate tenderness, which belongs to the amatory effusions 
of the Greeks, is not to be found amongst the epigrams of the moderns : 
it belongs to a different kind of composition. Of all modern writers 
Metastasio, perhaps, has been the most successful in finding out this 
secret path to the heart, although he has decked it too profusely with 
flowers. The songs of this elegant and pathetic poet approach the 
most nearly to the Greeks in feeling, though not in simplicity. One 
great advantage he has in comrrion with his countrymen, in the peculiar 
soflness and melody of his language, which renders it so fit for the 
sentiments of love. Thefertility of his genius is unparalleled. Guarini, 
Tasso, and others of the Italian ](foets, are very happy in their amatory 
poetry, with the abatement of occasional conceits and florid embellish- 
ment. The moral sentiments, which make so large a part of the* Greek 
Anthology, do not exist in separate pieces, but are incorporated into 
their larger poems. This may be observed of all the modern lan- 
guages. The Italj^ans, in their sepulchral inscriptions, have closely 
followed the Latin models ; and rarely, if ever, do they entrust their ' 
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respect and afFection for the departed to a poetical inscription in their 
native tongue. ♦ 

The French madrigal is sometimes written in the very spirit of an« 
cient Greece. In' condensation of thoughts, happiness of epithet, and 
delicacy of turn, it is often unequalled. But the language, as well as 
the charaej^er of that mercurial people, is almost too sprightly and' 
vivacious to be chained down to the uniform simplicity and d^eXeta of 
the Greeks. They are too much addicted d dire des Jleiirettes^ ♦Yet 
what can be meft'e simple-hearted and tender than this address of 
^aefame de Mirepoix to the Due de Nivernois, avec une touch dit^ses 
eheieux? 

Les voilii, les cheveux clepuis long temps blanchis, 

D'une longue union qu’ils soient pour vous legage : 

Je ne regrette rien de ce que in’6ta IVige; 

^ II me laisse dc vrais amis. 

On inVime presqq’autant^ et j’aime davantage. 

L’a^tre de ramiti^ luit dans I’hiver des ans. 

Fruit precieux de I’estime, du gout, et du temps j 
On ne s’y indprend plus, on ciidc h son empire, 

Et Conjoint sous les cheveux blancs 
All charme de s’aimer, le droit de se le dire. 

Perhaps a more caustic satire was never written than this upon a 
certain Countess de la Caumont. 


Qu^d Pi^niel, non sans reinords, 
BMCa^onte * 


; ei^t fait Ic corps, 

Sentant qu’une dme raisonnablc 
Nc pourroit, sans d’aftreux degouts, 

Habiter dans un corps semblable, 

II en fit la prison d’un diable ! — 

— Et e'est le plus dainnd de tous. 

The following affecting lines upon a young and beautiful fhmale, 
torn away by death from the dearest hopes, is above what might be 
expected from the imputed inability of the French to feel deeply and 
sincerely. They are inscribed on an urn, at the entrance of a grove 
where the young girls of a neighbouring village used to assemble 

Jeunes heaut^s, qui wnez dans ces lieux 
Fouler d’un pied IdglftPherbe tendre et fleurie, 

Cominc vous j’ai connu les plaisirs de la vie, ^ 

Vos I’dtes, VOS transports, et vos aimables jeux. 

L'amour ber 9 oit inon coeur de ses douces chim^res, 

£t PHymen me ffattoit du destin le plus beau ; 

Un instant ddtruisit ces erreurs mensongi^rcs. 

Que me reste-il ? — le tombeau. 

Voltaire has furnished an immense number of epigrams on almost 
every subject, and of every degree of merit. It is as difficult to know 
where to begin as how to leave off* in selecting from him. This deli- 
cate compliment is to Madame Lulling with a nosegay, on the day she 
completed her hundredth year : — 

Nos grands pferes vous virent belle. 

Par votre esprit vous plairez h cent ans : 

Vous mdritez d’^pouser Fontenelle*, 

Et d^etre sa veuve long-tcms. * 


* Fontcocllc lived to the a^c of 100. 
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Thi$, on a statue of Niobe, is an imitation from the Greek : — 

Le fat£^ courroux des Dieux 
t ^ Changes cette. femme en pierre. 

, . Le sculpteur a fait hien mieux, 

V II a fait tout le contraire. 

This id likewise an imitation, on the statue of Venus by t’raxiteles : — 
Oiii — je me montrai toute nue 
Au Dieu Mars, au bel Adonis ; 

* A Vulcain meme— et j*en rougis — 

Mais, Praxit^le, oh ni Vt-il vue ? • ^ 

He has imitated Ausonius, who had imitated some Greek epigram- 
matist, in the following : — Lais offering her mirror to Venus. — 

Je Ic donnc h Venus, pui‘'.qu*elle est toujours belief 
II redouble trop mes ennuis ; ^ 

Je nc saiirois me voir dans cc miroir hdelle 
Ni telle quej’^tais, ni telle queje suis. 

But to the wit of Voltaire there is no enii, and we must consult the 
patience of our readers, by putting an end to our quotations. 

There is but little space left to speak of our ‘own language. In the 
serious and tender style of epigram we have no one author who has 
written much, though we have many who have written well. From 
that cluster of poetical names which adorned the age of Elizabeth, 
many beautiful specimens of feeling and fancy might be selected. But 
conceit, quibble, and eifpkaism were the w|s|J|s which grew up in that 
fertile soil, and deformed the harvest. Wallfer, when he escapes from 
the faults of his predecessors, is elegant and happy ; and sometimes, 
though very rarely, Cowley. Our epitaphs are confessedly of a very 
low character ; occasionally we meet with one that is readable, when 
genius takes it in hand, as that of Ben Jonson on the Countess of Pem- 
broke, and a few others. Pope’s are notoriously bad, from their 
vagueness and inappropriateness. We have stately monuments, with 
cold and stiff inscriptions in foreign languages ; yet how scanty a num- 
ber of simple testimonies, of spontaneous outpourings of sadness and 
affection, can any one remember in the vast extent of our literature ! 
In the witty and satirical epigram|^, it may be doubted whether any 
language is more abundantly em||bed. This, on Cibber’s obtaining 

the liaiireateship, is bitterly contemptuous : — 

In merry old England it once was a rule. 

The king had his poet and also his fool : 

But now we're so frugal, I 'd have you to know it. 

That Cibber can serve both for fool and for poet. 

There is another of Pope on Dennis, which is.dreadfully severe : — 
Should Dennis publish you had stabbed your brother,^ 
Lampoon'd your monarch, or debauch'd your mother ; 

Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had f 
Too dull for laughter, Jbr reply too mad : 

On one so poor you cannot take the law ; 

On one so old you scorn your sword to draw ; 

Uncaged then let the harmless monster rage, ' 

Secure in dulness, madness, want, and age. 

But Pope’s p«ctry is a string of epigrams. 

* She forgets Anchises, and Paris, and a long list besides, or tbe scandalous 
chronicle has defamed her goddess-ship. 



Prior has written a considerable number. The manner of his, tirnes^ 
and the whole cast of our literature, had acquired a French ton&of ligh^^^ 
superficial and sportive smartness, into which the disposition of Prw 
easily Ml, and in which he sustained his full share of distinctionf Tlie 
corrupted taste and profligate habits of Charles the Second’s reign hfi^d| 
been sufficiently amended by the Revolution to impart a little sobrieQ^' 
to the productions of genius, without abating the passion for point, and 
wit, and affectation. The humour of Prior is arch and racy ; and in 
Jight epigrammatic effusions there is an ease, vivacity, and piquancy of 
expression, which pleases in the midst of occasional indelicacy. 

The great facility which this mode of writing, from its brevity, 
afforded to satire, and the ease with which it might be written and re- 
member^, have been the principal reasons why the modern epigram, 
strictly sffeaking, has been appropriated to witty severity. Every one 
at some period of his life feels the inclination and the ability to vent 
his anger or his contempt against an antagonist, and gladly avails him- 
self of the happy medium of an epigram. We are always diverted with 
the exposure and ridictile of another, not merely frorn the cleverness 
with which it may be done, but also from a confused feeling of self- 
congratulation at having escaped the lash ourselves. Still, the epigram is 
commonly looked upon as the domain of small wits only. The masters 
of the song fly at higher game. They must achieve a tragedy or an 
epic ; they are for “ Ercl^s* vein,” and cannot “ roar gently.” Some 
of our living poets, however, have sported in this field with very great 
success ; and we hope it is no unbecoming wish that we may see, 
through their instrumentality, the epigram restored to its ancient 
honours. N. 


WIGS. 

While Captain Parry is having a tefe-a-tetc witli the North Pole, I 
have taken advantage of his absence to say a few words concerning the 
polar regions : — not the regions of cold, congelation, and candle-light, 
but of those illustrious envelopes of the mental faculties, vulgarly called 
wigs. The silken fraruo-work on which the superstructure of a wig is 
raiised, I can almost believe to be rae ne tting of Lachesis herself, so 
intimately is it connected with the destinies of its wearer. But tTiedays 
of its glory arc gone by : in the pictures of Addison, Garth, and other 
great men of that aera, the rich profusion of clustering locks, that do not 
‘‘ stream like a meteor to the troubled air,” but rather hang like a milky- 
way round their shoulders, proves that the Augustan age of genius was 
also the Augustan agd of wigs. I do not mean to infer that the latter 
was the^'^cause of the former; but of this I am certain, thaf 
have more influence on the fate of men than is generally sup- 
posed. Mr. Whitfield thought that nothing contributed more to the 
conversion of sinners ; and as Samson lost his strength with his hair, 
so I have no doubt it was by mean^ of a wig that he regained it. 

The once fashionable expression, too, of “ dash my wig,” is no small 
proof of it^ importance : which oath, if it may be so called, does not 
of course come within the prohibition, “ thou shalt not *swear by the 
head ; for thou canst not make one hair white or black.” To make it 
white I fancy has not beema very desirable object since powder has been 
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out of fashion — among young men, at least, for I can still say in the 
w^or4s of Ovid — • 

“ Pulvere canitiem genitor 
Fcedat^ 

But there is one Mr. Prince, who has very impiously discovered means 
to turn the hair not only black, but any colour into which” a sun-beatn 
can be dissected, combined, or recombined. The misfortune is, that 
it is uncertain what hue it will take until the experiment has been tried ; 

' but they who “ set their crown upon a cast,” must stand the hazm'd of 
i^thedie.” What an awful suspense while the metamorphosis is going on ! 

' But how much more awful must have been the discovery I hear a lady 
made the other day, who, after the application of this specific, found 
her locks converted to a bright lilac—* A bright lilac!’ exclai|||||^ my fair 
reader, * why that is ten times worse than bright red much worse, *I 
grant ; and for my part, I cannot account for the universal antipathy 
that has been shewn towards red hair in every age of the world. 
Herodotus tells us, tliat the Africans put to death all red-haired people. 
Terence reckons it, togetlier with cat’s eyes and a parrotty nose, as an 
insurmountable objection to a jiroposed bride ; and a friend of mine 
declares, that he was flogged at Rugby for no other crime than having 
red hair. 

But to return to my subject : it is no small gratification to see the 
judicial wig still legitimately upheld in its ** pride of place.” Mow, in- 
deed, could a judge summon gravity sufiicient to check the insolence of 
a hardened culprit, or overcome the taciturnity of a contumacious wit- 
ness, without those awful badges of authority — those birsutc cataracts 
“ whose headlong streams bang list’iiing in their fall,” and in whose 
curling waves lurk preambles, precedents, and perorations ; cases, 
commentaries, and convictions ; and all the aiiimalculm distinctions 
and divisions that only a lawyer’s nucrosco))ic eye can discover? The 
argumentative, or pleader’s wig, with its dangling curls, like so many 
codicils to a will, is seldom made as persuasive as it might be, from the 
carelessn^li^ of the wearer, who often shews a fringe of his own hair be- 
neath — ^a^t^glect altogether unpardonable, when we consider that the 
wig on ai.XaWyer’s head is the refr^ting medium, in passing and re- 
passingD^ll^ough which it was intended that all the sinuosities of the law 
should be made straight; and if it be put carelessly on, the natural and 
too frequent consequence is, that they come out ten times more twisted 
than before. For my part, whenever I am led into the neighbourhood 
of Lincoln’s Inn, I always avoid jogging the arm of the servant whom I 
change to meet carrying a square deal box by a brass handle, well know- 
ing much depends on the article it contains ; and 1 can easily imagine 
the consternation of a late noble chief justice, who, on one of his circuits, 
when he arrived at the first place where his wig was in requisition, dis- 
covered that he had thrown it ottt of the carriage window on the road 
in a bandbox, mistaking it for a parcel of feminine paraphernalia. 

In the library of St. John's college, Oxford, there is a picture of 
King Charles, the wig of which is formed entirely from the Psalms, 
written in a legible hand, which I suppose some loyal subject tran- 
scribed in his zeal for iTis master as Defender of the faith. I mention this 
for the sake of the hint that may be taken froip it to promote the study 
of the law ; and I would recommend that the picture of some renowned 
judge, with the Statutes at large written in his wig, should he hung up 
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in Westminster Hall for the benefit of those briefless Peripatetics/ Whose 
forensic talents are still wrapped up in a napkin. Leaving these sanc- 
tuaries of the law, what a variety presents itself to the eye of the phi- 
loploca^ist!— First, the hypocritical, or imitative periwig, that ‘‘ re- 
dolent of joy and youth,*’ supplies the place of Nature's pepper-and- 
salt locks on the head of the quinquagenarian bachelor, who still' 
delights “ to court the fair and glitter with the gay,” among whoih it 
passes for a while as freehold property, till the unbroken repoSe of 
every^curl, like the steady colour on a beauty’s cheek, betrays at last 
that it is merely copyhold. — Then comes the “ vix ea nostra voco,” or 
whity-brown flaxen wig, that does not aspire to rivalry with Natttte,' 
nor yet altogether scorn the neatness of art, but hovering doubtfully 
between dip two, presents much the same likeness to a head of hair, 
that the l^ck on which it was made does to the head it was made for. 
Neatest of all is the philharmonic, or musician’s jasy, that rises a 
scratch natural from the forehead, and terminates behind in a chorus 
of curls set in octaves, on and off of which the ha*, is most carefully 
moved for fear of creating discord, while a dislocated curl or a rebellious 
hair is adjusted with as much care as I suppose Caesar displayed in the 
adjustment of his own locks in the Senate-House, which freed Cicero 
from half his fears for the ambitious spirit of the man, though to me 
it would have been a proof that some affair of importance was revolving 
in his head. Last, but not least, is the theological wig, whose unctuous 
conglomeration of hair, powder, and pomatum, round the occiput of 
the reverend wearer, seems calculated by the force of gravity to turn 
his views towards heaven, while of a summer's day the superfluity of 
fat, like the oil of Aaron’s beard, “ runs down even unto the 'skirts of 
his clothing,” 

As a man is always delighted when he meets with any thing that 
tends to support an hypothesis of his own, I was somewhat pleased 
with what occurred to me a short time back. Having stept into the 
shop of “ an operator in the shaving line,” after he had described 
the state of the weather for the last week, and settled that of the week 
to come ; decided the war between the T urks and Greeks ; stepped 
across the Hellespont and given A%ia Minor to the Persians^ .walked 
with the Emperor Alexander to the East Indies ; touched at Buenos 
Ayres on his return, and made a few changes in the Administration at 
home — when, I say, he had thus travelled round the world, while his 
- razor was travelling over one half of my chin, during the time that he 
was engaged about the other half he entertained me with a dissertation 
on the criminal code ; and upon closer inspection I found that he had 
covereiJ a natural baldness with a counsel’s old wig, from which^ to 
make it more becoming, he had cut away the pendent curls with which 
they are usually decorated ; and this was, no doubt, the cause of the 
disapprobation he expressed at so mu^h hanging. At another time,^ 
when he had exchanged his legal for a clerical wig, he told me he was 
sorry to iiear that by a late act a bishop* could send a curate packing 
without warning or wages. 1 tried to convince him that curates had 
been gainers by that act ; but to no purpose— he had a curate’s wig and 
not a rector’s. 

In the course of these observations I have said nothing concerning 
the wigs of ladies, because as their only object can be the imitation of 
Nature, it would be a capital offence against the laws of politeness to 
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hint that their hair owes any thing to art, except the style of wearing 
it, which I certainly consider very tasty at present, and have often h?en 
caught by the two little curls that come twisting out from under the 
back of the bonnet, to hook the attention of gazers like mys<df, and 
,give t^a^jhian wounds as they fly. For my part, I am very well con- 
^pt to follow two curls and a pretty shape without splashing into the 
mud, perhaps, to be disappointed in the face, as I used to do when 
there were no curls behind : and now, a lady who does not choose to 
countenance an admirer, by dextrous movements may give him the^ 
slip, with tlie character of a “ dem fin girl,” only from the prepos- 
^keasing effects of these two curls. There is, however, a kind of semi- 
wig, commonly called a front, which is in great vogue under a bonnet 
or cap : — to any of my sex who may be smitten with a he^ of hair 
under such mysterious circumstances, 1 can only recomme^ the old 
adage — “ Fronti nulla fides^' M. R. Y. 

LOVE AND FOLLY. 

Among th* Olympian Chronicles 1 iTind — 

No matter where 1 read them — it is stated 
That Love was not, as wc suppose, born blind ; 

He lost his eyes, so the account is dated. 

Soon after man and Folly were created j 
This story, quite an antiquarian treasure, 

I shall set down, not as ^tis there related, 

But tagg’d with rhyme, and here 1 feel great pleasure 
While spoiling a good stanza in a slipshod measure. 

Love who had often thought it pretty sport 
To play with Folly half an hour or so, 

Was lured by her at last to Plutus’ court, 

A place which Love, at that time, did not know ; 

And there was offer’d a fine golden bow. 

And golden shafts, and peacock-fcather’d wings, 

And money-bags that glitter’d in a row. 

Besides a thousand other hateful things. 

Old parchments, rent-rolls, law-suits, jewels, chains, and rings. 

Love laugh’d at all he saw ; Folly look’d grave, 

I';; And preach’d about th* wondrous riches there : 

Ha ! ha I” says Love, and are you Plutus’ slave ?— 

1 ’m sorry, — for I liked you as you were, — 

A hearty wench, buxom and debonair ; 

Farewell ! I ’in neither to be bought nor sold \ — 

Bless me ! I feel a daiiumess in the air,— 7 
A palace is a dungeon I am told. 

And, faith I I half believe it," for I ’m very cold. 

“ I ’m off I” But Folly seized him by the head, 

Threw gold-dust in his eyes, and quench’d their sight, 

Alas! forever] Now, now,” Folly said, 

^ We have him to purselves, — here, clay and night. 

He shall do penance for our best delight 1” 

Stark nonsense 1 but what else could Folly say ? 

Meanwhile the poor blind boy, to left and right, 

Sobbing and signing, tried to grope his way, 

Butocould not from that prison flee, ah 1 well-a-day 1 
Darkling he blunder’d, sad and sore distress’d. 

And wander’d drearily from hall to hall j 
Sometimes he tumbled in an iron c.hest. 

And was lock’d up, or got a painful fall 
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Over some cash accounts, or, worse than all. 

Whenever his escape by flight he tried. 

He bruised his winp against the hard stone wall ^ 

Till, w^ried out, he sat him down and sigh’d 
So heavily, it seem’d as if he must have died. 

Heart-sick he pined and dwindled to a shade ; 

Folly too grieve^, but PJutns* sons were glad 
At his gaunt plight, because he might be weigh’d 
Against the \ery smallest coin they had. 

And be found wanting ; thiij done, they forbad 
His living any more at their expense. 

And turn’d him out of doors, calling the lad 
A vile impostor uoon coiiimon sense, 

\V ith many ribald words which gave him great offence. 

^ Poor Lo\e wa^ very ill, and hiswphysicians, 

Plcasuic and Youth, day after day attended. 

Night after night, with hourly repetitions 
()^ kissing draughts with ladies* "fingers blended, 
Sweetmejils, and heart’s ease,- — iorvT ! how fast he mended ! 
And then they warm’d him to his bean’s content 
With (’yprus’ wine, apd lo ! his itickness ended : 

- So Love revived, and now on v^engeance bent, 
lie call'd aloud on Jove for Folly's punishment. 

Rtvenge !” he cried, ^‘levcng© me upon Folly! 

Behold me, Jove, she has pul out iny eyes. 

My happy eves, now daik and melancholy !” 

Jove listen’d to his little grandson’s cries, 

And cited' the delinquent to the skies ; 

At first tliis’heavenly summons made her wonder,- — 

Then she felt certain she was found loo wise 
I’o live on earth, — but, when she saw her blundei. 

She ireinhled like a leaf, being much afraid of thunder. 

Her fears, as usual, vanish’d pre'^mtly; 

Then, looking round her with a saucy face, 

.She ask’d if such a goodly company 

Could find it worth their wisdom trf disgrace 

A girl like her, whose fault, in the first place, 

AVas but a slight one, and' withal committed 
Purely »o serve her own dear human race ; 

“ 1 gi.uit,” said she, “ the hoy is to be pitied. 

Yet as he should be blind I ought to be acquitted. 

‘‘ Think what a blessing it will be to man. 

And woman too, made up of imperfection, 

Tha* Love no more can closely spy and scan 
A blemish on the inj^nd or the complexion ; 

Besides, as he must make a blind selection, ^ 

Paiiing them oft’ to fill his motley train 

Ju-.t as his arrows take their chance ditrectiDn, 

How many a squinting nymph and loutish swain 
May ogle and be spruce, nor find their frolics vain. , 

“ Again, I’d hav^e you know that Jove and all 
The gods may be beholden — ” " Hush !” says Jove, 

“ This argument grov s somewhat personal ; 

Already hast thou said enough to prove 

Thy guilt 5 in justice, therefore, .to young Ldve 

A grievous penalty shall thou abide ; 

And as ’tis fit the little god should rove 
Fearless throughout the world, thus we decide, — 
l^ovc shall for cvermoie hove Folly for his guide.” • S Y. 
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;Ws cannot think it a good augury that wc are so soon a^^in called 
Upon to notice a new volume, from ^e pen of the Oxford processor of 
|>oetry. Unluckily for both Mr. Milman and his readers, kis works 
\ftremit of such a kind that they may be allowed to gall each other’s 
kibe with impunity, a^thosis of the ndrtliern novelist do ; and it is to 
ke feared this frequent recurrence of them may tend to persuade us 
that^ if they cannot be read without pleasure, there is a vague ^ensa of 
duty performed mixed up with that pleasure, which, in cases of this 
kind, however it may add to its valu^ in our sober judgment, does not 
increase its poignancy. The trut^ is, when we have finished the 
perusal of one of Mr. Milman’s long dramatic poems, an^ssured our- 
fielves that it is a good and meritorious work, we lay it d^n with the 
^vfull conviction that its autlior^S a person of cultivated talents and an 
elegant taste, and confidently hope that wc shall, at^ some future period^ 
be called upon tef listen tojliim again. But when, contrary to the tacit 
bargain we have unconsciousjy made with* ourselves,, we find that 
^‘■future in the instant^” the case seems altered; ahd, after diligently 
perusing the new work, a^ in* duty bound; we are inclined to look a 
Rule more closely into the natd^e of the pleasure we htfVe derived from 
It, and to inciuire whether it has pot been chiefly made up of that kind 
of satisfaction which usually agenda the consciousness of having well 
and dvsly performed an appointed task. Speakifig thus much in the 
';fiame of the public, and without pushing thisjnquiry farther at present. 
We may state, in illustration of our dwnjeelings in regard to this and 
the previous works of Mr. Milman, ‘that it was with a disposition to ' 
make this inquiry we took up the volume before us, and that this dis- 
potion was not changed on laying^it down. 

‘^fn feict, neither the subjects, the matter, nor the style of Mr. Milman’s 
late works renderut prudent in him to force them too frequently on 
public attentioij^' . However valuable may be th^ class to which his 
poems , b^ong, individuals of that class, in order to he tolerated, 

mi^st^W'ihore tolerable y ^ to be admired they must be admi- 

rab|iot|p^^fd : and even in the latter case, their rarity must form a part 
of ^chpj^sBue, if ^they would hope to retain the estimation they merit. 
The and ;^agination8 of all classes of readers, learned or un- 

gentle or simple, young or old, have necessarily formed for 
< thems^^es such a chain of associations^ connected with Scripture sto|:ies, 
characters, and events, that to disturb those associations at all is dan^ 
gerous, and to do so too frequently and pertinaciouisly is almost cer- 
tainly fatal to pretensions of those who venture it. 

That it may be judged how far these remarks are applicable to the 
work before us, We will state generally that it is as inferior to the pre- 
ceding one from the same penj^The Martyr of Antioch), as that was to 
The Fall of Jerusalem, and that its comparative and relative defects are 
of exactly the same kind as belong to those works. It has iheir cold 
pomp and overstrained dignity of style, and their Ipose and unmusical 
versification, '4dded to a meagerdess of interest add incident, and a 
feebleness iinAhc delineation of character, which they did not altogether 

* Beltihazziir : a Dramatic Poem. By <he Rev. H. II. Miliuun, Piofcsior of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
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possess ; and, unlike those works, it has little richness of detail or 
eloqifbnce of language, and still less refinement or finish of detached 
parts. the whole, if it is a work that deserves and will receive 

respect and attention, these will be accorded to it more from the nature 
of its subject, and the name and character of its author, than from any 
either positive or even comparative merit of its own. 

The plot of this poem comprises simply the last day of Belshazzar’s 
life, including his impious feast, the taking of his city by the Medes 
and Persians, and his consequent dethronement and death. With these 
events are connected, by way of episode, the loves of the two Jewish 
captives, Adonijah and Benina. We shall not be very copious in our 
extracts, either from the exceptionable or the meritorious parts of this 
performancOi because we do not think that in the one case we should 
contribute much to the edification, or in. the other to the amusement^, 
of the reader ; for Mr. Milman’s faults are, generally speaking, not 
glaring enough to*serve as warnihg examples^ and his good qualities 
are better to be appreciated and relished in connexion with each other, 
than when considered alone. I'wo or three examples of these latter, 
however^ we will give, and those the best we can find, in order to 
shew tliat the poem is inferior to the one noticed in our number for 
April. But that these examples may have a fair chance of being justly 
appreciated, we Svill precede them by* one or two of a different kind, in 
which it appears to us that Mr. Milman has exhibited more than his 
usual carelessness and haste. In the way of versification nothing can 
be much worse than the following passage, with which the poem opens» 
It is to the last degree heavy, .inelegant, and monotonous. 

The City Bahijhn. — Morning, 

THE DESTROYING ANGEL. 

Within the cloud-pavilion of my rest, 

Amid the Thrones and Princedoms, that await 
Their hour of ministration to the Lord, 

I heard the summons, and I stood with wings 
Outspread for flight, before the Eternal Throne. 

And, from the unapproached depth of light 
Wherein the Almighty Father of the worlds 
Dwells from seraphic sight, by glory veifd, 

Came forth the soundless mandate, which I fell 
Within, and sprung upon my obedient jdunies. 

But as 1 sail’d my long and trackless voyage 
Down the deep bosom of unbounded space. 

The manifest bearer of Almighty wrath, 

I saw the Angel of each separate star 
Folding his wings in terror, o’er his orb 
Of golden fire ; and shuddering till I pass’d 
To pour elsewhere Jehovah’s cup of yjengeance.” 

By the way, it may be here remarked that this destroying angel is 
an interpolation, as uncalled for as it is inefficient. It adds nothing to 
the interest and progress of the events, and indeed takes no |jart in 
them ; unless we are to receive it the agency which produces the 
writing on the wall. And if wc are to regard it in this light, it takes 
from, instead of adding to, the mysterious awfulness of th^t event. 

Surely the following speeches of Belshazzar are neither poetical nor 
characteristic : 

^ ** oh I thou 

Lord of the hundred thrones, high Nabonassar 
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And thpu father^ Merodach 1 ye crown'd 
This City with her diadem of towers— 

Wherefore ?— but prescient of Belshazzar’s birth. 

And conscious of your destined son, ye toil’d 
. To rear a meet abode. Oh, Babylon 1 
Thou hast him now, for whom through ages rose 
Thy sky-exalted towers — for whom yon palace 
Rear’d its bright domes, and groves of golden spires; 

In whom, »ecure of immortality 

Thou stand ’st, and consecrate from time and ruin, , 

Because thou hast been the dwelling (»r Belshazzar ! 

Again : 

Oh ye, assembled Babylon ! fair youths 
And hoary Elders, Warriors,**Counsellors, 

And bright-eyed Women, down my festal board 
Reclining! oh ye thousand living men. 

Do ye not hold your charter’d breath from me ? 

And 1 can plunge your souls iii wine and joy 'y 
Or by a word, a took, dismiss you all 
^ To darkness and to shame : yet, are ycf not 

Proud of the slavery that thus enthrals you ? 

What king, what ruler over subject man 
Or was, or is, or shall be like Belshazzar? 

1 summon from their graves the sceptred dead 
Of elder days, to see their shame. I cry 
Unto the cloudy Past, unfold the thrones 
That glorihed tne younger world : I call 
To the dim Future — lift thy veil and show 
The destined lords of humankind : they rise, 

They bow their veil’d heads to the dust, and own 
The throne whereon Chaldea’s Monarch sits. 

The height and pinnacle of human glory.” 

To put such merely impudent boastings as these into the moutl^f a 
mighty king, is not the way to create an interest in us either towards 
his life or his deatli. He should have been invested with at least a 
semblance pf dignity of character ; or if it was thought that this could 
not be 4pnd consistently with divine history, he should not have been 
chosen.^ a^poetical hero at all : for the rise or the fall of such men as 
Belshi^iearis here represented, are matters of equal indifference to us, 
in a pbeljcal point of view. As a matter of mere history, it may be an 
impressxTp fact to know, that a human being was precipitated in a mo- 
ment from such a height of external greatness. But when we know 
this as a matter of history, we can be made to feci little additional in- 
terest in it as a matter of poetical contemplation, unless the subject of 
it be represented to us as something essentially different from the rest of 
his species. Mere place and station will never make a poetical hero, 
any more than they can detract from one. We willingly contrast these 
passages with others of a different description. The following is, per- 
haps, the most poetical passage ki the work, and certainly the versi- 
fication of it, though far from perfect, is better than the author Usually 
produces. The extract is a kind of prophetic anticipation of tKe fate 
that awaits Belshazzar ; but it is put into the mouth, not very appro- 
priately, of Benina, the Jewish maiden. 

“ Go on, in awe 

And splendour, radiant as the morning star. 

But as the morning star^o be cast down 
e2 
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Into the deep of deeps. Long, long the Ldrd 
Hath bade his Prophets cry to aH the world, 

Tliat Babylon shall cease ! Their words of fire 
Flash round my soul, and lighten up the depths 
Of dim futurity ! I hear the voice 
Of the expecting grave !*— 1 hear abroad 
The exultation of unfetter’d earth ! — 

From East to West they lift their trampled necks, 

Th* indignant nations : earth breaks out in scorn ; 

The valleys dance and sing; the mountains shake 
Their cedar-crowned tops ! The strangers crowd 
To gaze upon the howling wilderness. 

Where stood the Queen of Nations. I.oi even now. 

Lazy Euphrates rolls his sullen waves 

Through wastes, and but reflects liis own thick reeds. 

I hear the bitterns shriek, the dragons cry ; 

1 sec the shadow of the midnight owl 
Glicyng where now arc laughter-echoing palaces ! 

O’er the vast plain 1 see the mighty tombs 
Of kings, m sad and broken whiteness gleam 
Beneath the o’ergrown cypress — but no ton 
Bears record, Babylon, of thy last lord ; 
lilvcn monuments are silent of Belshazzar 1” 

The following is an animated and picturesque description of the 
illuminated city on the night of Belshazzar’s feast: — 

But lo! what blaze of light beneath me spreads 
O’er the wide city. Like yon galaxy 
Above mine head, each long and spacious street 
Becomes a line of silver light, the trees 
In all their silent avenues break out 
In flowers of fire. But chief around the Palace 
Whitens the glowing splendour ; every court 
That lay in misty dimness indistinct, 
is traced by pillars and high architraves 
Of crystal lamps that tremble in the wind : 

Each portal arch gleams like an earthly rainbow. 

And o’er the front spreads one entablature 
Of living gems of every hue, so bright 

That the pale Moon, in virgin modesty, * 

Retreaung from the dazzling and the tumult. 

Afar upon the distant plain reposes 
Her unambitious beams, or on the bosom 
Of the blue river, ere it reach the walls.” 

Our next extract is a description of the prophet Daniel, on the Ap- 
pearance of those portents which indicate the downfall of the devoted 
city. 

“ Till but lately he was girt 
With sackcloth, with the meagre hue of fasting 
On his sunk cheek, and ashes on his head ; 

When, lo ! at once he shook from his gray locks 
The attire of woe, and call’d for wine; and since 
He hath gone stately through the wondering streets 
With a sad scorn. Amid the heaven-piercing towers. 
Through cool luxurious court, and in the shade 
Of summer trees that play o’er crystal fountaios. 

He walks, as though he trod o’er moss-grown ruins, 

’Mid the deep desmation of a city 
Already by the almighty wrath laid w^aste. 
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And sometimes doth he gaze upon the clouds/ 

As though he recognized the viewless forma 
Of arm’d destroyers in the silent skies. 

And it is said, that at the dead of night 
He hath pour’d forth thy burden, Babylon, 

And loud proclaim’d the bowing down of Bel, 

The spoiling of the spoiler. Even our lords, 

As conscious of God’s glory gathering round him. 

Look on him with a silent awe, no^are 
To check his motion, or reprove his speech.” 

The following is pleasing and poetical ; — 

“ The snowy light falls where «hc treads, 

As ’twere a sacred place! in her loose locks 
It wanders, even as with a sense of pleasure ! 

And trembles on her bosom, that hath caught 
Its gentle restlessness, and trembles, too, 

Harmonious.” 

The last extract we sliall give is from the scene wliich precedes the 
death of Belshazzar : 

The Streets qf Badylpn in Flames, 

BELSHAZZAR. 

I cannot fight nor fly : where’er I move. 

On shadowy battlement, or cloud of smoke, 

Tnat dark unbodied hand waves to and fro. 

And marshals me the way to death— to death 
That still eludes me. Every blazing wall 
Breaks out in those red characters of fate ; 

And when 1 raised iny sword to war, metbought 
'I'hat dark-sioled Prophet stood between, and seemM 
Rebuking Heaven for its slow consummation ^ 

Of his dire words. 

I am alone : my slaves 

Fled at the first wild outcry j and my women 
Closed all their doors against me — for they knew me 
Mark’d with the seal of destiny : no hand, 

Though 1 ha\e sued for water, holds a cup 
'Fo my parch’d lips ; no voice, as 1 pass on. 

Hath bless’d me; from the very festal garments. 

That glitter’d in my halls, they shake the dust : 

Ev’n the priests spurn’d me, as abhorr’d of Heaven.” 

The foregoing extracts are doubtless not without merit ; but when 
we say that they are the best we are able to select from the present 
work, it must be obvious to those who are acquainted with the previous 
productions of Mr. Milman, that there has been a great falling off in 
this. We arc sincerely sorry that such should be the case, and earnest- 
ly advise Mr. Milman to look about him, if he would continue to de- 
serve and retain that reputation which he at present possesses. 

In conclusion, we cannot ’'avoid noticing the following passage 
in the preface to this work : — “ May I presume to hope that this, as 
well as the preceding works of the same nature, may tend tb the ad- 
vancement of those interests, in subservience to which alone our time 
and talents can be worthily employed — those of piety and religion?*^' 
Surely this is altogether a gratuitous passage, at best — not to say an 
impertinent one. Mr. Milman way “presume to hope” thus, if he 
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pleases ; and there may be g^od ground for his hope : but to put forth 
tbat^ope to the public, for no other reason than to make it an occasion 
of tacitly reproaching the pursuits and performances of every body 
but himself, and the particular class of persons to which he belongs, 
is what he may not “ presume” to do — at least, without being told 
of it. * A. O. 


ilftlR CONFESSIONAL. 

NO. III. LOVE. 

I have done penance for contemning love ; 

Whose high imperious tliougiits have punish'd me 
With bitter fasts, and penitential groans, 

With nightly tears, and daily heart- sore sighs : 

For in revenge of my contempt of love, 

Love hath chased sleep from my enthralled eyes, 

And made them watchers gf my own heart’s sorrow.’* 

* Old J* lay. 

They say that “ marriages are made in heaven.” I don't know, — 
but I think it not improbable, since many of those seeinjngly accidental 
encounters which sliould naturally lead to marriage, take place in that 
road which is declared by its frequenters to be tlie only one leading 
to heaven ; and which road lies directly through a Methodist meeting- 
house. Let no One go about to persuade me that a place of this de- 
scription is necessarily barren of poetical associations, even to those 
who are not absolutely satisfied as to the truth of the pechiliar doctrines 
promulgated in it ; and that even the anatliemas of eternal damnation 
which are thundered forth there from time to time, from tlie stentorian 
lungs of an enthusiastic devotee, may not be made to fall upon the ear 
or the memory with a sound “ most musical,” howbeit “ most melan- 
choly.” In fact, there is an unseemly erection of the above kind, stand- 
ing a little to the south of this metropolis, which is to me more redolent 
of the air of love than is the grotto of Egcria or the rocks of Meillerie ; 
and the voice of its chief priest, though to other believing as well as 
unbelieving ears apt to “ grate harsh discords,” is to me “ as musical 
as is Apollo’s lute — for it was within those walls, and under the 
sound of that voice, 1 used to sit for two hours together, twice every 
Sunday during the space of four long years, secretly sighing aWay my 
soul, and fancying that 1 could actually see it, in the form It pale 
lambent dame, borne along on the breath of my mouth, till it i^eached 
the shrine to which it was directed, where it became absorbed by the 
lips and interfused in the eyes that seemed to be unconsciously waiting 
and watching for it ; or, when they were absent, seemed to hover rej^t- 
lessly over the spot where it was accustomed to find them, as if mi- 
willitig to remain there, and yet unable to return. 

It would afford curious matter for sj^cculation, to trace out the va- 
rious causes which contribute to the production of those final opinions 
that we adopt on any given subject. It has been my lot to associate a 
gbod dea*! with persons who hold in particular aversion the religious 
sect of which I have just had occasion to speak, and who lose no op- 
portunity of calling in question even the general sincerity bf their opi- 
nions^ — to say notlung of the pernicious nature and tendency of those 
opinions. But it so happens that these persons have never been able 
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%o make any impression upon me in either of these particulars. 1 do 
not very wdl know in what consists the peculiar nature of doc* 
Jtrines taught by the sect in question, though I sat under’’ one of its 
most distinguished teachers for four years ; and F never hid occasion 
to know of any Ji/cfs which should induce me to prefer those doctrines 
t>n account of their outward and visible effects : consequently, 1 never 
attempt to argue against the validity of the opinions broached by my 
friends and associates on this subject. But of this 1 am certain, that 
the moment I find “ leisure to be good” — the moment I have tirqe to 
turn my thoughts wholly from the things of this world to 'those of 
another — it is among this vituperated sect that I shall first apply to be 
received the moment my spirit becomes too stubborn and rebellious 
to be controlled by ?ne, or too blind and feeble to guard and guide 
(and now that love has ceased to be the cherished inhabitant of 
its temple — “ the burthen of the mystery” of its thoughts — I every day 
feel this time approaching nearer and nearer) — I shall confidently sur- 
render it into the hands of those under whose immediate influence its 
sweetest and richest energies were called forth, and the faint images 
and shadows of which are called forth to this day : for, as the war- 
horse is, ia his youth, fed to the sound of martial music, and there-** 
fore whenever he hears it, even in old age, he feels the burning ashes 
of memory kindle those of hope within him, — so I never pass by the 
Rev. R — H — ’s chapel, and hear his sonorous voice shouting within, 
but it stirs my heart and soul “ like ihc sound of a trumpet — for 
fhre, to the sound of that voice, were they for four long years “ fed 
with food convenient for them.” 

‘ Perhaps there never was a mere mortal lover so easily satisfied as I 
have always been ; and this has been my banc. I never knew (till now 
that it is too late) what is due to Love, and that lie will not be content 
with less than his due. Shakspeare, who explains every thing that 
ever was or ever w'ill be, has hit upon my case to a tittle, — -not only in 
the instance which is my immediate subject, but in all the similar ones 
in which I have been engaged. In a lovely little copy of verses, on a 
certain kind of Love, in which he speaks of it under the title of Fancy, 
— % favourite name for it among the old poets — he says 

It is engender’d in the eyes, 

** By gazing fed ; 

And Fancy dies 

In the cradle where it lies.” 

This, though far from being true generally, has ever been entirely so 
with regard to me ; and never so strikingly and consistently as in the 
present instance. In short, I have never permitted my love to arrive 
at years of discretion ; or at least to put on the appearance of having 
arrived at them. I have stunted its growth, as the ladies do that of 
their pet lap-dogs ; and by similar means, namely, by feeding it on 
“ ardent spirits,” instead of wholesome animal food: for love is un- 
questionably of a carnivorous nature. I have woven it in*o a glitter- 
ing gossamer robe, pretty enough to look at, as it floats gracefully 
about in the unfelt summer air, but little adapted to stand the wear 
and tear, and keep out the wintry winds of human life. 

(If, as I fear, I am too apt to change my metaphors from, time to 
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tlm^, in what may seem to the reader a somewhat giulden, as well as 
arbitral^ and gratuitous manner^ he will, perhaps, be good-natured 
enough to feel that this is an instinctive effort of my imagination, to 
respite itself from the too bitter contemplation of bare realities. As I 
have set myself the task of looking fearlessly into the past, my 
thoughts must be permitted to indulge themselves in mingling with it 
under any form rather than the plain and tangible one. If I were not 
thus to temporise and tamper with the recollections of my feelings, but 
to Ipt them come upon me “ in their habit as they lived,” I should 
not he able to endure even the sound of their approach. I am obliged 
to shoe my troop of horse with felt and even with this precaution 
they sometimes seem as if they were come to “ kill, kill, kill !”) - 
1 have said it has always been my practice to check the natural growth of 
my love ; but in the instance before us I did not permit it even to creep 
out of its cradle. I was content to look upon it as it lay smiling there, 
as if 1 felt or feared that to,, touch it would be to dissolve it into air. 
And in truth this w'as what Falw^ays did* fear ; and on this fear 1 always 
acted; and in the present instance more decidedly than in any other. 
I knew that none hut babies long to possess the moon or the stars ; 
and that none but mad people think it practicable to put them in their 

pocket. Now I regarded the sweet little beaming H P as 

a bright particular star and my boasted reason (which was gaining 
more and more influence over me every day) told me that I had no 
more right or pretension to touch or to possess her, than if she had been 
the denizen of another sphere. I had known and loved her for more 
than tW(?lve^months before I ever thought of inquiring who or what she 
was. I had, indeed, heard her little sister call her Harriet ; and even 
this was more than enough for me. What had I to do with names ? 
It was SHE that I loved ; ami I was sure that, like Juliet's rose, she 
would “ smell as sweet” by any one name as by any 9thcr. Those 
who are particularly anxious to learn their unknown mistress’s name, 
while they are secure of being able at certain times to look upon her, 
may be assured that she will not long remain their mistress, and that 
their love is not of tlu' sort of which 1 am treating. It may be either 
worse or better ; but it is not the same. They cither desire to ppsscss 
the object of their thoughts ; and in that case she will inevitably ’cease 
to be their mistress ; — or their love is a parasite plant which cannot'*sup^ 
port itself — which must have something to cling to, or it first grovela in 
the dirt, and then dies. Such was not mine. It was all-sufficient to 
itself. Accordingly, for more than twelve months I used to attend 
this Methodist meeting twice every Sunday regularly. During the 
service I used to gaze, without intermission, upon the lady of my love 
(for she scarcely ever missed coming), with my eyes half-closed, in a 
rich and quiet trance of delight ; and when the Meeting was over I 
used to walk behind her on tlie other sidjR of the way, just near enough 
to keep her in sight, till she got home. Then I used to turn patiently 
round, an(J walk home myself ; if it was in tlie morning, reckoning the 
minutes between then and half-past six o’clock in the evening, w&m J 
should see her again ; and if it was in the evening, longjng for the 
night to come, that I might lay my head underneath the^othes, and 
weip myself to sleep with thinking that I should not see her again till 
next Sunday. And this was the invariable routine for more than four 
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years I I do not iMnk that I ever misled going to the Meeting twice 
every ^Sunday during that time ; and I am certain that 1 never ^nce 
laid, my head upon my pillow without crying myself - to sleep, — I 
knew not why, unless it was that it would be ** so long# before ? should 
see her again. I knew not why, then ; but 1 know too well now. It 
was that 1 was all along treating my love as it was not made to be 
treated, and consequently as it will Aot bear Iq be treated. I was fan- 
cying it a star placed in the heavens above me, and was acting to- 
wards it accordingly ; whereas, it was a flower, growing on the face 
of the earth like myself, and waiting to be plucked and placed ^n my 
bosom. 1 was fearful of touching it, lest a touch should kill it ; and 
in the mean time it was dying of itself, for lack of the cherishing 
warmth that a touch might have communicated to it. I was regarding 
it as an immortal essence, and feeding it on ambrosia, while it was 
starving for want of the substantial “ corn, wine, and o^,** which is» 
in fact, its natural and appointed food. 

I cannot too often reiterate this truth upoii;the reader, because here- 
in is included the sole end and intent of these Confessions — the only 
inoral that is likely to be extracted from them. 1 repeat, then, that 
my grand mistake all through life has been wilfully to adopt a notion 
as to the nature, tendency, and utility of love, which turns out to have 
been directly o])posed to the true one. I fancied I was acquainted 
with all the intricacies of this most intricate of all branches of know- 
ledge* before I had learnt the simplest rule of its arithmetic, namely, 
that one j^nd one, if properly added together, do not make two^ but 

ONE. ' # ' 

I proceed to relate the remarkable circumstance which brought me 
acquainted with the name of my mistress ; and the reader is to bear in 
mind that I relate it as ix fact, the truth of which I solemnly avouch. 1 
pretend not to account for it, but only to tell it. I have said that for 
twelve months I never inquired the name of that being in whom nn/ 
being seemed to be involved. I used to dream of her almost every 
night ; but I was never “ a dreamer of strange dreams,” and had not 
thouglit it worth while to remember any of mine ; for they were always 
eclipsed and turned into nothing by the vividness of my waking thoughts 
and imaginations. But one night I dreamt of her under very singular 
circuiflstancos : and this is the only dream I have ever remembered, 
or thought worth the telling, though I never have told it till now ; — and 
but for tlie very peculiar manner in which it is connected with my pre-. 
sent story, I should have left it untold for ever, remarkable as it is ; 
for I have always considered that to relate a dream is one of the 
most tedious impcrtinencies of which a man, or even a woman, can be 
guilty. 

I dreamt that 1 had followed her home one Sunday evening, as usual, 
and that when she had gone in and the door was shut, I walked past 
the house, as I had frequently Sone at other times ; but on this occasion, 
as 1 looked up at the door, which was at the top of three steps, I saw 
a name written upon it in largo characters. When I awoke, this name 
was of course impressed on my memory; but at first I thought little or 
nothing of flie circumstance — for I never had the slightest faith in 
dreams, omens, or the like. But presently I found that this name began 
to haunt me strangely, and in a way that 1 did not like; for it made me 
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feel that I was a little superstitious* while 1 prided 'myself on knowing 
was not so. 1 therefore determined to go and find out what her 
nan^ really was* in order that 1 might not be pestered with this fading* 
which I found to interfere with tlie quietness of my thoughts about 
her. Accordingly, a few nights after 1 had had this dream* 1 went to 
the street where she lived, to ascertain what I now wished to know. I 
was for some time at a loss how td set about my task ; for 1 had a per- 
fect horror of speaking to strangers, and still more of being the subject 
of remark and suspicion. After wandering about for some time* un- 
decided what to do, I saw a boy coming from a neighbouring public-* 
lioiise with beer and a lantern. (The reader must not be displeased at 
these apparently insignificant details. He is to remember that 1 am 
now relating a for the absolute and literal truth of which 1 pledge 
myself, and the sole interest of which depends on its being a fact; — my 
taste, there§)re, as well as my conscience, protest against any 
thing like alteration or embellishment.) 1 determined to begin my in- 
quiries with this boy, and to ask him, as a leading question, whether a 
Mr. so and so (naming any name that might come into my head) lived 
in that street. Accordingly, when he came up to me, vvithoiit thinking 
of it a moment beforehand, I almost involuntarily mentioned the name 
1 had dreamt of having seen on the door ; but just as indifferently as I 
should have mentioned any other, if any other than this had happened 
to come into my head first. I asked him if he could tell me whether 

Mr. P 1 lived in that street? meaning to follow up this question by 

another to ascertain who lived at a certain number. The reader tnay 
conceive ilpy surprise, but he cannot conceive my feelings, when the 
boy replied Yes, he lives at No. — mentioning that of her father’s 
house. My knees trembled under me, a cold dew stood on my fore- 
head like rain, and I could scarcely stand or move. You might have 
knocked me down with a feather, as the phrase is. The boy added, 

“ But I suppose you mean Mr. P 1,” pronouncing the name dif- 

ferently from what 1 had done, and indicating that 1 had mistaken one 
letter of it for another. — And thus, in fact, it actually turned out 
to be ! ! 

I have related this story as it occurred, leaving the reader to make 
what he pleases or what he can of it. That it is literally true, 1 posi- 
tively declare ; but to account for it on either natural or supernatural 
grounds, is more than I pretend. It made a strong impression upon 
me at the time ; but 1 soon came to think of it as a mere accidental 
coincidence. Since then, this latter has been the predominant incli- 
nation of my opinion on the point, but by no means the settled one ; 
for whenever I am more than usually disposed to pamper and aggran- 
dize my conception of the power of love, 1 am more than half tempted 
fo regard the foregoing fact as a proof that that passion is capable of 
communicating a species of second-sight to the mind’s eye, which 
enables it to discover, not more than exists, but more than is present to 
the mere bodily senses. 

With respect to the mistake which the dreaming senses seem to have 
made in tb^r manner of transcribing the said name upon the tablet of 
my. memory* it must be considered that the letters u and a are more 
easily mistaken for each other than almost any others in the alphabet ; 
and that, in fact, half the similar errors (supposing this to have been 
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^one) wlii(ih so disfigure and falsify Shakspeare; are attfii>utablc to the 
carelessness of his transcribers! 1 take leave of thiis singular ij^cident 
by stating, for the benefit and satisfaction of those who may be disposed 
to regard it as something more than a mere accidental cmncidence, 
that no previous associations could possibly have given rise to the cir* 
cumstance, since 1 knew no one who was acquainted with the parties, 
and had never made a single previous inquiry on the subject. 

Little more remains to be told relative to this second act in the Sen- 
timental drama of my youth. The history of any one week is the Jiis- 
tory of the whole term of four years. Every Sunday I used* to gaze 
myself into a fever of passion, which it required the tears of every 
night in the succeeding week to temper and cool. But these always 
had the desired effect ; so that by the following Sunday I was sure to 
find myself ready to start afresh. To these regularly recurring inter- 
vals I attribute the long continuance of this singular intercourse. But 
for these it would doubtless have taken a very different turn, and come 
to a very different end. If I could have gazed my fill whenever I 
pleased, 1 should probably soon have had the sense to discover the 
error of my ways, and should speedily have brought matters to a 
close, one way or the other. But these perpetual alternations of 
heat and cold, wet and dry — this exact “ balance of power" (I have 
hated the phrase ever since I found out the mischief it worked me, or 
rather the good it probably deprived me of, in this affair) kept me for 
ever swinging backwards and forwards, like a well-hung pendulum. I 
was;itiperfect eight-day clock, wound up regularly every Sunday, to go 
throng the week till the Saturday night following. Probably if I had 
missed a single Sunday’s gazing, my love would have broken the spell 
on the one hand, by dying in its cradle for want of food ; and if, on 
the other hand, it could have had a single day’s extra gazing during 
any giving week of the whole period, it might, perhaps, have gained 
strength to start up from its cradle, and 'assert its right ; for I cannot 
doubt that, long before the end of the four years, it must have been able 
to speak and go atone, if it had been stimulated to try. But while this con- 
stant equilibrium was kept up, things bade fair to go on in the same way 
for ever ; for, on my part, there was no reason whatev er why they should 
either advance or retrograde. There w^as never a Sunday passed with- 
out^ur exchanging looks together ; and here, where our intercourse 
began, there (as before) it ended. I never seemed to think that I was 
entitled to expect more, or to feci that I wanted more ; and as I saw no 
prospect of my ever meeting with less, I was content, for want of 
knowing better, to go on as 1 was. 

The nearest approach to a personal communication that ever took 
place between this lady and me, was once that in going out of the 
meeting I found myself near enough to her to touch the hem of her 
garment. But it did not make me whole ; on the contrary, I remem- 
ber that it produced scarcely any particular effect on my feelings, 
either as they regarded her or myself. It is from the recollection of 
this fact I now judge that what I was loving, was, not a living creature, 
but the picture of one painted on the retina of my imagination by 
Memory, —an artist accomplished in all things, except, like Sir Joshua, 
in the forming and mixing her colours ; but tkey are so fugitive, that, 
in the case before us, I am convinced a single week passed witkput 
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retouching the picture, would have caused it to fade away into 
nothing ; While on the other hand, a single extra sitting might perhaps 
have endued it with breath and motion, and caused it to step from its 
canvass idco life, after the fkshion of that in My Grandmother* I now 
feel that, if this consummation had happened, all might still have been 
well ; for it was not then too late. But wow, if the best I can hope 
for is soitietimes to dream that it did happen, at all events the worst 1 
need fear is, to awake and find that it did not. 

Wc have now done with these toys of youth. As “ it is the eye of 
chifdhodd fears a painted devil,” so none but that can love a painted 
angel. Manhood cannot be content without either more, or less. We 
have now done with mere impulses and feelings, and shall henceforth 
have to do with actions and passions — with thoughts and imaginations 
— with hopes and fears. We have hitherto been floating on the calm 
surface of the stream, like the halcyon on its nest. We must now 
prepare to plunge, like Ladurlad, into the depths of the ocean of 
human life : and I may venture to do so as fearlessly as he did — for, like 
liim, I am gifted with a protecting curse, which shields me from all in- 
juries but such as itself inflicts. May I not hope, tou, that as, like 
Ladurljid, 1 am not conscious of having done any thing to deserve this 
curse, it may one day or other leave me suddenly and of itself, as his 
tlid ? — Nay, more, — when “ the fire in his heart, and the fire in his 
brain ” had passed away, 

. - ■ ** Ladurlad sunk to rest. 

Blessed that sleep I more blessed was the waking! 

For on that night a heavenly morning broke. 

The light of heaven was round him when he woke. 

And in tlie Swerga, in Yedillian’s bower. 

All whom he loved he met, to part no more.” 

And may it not be so with me ? I will at least hope that it may — for 
** we cannot help our hogps” — as Juliana prettily says of her 
“ dreams.” At all events, I have made one step towards the consum- 
mation of those hopes — for I have discovered the spot where exists all 
I have loved in others met in one. Whether I am to be blessed with the 
possession of this one, remains to be seen. All I can be sure of is, 
that, if my deserts are less than those of others who pretend to this 
possession, my wants arc greater ; all the foundation I see on whi^h to 
build my hopes is the possibility that this sole well-spring of future 
good now left open to me, in determining through what channel it shall 
flow, and what happy land it shall fertilise, may 

‘‘ not take heed 

Of it8 own bounty, but my ncedJ* 

z. 


KPIGRAM, FROM THE ITALIAN OF PANANTI. 

“ S'hai difelti ii sdiva.** 

Js beauty to tbine outward form denied ? 

< Let Virtue's graceful vc*! its absence hide : 

As Cccsar wreathed the laurel round his brow. 

And hid the baldness of his head below. 


^ G.M. 
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■ Nor doth the eye itself, 

- That most pure spirit of sense, behold itself, 

Not going from itself ; but eyes opposed 
Salute each other with each others form 

ShakspearE. 

The origin of language is a puzzling point, of which no satisfactory 
solution has yet been offered. Children could not originally have 
compounded it, for they would always want intelligence to construct 
any thing so complicated and difUcult; and as it is known that after a 
certain age the organs of speech, if they have not been called into 
play, lose their flexibility, it is contended that adults possessing the 
faculties to combine a new language would wane the power to express 
it. Divine inspiration is the only clue that presents itself in this emer- 
gency ; and we arc then driven upon the incredibility of supposing that 
celestial ears and organs could ever have been instrumental in originat- 
ing the Low Dutch, in which language an. assailant of Voltaire drew 
upon himself the memorable retort from the philosopher — that he 
wished him more wit and fewer consonants.” No one, however, seems 
to have contemplated the possibility that Nature never meant us to 
speak, any more than the Parrot to whom she has given similar powers 
of articulation ; or to have speculated upon the extent of the substi- 
tuted she has provided, supposing that man had never discovered 
the process of representing appetites, feelings, and ideas by sound. 
Grief, joy, anger, and some of the simple passions, express themselves 
by similar intelligible exclamations in all countries ; these, therefore, 
maybe considered as the whole primitive language of Nature; but if 
she had left the rest of her vocabulary to be conveyed by human 
features and gestures, man, by addressing himself to the eyes instead 
of the ears, would have still possessed a medium of communication 
nearly as specific as speech, with the great advantage of its being silent 
as the telegraph. Talking with his features instead of his tongue, he 
would not only save all the time lost in unravelling the subtleties of the 
grammarians fromPriscian to Lily and Lindley Murray, but he would 
instantly become a cosmopolitan, a citizen of the world, and might 
travel “ from old Belerium to the northern main” without needing an 
interpreter. 

We are not hastily to pronounce against the possibility of carrying 
this dumb eloquence "to a certain point of perfection, for the experi- 
ment has never been fairly tried. Wc know that the exercise of cul- 
tivated reason and the arts of civilized life have eradicated many of our 
original instincts, and that the loss of any one sense invariably 
quickens the others ; and we may therefore conjecture that many of the 
primitive conversational powers of our face have perished from disuse, 
while we may be certain ttfat those which still remain would be prodi- 
giously concentrated and exalted, did they form the sole medium by 
which our mind could develope itself. But we have no rheans of illus- 
trating thi.s notion, for the wild boys and men who have from time to . 
time befti caught in the woods, have been always solitaries, who, 
wanting the stimulus of communion, have never exercised their facul- 
ties-; while the deaf and dumb born among ourselveS, early instructed 
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to Write and talk with their fingers, have never called forth their natural 
resources and instructive powers of expression. 

Witllbut going so far as the Frenchman who maintained that speech 
was given^o us to conceal our thoughts, it is certain that we may, event 
now, convey them pretty accurately without the intervention of the 
tongue. To a certain extent every body talks with his own coun- 
tenance, and puts faith in the indications of those which he encounters. 
The basis of physiognomy, tliat the face is the silent echo of the heart, 
is substantially true ; and to confine ourselves to one feature — the eye" 
— I Vt^ouhl ask what language, what oratory can be more voluble and 
instinct with meaning than the telegraphic glances of the eye ? So 
convinced are we of this property, that we familiarly talk of a man 
having an expressive, a speaking, an eloquent eye. I have always had 
a firm belief that the celestials have no other medium of conversation, 
but that,^ carrying on a colloquy of glances, they avoid all the wear and 
tear of lungs, and all the vulgarity of human vociferation. Nay, we 
frequently do this oiirselves. By a silent intei change of looks, when 
listening to a third party, Ikow completely may two .people keep up a 
by-play of conversation, and express their mutual increuuiity, anger, 
disgust, contempt, amazement, grief, or languor. Speech is a laggard 
and a sloth, but the eyes shoot out an electric fiuid that condenses 
all the elements of sentiment and passion in one single enianation. 
Conceive what a boundless range of feeling is included between tlio 
two extremes of the look serene a^ld the smooth brow, and the ^con- 
tracted frown with the glaring eye. What varieties of sentiment ift 
the mere fluctuation of its lustre, from the fiery flash of indignation to 
the twinkle of laughter, the soft beaming of compassion, and the 
melting radiance of love. Oculi sunt in amore duces," says Propertius, 
and certainly he who has never known the tender passion knows not half 
the copiousness of the ocular language, for it is in those prophetic 
mirrors that every lover first traCfes the reflection of his own attachment, 
or reads the secret of his rejection, long before it is promulgated by the 
tardy tongue. It required very little imagination to fancy a thousand 
Cupids perpetually hovering about the eyes of beauty, a conceit which 
is accordingly found among the earliest creations of the Muse. *Twas 
not the warrior’s dart, says Anacreon, that made my bosom bleed, — 

No — from an eye of liquid blue * 

A host of quivered Cupids flew, 

And now my heart all bleeding lies 
Beneath this army of the eyes. 

And we may take one specimen from innumerable others in the 
Greek Anthology. 

Archer Love, though slily creeping. 

Well 1 know where thou dost lie j 
I saw thee from the curtain peeping 
That fringes Zenophalia's eye. 

The moderns have dallied with similar conceits till they have be- 
come so frivolous and threadbare as to be now pretty nearly aban- 
doned to tfie inditers of Valentines, and the manufacturers of XTauxhall 
songs. 

The old French^ author Bretonnayau, not content with lamenting, 
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like Milton, that so prectoua an organ as the eye should have been so 
limited and vulnerable, considers it, in his ** Fabrique de Toeil,'’ as 
a bodily sun possessing powers analogous to the solar orb, and trcAts it 
altogether as a sublime mystery and celestial symbol, A shor/ ex tract 
may shew the profundity of his numerical and astronomical views : 

“ D*un — de trois— ot de sept, k Dieu agrkable, 

Fut compost de Poeilla machine adiniral)Ie. 

Le nerf et ie christal, Peau ct le verre pers, 

Sont les qiiatre eleinens du inininie univers; 

Les sept guimplcs luisans qui son rondeau contounienl, • » 

Ce sont les sept errans, qui au grand monde tournent. 

Car le blaiic quf recouvre et raflerinit nos yeux, 

’ Nous figure Saturne entre ces petits creux, &c. &c.” 

And yet all this mysticism is scarcely more extravagant than the 
power of witchcraft or fascination which was supposed to reside in the 
eyes, and obtained implicit credence in the past ages. This infection, 
whether malignant or amorous, was generally supposed to be convey- 
ed in a slanting regard, such as that “jealous leer malign” with which 
Satan contemplated the happiness of our first parents. 

Non istic obliquo oculo nica coinmoda quisquain 
Llinat, non odio obscuro, niorsuquc \c‘nenat, 

says Horace; and Virgil makes the shepherd exclaim, in his third 
eclogue 

Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos.” 

Basilisks, cockatrices, and certain serpents were fabled not only to have 
the power of bewitching the birds from the air, but of killing men 
with a look — a mode of destruction which is now limited to the exagge- 
rations of those modern fabulists yclept poets and lovers. 

Every difference of shape is found in this variform organ, from the 
majestic round orb of Homer’s ox-eyed Jyno, to that thin slit from 
which the vision of a Chinese lazily oozes forth ; but in this as in other 
instances, the happy medium is nearest to the line of beauty. If there 
be any deviation, it should be towards the full rotund eye, which al- 
though it be apt to convey an expression of staribg hautcufy is still 
susceptible of great dignity and beauty, while the contrary tendency 
approjcimates continually towards the mean and the suspicious. 

As there is no standard of beauty, there is no pronouncing decisively 
upon the question of colour. The ancient classical writers assigned to 
Minerva, and other of the deities, eyes of heaven’s own azure as more 
appropriate and celestial. Among the early Italian writers the beauties 
were generally blondes, being probably considered the most estimable 
on account of their rarity ; and Tasso, describing the blue eyes of 
Armida, says with great elegance, 

“ Within her humid melting eyes 
A brilliant iHy of laughter lies. 

Soft as the broken solar beam 

That trembles in the azure stream.^' ^ 

Our own writer Collins, speaking of the Circassians, eulogises 
“ Their eyea* blue languish, and their golden hair,” with more beauty 
of language than fidelity as to fact ; but our poets in general give the 
palm to that which is least common among ourselves, and are accord- 
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ingly enraptured with brunettes and dark eyes. When Shakspeare be- 
stowed green eyes upon the monster Jealousy, he was not probably 
awaife that about the time of the Crusades there was a prodigious pas- 
«ion £o\ orbs of this hue. Thiebault, king of Navarre, depicting a 
beautiful shepherdess in one of his songs, says, 

‘ La Pastore csL belc et avenaiit 
Elle a Icb cus» vairs,,*' 

which phrase, however, has been conjectured to mean liazlc, an in- 
ti^rpretation which will allow me to join issue with his majesty and ap- 
prove liis taste. But taste itself is so fluctuating, that we may live to 
see the red eye of the Alhlns immortalised in verse, or that species of 
plaid recorded by Dryden — 

“ The balls of bis broad eyes roll’d in bis head. 

And glared betwixt a yellow and u red.” 

For my own part, I decidedly prefer the hue of that which is now bent 
upon the page, for I hold that an indidgont eye, like a good horse, 
cannot be of a bad colour. 

My paper would be incomplete without a word two upon eye- 
brows, which, it is to be observed, are peculiar to man, and were in- 
tended, according to the physiologists, to [rrevent particles of dust or 
perspiration fronr rolling into tlie eye. Nothing appears to me inort 
impertinent than the fancied penetration of these liuman moles, whr 
are for ever attributing imagioary intentions to inscrutable Nature-^ 
nor more shallow and pedlar-like than their resolving every thing into " 
a use, as if tliey could not sec in the gay colours and delicious per- 
fumes, and mingled melodics lavished upon the earth, sufficient evi- 
dence that the beneficent Creator was not satisfied with mere utility, 
but combined with it a profusion of gratuitous beauty and delight. I 
dare say they would rather find a use for the coloured eyes of Argus 
in the peacock^s tail, than admit that the liuman eye-brows could have 
been bestowed for more ornament and expression. Yet tliey have been 
deemed the leading indices of various passions. Homer makes them 
the scat of majesty — Virgil of dejection — Horace of modesty — Juvenal 
of pride, and we ourselves consider them such intelligible exponents of 
scorn and haughtiness that we have adopted from them our word .super- 
ciiious. In lively faces they have a language of their own, ard can 
aptly represent all the sentiments and passions of the mind, even when 
they arc purposely repressed in the eye. By the workings of the line 
just above a lady’s eyebrows, much may be discovered that could never 
be read in the face ; and by this means I am enabled to detect in the 
looks of my fair readers such a decided objection to any farther inqui- 
sition into their secret thoughts, that I deem it prudent to exclaim in 
the language of Oberon— “ Lady, I kiss thine eye, and so good night.” 

“r 

KPIGllAM, rilOM THC ITALIAN OP PAN ANTI, 

«' “ Negri capeH e bianeg. harba.^* 

His hair so black, and beard so grey, 

* ’Tis strange. — Bui would you know the cause?* 

’Tis that his labours always lav 

Less on ihe^ram than on vixe^jaws. 


G.M. 
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The public appears often an ungenerous, at all times a sj^s^icious 
patron, warm as a child in the first burst of its enthusiasm, and still 
displaying its infantine temper in its capricious mode of treating old 
favourites. But after all, its ungraciousness is more in semblance than 
in reality — its stock of favour and compliment has been already ex- 
hausted — and, too sincere to keep a reserve of admiration, it feels itself 
quite unable to meet a renewed demand. Hence, if the early publf()a- 
tions of an author have met with eminent success, his later ones are 
sure to meet with rebuffs in seeming. The reader cannot abandon him- 
self to admiration exclusively: comparisons are forced on him ; and 
if he have too much good nature to set about comparing the author 
with his brethren, he cannot avoid comparing him with himself — his 
present with his past productions. This is not likely to be in favour 
>f the latter, since predilection for old favourites is only to be over- 
nme by a very palpable degree of improvement. 

Tf subsequent publications meet with sutfh a reception from the 
mere reader, what must they expect from the critic ? from him, who 
cannot utter his dicta in ejaculations and monosyllables, but must lay 
down his p) os and his cons at length in dreadful legibility. From him the 
.wice-told tale of unqualified admiration will not be suffered — “ he 
»s nothing, if tiot critical,” and the new qualities put forth by the 
yuthors in review, must be the burdeif of his strain. Unfortunately, 

■ Tiowever, as a w riter jiroceeds, he devclopes more defects than beauties 
— the defects thicken upon us, as he grows more confident and care- 
less — while the beauties get threadbare by degrees, and become trite 
anil mawkish by being harped upon. Hence criticism often seems to 
indulge in ungenerous “ after-thought,” and to recall spitefully the 
^ m^ed of praise it formerly bestowed, while, in truth, it is but censori- 

from necessity, and “ severe from too much love.” 

Besides, wv may take libertii's with an old and established friend, and 
abuse him good-naturedly to liis face, wdiilc wo leave our esteem and 
good opinion of him unspoken -as sentiments he might safely reckon 
upon, though never a word concerning them were uttered. After this, 
without mentioning the pleasure received in the perusal of “ Bracebridge 
Hall,”^e w’ill come at once to the point, and say, that we consider it 
much inferior to the Sketch Book. A kind of languor prevails 
through the volumes, amidst which wc in vain look for the spirit of 
their predecessors. pictures, especially the wild scenes of America, 
are wrought with more UEiin, but by no means with the felicity of for- 
mer stories. Dolph Heyli^cr is but a clumsy shadow of Hip Van 
Winkle, and the scenes of the latter w^erc given with a taste and keep- 
ing, that seem to have escaped the author in the more laboured descrip- 
tions of the former. The Storuj-Ship is however very well told ; there 

curious and most original intermixture of the ludicrous and the ter- 
rible in those old Dutch superstitions. We know not a more puzzling 
character in romance than a Dutch ghost; and had we encountered one 
in the pages of Radcliffe, we certainly should not know what to have 

* Bracebridge Hall ; by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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thought* Geoffrey is extremely happy in the delineation of these non- 
descripts, and, however our friend may impugii the originality of Rip 
Van Winkle, the author has Dutchified it in most admirable style. 

The dpening of “ Bracebridge Hall” introduces us to a family party, 
which we before had the pleasure of meeting in the Sketch Book. The 
cause and end of their meeting is a wedding, about to take place 
between “ the fair Julia” and “ the Captain.” This affords the author 
an opportunity of sketching various characters ; and an accident that 
conveniently befalls the heroine, enables him to dwell upon the matter 
tin the two volumes are completed. The chief character is the squire 
himself, a good-humoured and agreeable old gentleman, whom Geoffrey 
meant seemingly to depict as an original. But in this he| has overshot 
the mark, and has made him more of the cloistered pedant than the 
country squire. He is tiresomely conversant with old volumes; has 
taken a strange fancy to falconry ; and the other peculiarities with ^ 
which he is marked, arc too common-place to shed any novelty or 
interest upon the character. Lady Lillycr^iff is the best drawn and 
the most original, though, we much fear, such beings are exceedingly 
rare. Master Simon is humorous enough, a second Will Wimble, 
but rather more starched than his prototype. The defeat which lie 
and the general suffer, from the radical during the May sports, is well 
sketched. The bride and bridegroom are true to nature, being, like all 
people in their situation, sufficiently insipid. But our heaviest censure 
must fall on Ready-Money Jack ; this personage is a living character, 
of the name of Tibbets, very well known by the nickname here 
bestowed on him. He is a resident in Islington, and is no doubt the 
gay, frank, bold, ready-monied man represented. But, to make use 
of a hackneyed term, it is too cocknei/ish to sketch a character from a 
suburb of the metropolis, and give it forth as a sample of the rural 
John Bull. The incongruity is quite evident, and a similar defect is 
visible through all the characters : the squire is a pedant, the general 
a militia-man, the yeoman a cockney. Yet with all this, the work is 
exceedingly well written, and entertaining : it is a pity that the author 
did not add to its intrinsic talent, that truth to nature, which a little 
time and observation might have enabled him to do. Perhaps this 
was not his design — perhaps hurry prevented him; but it is necessary 
to mark strongly the want of this truth, as the work may con- 
sidered in other countries to represent a faithful picture of our country 
life and manners. 

But these objections are applicable merely to the vehicle; the matter 
contained is for the most part excellent. The “ Stout Gentleman” is 
a capital quiz, and the pictures of the Schoolmaster and his Assistant 
are faithfully sketched. The Spanish tale is pretty, but rather in the 
ordinary track of romance-writing. “ Annette Delarbre” is beautifully 
told. But Mr. Crayon must pardon ** certain writers in Magazines” 
(as he terms a friend or two of ours w<th precise civility) for reiterat- 
ing the charge, that his best tales are not original. Had not the 
story of* “Hina” previously cxisi d, we should indeed want words 
to express our admiration for “Annette Del^bre.” But our denying 
the credil of the original thought, by no mb'ans interferes, with the just 
tribute of praise due to the raising of the superstructure. The 
“ Rookery” is a very amusing paper, but aS it is one likely to be well- 
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known and quoted, we shall chooae for 6 ur extracts some portions 
of “ The Storm-Ship.” ^ 

In the golden age of the province of the New Netherlands, when it was 
under the sway of Wouter Van Twiller, otherwise called the Doubter, the 
people of the Manhattoes* were alarmed one sultry afternoon, just about the 
time of the suiniiier solstice, by a tremendous storm of thunder and lightning. 
The rain descended in such torrents as absolutely to spatter up and smoke 
along the ground. It seemed as if the thunder rattled and rolled over the 
very roofs of the houses: die lightning was seen to play about the church of • 
St. Nicholas, and to strive three times in vain to -?rike its weathercock. 
Garret Van Horne’s new chimney was split almost from top to bottom ; and 
DolTue Mildebcrg^r was struck speechless from his bald>faced mare, Just as 
her was riding into 'town. In a word, it was one of those unfiaralleled storms 
that'only happen once within the memory of that venerable j)ersonage, 
known in all towns by the appellation of ‘ the oldest inhabitant.* 

** Great was the terror of tne good old women of the Manhattoes. They 
gathered their children together, and took refuge in the cellats, after having 
hung a shoe on the iron point of every bed-post, lest it should ailracl the 
lightning. At length the storm abated, the thunder shin Ic into a growl, and 
the setting sun, breaking from under the fringed borders of the clouds, made 
the broad bosom of the bay to gleam like a sea of molten gold. The word 
was given from the fort that a ship was standing up the bay.** 

“ In the mean lime the ship became more distinct to the naked eye: she 
was a stout, round. Dutch-built vessel, with high how and poop, and bearing 
Dut*''h colours. The evening sun gilded her ncllying canvass, as she came 
riding over the long-waving billows. The sentinel, who had given notice of 
her approach, declared, that he first got sight of her when she was in the 
centre of the bay; and that she broke suddenly on his sight just as if she 
had come out of the bosom of the black thunder-cloud. The hvsUnJers 
looked atHaus Van Pelt, to see what he would say to this report: Hans Van 
Pelt screwed his mouth closer together, and said nothing; upon which some 
shook their heads, and others shrugged their shoulders. 

“The ship was now repeatedly hailed, but made no reply, and, passing by 
the fort|. stood on up the Hudson. A gun was brought to bear on her, and, 
with some dilliculty, loaded and fired by Hans Van Pelt, the garrison not 
being estpert in artillery. The shot seemed absolutely to pass through the 
ship, ana to skip along the water on the other side, hut no notice was taken 
of itl — Whut was strange, she had all her sails set, and sailed right against 
wind and tide, which were both down the river. Upon this Hans Van Pelt, 
who was liU^wise harbour-master, ordered his boat, and set off to hoard 
her, but after rowing two or three hours he returned without success ; 
sometimes he would get within one or two hundred yards of her, and 
then, in a twinkling, she would be half a mile olf. Some said it was " 
because his oars*-men, who were rather puny and short-winded, stopped 
every now aod then to take breath,, and spit on their hands ; but this it is 
probable was a mere scandal. He, got near enough, however, to see the 
crew, who were all dressed in the Dutch style, the officers in doublets and 
high hats and feathers : not a word virus spoken by any one on board ; — they 
stood as motionless as so many statues, and the ship seemed as if left to her 
own government. Thus she kept on, a^ay up the river, lessening and lessen- 
ing in the evening sunshine,* until she faded from sight, like a little wjiite 
cloud melting away in the sumfuer sky.** 

* * « « 

“ Messengers were desixitcficJ to different places on the river; but they 
returned without arty tiding— ^t^e ship had made no port. Day after day 
and week after week elapsed, buCslie never returned down the Ilud.son. As, 
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however, the Council seemed solicitous for intelligence, they had it in abun« 
dince. The captains of the sloops seldom arrived without bringing some 
rep(\’t of having seen the strange ship at diflerent parts of the river ; some- 
times near the Pallisadoes, sometimes off Croton roint, and sometimes in 
the highlands ; but she never was reported as having been seen above the 
highlands. I'he crews of the sloops, it is true, generally differed among 
thenijelves in their accounts of this apparition; but that may have arisen 
from the uncertain situations in %vhicl] they saw her. Sometimes it was by 
the flashes of the thunder-storm lighting up a pitchy night, and giving 
glftnpses of her careering across Tappaan Zee, or tne wide waste of HUver- 
staw Bay. At one moment she would apj)car close upon them, as if lilcely 
to run them down, and would throw them into great hustle and alarm ;./but 
the next flash would shew her far off", always sailing against the wind. Some- 
times, ill quiet moonlight night, she would be seen under some higlublulf 
of the highlands, all in deep shadow, excepting her tO[>sails glittering m the 
moon-beams ; by the time, however, that the \oyagcrs would reach the place, 
there would be no ship to l>e seen ; and when they had jiassed on for some 
distance, and ‘looked back, tiehold ! there she was again, with her top?saiis 
in the moonshine! — Her appearance was alwa}« just after, or just before, or 
just in the midst of unruly weather; and she was known by all the skippers 
and voyagers of the Hudson by the name of ‘ the Storm-Ship.’ 

There is one observation we must not omit ; it is, that the style of 
the work under review is not so pure and select as that of the “ Sketch 
Book.” We could multiply instances — the frequent use of the word get^ 
of bloodi/ as a verb, &c. We press this on the author’s attention, not 
only for his own sake, but for that of literature in general, wliich his 
former work has so much benefited. Before the appearance of the 
“ Sketch Book,” all writers seem to have been either above or below 
considerations about style, diction, and such things. Poetry liad just 
succeeded, not only in throwing off its trammels, but was endeavour- 
ing to rid itself even of a decorous garb. Prose had begun to follow 
the example; and the lighter departments of literature, especially those 
of criticism and essay- writing, were abandoning rapidly all qualities of 
purity or elegance, whilst they souglit novelty in singularity,jand strength 
in abruptness. The success of the “ Sketch Book” was a, reproof 
to some random writers, of talents at least equal to those of its author, 
but whose publications were lying on the shelf. The beneficial con- 
sequences of this practical lesson appear to us manifest in the periodi- 
cal literature of the day ; which, in such a light-reading age as the 
present, must be of paramount importance, being the first to lead the 
way in deterioration or improvement. The essays of the “ Sketch Book” 
and “Bracebridge Hall” we reckon under the class of periodical litera- 
ture, and indeed they answer the description much bettir than most 
articles of Magazine and Review. Therefore whatever progress the 
author makes in future, and we have no doubt it will be of improvement, 
he should at least look to preserve that peculiar species of excellency 
to which he is certainly most indebted for the rise of his fame. 

O. 
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Ha VINO thus sketched an outline of the mode in which the warriors 
are to be trained, Plato discusses tlic means of securing their faithful 
performance of the duties assigned to them. He seems abundantly 
seinsible both of the importance and difiiculty of providing a security 
a<ie(|uate to this purpose. 

,The 6rst and foremost of all securities, in his opinion, is a good 
education. This indeed would, taken singly, be insufficient ; but with- 
od|vit, all others would be vain and ineffectual.t To supply the defect 

certainty, whicli would still remain, and to ensure the good behaviour 
or,thc military class, Plato proposes one or two other expedients. 

His first expedient is to cheat their understandings with a fictitious 
tale and imposture. “ You and your arms, and all your array, are in 
reality sprung from the maternal bosom of the earth ; you are, there- 
fore, under the strictest obligation to protect bolji your mother and 
your brother citizens, whom she also has brought forth and supports. 
Your fellow-citizens arc all your brothers; but the Deity has mixed up 
a certain quantity of gold in your original formation, which adapts and 
entitles you to the post of command ; in the bosoms of the rest ho lias 
placed brass and iron, by which they become fitter for husbandry and 
other subordinate functions. This gold will in most cases be trans- 
mitted by you to your posterity ; but if in any instance this should not 
happen, and any one of you should produce a degenerate son, you 
must without mercy degrade him down to the lower castes. For an 
oracle has declared, that when brass or iron shall govern, the state will 
be destroyed." (pp, 121, 122.) 

Such is the story which Plato proposes to impress upon the military 
class, in order to generate in their minds a brotherly feeling towards 
their fellow-citizens. By what means any persuasion of its truth can 
be created, he himself professes entire ignorance, f Socrates (who is 
detailing the scheme) asks Glaucon if he knows any contrivance to 
persuade them : to which the latter replies, that he knows no method 
of making any set of men originally believe such a story ; but, could 
they once be convinced of it, their sons and posterity would naturally 
and infallibly adopt a similar persuasion, (p. 122.) 

As a farther expedient for ensuring the good behaviour of the war- 
like class, Plato fixes their constant abode in tents § close to the city ; 
they are to possess no individual property, except in case of the 
greatest necessity!! ; even their fent and their storehouse^ are to be ac- 
cessible to every one ; they are to eat all together, and a sufficiency 
of victuals is to be provided for them by the rest of the city. They 
are to be informed also, that as they possess within them the pure 


* Continued from page 517, vol. iv, ^ 

Oi/XHV Tr}v fjitytgriv Tvtt tuXaStlois napiOXiVdfffiivQi av tUv, tl T(f» S'm xa\wsyr§iratiiC/JH)>oi 
ilffiv ; 'A^\a tlffi y, i'ftj. Ka) lyury cIttov, T»to /usu ix a^iou dtiayypi^tffBeUt 
TAotixwy 0 juLevTOt apn ihiyopLiVf ct^ioy, on ccurig r^g ip$rig jjnj ?roW 

terrtVf tl pitWouat ri /Jtlyta-rov vphg rtf jJ'yuipoi tJuon avroTg rt xod rcTg ^vAarrojuLivug 

im ouro/v. p. 123. 

+ Oyx oBa 17 irototg \iyoig P- 121. 

§ Oix^ffug arpetriwrixeii, p. 122. j| ui} irarff dviyx)). 11 rctfUtM, 
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gild from heaven, it would be both useless and sacrilegious in them to 
aspife after the corrupt coin which circulates on earth, (p. 124.) Nor 
ought they even to touch or drink out of gold or silver. On the ndn- 
possession of individual property Plato lays such stress, that if this 
regulation were once overleaped, the military class would (be says) in- 
fallibly degenerate from their character of protectors, and become the 
tyrants and the worst enemies of their fellow-citizens.* 

}\dimantu.s, at this point, objects to Socrates, that from these severe 
regulations the situation of the military caste would become worse than 
that of any other citizens, and stript of every thing which is usually 
supposed to render life valuable. Socrates fully admits that the duty 
exacted of them would be hard, and their privations numerous ; but 
in spite of all this, he thinks they might probably enjoy great happiness. 
Yet even if the case were otherwise, his scheme is directed to ensure 
the happiness* of the whole, and that of any particular part must be sur- 
rendered without r<iserve, if required, (pp. 125 — 128.) Those rules 
must be adopted and enforced, upon every man, which may best qualify 
him for discharging his stated service to the comneinity. But of all 
those circuiiistanccs which disqualify a man for the performance of his 
duty, great wealth or great poverty are the most important and 
operative. The governing caste, therefore, is to prevent most watch- 


* ''Ottoti 8i airo) y^v ti i’8/av xo^) vOfitafAdira xnjVovTai, otxSvofMQi /A* xa} yeutpyo) avr) 
(pvK^xcJv iVovToti, ito'TT^rat avr) rwy 9re^/Tai^v yevyfffOvT«i^ fjLKrHvrig 

TI xol) jjLKrtsjxtvoit xa) xa) iVi^kAiudyuivoi, Trivra tov /3iov» 

TrKtltv xol) /uaWov rug i'viov ij rig TroKs/xiug, ^ievreg lyyt5T«T« 

i\i9pu, oevroi ri xa) ^ p. 124. 

These plans for remodelling the temper and dispositions of the governing carte, 
will hardly fail to stnke the reader as singularly insufficient, and even puerile, par- 
ticularly the fiction which he designs to impress upon them. Plato hiUkBelf avows 
that he knows not bow to realize such a stratagem ; and this confession attests his 
good faith, as unequivocally as the singularity of his provisions evinces his deep 
sense of the end to be secured. To Intrust a particular class with irresponsible 
power, and then to insure their proper application of its was the important problem. 
Plato saw that any man, or any class, if suffered to retain the usual propensities of 
thoir nature, and to contract the current associations, would be irresistibly tempted 
to abuse their power. He saw that this temptation could only be ePaced by a sys- 
tem of education so thorough and searching as to monopolise the whole man, and to 
transmute effectually the governing principles of human conduct ; by stifling all the 
separate ties of property and kindred ; and by associating, somehow or other, the 
well-being of their fellow-citizena with their own sense of superior origin and merit. 
Ill short, unless the ruling class could be artificially elevated to the level of demi- 
gods, they would infallibly abuse an irresponsible power. 

If Plato has been unsuccessful in solving this grand problem, he cannot at least 
be accused of glossing over the difficulty, and deceiving mankind into a belief that 
it is a point easily accomplished, and requiring little provision or contrivaucc, 
which is the usual method with modern political writers. According to these 
latter, the all-sufficient security against any misapplication of power is, to place it 
in the hands of men of high birth and large property. Such persons are, by an 
ari&tocratical thinker, represented as exempt by inheritance from the weaknesses of 
average humanity, and free froi.- all temptation to maltreat others. Thus to frame 
a principle, merely for the purpose of sanctioning an established usurpation, docs 
indeed facilitate the task of invention, because it leaves the .difficulty unconquered 
and the end unattained. Plato will not condescend to this flattery of birth and opu- 
lence, nor can he stoop to impose upon mankind, by telling them that the person 
who has a great deal of property, will for that reason cease to desire any more, 
and will hccoiue not only innoxious, but even earnest and laborious (without any 
assignable motive) in acquiring the talents essentially requisite to a good ruler. 
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fully the growth either of one or the other, (p. 128.) " But if a jitate 
of war should arise, will not the energies of the state be crippled, srith- 
out some superfluous wealth ?” Plato replies, that if his state jwas en- 
gaged in hostility with two others, it cpuld easily buy off and ally 
itself with one of its enemies against the other, by promising as a 
reward the whole booty to be captured. And even if , its enemy wierc 
at the outset only a single city, yet that city would certainly be divided 
into parties, which would interrupt its unity, and these internal di- 
: * visions would render it weaker than the well-arranged and harmgnioiss 
republic of Plato. A city governed in the* vulgar manner, scarcely 
appears to Plato worthy of the appellation of one whole. It is many 
^ ' cities, not one city.* Nor would he permit his own republic to increase 
farther than is consistent with the entire preservation of its unity. 

Having indicated the general arrangements and education of his 
republic, Plato thinks it unnecessary to specify the particular laws 
relative to matters of detail. Men thus trained and relatively situated 
would, he says, readily discover the best modes of proceeding. Could 
the system of education be once successfully realized, and produce one 
jet of human beings such as he conceives, all the ulterior perfections 
6 £ polity and legislation could not fail to branch out. But the strictest 
caution would be necessary to prevent this plan of education from de- 
generating. Were the judicious mixture of music and gymnastics in- 
termitted, or were music of a different character allowed, a com- 
plete alteration in the sentiments of individuals, and thence a sub- 
version of the state, might result.*! (pp. 129 — 133.) There are some 
excellent remarks on the little benefit produced by improvement in 
regulations of detail, while the general system of government and 
education remains unsound ; and on the folly evinced by ill-governed 
cities, who rejected with abomination any proposal of reform, and clung 
to those statesmen whose fame depended upon the preservation of the 
vicious system, (pp. 134-5.) 

For the establishment of temples and religious rites, as well as those 
ceremonies which propitiate the dead, Plato refers to the authority of 
Apollo, whom he would consult upon the subject, (p. 1 36.) 

Wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice, would, in Plato’s opinion, 
be the result of such a system throughout his republic. The two former 
qualiticll belong exclusively to the governors and the military caste; 
the two latter to every citizen. Temperance teaches every individual 
to recognize a limit to his appetites, and brings about an unanimous 
feeling as to the propriety of submission on the part of the subject, and 
supremacy on that of the governor, (pp. 142, 143.) Courage (belonging 
exclusively to the military) consists in a right and rational comparative 
estimate of the objects of human apprehension, (p. 140.) Justice con- 
sists in the performance of a single and exclusive duty by each indi- 
vidual; and it prohibits any^one man from assuming a business 
which another is better qualified to exercise.^ 'fhe rules of justice 
are observed when tht t/iire Acclions of the city, the governors, their 


* 'EKdtfTj jrrfXiiff iiVi 9rdl;ti?roXXa<, aXX’ « p 130. 

'! OtiSa/H H xt^Svrai /uiKT/x^f rpdvoi avtv froKir/xtuv i^d/uufn twv /liy/’rwJ'j wf T§ 

Aia/v Ha) kytJ irt/Bojuat. p< 132. 

J Tii aCrS TrpdiTTttv, xa) /uLif iroXuTrpayjULmtv, hnatocruyn io’r/v. p. 144. 
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military assistants, and the productive classes, (0i/Xa»:«ifov, ivticttpiK^Vf 
and ^ijparttrrtKdy) each perform their distinct services without clash- 
ing or i|iterference. (p. 14G.) 

To these three sections of the community, Plato assimilates three 
parts of the mind of an individual — reason, passion or heat, and appe- 
tite. Reason is the guardian or governor — passion, its ally or as- 
sistant {iTriKtiptKdv)f though not always faithful — the ministration of 
the rest belongs to appetite {BiriOvfujriKdv in the individual, ^prfpaTiffTLKdv 
ia th^ community.) Justice in an individual, like justice in a com- 
munity, consists in a proper adjustment of these three principles ; when 
each performs its own function, and does not encroach upon the pro- 
vince of the rest. So also temperance in an individual is like tem- 
perance in a community, consisting in a due subordination of the in- 
ferior appetite to the bridle and sovereignty of reason, (p. 157.) 

At the beginning of the fifth book, Plato treats of the education and 
condition of females in his republic. Whether any peculiar business 
shall be assigned exclusively to women, as distinguished from m^m, or 
whether individujils of cither sex shall indiscriminately exercise and be 
distributed through all the separate callings, is the tpiestiou which 
first comes under his consideration. His decision is, that women, ai»' 
well as men, shall exercise all the different employments in the state. 
Because the superiority of men over women is perfectly universal, nor 
is there any field of action in which a woman can display equal aptitude 
with a man : it will not be prudent, therefore, to commit any par- 
ticular pursuit exclusively to females. But as some women undoubt- 
edly manifest greater ingenuity and aptitude than others, the proper 
course will be to distribute them throughout the different professions, as 
inferior functionaries and assistants to men, according to the talents 
with which they appear to be endowed, (p. 172.) If they are to be 
employed in the same functions as men, the same education will be 
demanded for them as for the male sex. (p. 107.) Women, therefore, 
of the finest endowments and disposition will bo selected, to associate 
themselves with the class and in the function of guardians. Their 
minds and bodies will be trained in exactly the same manner as 
those of the male guardians. They will be subjected to the same mu- 
sical and gymnastical education, and will be co-operating, though less 
efficient, ministers of the very same services, (pp. 172-3.) 

The male and female guardiams will live and eat constantly together 
in the encampment appropriated to them. Their intercourse, however, 
will not be promiscuous, but regulated under the superintendence of 
the magistrate, one of the most difficult and delicate tasks (as Plato 
admits) which could possibly be imposed upon him. (p. 177.) He is 
to pair together the finest couples of men and women, consecrating the 
time of their uniop by certain feasts and sacred rites. Inferior pairs 
are to come together by lot, in order to remove the appearance of re- 
sponsibility from the magistrate in cases where he could have no means 
of forming a conclusion. From the age of 30 to 55 in males, from 20 
to 40 in females, the breeding powers are thus considered as under 
the appropriation and superintendence of the magistrate, for the purpose 
of improving the breed. Should any individual thwart this purpose by 
intercourse either illicit or unsanctioned by the magistrate, such a pro- 
ceeding is stigmatised as iniquitous and unholy, as tending to introduce 
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into the state (had it remained undiscovered) an inauspicious issue, which 
had not been ushered in by the established religious prayers and ob- 
servances, Should any young man discover signal proofs of rarfit, a 
more abundant range of sexual intercourse is to be confcrr^ upon 
him, partly as a reward, partly Wa kqi dfia ^t&rd irpoibdaLui^ at; 

TrXtlffTOt 

TiJi' iraiCtL^y eic rtay Toibro)y (TTrup^yrai, (p. 178.) 

The issue of the su])erior pairs, who have been coupled under the 
express direction of the magistrate, arc to be taken from their mothers 
as soon as born, and brought up by the public and authorized nursej. 
The mother is to suckle it for a short time ; but the greatest paihs are 
to be taken that no father or mother may know their own child, nor 
any child his own father or mother, (p. 175.) A man is to call every 
child born in the tenth or seventh month after his marriage by the title 
of son or daughter ; all persons bora at the same time with himself, by 
the name of brother and sister, (p. 180.) 

The issue of the inferior pairs are to be taken by the public nurses, 
and concealed in some obscure and unknown spot.*^ It is probably 
meant that they arc to be destroyed, as no subsequent mention is made 
^of them. The same fate also aw aits the ollspring of the superior pairs, 
"if they should turn out deformed, {dydirrjpoy.) Men and women who 
Iiave passed beyond the regulated period of breeding, are no longer re- 
stricted by the magistrate in their intercourse, (except mothers and 
fathers with daughters and sons, known and defined as I have stated 
above.) But these women arc to take especial care cither to bring no 
offspring into the world, or, if any should be born, to expose it ; in- 
asmuch as it cannot be received into the community. f 

Such are the remarkable regulations by which Plato altogether ex- 
tinguishes the ties of kindred, and merges them in the corporate and 
patriotic affections. His object is to introduce an entire community of 
pleasure and pain among the governing class, and to prevent the objects 
of their love and hatred from becoming at all separated and indivi- 
dualized. Property and kindred are the two grand circumstances 
which narrow and isolate the feelings and wishes of a man. | 

Another benefit which Plato^ remarks as emanating from this ex- 
tinction of individual interest, is the removal of almost all the cause fof 
litigation, exce})t personal injuries. And with regard to these latter, 
he seems to think it advisable that every one should rely upon his own 
strength for his own protection, in order "to render perfection in the 
gymnastic exercises still more indispensably requisite, (p. 185.) 

Some regulations next follow respecting the conduct of these military 
guardians in a war. 'The male and female guardians are both to take 
part in warlike expeditions. They are also to take the children with 

* ’Erf iixoppriTt^ T* xol) x(XTCtxpu^b<niff tug xpixti- [>. 179« 

i* MaX<g-a fitv fJL0 ei’p t^tug iH<pepttv HUijfioi /uij5fcv, iav yivriTai' iw Si n Srtu 

iKTSivai tug ux So'vg Tpo^rig rtp to<8T<j>. 180. 

X ’Ap’ av b Tx Tt xp6a-6ti/ fipni/uivx (tlic absence of private property) xo) ri vCv 

\ty6jutva iTi ftSihhov, xxspyi^tTat avrig (ftJAaxaf, xai xoitT S/aa-^rqPj* t>)v x6\iv^ 

tS J/iVrf ovOfiJi^ovTag t\ avro, olKTC aXXov aXXo ; rhv filv alg t^v eaurj oix/ixv /Xxovr^r 
av SuvaiTO ‘)(^(up)g riuv aXXwv xr^aaffSat' rSir oi aig Ti)y i«ut«, iripav Hcrav ; xa) yuvatxd xi 
xati jraTSap ariptg, r/hvig ra x»i aXyij5rfv«f i/utxot»vTag, »S/wy ovxwv l^tag J aXX' ht 86y/uari 
th olxata X apt f ijri rh ctVTo Ta/yovrxg xAvrxg aig rh SuvarSy, o/xoirot5i7f Xu7r»if xi xttl ifSovqf 

fTva/, p, 184. 
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theniy wherever it is practicable to place them Qn a secure spot near the 
field^of battle, partly that they may gain experience, p&;;tly to whet 
the val^r of the fathers and mothers, (p. 188.) In case of cowardice, 
a warrior is to be degraded to the post of an artificer. On the other 
hand, the man of distinguished bravery is to be crowned by the youth 
who accompany the expedition ; he is to be celebrated in songs, and to 
enjoy the most conspicuous place at feasts and other ceremonies ; any 
person to whom he is attached is not permitted to refuse a return of his 
afilectipn ; and he is to be worshipped as a god after death, (pp. 189 — 
1 90.) The conduct of the warriors towards their enemies, particularly 
towards Grecian enemies, is to be more humane than that usually prac- 
tised in the time of Plato. They are never to enslave, or to inflict 
genera] ravage upon another Greek nation ; nor are they to strip the 
dead bodies of their enemies, (pp. 191-3.) 

At this point, Plato causes Socrates to be interrupted by Glaucon, 
who expresses a. doubt concerning the practicability of the scheme 
which he has been sketching. Socrates, after saying that an exact copy 
of the scheme would no't be required, but merely an approximation to 
it in spirit and principle, proceeds to touch on the cau.;es which op- 
posed its introduction. He perfectly and heartily admits the magnitude ' 
of these causes, and represents the plan as difficult in the highest de- 
gree, though certainly not altogether unattainable, (p. 228.) 

The leading and indispensable requisite to the application of his 
principles is contained in the following remarkable sentence : “ Unless 
(he says) either philosophers shall rule in the cities, or those who are 
now styled kings and governors {IvvdtyTcti) shall become genuine and 
complete philosophers — so that political power and philosophy may in 
this manner coincide, and the numbers who now pursue each of them 
separately may be of necessity excluded — there exists not any respite 
of 'misery for states, nor (as I think) for the human race.”* This 
condition is absolutely necessary for the establishment of his republic 
(he continues). 

The definition which follows of the character of a real philosopher, 
embraces almost the whole sum of moral and intellectual excellence. 
His thirst for knowledge is universal and insatiate, and this ensures his 
acquisition of the practical experience necessary for government, inas- 
much as there is no branch of information which he is content t6 aban- 
don. (p. 209.) But yet there is one unvarying standard, which serves 
as the guide, the measure, and the connecting link of his researches, 
and to which all the particular facts that he acquires become subservient. 
This constant search after general principles constitutes an important 
distinction between him and other men, who never ascend above the 
fact of the moment, nor submit their opinions to any test or compari- 
son. (p. 206.) Indeed (as Plato remarks) it is merely the presence or 
absence of a standard of reference whi^*h constitutes the difference be- 
tween knowledge and conjecture {iTriaTtjfirj and ^dfa). ibid. Besides this, 
the philt^opher is quick in acquiring instruction, and tenacious in re- 
taining it ; his attachment to truth is ardent and inviolable, and main- 
tains such complete supremacy in his mind, as to allay the thirst for 


Ot/x iCTi Kcuciuy iraUhoi roug nihtat' Soxcv Sc, iti rtf avS^wjriyci; ycvii, |). 197* 
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money and all bodily luxuries, and thus to ensure a temperate conduct, 
(pp. g09 — 210.) His views are grand and expansive, and altojieiher free 
from that illiberality and over-estimate of trifles (prjbiiicpiMy(a) which 
Plato judiciously deems more inconsistent than any other quality of 
mind, with philosophy, (p. 210.) The same turn of tliought pre- 
vents him from over-rating the desirableness of life, and confers upon 
him genuine intrepidity and contempt of death. He is gentle and 
good-tempered, and possesses a natural decency and elegance wliich 
sets off the rest of his character to the best advantage, (pt211.) 

ev/LLadiji, ptyaXoTfitirffif re icat ^vyyivfjt dXridUai, 

^iKaiotTvvtji, aVcyotoc, (ibid). Such is the splendid as- 

semblage of qualities, without the combination of which no man (ac- 
cording to Plato) is fit for the pursuit of philosophy as it ought to be 
pursued. 

Here Adimantus objects : that the actual character and situation of 
existing philosophers by no means corresponded* to the description of 
Socrates. For of those who devoted t^eir lives to this pursuit, the 
greater number were persons of inconsiderable talents, indeed base 
and contemptible*, while the very best of them were by their pursuit 
rendered useless to the state, (p. 212.) To this Socrates accedes, and 
proceeds to explain the reasons which rendered such a result inevitable, 
from the actual state of institutions and manners. 

So brilliant an union of endowments must naturally occur very 
rarely, under any circumstances ; and each of those accomplishments, 
which constitute when combined the philosophic character, will, if 
possessed singly, disqualify and withdraw him from the pursuit. 
Wealth, beauty, strength, and powerful connexions (should such be his 
situation) will also distract and dissipate his mental powers, (p. 217.) 
Should his genius still shine forth as superior, he will meet with ca- 
resses and flattery from parties who are anxious to enlist in their ser- 
vice so able an auxiliary ; and this will render him satisfied with his 
own attainments, and remove all motive to that application without 
which the science of government cannot be acquired. t When too, on 
his entrance into public life, he listens to the opinions in general cir- 
culation, the current of fashionable applause and censure will over- 
Oiiaster his mind, and will wash away the very best previous instruction 
imaginable.]: His estimate of virtue and vice will thus become alto- 
gether debased, and adjusted to the reigning errors, even on the sup- 
position that his private educafioii beforehand had been excellent. But 
this will in all probability not have been the case ; for the instructors 
of youth will be obliged by their own interest to inculcate lessons con- 
formable to the dominant opinions, and to bestow upon these precepts 
the name of wisdom. § His notions of truth and justice will thus be 
perverted from the earliest period of infancy, and the whole tone of 
morality becomes nothing but a wretched flattery of the actual pre- 


* 7va jul^ TrafJLirovfiphg eiiraifitv. 

To w XTTjrbw fJi^ 8ti\tC(r<KVTi ry autoO. p. 

+ no$av av oiuTip (.Soxwf) TTAiSf/otv JS/coTiX^v Av6i|»x, ir$ titr ay vTrh Tti" TOto^rott 

ypiyou )j tTra^yov, olyfifftaBai fpspofxiyy^v xara paZv ^ av oSroff ^pip''. p 2 1 8, 
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ferences of the public.* All this is still farther confirmed and enforced 
by the t^nour of the laws, which inflict disgrace and punishment 
upon the dissentient, (p. 219.) Under such disadvantageous circum- 
stances, the formation of a single valuable and philosophical character 
must be matter of the greatest rarity. t And the man of surpassing 
energy and abilities, who under a good system of education would have 
been foremost in |)romoting the welfare of liis country, becomes only 
the instrument of deeper and superior injury, (p. 222.) 


SOJSIG TO MARY. 

Forget not thou our childish hours! — 

The spirit ofoiir ioys, 
l/ike music past and ^ijather’d flowers. 

Each fleeting hour destroys : 

Too Igvciy were they to be lost, 

And wisest those who prize them ine^t. 

Wc do not nioiirn them — days iiave conic 
More calm, without decline ; 

Days that have peopled memory’s home 
^’ith deeds and thoughts divine ; 

And years have taught our hearts to prize 
Man’s noblest aims and destinies. 

But those sweet, careless, joyous hours. 

And all they promised us, 

'I'lie cloudless sky, the path of flowers. 

Still may delight us, thus— 

A glimpse of Heaven was given us then. 

And we would see that Heaven again. 

We want to look this wide world through 
As then it brightly lay 
Before our eyes : a thing all new, 

A game for us to play, 

And to our young, unskilful hand 
Its chances seem’d at our command. 

And in tVic dim, unmeasured length 
Of many a distant day 
A treasure of exhaustless strength 
Behind, before us Jay ; 

And hearts to love, and hopes to gain 
The love we priz’d, were given us then. 

Well, “ all is beautiful,” the bright 
^ And dazzling dawn of youth ; 

The glories of that better light 
The high, full noon of truth — 

Yet still the wayward poet savs, 

“ Forget not thou our childish days.” E. T. 


* OJg fJLkv XflOfOl vtiTvo;, &y(x$a xa\wv' olf 8* ayB to, xaxa. p. ^.’20. 

f *'0,TJ Trip x»\ yiiTTjTa/ ohv iv to*4ut»j xaraToia’it ?roXiTU<iv, &«o5 jnotpap oiCtI 
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THE FORTUNES OF NIGEt, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 




Here is anotlier work of the mi|jhty magician of Scotland, pro- 
duced with a rapidity which will excite mingled admiration and regret 
in all who take a deep interest in liis lasting fame. In the lively pre- 
face appended to these volumes, he condescends to notice the feeling 
which we have ventured to express, and to justify his speed. 

He states, what w’e can readily believe, that those passages,whioh have 
been praised for their high finishing, have really been struck off fastest in 
his felicitous moments, while those in which he has comparatively failed 
have been produced w'ith the greatest toil. But this is scarcely an 
answer to the complaint, which is not applied to the imperfect execution 
of particular passages, but to the quantity of dull and common-place 
matter which is retained in his volumes. We do not ask him in vain 


to labour for the perfection of his happiest effusions ; but to give us 
more of his best in a certfiin space, wi^h a smaller portion of alloy. 
He shews no cause why the noble pictures of external nature, the 
fresh and breathing characters, the high tragic scenes, which of late 
he has scattered sparingly through his works, should not be presented 
within a smaller space, especially as he confesses that his plots are 
of no use except to bring in his “ fine things.” He is not bound 
down by his story to a certain quantity of dullness. When he con- 
soles himself that, while many of his works will be consigned to 
oblivion, his best will survive, he forgets that posterity will not collect 
together all his most brilliant fragments, and form them into a perfect 
wliole. The scenes of a novel, however deep an impression tliey may 
make on the reader’s mind, will not live in the memory like the golden 
couplets of a poet. They do not derive their charm from the noble- 
ness of individual images, from the exquisite choice of expressions, or 
from the condensed depth of their sentiment, but from the striking 
exhibition of persons and scenes, which leave only traces of their out- 
lines behind thr*m. Unless, therefore, the works to which they belong 
are altogether preserved, they arc in imminent danger of being al- 
together lost, with the present generation of readers. Full many a 
passage — nay, many a volume — w^orthy of immortality, will, we are 
afraid, be weighed down by the inferiority of the matter with which it 
is encircled. The chapters of Fielding’s works are almost all separate 
gems, any one of which inserted in an ordinary book w'ould make it 
worth purchasing ; but what would have become of their author’s 
fame, if, instead of lavishing them on three or four novels, he had 
scattered them through fifty ? Would they have the same effect as 
Elegant Extracts,” even if they were so collected, as they liave in 
tlieir natural and connected arrangement directed by a master’s hand ? 
The mere story we graPit to be of minor importance : we can allow 
the author to be led astray from it by such characters as Dalgetty, 
and Baillie Nichol Jarvie, which he instances ; but we cannot concede to 
him that he is incapable of sustaining a simple and consistent plot, or 
that he must become dull so to succeed. We have not forgotten “ The 
Bride of Lammermuir,” the most complete of all his works ; which is 
almost as single and as harmonious as a tragedy of Sophocles. Here 
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a deep interest is excited at the (irst — events move regularly on, and 
the shadows of fate gradually extend more darkly over them — and the 
whole is tf)nd acted to a terrible yet majestic catastrophe, in which the 
prophecies\)f old arc fulfilled. And assuredly, in the course of this 
noble tale, there is no want of high individual excellences ; for, passing 
over the stern and towering Ravenswood ; the resolution of Lucy, 
springing out of seeming weakness, and overpowering the reason of a 
delicate nature ; the sweet love-scenes at the haunted wpll ; and the 
ludicrous invention of the faithful Caleb — there are those fearful hags 
whose*’ hor.ribly disinterested love of matters appertaining to the 
charnel-house and the grave places them almost on an equality with 
the weird sisters of Sliakspcare ! . 

“ The Fortunes of Nigel ** is, we are afraid, one of the most un- 
equal of its author’s productions. Its brightest passages are among 
the very best which he has written ; but they are far between, and the 
intervals are singularly dreary. There is no principle of unity — 
no central point of interest — not an individual w^li(>-4e fortunes we desire 
to follow. It seems poured , out of a great novelist’s conmion-place- 
book, and put together by a very unskilful hand. aL'* nominal 
heroes are generally vapid ; but then he usually introduces some 
other character whose changes we delight to observe, or affords 
us rich glimpses of historic story. Here, however, is neither of 
these sources of enjoyment : the author confesses that he has no 
story to tell ; and although many of his persons are well w'orthy 
of observation, none of them are calculated to awaken very cordial 
sympathy. Lord Nigel Olifaunt, the aristocratic hero, is an indivi- 
dual for whom no one can fool ; who has no romantic virtues or vices 
to endear him to us ; but whose fault is, that he is a careful, prudent, 
and successful gamester, and who obtains his means of sharing in the 
luxuries of the metropolivS hy winning small sums of inexperienced 
players. There is something peculiarly revolting to the imagination, 
too, in the punishment of mutilation which hangs over him, and his 
liability to suffer which, connects unpleasant associations with every 
step he takes to avoid it. As if this w^ere not enough, he is the victim 
of an accumulation of petty misunderstandings, perpetually placed in 
ambiguous situations winch produce vexatious mistakes — like the 
Cecilias, Camillas, and Evelinas, of Miss Burney. Lord Dalgarno’s 
deep-laid scheme for his ruin, and the meaug which he employs, are very 
painfully conceived, and inartificially comiCted. The whole scheme 
of Margaret, for his release is quite a puzzle, the.solution of which 
we give up in despair ; and the episode of Lady Hermione is as 
drearily incredible as any Spanish tale in the circulating library. The 
marriage of the peer with the watchmaker’s daughter is perhaps rather 
too Jacobinical an event for a romance ; but we concede our author’s 
right to introduce and to consecrate as many innovations in the etiquette 
of fiction as he pleases, ' 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies, and others which it would only 
be tedious to ifiention, this work cont^dns passages which arc far be- 
yond the power of any contemporary novelist. Here, by what con- 
juration and mighty magic we know not, the very image of the time of 
James tlie First is set palpafily before us. “ Life in London” as it was 
at the beginningof the seventeenth century, is revived, “ in form as pal- 
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pable’* as that which Mr. Egan now draws. We seem to remember 
Fleet-street as it then was, as well as we know it in its present aspect ; 
the houses, the persons, the humours of the scene are here ; and so 
strong a hold has the picture taken on our imagination, that i^have 
once or twice looked with disappointment on its gay variety of shops, 
and wondered that the stalls were not there, and that the voices of the 
apprentices were not heard. Every thing is not only accurately de- 
picted, but endowed with present life: we do not look on a museum of 
stuffed anatomies, but on a crowd of animated beings in whom we 
take a present interest ; we feel the past in the instant, and live in the 
very bosom of the age to which the great magi, ian transports us* He 
does not call from the vasty deep” spirits which never were, but men 
who have been — not shadowy abstractions, but creatures of flesh and 
blood, just as they were and might be. Wc only wish he had done as 
much justice to the Temple as to its neighbouring street; that he had 
not entirely joined the faction of the apprentices against the Templars ; 
but had seen something like fair play between themj 

What a delicious glimpse he might have given us of high revels in 
chambers ; how might he have set before us the gay suppers in wixich 
the players and poets of the age condescended to mingle with the 
young gownsmen ; what frolics might he have kept up at the Devil 
Tavern, what words have made us listen to, “ spoken at the Mer- 
maid !” All tliis is reserved, we dare say, for another novel ; wisely, 
as far as concerns the author’s account with his publishers, but not as 
affecting his great reckoning with posterity. This part of the work, too, 
admirable as it is in itself, leads to nothing. It would answer just as 
well for the beginning of any other tale. The two ’prentices who are 
there introduced to us with such note of prej)aration, make no figure 
afterwards, but utterly disappoint all our reasonable hopes. “ Jin Vin,” 
indeed, seems just fitted for his place, and promises either to fill the 
state coach or the Tyburn cart, as fortune may please ; — but Tunstall, 
“ the gentle Tunstall,” seemed created with a more sentimental destiny. 
Pale, patient, thoughtful, he deserved at least to fall in love, and to be 
jilted, as Sir Walter’s delicate heroes regularly are by their sturdier rivals. 
We took Mr. Puff”s advice, and made sure he was not really a watch- 
maker ; but we looked in vain for his change. We have our suspi- 
cions that full justice has not been done him, and that he was origi- 
nally cTesigned for a better lot than it afterwards pleased his careless 
manufacturer to grant him, M 

There is perhaps nearly equal ^wer exerted in the painting of the 
low debaucheries and wretchedness of the inhal^itants of Whitetriars, 
famed under the name of Alsatia; there is a prodigious number of 
varied figures crowded into the scenes, and a picturesque arrangement 
of all the accompaniments of the melancholy orgies which Crabbe 
might envy. But the general effect is merely painful, for want of 
some true piece of human kindness to sweeten the mass of hardened 
profligacy, and wretchedness ; some toucli of Nature, as there ever is 
in Hogarth’s pictures, to reconcile us to our species ; some redeeming 
trait which makes us feci that there is a soul of goodness in things 
evil,” and that fragments of nobleness will ever survive in man, how- 
ever degraded liis condition. If, however, the levels of the Duke of 
Hildebrod, prodigious as he is in his way, sicken us, we arc soon, ^Ven 
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in tbe midst of his shocking haunts, to be excited, appalled, and melted 
by the deepest tragic passion. The whole scene of the murder of the 
old tjl^urer, who has been prowling about to obtain the piece pf money on 
Nigelv table — his soul fix^d intensely on tliat one object, which he 
grasps in death — is fearfully grand. The deep desolation of the an- 
tique house standing in the midst of that den of wretches ; the frightful 
intensity with which the victim^ is brought before us in the previous 
scenes, — heighten incon<;civably the terrors of the situation, which is it- 
self most vividly depicted. Evep this is inferior to the masterly, we 
had almost said sublime, developerAent of the , character of Martha 
Trabois, the usprer’s daughter; who has tended her miserable father 
in this place of infamy till all affection seems dried up within her, and 
she appears a living anatomy ; and who is aroused in this moment of 
extremity to filial agony and to towering revenge. It is as. noble a 
vindication of the unalienable rights of nature as is to be found 
even in the writings of oijf author ; and as a great picture imbued with 
the august solemnities of death and life, it may bo ranked with the de- 
scription of Meg Merrilics watching the last agonies of the smuggler, 
the young fisherman’s funeral in the Antiquary, an 1 the closing chap- 
ters of Waverley. 

Of all the characters introduced in this work, the most complete, in 
point of finishing, is unquestionably King James. It seems done to 
very life. The utter childishness of his taste, the singular littleness of his 
personal vanity, his selfish goodnature, his almost incredible meanness, 
his silly love of practical jests and low victories, his pedantry, his 
shuddering terror of naked steel— all hl^ degrading foibles and fop- 
peries — are brought before us with a reality which is almost startling. 
Some may be inclined to wonder hovr a man of our author’s political 
opinion could voluntarily make such an exliibition of any thing whose 
brows were “ circled with a kingly diadem.” But, wliatevcr may be a 
poet’s creed, his genius will be essentially liberal. lie is too conver- 
sant with the essences of things to be slavishly devoted to their out- . 
ward shows. He is so accustomed to contemplate man as man, to 
trace back to their mysterious sources those passions which are common 
to the species, to depict those sufferings and joys of wliich all men are 
partakers, that he cannot habitually prostrate his own spirit before de- 
spotic power. He is familiar with the true majesties of the heprt. If 
he pays fitting homage to time-honoured institutions and usages, he 
feels that they derive their peculiar colouring from oiir human affec- 
tions. If he dwells fondl^' on the decayed relics of tyrannic grandeur, 
ho feels at the same time the mightier antiquity of tlic universe. A wit, 
a satirist, may give the full benefit of his pow ers to the cause of abso- 
lute monarchy ; a court is his proper atmosphere, and its creatures the 
fit subjects of his pen ; but true imagination can never be servile. Its 
possessor may condescend to a birthday ode ; but whenever he fairly 
exercises his faculties on w^orthy thcmCs, the old instinct will revive, 
and humanity assert its true immunities in his works. A man’s interest 
is nothing when put in competiMon ^|th his passions and his powers, 
espeqifilly in the case of a*' great poef;‘ who must necessarily have the 
most intense consciousness of both. He may honestly change his opi- 
nions, and he may give up honour and conscience for gain ; but' he 
will not, he cannot resign, for his life, one essential principle of his 
poetry. 
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There is no great merit in the delineation of the remaining male cha- 
racters. Lord Huntinglelif indeed, is “ a stout pillar of the olden 
time,” and the usurer is the most intense of his class ; bu^ George 
Hcriot does not stand out very prominently from the canvas^ Richie 
Moniplies is tedious, and Sir Mungo Malagrowther a mere^uisancc. 
But the author perhaps never succeeded so well in the delineation of 
females who are very women — not marked with peculiar characteris- 
tics as individuals, e:<cept so far as they arc pre-eminently /emininc — 
as he has done iii his pictures of Mistress Margaret, and Dame Nelly, 
the frail wife of Nigel’s host. Nothing can be more charmingly natu- 
ral than the behaviour of the little Beauty in the interview with Dame 
Ursula, — her* delicate waywardness, her pretty impatiences, the sweet 
self-will of a spoiled child, - as she buries her dimpled face in her small 
hand. How delightful, too, are her terrors, and Hfer tears, when sent 
to the Tower in her page’s dress, which so well belie that strange attire ! 
What a sentiment of shape is there in the allusion which Hcriot 
makes to her little foot in the midst of bis displeasure ! The slippery 
virtue of honest John Christie’s wife well prepares us for the caprices 
and the relentings of Lord Dalgarmo’s misiress. She seems moulded 
to yield and to repent, to cry and laugh in the same breath ; and is 
the very perfection of female weakness, which has no principle to sus- 
tain it. How pleasant is her inquiry whether they shall not reach Scot- 
land that day ; her happiness to be with my Lord, and her tears for 
honest John ; her transient sense of her own degradation, so easily 
changed into pride; her entire abandonment to the emotion of the 
moment, and want of purpose ! The instant death of her seducer in 
the midst of this trifling comes like a blow upon the heart. The whole 
annals of fiction scarcely contain another transition so awful. 

The more we dwell on the excellencies of this work, the more we 
regret that it is not better. He who can write its best passages should 
not write for the booksellers. Unfortunately, he is infected with the 
spirit of our literature, which can brook no delay, but requires the sti- 
mulus of immediate .applause. Every popular writer of the day has 
grown as periodical as the Editor of a Magazine. We earnestly wish 
that the greatest of authors would learn a due respect for their genius ; 
would dare to build for the future ; and choose not merely to be read 
and praised for a month, but to produce works which shall shed their 
sweetness on future ages. ^ 


SONG. — BY T. CAMPBELL. 

Drink ye to her that each loves best. 
And if you nurse a flame 

That ’s told but to her mutual breast, 

Wc will not ask her name. 

Enough, while memory tranced .'iiul glad 
Paints silently ihe fair. 

That each should dre^ of joys he 's had. 
Or yet may hope to share. 

Yet far, far hcnci^be jest or boast 
From hallow'd thoughts so dear; 

But drink to them that we love most, 

As they would love to hear. 

VOL. V. NO. XIX, G 
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THE MIRACULOrs 

At Amiens famed for treaty-making 
Meant to be kept by neitner party, 

^ There dwelt a carpenter, asleep or waking 
Honest, and of a constitution lieaily, 

Purchased by early hours and labours sweet, 

And healthy meals on unadulierate meat. 

,Hight Christopher, or Kit for shortness’ sake, 

Moral, nay pious, for he went to mass, 

Heard oft the priest a doleful mention make 

Of folks that sold ihemsclves for gold and brass. 

And worldly luxnrie>, to the grand deceiver — 
Heirloonls to Uell’s black autocrat for ever I 

Kit took the hint and would not be delcrr’d 
(Thinking he’d have, at least, good company) 

From following their example — *iwas absurd 
To toil and labour, when in riches he 
Might rival Croesus — for a dislnnl evil, 

And finally perhaps, outwit the Devil, 

The sire of sin mark’d his unholy craving. 

Assumed a monkey’s shape to tempt the man. 

Gave liirn a lease of thirty years — on leaving, 

Told him that when the term expired u plan 
Should be matured, promoting him direct 
Of the infernal palace architect. 

Now thirty years of life and riches sounded 
To Ciiristophcr a time that ne’er could end : 

He lived accordingly — in wealth abounded — 

Like rich men lived, to cat, and sleep, and speiuf. 
Drink, wench, game, idle, trample on inferiors. 

And think no mortal beings his superiors. 

This course for fifteen years he ran — ^jiist half 
I’he term that Satan granted, wlien one day 
While feasting with his friends on cow and calf, 

Cook’d in Beauvillicrs’ famed and savory way. 

And wondering how a mortal could he poor — 

'Fhree loud raps shook the distant entry-door. 

A servant from the cellar, whom he ’d sent 
To fetch a luscious bottle of the best, 

Enter’d and told him, full of discontent, 

I'hat a stout man below ivouldhit his guest; — 

Kit fear’d it was his friend from Acheron, 

Search’d out his lease and down to meet him ran. 

Satan meantime shewn in a room aside 
Seated himself — his tail that coil’d up lay 
Benealh his coatskirt, now took freedom wide. 

Cull’d round the chair, or switch’d like cal’s at play. 
His breath smelt strong of brimstone ; for the rest 
lie look’d a parson in black broad-cloth drest. 


* In Vol. I. Lett 32, of the Jewish Spy, there is an account of an everlasting 

candle at Amiens which never wasted or burnt out, and by which the church ob- 
tained Urge sums from devotees. It was unfortunately extinguished at the French 
rerolutiOn ! From this, perhaps, it is said that the Amiennois light their candles at 
both eads^** lU brttlent leUrs chandelles par les deux bouts.” 
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lie told our carpenter to come his way : 

The latter sliew’d his lease and grumbled well : 

Satan said fifteen years of night and day 
Made thirty, for they reckon’d so in hell. 

And that they could not change the reckoning 
Of their infernal years for mortal thing. 

Poor Christopher look’d sorrowful ; re(|uiring 
Just to his guests above to say goodb’ye • 

Satan consented, at the time desiring 

His utmost haste, for he must call hard nigh 
To take with him a lawyer's sinful soid. 

Just then resign’d, past hope, to his control. ^ 

Kit told his friends the secret of his fate — 

“ Go, take that candle,” said a half-drunk priest, 

** ’Tis nearly burnt, ask Satan but to wait 
Till it be out, and leave to me the rest.” — 

Kit was the Devil’s favourite, and a minute 
Was not so long — there was a secret in it. • 

The carpenter look hack the candle-ei^d. 

While Boniface some holy water broiigfu 
And then baptized it, saved his anxious friend. 

And in a trap tlie thoughtless Devil caught. 

Who hell- ward llcw, cozen’d in his endeavour- — 

As this same candicsnuft* burnt on for ever ! st- 


ON BEING SHEWN SOME BEAUTIFEE SPECIMENS OF 
OBNAMENTAL PORCELAIN. 

Since to clay wc must turn, ’tis consoling to know 
That to objects as lovely as these they can mould us ; 

And, wherever this frame may be destined to go, 

In its relics our friends need not fear to behold u^. 

This rose wc may fancy, its delicate hues 
So faithful to nature, when living comjwsed' 

The bosom of beauty adored by the Muse, 

Where Icuderness sigh’d or afleciion reposed. 

The form that so gracefully plays with the dart 
Which the blind little god in bis archery uses. 

Was one of those nymphs who imagine the heart 
• May be play’d with unhurt till the moment she clioosf**. 

Yon sfiell was a poet; but where is his fame? 

The verses he destined to live are unknown ; 

Yet he dreamt in /us time he was leaving a name. 

And as idly are dreaming the bards of our own. 

That gardener smilingly gazing on flowers 

Which seem as if breathing their odours around, 
i W’as a lover of nature that dwelt in her bowers. 

And rear’d her young sweets as they sprang from the ground. 

For me, when I ’ve past’d through the change that gives birth 
To a substance like this, and again see the light, 

the artist thus gracefully form from my earth • 

The lamp chat some nytnph loves to react by at night! 

For then I may watch the emotion that plays 

In her eyes, as the lines of the minstrel they trace. 

And receive, ere in slumber she closes their rays. 

The last parting beams of expression and grace* ' T. 

a 2 
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^ Let's talk of graveSy of worms, and epitaphs,” ShakspbXrf.. 

Sober subjects, Mr. Editor, but yet of universal concernment, and 
on that account, perhaps, adapted for a magazine. What individual 
gazes upon the most obscure cemetery without feeling the uncertain 
tenure of human existence — without a thought respecting the time 
when “ dusty death” shall number him with those that lie low ! — ^the 
period when the warm tide of life shall cease to career through his 
veins, and the glories of nature no more expand themselves before his 
delighted ^vision! ^Even the callous-hearted sexton, who sings at 
grave-digging, and with whom “ custom hath made it a matter of 
easiness” — he who tosses about the jowls of many who were his pot- 
companions forty years ago, in the days of his youth ; tliis white-haired, 
hard-featured man is sometimes visited while at his vocation with an 
unbidden thought, ^as to who tlie trusty brother of the trade may be 
^ that will “ do for him what he has done for tliuusands.” The soldier, 
apprenticed to carnage, hds also felt forebodings of his own doom steal 
across his mind, however careless he may appear on the subject ; — in 
short, who has not? 

For my own part, I am fond of communing with the dead : they 
have the start of me a little while ; are more advanced in knowledge 
than the living; and if they had the gift of utterance, would, probably, 
testify to me how little knowledge is, after all, really worth. There are 
times when their speaking silence communicates unutterable feelings to 
the heart — feelings that flow back to the very sources of existence, 
prompting strange thoughts and imaginings. Though in the full flush 
of health and manhood, I can find pleasure in visiting the last abodes 
of mortality, and in conning over the “ hoary text,” that “ teaches the 
rustic moralist to die.” The habitations of the dead, though for- 
saken by the world in general, are not wholly so : I am accustomed to 
visit them oflen, and to regard them as the dwellings of friends with 
whom I must soon abide. I have a great admiration for beautiful 
church-yards, and a fastidious taste in choosing situations for sepulchres ; 
oftentimes setting at nought certain ceremonies of consecration, and 
other common-place essentials to the quiet repose of the defunct in the 
view of mother church. Mi/ taste for a place of sepulture is like his 
who exclaims — 

** Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down; 

Where a green grassy turf is all 1 crave ; 

With here and tnere a violet bestrown. 

Fast by a brook, or fountain’s murmuring wave , 

And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave.” 

or the wild and picturesque grave-ground of Ossian, even more 
congenial than that of the “ Minstrel” to one of my disposition — “ A 
rock with its head of heath ; three agM pines bend from its base ; 
green is the narrow plain at its feet ; there the flower of the mountain 
grows and'shakes its white head in the breeze. The thistle is there 
alone shedding its aged beard. Two stones half sunk in the ground 
shew their heads of moss.” 

The mouldy vaults of Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s may be 
occupied for me in all their ** night and desolation,” until they are 
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themselves entombed in the ruins of their superstructures, leave me 
undisturbed but a few feet of ground on such a spot as is djlhrib^ 
above. I have no freehold of my own that will answer my views for a 
burial^laoe, nor shall I be able to spare 500/. from my family, like 
Lord Cfameiford, to be buried on the shores of the Leman or the banks 
of the Arno. I am, therefore, fond of visiting the cliurch-yards in 
the vicinity of the metrojKilis, in one of which I may by and by “ set 
up ray everlasting rest;” for I wish to repose out of the authority of city 
churchwardens, who would speedily retake th« little space I might oc- 
cupy in their smoky domains to accommodate a new tenant, and gather 
a fresh fee by scattering my half>decaycd members to the winds. 

In London, where I see 

“ Much that I love, and more that I admire. 

And all that I abhor” — 

in London, people are more regardless and negligent of their places 
of interment than in any other great city ^ of the civilized world. 
With reason and philosophy, strictly speaking, the feeling of respect 
for a lifeless body amounts to little ; it is but ashes and dust. Still 
there are associations connected with the resting-places of the dead, 
pleasing melancholy associations, ranking with those sensations that 
fling the richest colouring over our existence, and are too amiable and 
virtuous to perish. It seems a sort of sacrilege to treat the dead with 
disrespect, and regard them as sources of profit. Purse-pride, sordid 
purse-pride, is the presiding deity in this vast city. Here it literally 

t€ sable plumes. 

Adorns our hearse, and flatters on our tombs.” 

From the Lord Mayor to the sexton — from the Gog and Magog of the 
Guildhall to the remotest corner of the charnel-house, where mortality 
is corrupting and tlie fungus springs loathsome from the festering car- 
case — it pervades, directs, and governs. Can they have time to con- 
sider the dead, who are absorbed in trafficking with the living, in over- 
reaching each other, calculating profit and loss, and worshipping 
Mammon with soul-destroying idolatry? Hence death has become a 
source of public and private revenue, as well as every thing besides ; 
and rtlatives, too often friends^ undertakers, attorneys, sextons, and 
the government, share in the spoils of the destroyer. The poor man 
in his decease and interment exhibits the same picture every where ; 
and the few tears shed for him who had no means of purchasing them, 
may be safely pronounced genuine. The noble is conveyed to the 
mausoleum of his ancestors with indifference ; for the mimic mourning 
which attends him may be bought in every street, and the heir is al- 
ready exulting in the possessions of the individual to whom, perhaps, 
he owes his being. But the decease of the majority of substantial 
people, as they are called, or persons of some property, is in London, 
more than in other places, linked with long-cherished hopes dependant 
upon the event. Scarcely is life extinct, when dutiful friends and re- 
latives hasten to satisfy the cravings of curiosity, and realize the thirst 
of profit. The group assembles near the chamber of death, in which 
some solitary individual may now and then be found with an^ish 
at the heart’s core, while the rest only keep up a decent solemnity to 
sanctify appearances. The officious attorney, who, in these days, 
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v»pier«like, worms himself into the most secret recesses of families, ojpens 
and i^ds the will with a grave and important air. A visible (^ief be- 
gins to shew itself in the legatees, in proportion to the accomplishment 
of their pelhiniary expectations. Those who are disappointed look 
sullen, and soon steal off. The undertakers and their hirelings, the 
gouh* of a Christian land, are ordered to make an ostentatious display, 
which may save trouble by shewing in open day the sorrow of surviving 
friends, the virtues of the deceased, and, above all, the wealth he has 
left behind him. Plumes are multiplied on plumes, and escutcheon 
upon escutcheon, and mourners hired to “ bear about the mockery of 
woe.” To some obscure and dingy spot, partly surrounded by dwell- 
ings, or walls easy of access to the resurrection-men, (who do their 
best, like carrion-flies, to remove the causes of fa?tid exhalations,) the 
body is conveyed in theatrical state — feathers, tinsel, and gold leaf, 
waving and glittering jimong the sables. In the mean time the sexton 
ivssues orders to ihs deputies ; for he hims^^lf is not the “ Goodman 
Delver” of Shakspeare, bearing the image and superscription of his . 
art about him, but a man of importance in his parish; i.e points out the 
spot where the strata of coffins is supposed to be most decayed. Their 
actual state is ascertained by an iron rod, which is thrust into the earth 
as a grocer uses a clieesetaster.” lliere, deep or shallow, in pro- 
portion to tlie decay of the former possessors, the anp/oi/i'.^ dig the 
grave. The procession arrives at the same moment with half a dozen 
others, and the minister consigns them to the soil, with a hurried repeti- 
tion of the authorized service. If the executors omit to place a hie 
jaect over the body, it rests for a year, or perhaj)s two, till the progress 
of decomposition, wbicb is said to be rapid in the plethoric corses of 
w'cll-fed citizens, allows it to be turned up to make room for one who 
was once a next-door neiglibour. Such are the cf'remonies of a Lon- 
don interment. Who would not declare for an undisturbed rest on 
“ the breezy liill that skirts tlie down,” or on “ the rock with its head 
of heath?” 

Fortunately, in this climate the summer h(‘al rarely endures long 
enough to coneoct fevers from the putriel exhalations of crowded bury- 
ing-grounds. A lad} of slioiig good sense and liigh family, who died 
some years ago, desired that her remains migljt be burned aiKi her 
ashes ]>laccd in her tomb, as an exam])le to lead the way in this salutary 
reform. Her monument recording lier motives for so acting, may be 
seen in tlio burying-ground of St. George’s, Ilanovcr-square. Nothing 
but a legislative enactment, forced by some horrible evidence of its 
effects, will change the present mode of burying almost in tlie houses 
of a crow ded city. The dread of iron coffins, lately exhibited by cer- 
tain parish officials, is easily accounted for — they keep corruption close, 
and retard the exhumation of the bodies for fresh interments ; thus, by 
using them generally, a means of supporting an extra-parochial dinner 
now and tjien w'ould be lost, and larger and more decent receptacles 
fbr the dead must be provided. Wc therefore despair of seeing 
extensive cemeteries formed at a distance from its crowded dwellings 
until a plague has once more devastated the capital.t 

^ Bfin^ Biipposed in Knstein romance to feed on dead corpses. 

t Tbc bnrying-placc of the Innocents in Paris was, like those of London, situated 
in the midst of a crowded neighbourhood. Fevers brok#* out around it, and were 
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Tn the vicinity of London there are several cemeteries kcpt^ilecent 
order, and far different from the ruinous-looking repulsive enclosures 
within the precincts of its labyrinth of buildings in i^ich “ black 
melancholy dwells;” the melancholy of horror, and not of chastened 
and saddened recollection; but even these shew that the dead are in- 
deed soon forgotten. No hands are observed in them suspending gar- 
lands on the tombstones, or plucking obtrusive weeds from the graves. 
They remain iinstrewed with symbols of affection, and no “ ros(?mary'* is 
offered “ for remembrance” there. The sod is pressed, indeed, by the 
footstep of the passenger whose path to business or pleasure lies over 
It, but visits of regard to the tombs of the departed, very common in 
some parts of Lngland, are unknown. There is sucli a change of men 
and things constantly passing before the eyes of the living; there is so 
nmcli care and such a number of those collisions which blunt the more 
exquisite sensibilities of our natures always harassing us, that the early 
indifference manifested tow'ards the dead in the memory of survivors, is 
easily accounted for. The flowery feelings of life are fading away 
fast before the withering inffuences of money-getting and corruption. In 
the country the loss of a friend inflicts a wound which it will take years 
to heal ; in town, friends are easyily replaced, because towm friendships 
do not make parts of ourselves the things of the heart, which those 
in the country in some measure do. The sight of tlic church-tower, 
bcneaili which a beloved relative or friend reposes there, brings be- 
fore us a regretful reinoinhrance of him; but in London we have no 
passing luenieiitos of the dead, for the living absorb all our faculties, 
and tlie soil that soiiiuls hollow on the coffin too often buries the me- 
mory of town friendships w’ith the body it covers. 

It may seem harsh thus to accuse a civilized people of neglecting the 
dead, wlien their memory is preserved in some countries with a religious 
Veneration, and when even uneulightcued nations exhibit an affectionate 
regard for tlumi. The nioiaus of the South Sea Islanders, and the ob- 
servations lately made by our countrymen among the amiable people 
ol the Loo Clioo Islands, prove this. The American savage never for- 
gets the tomb of his fatliers. In his trackless woods he scoops out the 
j»it iiifwliich he inters the body; and though drawn by war or hunting 
hundreds of miles distant, though years may have elapsed and age 
jiaualyzed his limbs, he can even then direct the enquirer to the spot 
again, and can recal with lilial respect the number of moons which 
ha\e passed aw^ay since he committed the parental reliques to the 
earth ; he remembers too the exact height of the sun that marked 


observed to be very fatal dining the hot months of summer. lu 1780, the soil had 
arisen eight feet above the height of the neighbouring streets. Vaults stiitFcd full 
with corrii])ting bodies ; pits, in whif h the dead were piled in layers on each other; 
and fresh grAves daily opening in the midst of putrefaction, easily explained the 
causes of the disorders which raged in their vitinity ; and the council bf state, in 
spite of tlie resistance made to it for a long time by the church, i.ssued an order in 
178b to abate the nuisance. The remains of human beings, equal in number to the 
population of the citv, were removed to the atone quarries situated under Paris, and 
the site of the cemetery was changed into a inaiket. Masses of liumau flesh werte 
found converted into spermaceti, from the want of the necessary air to complete tba 
process of decay. Four large (Tinctcries, one of them 80 acres*, were allottad at 
a distance from the city, where tltC air cannot stagnate, to inter the dead. 

* For an account of one of these, see Vol. iv. p. lo,'), New Monthly Magazine. 
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Umj hou^pf interment. The Parguinotes, so basely sacrificed to their 
enemies Uie Turks, with a' fine romantic feeling of regard for the bones 
of their fathers, collected them in heaps in their market-place, and 
burned them, that they might not be thought to have abandoned them 
to the detestable barbarians, ^who were licensed to rob them of their 
native soil- This was an act worthy of Grecian hearts when Greece 
was in her glory. Thus a respect for tlie dead is a natural feeling bom 
w'itll us, "and matured with our being. The regard of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans for their dead, and the stupendous, but vain evi- 
dences time has spared of their respect for them, are known to all con- 
versant with antiquities. But of modern burying-places the Turkish 
are those which most impress the mind with the solemnity of the last 
change. Black cypresses form a grove around every tomb, which is 
never disturbed, and consequently the cemetery encreases in size, with 
every fresh interment, until it covers a whole horizon. Grave upon 
grave, with the plantations thus multiplied, pret>ent a sad and gloomy 
appearance ; the tops of the cypresses undulate i" the wind for 
leagues, like waves on a dark ocean of death. White marble here 
and there contrasts with the deep dense shades of the sombre foliage, 
and the whole scene is stamped with a most impressive and melancholy 
grandeur. In the south of Spain the cemeteries afford a direct contrast 
of character to those of Turkey. “ During the time I sojourned in 
Spain,” says L. M. de Langle, “ I found in various towns and 
villages the most charming burying-grounds, in regard to the situation 
and rural aspect they presented. On the road from Granada to Cadiz, 
in a little town of Antiquera, one struck me beyond all the rest ; and 
though 1 only saw it once passing, 1 have its exact picture im- 
printed on my memory. It was in the centre of the town, and the 
church was situated near the middle of it. It stood on high ground, 
was a perfect square, and commanded a clear view all round : a stream- 
let ran sparkling through the centre, the soil was covered with jessa- 
mines, violets, roses, and numberless other flowers, that sprung up 
spontaneously without culture. There were no cypresses, sycamores, 
or other trees of soriow, with their bastard-green colour, nurturing 
melancholy beneath their boughs, and seeming devoted to the service 
of death ; but there were plenty of lote-trees and apple-trees, on which 
a thousand birds were singing and making love among the branches.” 

In the uncultivated and wild parts of America, the grave of a settler 
or backwoodsman is excavated in the midst of a boundless forest, beneath 
trees that have flourished for unknown ages, and in a spot, perhaps, 
never before visited by a human intruder. The grave is dug deep to 
prevent wild beasts from disinterring the body. There it is inhumed 
“ unhouselled” without dirge or prayer, and, being covered with earth, 
is resigned for ever amid the solemnity V>f those mighty solitudes to its 
unbroken repose. The cemetery of Napoleon is a singular instance of 
adaptation to the character of the *ndividual buried — a vast rock rising 
out of the ocean, alone, towering, unshaken and magnificent ; a perfect 
emblem of the genius of the man, as it must appear in future history. 
When the feminine apprehension of, or hatred to his ashes, that fortu- 
nately consigned them to such an appropriate grave, instead of bring- 
ing them to Europe, has subsided, and his virtues and vices are duly 
weighed unwarped by modern prejudices, his name connected with his 
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gigantic exploits will still more resemble the rock of St. Helena rismg 
“ m3j.estic 'raid the solitude of tirae/' ^ 

How beautiful are many of our country church-^ards, filled with hum- 
ble graves and covered with wild flowers. This is the case particularly 
in Wales. Some country burying -grounds have a character of seclusion 
and peace that almost reconcile us to the resignation of life. We al- 
most wish to be located in them — to steal from the world” into them. 
The mind of man must surely be in a state of aberration when it is 
busying itself among the tumults of active life, and toiling amid boiste- 
rous crowds in dissatisfaction ; or else it would not contemplate tran- 
quillity with such pleasure, even the tranquillity of the grave! 

The burying- places in and around London offer little to the eye in 
the shape of monuments that is worth seeing; a heavy sameness 
reigns every where, and the inscriptions, which in sentiment or correct- 
ness do not always harmonise with the rank of the deceased in life, are 
stupid, fulsome, and hackneyed. Indeed for the most part they are 
penned in the very mediocrity of dulness. An epitaph must be either 
very bad or very good to be tolerated ; and it is to these two extremes 
that the epitaph collector confines himself. A church-yard is a species 
of album, in which are recorded the effusions of the educated and unedu- 
cated, of stiff heraldic scholarship, and of simple affectionate sorrow. 
If the latter tell a lie on a tomb, still there is an amiable excuse for so 
doing, which the former is without ; thus, if a child erect a tombstone 
over its parent, or a widow over her husband, if they say the deceased 
was the most perfect of beings, we can excuse it, for they, no doubt, 
thought him so. The heraldic or scholastic liar in epitaphs is a differ- 
ent character, — he sins in open day ; and when he tells us with a flourish 
that Sam. Scrip lies below, who was a most charitable and humane 
man, and yet never gave a farthing in his life to the poor that the law 
did not force him to give, and performed not a single good action, nay, 
actually died of grief, though worth half a Iftillion, because he lost ten 
thousand on a mortgage, we are disgusted at such a perversion of 
truth. 

Inscriptions over the dead are of great antiquity, but have no 
rules to restrain or modify them. Those most admired have been terse 
and sfiort, as that over Tasso, “ Ossa Torqvati Tasso” — “ The bones 
of Torquato Tasso.” There is great beauty in this, it is in the ceme- 
tery of Pere Lachaise, and is inscribed on a broken column : ** Ma 
Mere” This from Malherbe, on the tomb of a young lady, is sweet- 
ly applied ; — 

Et die a v^^u, ce que vivent les roses 
L'espace d'un matin I 

The following is asserted by Boileau to be the best epigrammatic 
epitaph ever written : — • 

Cy gist ma femme — ^ah ! qu’elle est bien 

Pour son repos, et pour le mien ! • 

A village chorister of Hanover, after the death of a beautiful girl 
whom he loved, carved rudely on her tombstone a rose, and beneath 
it the words Cest ainsi qu'ellt fat ! 

One of our best epitaph writers was Ben Jonson. Pope's are artificial 
and unnatural, with few exceptions. Jenson's to the memory of the 
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Countess of Pembroke is well known, and that on Elizabeth L — H — 
is ndlsfly equal to it in merit ; that to Sir J. Roe is Very pleasing. 

1*11 not oft’end thee with a vain tear more, 

Glad mentioned Roc. Thou art but gone before 
Wliither the world must follow j and 1 now 
Breathe to expect my when and make my how. 

Which if most gracioos Heaven grant like thine, 

W^ho wets my grave can be no friend of mine. 

* Mjf first ramble was into the church-yard of Paddington, the excel- 
lent state of which reflects great credit on the parish. The scenery is 
pretty, but the b|pildings of this limitless city are making rapid ad- 
vances towards it. The Green on one side, with its huge old elms, 
recals ancient times, when the neighbourhood of the dead was that of 
sport and merriment during holidays. Shady trees grow in the 
church-yard over the tombs, and the nettles and rnder weeds are cleared 
away. The luiniher of tombstones is great, but there is scarcely a 
striking inscription or ntited name recorded among them. On a hum- 
ble stone, erected by Lord Petre to the memory of Hi. Geddes, who 
died in 1802, aged is the following liberal extract from his works: 
— “ Christian is niy name and Catholic my surname ; 1 grant that you 
are a Christian as well as I, and embrace yon as my fellow disciple in 
Jesus, and if you were not a disciple of Jesus, still 1 would embrace 
yon as rny fellow man. ’ 

The following wretched doggrel appears upon a stone erected to one 
J. Russel: — 

Tlic grave is a sweet bed of roses 
Wlien true believers it encloses ; 

When our sweet Saviour left the tomb 
He loft a long and s vs eel perfume. 

'i'bere is something touching in the simplicity of tlie following : — 
“Farewell, Flliza! Theil'ecol lection of thy many and rare virtues 
will be long and tenderly cherished in the affectionate regrets of thy 
afllicted father, sister, and brother !” There are some mortuary in- 
scriptions that appear more than once in every church-yard, such as 
those beginning “ Atilictions sore long time I bore and “The world 
is a city full of crooked streets,” ttc. well known to be from tl/c “un- 
lettered muse.” In these cases, it is probable, the verse of jjoctry essen- 
tial on a tomb-stone in the opinion of the poor man, is left to l)(‘ se- 
lected by the stone-cutter, whose acquaintance with the muse extends 
no fartluT than to two or three w^ell-known ditties, and these he uses 
indiscriminately, and generally misspells. There is about some inscrip- 
tions, too, an endeavour to render death palatable to survivors, by re- 
cording the advantages of it, in order to make the best of an evil (if it 
be an evil) wliich cannot be avoided. 

In this biirying-ground there is a monument to the memory of Elea- 
nor Boucher, daughter of J. Addison, Esq. of Oxori Hill, Maryland, 
America, \vho appears to havebten a relative of the noted Addison. 
It concludes thus : — “ After a long series of ill health, supported with 
a resignation truly Christian, on the 1st of March 1784f, at the age of 
44, she closed her valuable life, having, like her relation the celebrated 
Mr, Addison, been oppressed by a shortness of breath, which was 
aggravated by a dropsy. Like Addison, also, she shewed in the man- 
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ncr of her death, in wh^t peace a Christian can die.” Addison’s 
daughter, by the Countess of Warwick, died at Bilton in Warwiilkshire 
in 1797, very old and weak in her intellects ; but what other branches 
of his family, if any, yet remain, either in England or America, is not 
generally known. 

The following is almost the only tolerable epitaph of the more 
lengthj/ kind in the burying-ground. 

On Thomas Walker, born 3777, died 1818. 

Bounds ihc warm tide of youth along thy veins ?— 

Swells thy aspiring heart with bold designs 
Of high accomplishment and lasting praise? 

Then, traveller, pauseawhilc — thishiimhie stone 
Shall speak thee admonitions eloquent. 

'I'he stren^lh of manhood flourish’d in the frame 
Of him who moulders here beneath thy feet : , 

Deep admiration of the works of God, 

Willi contemplation patient and nrofoand, 

Had now matured his intellectual powers ; 

His hand and heart in confidence were raised 
To give existence to his teeming thoughts, 

When forth the inevitable fiat came 
And hurl’d him in the grave. Dark are the wavs 
Of Providence — by man inscrutable I 
O ponder (bis in lowliness of soul, 

And, with a holy fear pass on farewell I 


SONd, 

13Y T. CAMPBELL. 

Earl March look'd on his dying child. 

And smit with grief to view her — 

The youth, he cried, whom J exiled, 

Shall be restored co woo her. 

She ’s at the window many an lioiir 
His coming to discover ^ 

And her love look’d up to KIKn’s bowci, 
And she look’d on her lover — 

But iili ! so pale, be knew her not, 

Tlinngh her smile on him was dwelling. — 

And am 1 then forgot — forgot? — 

It broke the heart of Ellen. 

In vain he weeps, in vain he sighs, 

Her cheek is^old as ashes ; 

Nor love’s own kiss shall wake those eyei 
To lift their silken lashes. 
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MODERN PILORI MAGES. 

NO. V. — LONDON. 

** But our scene 's London now \ and bjr the rout 
We perish, if the Round-heads be about.'* 

Cowley, Prol. to The Guardian, 

London, the proud metropolis of Britain, the cradle of independeilt 
principles in religion and government, the rich, the mighty, the muni- 
ficent, *need scarcely boast, as an adjunct to her fame, of having given 
birth to great men. And as from a distance I gaze upon the sombre 
majesty of atmosphere above her, through which are dimly seen, rear- 
ing themselves like shadowy giants, her thousand domes and spires, I 
think how insignificant is man lost amid the stupendous work of his 
own hands. But to a moment’s reflection, what are its riches or its 
beauty compared to the moral grandeur reaped through many an age 
of strife and turihoil and revolution. Her aspect is new to me — 1 am 
a stranger to her walls, and every step I tread, every name that strikes 
upon mine ear, recalls vividly the scenes of past history, which till now 
I had contemplated but in the lifeless page of the historian. The 
early and imprudent reigns of the first Stuarts are present to my mind: 
— Where then was the firm bulwark of English liberty ? — In this City. 
During the craft-won ascendancy of the hypocritical godly, where did 
common sense and freedom still find refuge? — In this City. And at 
the hour of Restoration, who routed the dregs of democracy, and ral- 
lied round the throne ? — This City. England’s millions of acres, all 
united, could not sura the host of noble associations excited by this 
immortal spot. 

In itself, in its aspect and age alone, the “ City of the Human 
Powers” commands an interest mightier than I dare attempt to grasp. 
A ruin, or a stream, or a village, hallowed by a single name, is quite 
enough for me ; but it would require more than Herculean powers to 
cope with this hydra of an hundred heads. We may seek to magnify 
the associations of the rural nook ; but this little world must be viewed 
through the wrong end of the telescope, and even the microcosm would 
be overpowering. We must select a single name from out the roll, in 
the worship and admiration of which, must be forgotten the thousand 
others that are obtruded upon our notice. 

And what name shall we choose to be the spirit of so great a shrine ? 
What metropolitan of fame, or, to use the language of the day, what 
cockney shall be the hero of our theme ? Shall it be Hampden, or 
Milton, or Pope ? Shall our pilgrimage be to Bread-street, Cheapside, 
or B unhill-fields, in honour of the blind Bard ? Or shall we track from 
lodging to lodging the mighty critic, who preferred Fleet-street even 
to the Highlands? But age giveth precedency, and our judgment 
might have anticipated this rule of decision, by fixing at once on the 
Father of English Poetry to represent the oldest and noblest city of 
Britain. 

There is no poet of the olden time for whom I have such a regard 
as for Geoffrey Chaucer. Shakspeare is too iij|||versal, and Milton too 
austere, to excite any personal feelings of love towards them. But 
Chaucer, dittle as he speaks of himself, is manifested in his writings as 
a gay, good-humoured, kind-hearted soul, ** such as the Muses love.” 
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More thoroughly English than any poet of our land, hts prevailing 
mood, his staple feeling, is rich and exuberant humour. He delights 
in a broad, but not in a malicious grin. His mirth is always teigpered 
with sensibility, and is of that kind, which is built not on a paucity, 
but upon a superabundance of feeling. But to me, 1 must confess, 
his most pleasing peculiarity is his cockneyism : — ^lie is manifestly the 
inhabitant of a great city, that has a mass of fellow-creatures ever 
bustling around him, and hence is possessed of that store of observation 
and acuteness, — that air of continual society, which the poets of the 
fields seldom possess. I like also the freshness of feeling, with whicft 
he enjoys a green mead, his frequent reference to May and May- 
scenes, and die liveliness of spirit which he always assumes the moment 
he enters on rural description. This to me is far more delicious and 
poetical than the cold and languid air, with which the dweller -among 
fields generally enumerates in verse the beauties to which he has grown 
dead, and with which he has become too familiar. Compare parallel 
passages in Chaucer and Thomson, and the distinction* will be instantly 
perceived. In the pictures of the former, nature brightens up, and the 
inanimate objects viewed by the poet, seem to catch life from the spirit 
with which he regards them; — in the descriptions of the latter, every 
thing is faithfully, but languidly pourtrayed — nature droops with the 
contemplative spirit of the poet, who moralizes and philosophises over 
the scene, instead of enjoying it — he finds no matter of excitement 
in the objects of his every-day life, and when he fancies himself in love 
with rural and picturesque beauty, he is but fond of ease and languor, 
and the sloth of an idle day-dream. 

But this spirit of painting inanimate nature is not the only peculiarity 
which Chaucer owed to his town-life. His portraiture of character, and 
figure, and dress, — the inimitable strokes which rival the palpable power 
of the artist’s pencil, in presenting a picture to one’s imagination — all 
this is owing to his having spent his days in this busy haunt of men. 
His power in comic description is amazing — it is not like painting a 
picture, but unrolling it — sometimes a line or a word, aided by the 
quaintness of the style, flashes a whole picture at once on the view. 
As when he calls the Frere “ a full solempne man.” It seems at times 
as if every character had sitten for the picture, so well are not only the 
generalstraits, but is each individual mark touched off to the life: — 

Somwhat he lisped for his wantonnesse. 

To make his English swete upon his tongue ; 

And in his harping, whan thit he haddc songe. 

His eyen twinkeled in his head aright, 

As don the sterres in a frosty night.” 

And of the Miller, 

Upon the copright of his nose he hade 
A wert, and thereon stode a tuft of heres. 

Rede as the bristles (ff a sowes eres. 

His nose-thirles blacks were and wide,” &c. 

Of his feelings towards the place of his birth, Chaucer has* left one 
most affectionate record. “ Also the citye of London, that is to me so 
dere and swete, in whicjjjjLl was forth growen ; and more kindely love 
have I to that place, thaTto any other in yertli, as every kindly creture 
hath full appetite to that place of his kindely engendrure, and to wilne 
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teMB and pec^ in tliat stede to abide.*’ Thi:S passd^ 'm his Testamerft'" 
of Xiov6’’'Was written in prison', whOre the podt was confined for having 
been concerned in a. city quarrel, relating to the election of a Lord 
IVIayor, The circumstance explains the plaintive wish at the end of the 
sentence; which, if it can be taken to mean the “ reste and pece” of 
the grave, the poet obtained after having Reached a good old age. And 
his being buried in the city he loved, acquired for it more honour than 
he could have foreseen ; since it was his tomb that first originated the 
Poet’s Corner, an& drew into its company the ashes of so many of his . 
illustrious brethren. 

Cliaucer’s life was .one from which we might expect “ The Canterbury 
Tales,” — a law student, a soldier, a courtier, a diplomatist, an exile, 
a laureat, a comptroller of the customs, — 

Qui nullum fere vivendi genus 
Non tetigit,” 

just fitted to leave, as he did, an epitome of the universal manners of 
his age. Incited* in nis youth to literary exertion, most likely by the 
public honours which at that time were bestowing on Petrarch, he* 
applied himself first to a poetical version of the Reman dc Hose, in 
which occupation he acquired his early taste for allegory, as well as the 
foreign style of language, which he ever preserved. This is evident 
on comparing the original with the translation, the lines of the latter 
being, in many places, word for word the same with those of the for- 
mer, with merely an English termination to mark the difference. It is 
nevertheless surprising, notwithstanding his foreign travel and study, 
how English he is, especially in his later works. Like all men of 
genius, he was advanced beyond the prejudices of his age, w^as a fol- 
lower' of Wickliffe, and had adopted those principles of independence 
suited to the times, the power of the clergy, not that of the sove- 
Teign, being the ascendancy most to be drea4ed and resisted. He is 
hard upon the Frere, and all the idle followers of the church-; but his 
picture of the beneficed clergyman marks his respect for true religion. 
His taste was equally, though perhaps not proportionably advanced : 
he ridicules the old tales of romance, and tells stories with great seri- 
ousness, which are quite as ridiculous. His poetry must have been 
amazingly popular in its day ; and would, no doubt, have given birth 
to a numerous and talented school of followers, if England I^ad re- 
mained happy and prosperous, as it promised in the times of the Third 
Edward. But the troubles that followed put good humour, as well as 
foreign-fetched tales, out of season. It was an age, like the present, 
self-occupied,— with objects of excitement around it daily occurring, 
that permitted neither leisure nor inclination for bestowing interest on 
aught but sad reality. And when passing events possess this para- 
mount interest and importance, Couriers and Annalists will be con- 
sidered as the best, and the only poets. 

One of the remarkable characterisfics of Chaucer, and indeed of 
Langlan^e, and all the othet early English poets, is the esteem and 
, respect with which they regara and paint the lower orders of their 
countrymen. This feeling is strongly contrasted with that of the 
French in those days, whose bias was wholly aristocratic.* Chaucer; 

* Ellis, in his “ Specimens,"' speaking: of our Yeomen, says, “ It' is very 
honourable to the good sense of the English nation, that our two best early poets, 
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though a courtier, and evidently versed itv taled^of dd^abf tmt 
of knighthood, always seems to descend with pleasure to the pl^tf^ 
unalFected homeliness of low life : and the fidelity of his picfture^lu^w^ 
that he must have been intimately and personally acquainted with the 
manners of that class* He seems at home the moment his Muse gets 
into such company; and though the poet of Palamon and Arcite can- 
not be said to be out of his element in the description of tournament, 
and pomp, and ceremony, yet does he seem to breathe ^ith fresher life 
in humbler scenes. He had sympathies for all ranks, and with true 
English feeling he has drawn the connexion between the high ^hd tlie 
low. This forms the great beauty of his “ Giiselda:” — the tale of 
Chaucer strikes me as fraught with a hidden and a noble moral, which 
certainly it has not in the pages of Boccacio. The demand of tHb 
peasants — their lord’s answer — his choice — the demeanour and pathe- 
tic obedience of Griselda — and the kind intent of her lord, veiled 
under the harsh exercise of his authority — all these speak more tq rae 
than is set down. “ It is not in the bond,” but yet* I feel it : and hence 
hath that tale a charm for me, beyond all tlve other writings of the 
poet. 

Donnington Castle, and Woodstock, share with London the memory 
of Chaucer ; as does the Borough, where th(' Tabard Inn is not to be 
forgotten, whence the Canterbury pilgrims set out on their jourriey. 
The meaning of tabard (an old cloak) liaving become obsolete, tiu* 
name of the inn has been for these many years changed to that of the 
Talbot. But it still exists, and an inscription about Geoffrey used to 
be seen in the inn-yard. The greater part of his life, there can be no 
doubt, was spent in Loudon, “ the place of his kindly engendrure.” 
And were w'e inclined to be gay, many comical proofs of the jK»et’s 
being a cockney, might be brought from his orthography; 

The olive of pece ; and eke, the dronken vine j 

The Mclor paimc ; the laurcr, too divine,’' 

whicli can be no mistake of the print, for even Tyrwhitt adopts it. 
There are a hundred other instances of the same kind, that have es- 
caped my mcmoi y. Now this, in my mind, is a compliment ; but should 
any think otherwise, let them call to mind all the great men of Eliza- 
beth’s age, and of Anne’s — the haunters of tap-rooms and taverns, of 
the coffije-house and the cockpit — the Johnsons, the Sliakspeares, 
the Addisons, the Steeles — all arrant cits and metropolitans, as their 
writings avouch. 

But London, it must be allowed, is no longer what she was — the 
focus of literature and taste. Like Rome, that in the increase of her 
grandeur was compelled to admit all Italy to the honours of citizen- 
ship, her press hat> spread the stock of literary riches all over the sur- 


Chaiicvr, and the author of Piers Plowfimn, have highly extolled this iisetul body 
of men, white the French Minstrels of the 12th, 13tb, and 14th centuries, univer- 
sally seem to approve the supercilious contempt with which the nobles a^^cted to 
treat them." Nevertheless, many of the productions of Elizabeth's reign arc terri- 
bly aristocratic, especially Sackvillc's “ Gorboduc," 

'J'hc Gods do hear, and well allow in Kings, 

The things that they abhor in rascal routs." 

Rascal Routs" is a favourite expression of Sackvjlle's. 
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face of the land. And in every petty village is now to be found the 
pert, pretending critic, that was, of old, confined to the metropolitan 
pit. Jhe mounds and banks of the intellectual pond have been broken 
up — we streams have gone forth, and circulate through a thousand 
channels. It is painful for us to observe, that some who have been 
thus enriched, do pride themselves much upon the acquisition, and pre- 
tend to look with most undutiful contempt on the source and origin 
whence they derived it. “ They are better theatrical judges in Dublin 
than in London,’* say some. ‘‘ The purest English is spoken in Edin- 
burgh,” say others. Various excellencies are ^pleaded in favour of 
America. From all these opinions I beg to differ — with none of them 
am I angry. Let each man, like Diogenes, roll his tub. But truly in- 
dignant am I with some, who most pusillanimously, and for reasons I 
cannot guess, are afraid to own themselves natives and citizens of the 
spot which produced a Chaucer, a Hampden, and a Miltqn. 


t TO MAY. 

Ilwf ou yp^ T?)»» iv ttoipt aeiSio , ]\fELaACFR. 

Welcome, welcome, bonny May, ' 

W’ith thy fields so green, and tliy skies so gay. 

And thy sweet white flowers that hang on the tree ; 
Welcome, welcome, dear May, to thee ! 

Welcome to thy gentle moon, 

And the soft blue calm of thy genial noon ; 

Welcome to thy lightsome eves. 

And the small birds sina;)ng among the leaves. 

Thy touch has waken’d the spirit of love 
In earth, and in sea, and in heaven above; 

The cheerful air runs o'er with balm, ^ 

'Tis too soft for joy, and too gladsome for calm. 

From the heart of man thou hast taken the seal, 

Thou^ hast taught the brea^^t of dear woman to feel ; 

And cheeks are smiling, and thoughts are free. 

And all is happy on earth but me. 

I feel thee not as I felt of old, 

For m} heart within me is wither’d and cold ; 

1 feel thee not, but 1 see thy face, 

And His bright with its own Elysian grace- 

Thou wert lovely once — thou art lovely now, 

Though all is alter'd on earth but thou ; 

And the poet's voice, thou&h broken it be. 

Has yet a song of praise for thee ! 

But thou art fleeting, and wilt not stay — 

Like the joys of youth thou art passing away, 

With thy eye of light, and thy foot of mirth, 

To chase the sun around the earth. 

Thou art passing onward, and wilt not stay — 

Then a kind farewell to thee, bonny May ! 

Bright may thy path be, and happy thy cheer. 

And a kind farewell till another year ! 


W. 
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. SKETCHES tkE XBI6H 
' NO. I. 

When 1 first visited DitbUii (it wcui nbdii^diTeis yem Bgo)* I a 
frequent attendant at the Courts of Justio^wr 09 they are fiCM^re auni* 
liarly styled^, the “ Four C^UTter*' The fjelnted jipwehea of Carrao 
had just fallen into lui«ida$ and, notwithatand^ their numerous 
and manifest defects^ whethltr m die reporter or the speaker, the ge^ 
neral effect of die pe^tisal was la impress me with 0 yory favcferahle 
opinion of Irish forensk: eloquence. Although, as an Englishman, I 
m%ht notparticipatftin the jmlittcal fervour which d^rmaon&of tiretja 
chief recommendations to his admirers in Ireland, or, id my severer 
judgment, approve of a general style that didered so essentially ft^opi 
the models British taste, still there was a freshness and vitality per^* 
vading the whole — glowing imagery — a bounding phrasfssjlogy— trains 
of argument and illustration at once vigorous aqd orightal^and inces- 
sant home pushes at the human heart, of which the attractions were 
entirely independent of local or party associations, tinder these im- 
pressions, and the opportunity ^ing now afford^ roe,«l made it a 
kidd of literary object to ascertain how far the pec^iaritiei that struck 
me belonged to the mail^df^the country. With I resorted 

almost daily for the two terms to the where I 

studied with some industry 'the manner and intelleciual character of 
some of the most eminent pleaders. The result was a little collection 
of forensic sketches, accurate enough, it struck me, as far as they 
went ; but on the whole so incomplete, that I bad no design of odbring 
them to the public : — they t^iop^amed almost forgotten in my common- 
place book, until hiSv Mmesty’s late visit to Ireland, when I was per- 
suaded by a friend to iwow in the royal trains Al^ that I saw and 
thought upon that occasion is beside ||(iy present piin^e. I return to^ 
my sketches ; — My friend and I remained in Irefs^^liU tW mo^ of 
December. We made an excursion to the La|^ of Killarney 
the Giants’ Causeway ; and, durmg our tour, this Circuits being 
nately out, 1 was thus furnished with the means of connecting or con- 
firming many observations upon some of the 'most prominent subjects 
of my sketches. The same opponunity was afforded me on my return 
to Dublin, where the Courts were sitting dui^ng the last month of our 
stay. 1 now, for the first time, and principal^ from 4isference to my 
companion’s opinion (hat the subject would 00 feitetesting, resolved atn 
leisure hour to arrange my scattered memoranda into a form that might 
meet the public eye. 1 may not be enabled to ekeeute my plan to its 
entire extent : for the present 1 of$» the^fblbwjng rOmarhsf'^INnn one 
of the leading members of the Irish bar. Ih the event of my fulling 
my purpose, I must premise, tlfat I do not jirofess to include every^ 
member of that body who has risen to eminence in his profession ; 

I propose to speak only of those whoiH I heard su^ciently^fiften to 
catch the peculiarities of their ndnd and jmfumor ; and^ with regard to 
these, 1 beg to disclaim all pretens^ns * to a^ust their epmp^ative 
merits and professional importance* With the single ejt^sption « 

Mr. Plunket — for he unquestionably stands first, the order in^Which 

they may appear in my list is not to be tafcgn aathe unsure of their 

VOL. y. NO. xx^ # 5' 
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general e$tiniation. Were it po^^ible, 1 should introduce th^ir name^ 
in the Ibrm of a Hound Robing where none could bo said to enjoy 
prec&encc. 

Mr, Plunkct. — Mr, Pliinjket’s father was a Presbyterian clergyman 
in the Nprth of Ireland, He died during the infancy of his children, 
leaving them and hia widow without any prpvision : but learning has 
always been cheap in Ireland, and Mrs. jHubket <;ontrived to procure 
€or h^r sons a classical education, 'tbe subjedt of the present notice 
was, A an early age, befriended by the late tord Avanmore. I have 
convei^scd with one or two persdns who recollect to hav^ seen him a 
constant inmate at his Lordship's house, ai^ their report of him is, 
‘‘ that he was a clever, hard-headed boy, very attentive to his studies, 
and very negligent of his person.** He pass^^iu due course through 
Trinity College, Dublin ; and was called to the Irish bar in 1787 : his 
professional advancement was rapid and steady. The first public notice 
that 1 can find of his name is upon the trial of the Sheareses, in 1798 : 
he was associated with Curran and Ponsonby in the defence of the un- 
fortunate brothers, and, like them, vainly urged every topic that legal 
iMenuity could devise to avert their doom. I am not ayrare that 
Mr. Plunket appeared as counsel for the prisoners in any subsequent 
state-trial, Jjecame a member of Irjjh parliament in 1797. 
On the quesnbn' of the Union, he took t^j^^ide of bis country : his 
speeches on that occasion contain many fine specimens of reasoning, 
invective, and deliberate enthusiasm. A single sentence will convey 
an idea of their general spirit : — “ For me, I do not hesitate to dc 
dare, that if the madness of the Revolutionist should tell me ‘ you 
must sacrifice British connexion,* 1 would adhere to that connexion in 
preference to the independence of my country; ^but I have as little 
hesitation in sayii^ that, if the wanton ambkidti of a minister should 
assault the freed(||n)§|r Ireland an^jsompel me to the alternative, I would 
fling the connexion to the winds, and I would clasp t^e independence of 
my eptfutry to my bearL** But in those days, as was remarked, “ the 
of the patriot hi^e senate was answered by no echo from with- 
out.’* Tli^ nation was panic-struck ; gold and pjromiscs were profusely 
scattered ; the majoritf of^tbe “ Honourable House** were impatient to 
be sold, though thq of their sin was death. The people had no- 

thing to pffqr but gr^tit\|de and fame — the minister had titles, offices, 
and pensions, andUie Irish Parliament was knocked down to the highest 
bidder. , 

In 1803, Mr, Pliinket appeared aspne o^ the counsel for the pro- 
secution on tiie trial of Mr. Robert Emmet. One particular of his 
fhat occasion exposed bi^ to great, ai|d, as it appears to 
tmmerited rCproaCW The unfortunate prisoner made no dc- 
truth, he had none to ipakey he produced no evidence, and 
his cOUf^iel ^nbounced that tbey wonld state no case to the jury. On 
ihisiv^V^bn^itbCy contended w|t the counset for the Crown should not 
be' altow ay b. Mdress the jury a second time, Mr. Plunket insisted 
upoUvmb^^^^f^ th^ Couriijdecidj^ the question in his favour, and ho 
>Coinpgiaat length upon the conduct of the prisoner, and 
upon aud ,gu|ll,of the conaimcy of which he had been 

the j^Uth and/taienti^ jmd his deportment on his 
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trial, excited umvei^al syinj^thy : almost all, even tkese Would 
not consent to spare hinif pitied him as a victim — many admureil antt 
deplored him as a martyr. The latter exclaimed against Mr.Tlunfcet^s 
exercise of his privile^ to speak to the evidence, as an act of |^a- 
tuitous inhumanity. I conihss^I se6 the matt^ in Quite an<jither 
Mr. Plunket was a public man, whose oj|^imons haa great We%ht with 
the commum'ty ; and I conceive it to have been both natural and lau- 
dable, that he should ^ave ^ei^ed the op^rtuni^ of reprobating, in 
the most emphatic terms, the , visionary projects or revolution that stiff 
prevailed. Curran, from a Similar impulse of public duty, had done 
the same thing a few days before on the defence Of Owen Kirwan, 
where we find nim digresSihg from the immediate caSf before UtO jury, 
into an elaborate and glowing exposition of the guilt and hopdessi^sa 
of attempting to befter the condition of Ireland by force. !^ut IHe 
enemies of Mr. Plunked were not satisfied with a ^neral assertionj 
tliat his conduct had been unnecessarily harsh. To afilV a duep stigma 
upon his character, it was industriously circulated that he had been Uf 
constant guest of Emmet’s father, at whose table he had inculcated 
political principles upon the son which now brought him to the grave ; 
and, to give credit to the calumny, a passage was interpolated in the 
report of Emmef s address )o the Court, in which the dvii^ enthusiast 
was made to pronounce 4 )^/tter invective against th^pper that his 
father had nurtured in his bSiaom.” Mr. Plunket waa^eompdlled to re- 
sort to a public vindication of his character. He institute legal pro- 
ceedings against a London Journal in which the libel was inserted, 
and obtained a verdict : he also published an affidavit, positively deny- 
ing every material fact in the accusation. He might have«gnne far- 
ther, and have truly swdrn that the accusation was never made until 
after the supposed accuser was in his grave. I fwo conversed with 
several who were present at the trial, one or two friends and 

admirers of Emmet : they all solemn^ assured not abytUble 

escaped his lips bearing the remotest allusion to the Charge ( at^d the ^ 
omission in Mr. Plunket’s affidavit of this coi^Jusive circumetifoce, * 
was pointed out to me as a singular absence of sagacity in ^man ko 
notoriously sharp-sighted where the concerns qLothers are Confided to 
his care> 1 should not have dwelt thus long^upon this transaction, 
were it not that “ Mr, Plunket’s conduct to EooCrt Emmet” is, to this 
day, frequently adverted to, by persons unacquainted With Sue ptirti- 
culars, as an indelible blemish upon his reputation* 

Mr. Plunket was made solicitor-general id* aMoi^ey- 

general and a privy councillor in IBOS, ‘He retainild bis |>tac6 when 
the Whigs came into dffice, in 1606. 1 believe that wiia,^lm>eoni- 
mcncement of his connexion with Lord Oreftvilfe, Whose ",^ty he 
has since adhered. After the death df Mr.' Fox, it Waa intfar^ted to^ 
him, that the new administrittion nad ho intention of 
but he preferred to fofibwthe fortunes of Lord Grenville, and reined. 
Since 1812, he has ,sat in the Imperial ^I^Uament, as a in(t|nber for 
the University of Dublin. ^ 

Mr. Plunket has fbr some years pat% coiifinCd himself ttf iWl Court 
of Chancery, where he hol^ the^saitie pre-eAiiisnce ftomilly 

did in this country. Of the eminent laWydrs heard, he 

seemed to me to be the most admirably quidined for the department 

H 2 
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t^fessioti in whld!^ he shines. Hts mlfiS is nl onee Subtle ami 
^^nt{»rehens]ve : his l^jfttage deer, copious, and condeoSsed : his 
poorer s 'Of reasoning ai*e altogether wonderful. Give himf the most 
cottlplicated and doubtful Case to Support — with an array of apparently 
hostile decisioiAte tb oppose him at ctrtity ^atep — the previous discussion 
of the (|U£stiop has probably setisfidd you that the arguments of bis 
antagonists are neither to be^ans^erdd nor evaded — they have fenced 
round the righu Ojf their client^ ivith all the great nameSi in equity — 
*HarQlvicke, ThutlorT, l^ldon -Mr. PluAket rises : you are 

deepy attentire, rather frotrt curiosity to witness a dhiplay of hopeless 
dexterity^ than from any urtenAainty about the Went. '' He commences 
by some general undisputed principle of that seems perhaps at 
the first vifew not to bear the remotest relation m the matter in contro- 
versy t' but to this he appends another and another, until, by a regular 
series eonneeted propositions, he brings it down to the very point 
before the COult ; and insists, nay demonstrates, that tlie Court cannot 
,d^ide against him without violating orie of its o^n most venerated 
tnaaims. Nothing can be more masterly than the manrier in whidi all 
this is dune. Them is no ostentation of ingenuity and research. 
^vetyHhihg is clear, simple, and familiar : you assent without a strug- 
gle W Web separate conclusion. It is only When you are brought to 
the ultilnatd^ result that you startle at Oiscovering'^the consummate 
skill of logilriaii, who, by wily and imperceptible approaches, has 
gained a Vantage point from which he can descend upon his adversa- 
ries, and compel them to abandon a position that was deemed impreg- 
nable. But Lords Hardwicke, Thurlow, Camden, &:c. are said to be 
against him* The advocate accordingly proceeds to examine each of 
thesh authorities in detail — ^he analyses their language^by distinctions 
that aeeiri natural and obvious, but which in reaHty are most subtle, he 
ahevra how eajliMf it is of various interpretations**- he confronts the 
tomlhructiou emiptmed fbr by ^doitfiicting decisiohs of the same judges 
on other and similar occasions— -he points out UUauapected anomalies 
thai would arise from adopting the interpretation of his adversaries, 
aud eb^ly unsuspected accordances with genera! principles that 
wopjd^^lnw his own* He thus goes oh, Until by reiterated processes 
of matchless sagacitybc has either neutralised or absolutelj" brought 
over to support hinfs^tf all the authorities upon ^hich his opponents 
mUst firmly relied ; aUd heVits down, leaving the doUrt, if not a con- 
vert to his opinion, aj^kast grievoualy perplexed to detect and explain 
the fallacies upan ^hiieh it rests, ' 

Mr* Plunkct k Wr said to be a profound lawyer ; he citea fewer 
ihUn any Otbec^ b^nfiel at the ^aUd on common occa- 

frequeniSy Contents himself with tn^ely Commenting upon those 
hint* Hk stmrt^aey'ils altogether intellectual. He 
leaves tithhrs the technical arud^ry of wawg through^ tomes and 
inde:^ ^h'seai^ of legal sawt and qit^orn instances :** the moment 
ia Stthmitted to M!%his intuitively applies all the great 
ptnkjiplra tfa^areilivc^ or hostile^ these he has firmly fixed and 
a^i^tafiminy memory ; and so far may he be said to be 

nCVCl^'nUprepmed* £<# the rest be depends upon the resources of a 
talent fitfl^hfm-Tt^nhis rpsil^ess vigour, where he iaright 
and upUfi ^midahk ingenuity and sophistry, where he 
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cannoit^^ni^ Uk bi$ exti^n^foa^nea^lL^^ jgqm 

through^ gl^es^, of th^l^ 

familbtity^tf or^lnaiy ^oo.nurao ; mi most of all 

h^nsioa yi^qh gra^^, 9f^ ^ ^ ^ 

which a sm^e ^1^ to Un 

of faculty ^ajt aoablca bim to drhiif <j)ie ut^ 

&m tJw to^w addi^^jad egeffk^t biflb ^ tf^ tmm ^IS 
bin aplogonista auba^isyieat ^ ^ ' 

» Thjg, tlMPghaom^ctakotcl|^^i^a}c^ 
tbia^ ^«jbaiaftv.ji^dv<><Jata4ibut tWe ^ oao : 
whichri0 h^ itdciipiatalM ^tajprabended m^9t }^ a^ 
allude to )4a*a^aeiiy (in ^hich he exceeds ev^ry ,ppqt 90 qgeai^r t fvet 
heard) of |)0|iak)g{ oul:^ I would almost say ind^dnjft^y^^ 
unmtermitted Volume of thought and language. In 
upon Mr. phinket's going through a long and impart^l; argnm^^i^ 
the Court of Chancery to be a most extraordinary exl^l^ioiv'of 
intellect. Fpr hours he wdl go on and on, v^ith 
Inj 


subtle dhptinctloiOs, prostrating an objection ber^,? pouncUtg a 
fallacy there, then retracing hie steps, and re-stadiig in sqmi^ Wginal 
point of view hjs gon^ral proposition ; then dying off aga^ ^ Ont- 

skirts of the question, apd dealing jii^ desultory blow#|nd^ 
^rcitevatton wherever an inph of ground remains to be^cl^red^ and 
during the whole of this, not only doe? not his vigour flag foV a.fi?aglo 
instant, but bis mind does not even pause for a second for a l;ppl% Ati 
idea, or an expression* This velocity of creation, arrang$meq|^f a^^d 
delivery is quite astonishing ; and what adds to your wondpr ji|,>j^t 
it appears to be achieved without an effort. Mass af^ of argur 
nient is thrpwn ofl* conveyed in phraseology vige^ous,^ appp^^d^te, 
and suepinct, while the speaker, as if the mere ||£^ter and of 
somohiddec^ power, thst saves him tho cost of esj^ertl^^np- 

pears soMy anxioqs to impress upon others bis own reltancevnp^ tho 
force^of jWhat seems to come unsought* This jji^ular conup^^^P^cr 
his greati powers, coupled with his imposing Exterior and mainline 
intonations, gives extraordinary weight to all {le says* w un* 

suspeev^d earnestness of tone and manner, you would often imagine 
that hu xoal fpi hi? client was only secondavjr fo a t|e!ep^r aiigiety dmt 
the Court should not violate the uniformity of its decisions l^^stal^iish- 
lug a precedent fraught widt anomaljr and danger, Vfrh^ a|ii^ri- 
tative ease and perspicuity with which be )ka%d 
o^Hidona gives him tbq air, as it wfre^ of 8o|no hl^'ii^|d^4ini)!^hary 
appearing on b«^f pfthepnhlioi' mt so much to 
before the Court flJlito t^fy tq sfeouIddlNlinit^ So diet 

in ro^piset to thi|^v^nnw ^victw^ we 

inav well^tapply tq^r^ Pbml^th? wotos of> 
orWefthe ontitors of,Romoi^f[r wj^ he 

%und to fail fkjowi SUy waut^of m 

, of |lie two , ** In ScapH^ qtai^iotle, Sapi^S et recuV 

grapas naw^ qa«<wn»m«rat nuctoriusws 

sed ijyt^tastiniqnium dim^^tares'^^A ^ 
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' although Mr. is thus skilful giving’ plausibility to 

if^onlngs that do )(H>t satisfy himself, I think So add'T^hat 1 

have heard asserted) that even his own fine understanding is ofteh the 
dupe of his other faculties^ and that, in the hurry and f^rvofiv of argu- 
mentation, his judgment, with all its vigilance, cannot escape the snares 
his ingenuity has weaved for others I have even * fancied at times 
(when in the course of a cause some unexpected point of law is started) 
that I have observed his argumentative devices in the very ‘act of ffflNr 
posing themselves upon his mind as irrefutable conclusions^ He rises 
to make, perhaps, a single observation, and is about to resume his 
place, when a new topic in support of his argument fiashes 'across his 
mind. As he proceeds to state it, fresh principles and illustrations 
crowd in to defend him in his position : an incidental remark is thus 
expanded into an elaborate piece of reasoning, during the progress of 
which he gradually becomes more confident and earnest, until, from the 
intense ardour with which he follows up each successive advantage, he 
finally works himself into a conviction that all the merits of the ques- 
tion are on his side. But it is only when he is the retiiiued advocate 
of a particular party, whose claims he has to sustain in open court, that 
Mr. Plunket is subject to this species of mental deception. In the cold 
and cautious meditation of the closet, when he has to pjonoimce upon 
a disputable case submitted for his opinion, the predominance of his- 
argumentative powers operates upon his judgment in quite another 
way. Instead of rushing to hasty conclusions, he finds a difficulty in 
coming to any conclusion at all. The very perfection of some of liis 
faculties, his sagacity, his subtlety, and his intuitive perception of the 
remotest consequences of any given premise, which render him so 
powerful as an advocate, have in this case only the effect of incumber- 
ing him with equal arguments and equal difficulties on either side, and 
thus of keeping his mind in a state of logical -suspense. This fact is 
well known, and the consequence (I speak from general report) te, that 
in this department of his profession his practice is utterly dispropor- 
tioned to his great experience and his unrivalled estimation. 

The effect of Plupket’s powers is greatly aided by his exter- 
nal appearance. His frame is tall, robust, and compact. His face 
is one of the most striking I ever saw ; and yet the peculiarity lies so 
much more in the expression than the outline, that I find it not easy to 
describe it. The features on the whole are blunt and harsh. There is 
extraordinary breadth and capacity of forehead ; and when thfe brows 
are raised in the act of thought, it becomes intersected with an infinite 
series of parallel lines and folds. Neither the eyes nor brows are par- 
ticularly expressive ; nor indeed can I say that any 6f the other fea- 
tures would singly indicate the character of the rrtan, if I except a pe- 
culiar muscular largeness and rigidity aboUf the mouth and lips, from 
which you may collect, that $miling h^ « never been their occupation,’* 
The general character of Mr. Plunket’s countenance is deep serious- 
ness-— ah cKapresgion that becomes more strongly marked from the un- 
varying P^tor that overspreads his features. It is literally “ the pale 
cast ^ of ftpughV’ Some have accused his physiognomy as bei ijjfc un- 
sociol and austere* To mb it appeared that the signs of those ^itefuies 
have neon Cottfcund^ with the natural and^ now indelible traces of a 
grave and vigothus intelleet, habitually ^obsSr bed in masculine investi- 
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gati(tii0li$i in the, niidat of iln ^nwn^ thoughts. 

Nor 4<»|lr>fodnnv«||ing>ropidl^ tho droumatfiiioiB^''^|U^ fcintur^s 
seldom deacead mr n ntctm^nt from their dignity. Knosrin^ wluM: his 
mind^and his history h«ve been, I am for wh^X.meet. I 

s land no dashes of sensibility^ nn p]ay.o£idiifting or, conflietmg,«$kut|^ 
but a calmoonatitutional severity of aspect, importing a mind^«K>n 9 it^oiis 
ofwits powers, and vigilantly>keepingvthei« in imremkted dit5ci]djne 
thcr daily ta&k tliat awaitSrtbera. ^ JL* expected to have found a^ 
tinge of melancholy in Mr^ Plunkef s features — such as 1 had observed 
in Qralitan^^ and some other eminent Irishmen, who had attended the 
parltamant 6f their country in its last moments, and who could find 
nothing Jn afierdife to console them for the loss. 1 often heard 
Grattan speak upon that event. 1 had no national sympathy with his 
sorrow, yet I never found him more eloquent or interesting than when,’ 
in a circle of his private friends, he poured out his indignation against a 
measure that had baffled all his hopes, and his unavailing regret that 
he had been too confiding at a conjuncture, when it was possible to have 
averted the disaster. But I could discern no traces of similar senti- 
ments in Mr. Plunket’s looks. He was, however, a much younger 
mm, and could form new views and attacliments ; nor is it perhaps 
surprising that at this distance of time he should not revert tritbii^ad- 
ncss.to an event, which in jts consequences has opened to him so much 
larger a field for the exhibition of his powers. 

Mr. Plunketts manner is not rhetorical — it is (what I consider much 
better) vigorous, nti>tural, and earnest. He has no variety of gesture, 
and what he uses seems perfectly unstudied. He is evidently -so 
tlioroughly absorbed in his subject as to be quite unconscious that he 
has hands and arms to manage. He has a habit, when he warms, as 
he always and quickly does, of firmly closing both hands, raising them 
slowly and simultaneously above his head, and then suddenly striking 
them d0,wn <with extraordinary force. The action is altogether ungrace- 
ful ; hut fts strength, and I would even add, its appropriateness to the 
man and to his stern simplicity of character and style, atone for its in- 
elegance, v Besides, this very disdain of the externals of oratory has 
something imposing in it : you are made to feel that you are in the pre- 
sence of a powerful mind that looks to itself alone, and you surrender 
youreeff more completely to its guidance from the conviction tb^t no 
liackneyed artifice has been employed to allure your confidence. 

Mr. Plunket’s delivery, as already mentioned, is uncommonly .rapid, 
but bi& articulation is at the same time so distinct that I seldom lost a 
word. ^In calm discussion his intonations are deep, ^sonorous, 
nified;:.whj^n< he becomes animated, his voice assumes a higher, .pitch, 
and the topes^ thpngh always natural and impressiveiyvaie occasionally 
shrill. .His extemporaneous powers of expression, are not to be de* 
scribed fey the comtuon term, fluency. It is not merqly words and 
phrased# ovei; ^eyei^.possible. variety of instruction, that he ap- 
pears to hold an absolute comm^d— ^the consciousnei^ of tlm power 
often involves ^i^ hi grammatical dsfiScuUies. He allows^ thought to 
drift idong intq'vthe itddift of obstructions, firom which no outlet can be 
descri^, (or the ii|^ purpose of, surprising you by Ijis adroitness 
when he disco^^s,,r^e dai|ger; .steering it in; ^ety'^j|^rough all the 
streights^ai^d by the boldncss.with whiclt he 
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a passage if lie emm fi««l j ^ut it is only 

aeptiinent and {^ajabn Un log^ci^dlia t|ih«lij^ labours, 

and, if ihe paM^.be ^^^ameditated, frequebdt of tlie 

s^trengih'and digorty ooacepte. But^Jbia»4efiefe»^ m this re- 

spect evidently iproe0ed,a from wrantof pr«ofeieer,mitof ^cafmtcjr; nor 
doe$ exer^oo that it costs him to supply ^propm^js ladguaj^^ver 
restram him from illnstrating a legal aigument by any bold^ peadildcal 
^ure tliat may crass bis init^*« ^ 

Mr.* Plunket is a memorable, and I believe, a solitary instafe^of an 
eminent barrister whose general reputation has been increased^tiy Ins 
parUamentaty eiforta. His speeches pn the Union, in the |r^ House 
af,,Commona| raised him at once to the first class of patiimnentary 
Qrators. When he was returned by the University of Dublin (in 1612) 
to the imperial senate, Curran publicly predicted that his talents would 
create a similar yensation here : 1 need not add how completely the 
prophecy has been fulfilled. It would lead me too far to enter into a 
mbrnte examination of Mr. Plunket’s parliamentary siyle^ond maimer; 
in inany points I should have to repeat some of the foregoing remarks. 
X cannot, however, forbear to observe, that bis language and vibws in 
the j^oyse of Commons discover a mind Uiat has Uioroiughly escaped the 
nosdous infiuence of his professional habits. He ba^ shewn is 

possible for the same person to be a most subtle and dCxterotiA dis- 
putant upon a technical subject, and a statesman-like reasoner ^upon 
^ comprehensive one. With regard to his political tenets-r^is opposi- 
tion to the Union, his connexion with the Whig administration of 1806, 
and b^ subsequent exertions in favour of Catholic Emancipation, seem 
^9 have placed\'bim on the list of Irish patriots ; but his support of 
popujair privileges^ where he has supported thenir appears to he entirely 
pnconnected with popular sympathies— his patriotism is a conclusion, 
U 9 Js,a^^passion. questions between the people and the^«tato> it is 

'^lay to perceive that he identifies himself with the latter; he^'Hover. 
like Fox and Grattan^ flings himself in imagination, into pitokr 
ranks, to march at their head, and in their name, and "as one of them, 
to demand a recognition of their rights, Mr. Plunket has not tempera- 
ment for this. He studiously keeps aloof from the multitude, dnd even 
uhen thefr strenuous advocate, lets it he seen that he thinks jfbr them 
not v)iih themr— he never warms into the man of the people**^ His 
most anima^d appeals in their belialf retain the tone of a just and en- 
lightened aristocrat, gravely and earnestly remonstrating wkh the 

■ f... . » M , ( 

f Islildl cite a skiirlc essimpte vdt will also serve as a of theVmiie!ii*8«< 

fo inWgfry diat preyeiu ia the Iridi, epurta. The the right of 

presentan^to a livuig.^ thrir J hmI hcea undis- 

turbed enjoymedt of the right for two tjentu^ics the q|^|>9sita piirty^i^sUyd upon 
them to theWvtlirir odgltifl titiqi Mr. P. ffidsted Jpou the legal ireiMitoption, 
arising long poss^sd^ list^the title ked b^ dri^^llTi^cia one, 

,, though tba aad eleuted^lt Md been lott, and eehtoiidihkdy coSId not be 

i3«»®*iidag upon the ^ ylsdouii^f wpsk s rule of iewv 

wimoit whHb properties of ancient atsnfflp jould beaw^, lie observed— 
Ttaih is the great destroyer of evidenCi^ but fte^ ^e fmikpfotoctoc.c^ tUW. 

If wscythe la olie bend uiw^owiptjblttlnnlmeb of ^>fcc8- 

mm in fbeodier, Min wtdbbhe metes oht thu 

pordoii* of^ur^^oil m tofrendej^^ip^ nhliattieatsli^^ 
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membcTK o£ bn 4^11 body Itolditig 

riWd i Mw k w.4lB jbi»iw>iibbbiitili^^ ttitfHim vgtwro. 

kk his 

ap«n;lMs t^ami ^ be b^UBv ^nci* 

FMeedyMtamn^aMiMiui^^ wbM lf*«Xcbt!&ba.'<*>l iff 

tormp riw<«t«[^ietcu^ (d* parUiuaieiit^ift dei^eeUblhpf^^ebfde 

notdpxe^tola^ywipiptiid'bti Ae CtfiMtittMiitn. 

' ctiniij^i^zjB^ you pas»vtbi$ t>e a ai^ t|at 

no man in Ireland will be bound to obey it. I 
jbbaratalyH*^! tt^peat I cbll on any hian who' tth" ib take 

/dowli^jmy words 9 yoit bare not been elected fbr ^thte j^piba^^^u 
ar^*ap{h^ed^.tainalealkwdy< and not legislatures. 'You are 
to act utder the Constitution) not to alter if ; to exercise^ ihiictioiia of 
legislators) biiyd not to transfer them i affd if you do so, your^hct is a dtSSo-> 
lution oCthe government : yon resolve society ^nto its origin^ elOknehls, 
and no toan^in the land is bound to obey you.’^ Yet^eVerttun-e, and in 
same bolder declarations on the same occasion, 1 am fnebned to suspect 
that Mr. Flutiket assumed this indignant tone rather as a member of 
the ^assembly whose independence was assailed, than fpom fXUy im- 
|kaasioned aympatliy with the general rights*of the body that 
tinted. Had the question been a popular refbrm, instead Of (he 
tineuim of the Irish parliament, he would in all likelihood hiavel>eeii 
equally vehement in resisting the innovation. 

Mr^ Plunketts general reading is said to be limited ; add if we muy 
judje from the rareness of his allusions to the great writers Of dneient 
and modern dmes) the opinion is not unfounded. When he was about 
to appear in the British parliament in 1812, it wasj^ispifred atnong 
lus friends that he prepared himself with information on the genetd 
state of £ur<^ean politics from the most ordinary sources \ hb ^Slited 
facta, and he took the shortest and easiest methi^ Of collecting them. 

1 hmf understood that up to a recent period^ i£)Mi:equOnBy employed 
lua leisiire hours upon some elementary treatise of pure^hcNitlidTOties. 
If the fact be so, it affords a striking proof of the vigour iof^a tththd 
which could find a relaxation in such a pursuit. ' ' ^ 

I have already glanced at a resemblance between Mr. Plufiket and 
the late ^ir Samuel Romilly. If 1 were to pursue the Qomparisonlnto 
tlie pj^vate characters of tlie two men, the points of sbnilarity’wbilld 
multiply, and in Ho particular more strikingly than in thO'softness dnd 
m^sity of their domestic affections* But this is skered yet 

I q^not forbear, to mention that it fell to my lot (when 
sitting as a public auditor in the gaHer^ of the Cqurt of €liancery, to 
witness a burst of aens^ibility^ whi^ coming from sUeha^mnn ae^Mr. 
PjiuBhet^ andun such a placo, aesit an electHe^thriil o|^ and 

respeeS thiTOigh the breasts of the * tudi^^e. An aged^ Ww, cw^ the 
dayfhfter ^|ii^nd> d^aiAi \M sign^ 

to \ w^ehishe beeamii enmed»by4ii decease, 

and ^qt^stion woi^^Wneihcr bm'JitSnd «t thothnd |jn4|edy ealm 
* and» collected, Mr. JPludket lo^sfed that it wm»* no^M^pian nki^te^ 
thai( she a $h« |)ed<re<^vea jk hlovr such 

as of 

torrupt^ . 1 ^ 

pan^ for'eVeH'^vfle W^roc^l^lmg to dfefcrihe 
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the first anguish and perturbation^ of spirit that must befal the sun 
vivor of such a relation, when he suddenly rejeOgpis^ ip ibe picture 
all that he had himself a Httle while b'eibre enduieWf 4|he" recollectloii 
quite subdued him^e faltered, and became inarticulate even to sob- 
bing. 1 cannot describe the efiect jnroduced tbrohglickut the Court. 

I have thus attempted to*presefit a sketch of this etnineht Irishman, 
in matters of intellect unquestionably the most eminent thht now exists. 
If I intended it to be any thing but a hasty sketch, I should feel that I 
have been unjust to him t some of hii^ powers— his wit and irony, for 
example, in both of which he excels, and his cutting aAd relentless 
sarcasm where vice and folly are to be exposed — have been altogether 
unnoticed ; but his is the lersatile ingcmum,** and in offering the re-« 
suit of my observations upon i|;» I have been compelled to select rather 
what 1 could best describe, thaft what 1 most admired ; and even if I 
had succeeded in a delineation of all the powers that raise Mr. Plunkct 
above ordinary men, I should have had to add, that our admiration of 
him is not limited by whaj we actually witness. We speculate upon his 
great attributes of intellect, and ask, “ what might th’y not have 
achieved, had his destiny placed him in the situation most favourable 
to their perfect dcvelopcmeht ? If, instead of wasting them upon ques- 
tions of transitory interest, he had dedicated them solely to the pur- 
poses of general science — to metaphysics, mathematics, legislation, 
morals, or (what is but spoken science) to that best and rarest kind of 
eloquence which awakes the passions only that they may listen to the 
voice of truth — to what a height and permanence of fame might they 
not have raised him ? ’’ These reflections perpetually force themselves 
upon Mr. Plunkefs admirers : we lament to see the vigour of such a 
mind squandered upon a profession and a province. We are inces- 
santly reminded, that, high and successful as his career has been, his 
o[q)ortunities have been far beneath his resources, and thus, judging 
him rather by what he could do, than what he has done, we are dis- 
posed to speak of him' in \erms of encomium which no records of his 
genius will remain to justify.* 

TO THE HAUVEST AtpON. 

Agaiv thou reignest iu thy golden hall 
Rejoicing in thy away, fair Queen of night t 
The ruday reapers hail thee with delight ; 

Their's is tne harvest, their’s the joyous call 
For tasks well ended in the^scasOn^s fall! 

Sweet orb ! thou smilest frorri thy starry btiight. 

But v/hllst on them thy beams are shining bright, 

To inae thou com’st with a pall $ 

To me alone the year hath^ fruitless' flown. " 

Earth hath fulflllM her imsij^through all her lands 5 
The glOddI man gath#eth now Wh*^ he had sovrn » 

Ana the great Master '0 his Vineyard stands 1 
Whiio I, as if iny tavk were all Unknown, 

Come to his gates, alas 1 with empty hands. R. 

* Siuoe tbi' above tras written Mr. Pliinket baabecopie^ieUce iiiStor^ Attorney Gc- 
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ii^k4^ the beam o^t^gbod^humour’ct ^ 
Ami 4elh^td in the opea heeri^ 

g H where he haa onee /b^qd ebjU end rein* 
e eeldom returns to that how^r again. 

Harrietts brow was passing iair* 

And I-ove, in the shape of an?t»rt^J sprite* 

Came to bask tn tl^e sunshine there» 

And plume his soft wings for delight : 

Bui a wintry cloud would oft come o^er* 

And then* for a time. 

Without reason or rhyme* 

The sun would shine no mote : 

But chills and clouds the sky deform* 

Cold and dark as December’s storm. 

It chanced in one of these winter showers* 

As a cloud pass’d by* 

No one know why. 

And frighten’d poor Love from his garden of flowers * 
He wander^ in sadness, away, away. 

Till he came to a b»iwer that stood hard by 5 
Here all was a sunny summer’s day. 

And never a cloud came over that eye j 
But, morning and night. 

It beam’d ever bright. 

With spirit* and joy, and courtesy. 

He laid himself down— the hours flew o’er. 

He thought of the spot he had left no more* 

For a]l was here 
Without shadow, or fear. 

And each moment was sweet as the one, before. 

Some friend of poor Harriet, passing that way. 

Saw Love in the garden, and told the maid. 

That, not long ago, she had seen him lay 
Reclin’d in the bower of Adelaide. 

No matter,” said she, •* let him wander awhile* 

1 can, when 1 please, bring him back by a smile/’ 

But ladies who trust so much to their power. 

To recover the hearts their caprice has lost. 

Will prbve, in many a bitter hour. 

The danger of playing with Love* to their cosu 

Many a day and week pass’d by. 

And Harriet* though she would not tell 
That she loved the wanderer much and 
Drew many a secret sigh ^ 

And she managed to get it convey’d to the swain 
By some kind fri|na* in a roundabout way> 

That, if he thought proper tp seek her ageiQ* 

The wekiher in future might be more gay* ^ 
La\ c a smile— I thank you* iti^ dear, 

1 am perfectly happy and flfee fropk cm i 
I never teW oiber than sitmih^lhere^i^^ ^ 

And whjr'Yttft the mk of h Wipter there?” 

^ V, J. 
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■ ■■ 

r I ttAjTB th0 ma» M^kik tm neve? ?«<^4inor^ ft 

who h»s but ^ Bhgjieiiie», ood that perhaps a wrong ^ooje^-^p, I 
adopt an impresaion^^aealoualyi perhaps crropepijis^y^ I^jforgej; not 
the awH alteram partem*' I pan pj^ad ipy own o&uae, huj JI not 
given niyaelf a tet^ning feo ; I am therefore open ^o pgnyictipni.and 
forward to acknowledge all that pmy be reasonably clatnied by niy 
t>pponent9« Camtor and liberality are my mptto^ in the ^pirij of whiph 
1 begpn whh^ po;p|fea 0 ing, that there are ppeasions when .that bulbO|!i^ 
excrescence termed a .head be difemed a handy apppndi^. 
a peg to bang hats on — as a block for supporting wigs, or a 

milUncr’s for showing off hpndets— as a target fqjr shooting at when 
rendered conspicuous by a shining helmet— as a bonff^box or a ch^^er- 
box-^as a machine foi stretching nightcaps^ or iitting into a ^lloUne, 
or for shaking when we 'have nothing to say : m all thr^ capacities 
it is tndisputaUy a most useful piece of houseliold furniture* YeU ps 
for as my own experience goes, its inconveniences so fearfolly predo^ 
minate over its accommodations, that it I could not have been ^horn 
a column without any capital, made compact ^od comfortably by 
an ante^natal decoUationi I would at least have chosen to draw my first 
breath among 

The Anthropophagi anfl men whose headai 
^ Do grow beneath tiieir shoulders”— 


that by carrying mine adversai y in this manner, locked up as it were in 
mine own chest, I might keep him in as good subjection as St«. t^Atrick 
did when he swam across the Li0ey, and be the better ^enabled to 
stomach whatever miseries he might entail upon me. 

Away with the hackneyed bo^t so pompously put; forth by spnpfofops 
who have no pretensions to the distinction they da^ for the racp^lhai. 
man mily has a reasoning head. Tfint pih pour luu if he possess this 
fine pnVilege he treats it as worldlings somotimes do their fine clothes 
^he values it so highly that he has not the heart to use it, or shew it 
in his conduchi His reason lies in the wardrobe of his brain till it be- 
comes mptb^eaten, or if he exert it at all, it is that it may cpmipit d 
moral suicide and try to get rid of itself. Never so happy as when he 
can escape fr6m this blessiiig[» he dozes away as much of it as he pan 
in sl^p— or blows out his highly vaunted brains every evening with a 
boule of port wine — or tells you, with a paviourV sigh, that foe hap- 
i pieat^ntiaii is thy laughing lunadc.who finds his ttraw^rown apd jomt- 
imQ^bJcasw^a timst delkhtfid exnhg^.for^U foe vanity ynd^vexatfon 
Now* if a mm foavy oflf, ^ hfo mepk— 

make hil foe ofJdsflgM^e— canw^J(umself m 

M P^n^iditied at o^, Mq i^buld no^die- 
M i^onifoeadf ojc.^,foo %onglie^^,he 
hyadfowr he^fould notcheVjver 
dsiht dr, jor tooth- 

aclt* and farfoebr .would be a? gor|pna apd harpies 

0|fo|Whfofo mediUuMSmil## not ; neither 

runs his ]iaii|mt^4ang^ npr'aguinsta wa}|/a^ whether corn Imbigh 
or low — rents pai4 or Unpmd— the five pev cents, reduced to four, or 
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he la^bs (m liie^liwl) ^ 4 t Mhgfir' thefwan4ermg 
Jew, 9 t/Leoii> or Melmoth were nol ^re impaeiflVe; guillottm aod 
ne^^tb^ haVem hilh no more terifo^s tbciti haa a a 

s})riiJ, or lighi| ht»6fa fbr in oyster 5 Keteh mi the UdadutanN^e 
i^a^more to him^thati ath'tihoCeiaiarMrs^imd 

‘^liet tlie^gaird jade wioec, bla wtti^i^ are Thehai^ 

,If<xrf 4 eiii 


I rdfod pl^y^ ^neither powder tio^ tset. The. Xf<»ff4eiii 

stud ithe Ci^dwn and Anehor 'ar^ hia patrimonial 


headless : 

Tavern 

wherein heniohe may v^dkoti without his bdstk Ull ordiparlse afe at 
hi^ mercy Thd may i/Tith his friends until the revehWat im 41 ^ 
^sed the watchmen. ‘‘The s^^uice and ratshaiie„ and auch 
Kind Of stuff/* He it ever so villaijmh, can never gft up into his 
brahi|' and ‘Us to the reckoning in all these dasesi it is. so liiitch 
-^ahp'^rbat is tWt to him ? . * 

' It may be thought that I have said enough upon this no-head, but I 
dt^hot retrain from adding, that a man thus happily truncated would 
po^ess immense advantages over his companions, shoOld the guardians 
of the night break in upon his symposia as 1 have imagined^ for be 
' could not be tweaked by the hose, nor thrust out head and shoulders; 
although he might tumble down stairs without any risk of breaking i|is 
neck or fracturing his skull. During lifb he might play as many pranks 
as Yorick the king's jester, and after death no Hamlet could ekelis^ 
over his remains — “Why, will he suffer this knave to knock him about 
the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him of his action of 

I^Iato's Atlantis, and Sir Thomas 'Moore's Utopia^ and Sir> Philip 
Sidney's Arcadia, would all be realised in the felicitous life of ^ suldi a 
being as I haVe suggested. But methinks I hear my fkir readers ok** 
claim, what happiness is there without love, aiiil''Where would mib m 
animal find a mistress ? Do we not already hear husbands oftep 
plaining that their wives have no heads, and vice vet^d? BesMes, 
might he not seek the original good wom^,” of whom a ^dcH4P^tal 
l^kbness IS suspended at a public-house sign at Shoreditdb, an^'another 
at "^alworth, neither of which did 1 ever pass in niy suburban rambles 
without many marital yearnings, and longings, and aspiratmns ? l%ese 
were the only beatific visions Uiat ever identified to gie the eonOeption 
of the novelists and dramatists — Love at first Bigbh Tfmt^tump of a 
neck is irresistible. In the event of a marriage thus cenststutied, ^ome 
difilculty might occur as to the responses, but it onuM be by 

Signs as in the unions of out deaf and dupib^^lM by atiod or i^idte of 
the h^d indeed, but by some equally intellf^ble indfeation md me^ 
thinks l^hodld rival CatulluS himiielf In combing an e|diluitam}uni for 
such a pair, for 1 mi|(ht safi^ pr^dicaidtbat they would never 

biy their head/ toj^hCr td hdttdi'mtst^ksf, noV'^fUn theU^i^inst one 
another in anger, boVlose tlteSr time fn* fcisai&gl! not fidf ^together by 
the earsk No iear^p Bluebemds in this bap^etkts, whiclr,^'^^ could 
be tini'Wsreally acWniplished^ would at? dfico riaftote^bo^tts the Satumia 
, regna^the 

Envious, jealous p^te, are parpetoaily on tlic 

watch to oppose every improvement *4s/r«voliitionary innovation; and 
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by s6ine ^uch I expect td be told that my project jacobinical^ as 
tending to make the profane vulgar independent of iho)9e legitimate 
cottfectivos— the axe and the halter; but I cannot see the matter in this 
light. John Bull, we are sometimes told, is like a restive horse — ^give 
him his head and he runs to the devil ; but, by my proposition, the 
common people will never be able to make head at all, whatever be 
their provocations, so that I really consider myself entitled to the 
great prize from the members of the Holy Alliance. Other cavillers 
may urge that it would be injurious to the progress of knowledge and 
the cultivation of literature, as if the brains could not exist any where 
but in the head ! Bufibn, no ignoramus in such matters, was decidedly 
of opinion that the stomach was the seat of thought. Persius dubs it 
a Master of Arts, 

« Mdgisier Artium, 

ingeniique largitor venter.” 

We have it on “the powerful authority of Menenius Agrippa, a 
grave Homan, that the « belly once maintained an argumentative 
colloquy with the members. Ventriloquism is yet in its infancy, but 
who should limit its eloquence were it cultivated from necessity ? So 
satisfied are we of the reflecting disposition of this portion of our eco- 
nomy, that we call a cow, or other beast with two stomachs, a rumi- 
nating animal, par excellence. Why might not our clergy, instead of 
dividing their discourses into heads — Cerberean, Polypean, and Hydra- 
form, which always afflicts me with a Cephalalgy — spin the thread of 
their sermons, like the spider’s, from the stomach instead of the head, 
and apportion them under the titles of the peristaltic motion, the epi- 
gastre, the hypochondre, and the colon — names as sonorous and clas- 
sical as those of the Muses, with whicli Herodotus has baptised his 
respective chapters? Even constituted as we now are, with head- 
quarters already prov Ided for the brains, will any one deny that an 
Opera dancer’s are in his heels, or that Shakspeare had not a similar 
conviction, when he makes one of his characters exclaim, 

Hence will I drag thee headlong, by the heels. 

Unto a dunghill which shall be thy grave ?” 

Does he not, moreover, distinctly mark the seat of pride and aspiring 
talent, when he says of Wolsey, * 

He was a man 

Ortui unbounded stomach— ever ranking 

Himself with princes.” ^ 

But I have said enough. If the reader be satisfied that I am sugT 
gesting a prodigious improvement, I have carried my point : if he be 
not, I deny that he has a rational head, and thus establish my argu- 
ment Here are the two horns of a dilemma, which, if he will continue 
to wear his su^ier^humeral callosity in smte of my admonitions, may 
supply it a; fitting decoration; and so having conducted him to the 
same predioament as Falstaff ih Witidsor Forest, I leave him to moon- 
light and the fairies. " H. 
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THEHOALLEaY OF APELtEt.* ' 

^ * Combabus 1md‘ nofe yet |)a«sfed his 20th year, and Apelles 

was in his 75th. Yet the two friends cotnmuneA at parting with the 
sympathy and freedom of equal ages — for the heart of Apelles was 
still in its 20th year. The gods had vouchsafed to him that rare en- 
dowment of privileged genius — to retain in his old age the fancy and 
sensibility of youth. At some moments, indeed, he would reprdve the 
young man for the extravagance of his purjme : “ What,'' said he, 
“ leave Greece, the land of arts, literatui^e, and beauty, to lodjc u^n 
on^ fair woman on the barbarian shores of Asia f — But this was a 
mere obeisance to the decorum of his years — his heart went with 
Combabus. Go,^* said he, “ my young friend — may the gods {ire^ 
serve you ! ” As they embraced, Combabus felt upon his shpiilder, 
where it was uncovered by the fold of his peplus, a drop from the old 
man’s eye, and pressed both his hands affectionately in return, No, 
Combabus,” said Apelles, “ it is not the grief of parting, although 
thou art dear to me as my own child, but die despair of these aged 
limbs which will not bear me, to look once more mpon that divine 
form — farewell !” 

Combabus noticed but few objects or incidents during his voyage. 
His mind was occupied with the divine perfection of the Apellean 
Venus, and the flitting visions of beauty in which his imagination ar- 
rayed the original which he was going to behold. On board the ship 
which conveyed him, he was so silent and absorbed as to attract the 
notice of the passengers. Of these, the men pronounced him a fdol ; 
the women, more charitable, ascribed his behaviour to disappointed Pr 
parted love. A young Ionian girl approached him with a winning air of 
polished simplicity and young innocence, to ask if he was indisposed, 
Combabus, in his distraction, answered by some incoherent phrase : 

“ Pardon me,” said the innocent and beautiful questioner, “ if sup- 
posing you indisposed, I have intruded upon, perhaps, the sadness of 
being parted from those you love.” Combabus looked for tlie first 
time upon the countenance of her who spoke to him. It was of tlie 
Diana cast ; the traits pronounced to an outline nrfbly beautiful — but 
the severer loveliness of the Virgin of the woods, touched into softness 
by the* influence of blue Ionian eyes : Combabus merely thanked her ; 
but the tone in which he spoke told her tliat he felt her kindness — 
perhaps, also, that her beauty had not escaped him. He rose from his 
scat, took her by the hand, and requested her to sit on the bench be- 
side him. “ You should,” said she, be a Greek, and yet, pardon me, 
there is something of the stranger.”, “ Your observation isjust^” said 
Combabus ; “ I was born in Persia, of an Athenian mother, whom the 
fortune of war made the slave, and her beauty and virtue afferwards made 
the wife, of a Persian general. ^ But Greece (continued he) ay, my be- 
loved Athens ! thou art the country of my youth, my education, and 
my filial love.” “ And I too,” replied the ingenuous girl, though born 
at Miletus, claim kindred with all that is Athenian. You see this little 
clasp of gold — it is the reward of the polished aud amiable Athenians, 
to a simple girl who proved some skill in music, and denotes that 


* Continued from vol. iv. p^ige 1. 
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Aib^Mopted h«ir cfctW.*' A slight gestiwiv hi^mtmymg tlwis^c 
the eye of (fouqil^W^^ a little g6l4fe,%ureWthe gra^i^ 

> tioppery ustially wotyi at the j^neettng of the drapery the hre^st, by 
tb^ Athenian ladi^ who claim their descent fifOm the stock of 
Cecrops. The heantififl lopjan, from instinctive modesty, wore it^ 
drawn neatly to the shoulder^ clasping the foldings of her light robe/’ 
so high across her bosom^ as "wholly to veil its brightness ; but a slight 
embroidered cincture confined the descending drapery undemcathr^ 
as«to delineate the l^Uty of its contour* Combabus said nothing. But 
it is probable there was something in his looks-^or perhaps, he sighed — 
to sustain the tjonversation — for the fair Greek, in a voice bordering 
upon the familiarly kind, offered to play for him on her lyre. She rose 
on the instant without waiting his assent, and produced feom its case 
of ebony a slender eleven-stringed lyre, exquisitely Wrought, but of 
simple ornament. Having resumed her seat, facing Combabus, and 
presenting to him her right arm (her left hand was engaged in holding 
the lyre), •* Will you,” said she, *♦ release my arm from this clasp 
Combabus did so, with a tremulous sensation of rapturt and respect. 
The clasp, a little above the elbow, was no sooner unloosed, than the 
sleeve became open along the whole external seam, and descended 
from the point of the shoulder close to her side, discovering an arm so 
beaiitiftih ^ Ikir, that a lover’s kiss had printed upon it a 

touch too tude, or left a stain upon its whiteness. After, a few tones 
of improvised melody, she sang some verses with the accompaniment 
of her lyre. The following were among the number : 

*Tis lovely — when the blushing dawn 
' Getns with dew the green-robed lawn. 

When the morn her virgin beam 
Flings faintly over grove and stream, 

When the stars fade in the west. 

When the wild bird leaves her nest. 

, But bimhing dawn. 

And dew-gemmed lawn. 

To roe, no more, can yield delight; 

• Tp me more dear 

The silent tear , ' 

, Shed hi Cmthia’s sttver fight? 

Oh fUllcdear* f" ^ 

^ This silent tear. 

In death alone, shall cease to flow. 

Dear, as tbou 
To this fond heart, 

^ Its secret thou may’st never know*. 

** I love the music of sinSd CbfatbabttS} without adding a woi 
of con^&ufiu^ to the yet a half^checkef smile, which 

played iiboa^t her tmtouth, to sav that ahe was pica ’ “ 7'he 

versea,” " are comhipth melody ‘s of Timotbcus,, tlie 

great wiasSftr of our Ionian mdsic, who perfected the lyre, by increasing 
the number of iU strings/^ have heard/ said Combabus, *^his 
music inrthe tragedy of Jjaje applauded by the Athenians at the 
atre, with the same eqth^aiasm^ as when |t, the garland of 

victory from all his oppbpetll^^^-the prej^ii^es of the pecpl^fe 

and the etivy and intnij^uca of^his rivjp |n. ttio He was cer- 
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iTAe GnUeri^ of ApeHes* 

t^iiAy emJnetit," Jn tt« patUej^c, foi 

wbMi that line trag^y ia favourable a vehicle; but I chiefly ^<lmiro 
in him the artof blemiug the plaintive and the gay with an eachaat^ 
voiattlity. It was by thi$ that he roflned the musical taste ef the 
AthetiianS) and so alarmed the churlish Spartans for their un^iable 
virtue, that they banished the musician, and cot the strings of his lyre, 
as ^ the only means of guarding against the ]&scinating power of bis 
atrbtns.” “I can well believe their fascination, aaid^pombabus,,J^ froiv 
tl>e strain whjcb you have just sung.” Their eye* met accidentally as 
he spoke, “but 4 was only for an instant, ** So simple in its melody,” 
continue^ Comb^bpS, “ yet so flexible and varied ; so %hl and plnyral, 
yet so naturally running into a note of sadness.” ** Thp very secret,” 
said shOi “ of the tender and moving in musical expression ; ib® two 
()[)posite feelingft should bo commingled. How much more of touching 
sadness in tlie rose that smiled yesterday but droops to-day, than in the 
elernal mourning of the willow emd the cypress!” “ And how much,” 
said Combabus, does a transient reminiscence of melancholy, in the 
hour of rapture, heighten the luxury of sentiment, and rcflne the cup 
of bliss!” ^ Perhaps,” said she, a note of sadness too fxequentty in- 
trudes itself in our joyous airs ; but the reason may be,” continuea sJj^, 
after pausing for an instant, “ that ours is the music of a conquered 
people.” It is true, that the lonians received the Persian yoke with a 
facility which justly lowered them in the .estimation of the other Greeks. 

‘ They consoled themselves,* says the historian of Halicarnassqs, ^ in 
the bosom of luxury and the arts, and under the most delightful hea- 
ven.* But, doubtless, they still felt their humiliation — for what can 
console a people under the «ense of slavery and shame ?” Combabus 
observed that a tear started in her eye as she spoke, and turned away 
from a topic which seemed to give her pain. Your's,** said he, ** is 
the music in which parting lovers should say, * We meet no tnojre/ ” 
“ Ay,** said she smiling, whilst the tear still hung upon her long dark 
cyc-lashes, ‘^and in which meeting lovers miglit say, *We part no 
more.* ^'****»^*** ^ ^ 

[Hero# there is a considerable chasm in the manuscript. It is, how- 
<wei , hut partially injured, so that it may be collected, from the traces 
reiiiaming, that CombabuS and this lonmit girl interchanged the story 
f their lives, or rather of their hearU--^both being still so young ; that 
ihe^ put in at Cyprus, which layirt tlieir line of navigation from the 
♦ j dados to Syria; that Combabus offered sacrifice of fruits and flowers 
(for tbc divinity of love abhorred all crttel offerings) to sea-born Venus, 
in her favoured isle; that v the name of girl was iewco/lewe, gi\en 
t iCr from the remarkable Whiteness of her arms— perhaps adopted 
from Homer, ’ no frequently employs the epithet, and whose poems 
WLr<. re with enthusiasm hi* native Ionia*, ahd lastly, that Com- 
babus and Leucolepe left Cyprps in different ships — tlie latter two day^ 
earlier, and with evident hasten The manuscript, after tld5 ehai>m, 
runs as follows-! 

This impression [jperhags of parting IVopi Leucolene] did not endure^ 
long : the object of his voya^gMy^umed its empire over the mind ot 
d^babus, as he beheld the Stl||^icb reioiced in the beauty of Stra- 
touicc. Arrived at Antioch, hj^Hrst care Was to present tlu» letter of 
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A|)K1o» to jEratsifitr&ttis the phystckn^ in the ^ghest fevoirr 

with the Queen, «ftdi residw Within th0 toyal p^ifece. 

Et^sistratus received him with the usual forms or hos^ptudity, touching 
his right hand, and conducting him to a seat. Comhabus observed 
that Jic often smiled whilst reading the letter. Having read it twice 
over, he folded it up, looked at Combabus with frank familiarity, and 
said, “ So, young maih^u have made this voyage solely to behold'^the 
Queen of Syria.** l^look,*’ replied Combabus, ** upon her who has 
inspired the divinest creation of the pencil of Apelles, and who is, on 
earth, the representative of the Queen of liOve/* But how,’* said 
the doetpr, ** do you hope to behold the Queen, who lives not in the 
simplicity of Republican Greece, but surrounded by the pomp and 
pride of on Asiatic court V* “ For that,” replied Combabus, “ 1 trust 
to the friend of Apelles,” And yoUr own,” rejoined Etasistratus : 
“ you are now piy guest. Here (continued he, whilst leading Corn- 
babqs iUtn his cabinet) you may pass your time until my return, with 
Homer,' Plato, and my Illustrious kinsman.*” 

The physician’s library was well supplied. Homer had the place of 
honour, like a presiding genius, in that compartment which held the 
poets and philosophers. His bust, a copy from the Apotheosis of tlie 
poeti » by a pupil of him who is so celebi ated among the Greeks foi 
that admirable piece of sculpture, was placed full iu view on entering, 
the cabinet. 1 iie bandeau across the forehead, attached in a knot be- 
hind, and the absence of the veins Op the sculptured surface, attested 
that the divinity of his genius had received the honours of Apotheosis.j 
The form of the eyes indicated the blindness, true or fabled, of the 
poet; but without producing disfigurement or vacancy in the cxpics- 
Sion of the face, — and rather blending with its elevation a feeling of pa- 
thos. It is doubtful whether the images bearing the name of Homer, of 
which there Were several in the form of a Hermes, executed at diflercnt 
periods, ahd with various degrees of skill, were genuine likenesses, m 
only foititious and conventional — Und this doubt produces in the Iieai t 
a sentiment of despondent privation. But let the race of man be 
consoled With having the authentic traits of his divine spirit m his 
imtniorfa} poepia. Next, on the tight hand, was seen, sculpt nied in re- 
lief, 'CfdKopo^ tlie epic Muse, conversing with the poet ; and on the left, 
Erato, the 'muse of philosophy, instructing Socrates in her moral 


* Aristotle 

f 'rhe ** Apothc^su rf was a work of groat celebrity among the ancients^, 

and ia a^niioned by several Orcak and Roman, A bust (or Hermes) aiyi ec- 

ing alfi^ost exactly with the deseri|!Uon in the text, and undoubtedly one of those 
heads which passed among thetln^cks ^ likenesses of the poet^ was discovered 
at Borneo making part of the garden wld} of a Homan prince, in the tune of Cle- 
ment the Xlfth. It was first observed by^tnfc antiquary Ficarini,. and ultimately 
found its wdy foto the museum of the Cbpitol, whl»*e it remained until the Ficncli 
BepubllcSns despovted the Capil^l to adorn the Louvtc.^ I have seen it placed 
carelblly, indeed reverentially, iu one of the covered vehicles which conveyed away 
the treastnes of the Louvre m 1815, and never have 1 beheld funeral convoy more 
mournful.— (Translator.) 

J It Is ffom this non-^appeargiice of the veins, that the celebrjited Tor^Q of 
vetftre fs supposed to represent Hercules, after he hed obtained immoitnlity. 
uHservatfon hv Wtakeimau.— (Tiaojs.} 

K 
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^ of Plato, Hip)K>cratc% 

^ won, wlio ^inuscd th^e light 

, Ji-oo^po. ' But the figure which particularly affected 

Combabus, #uaa.iuueral genius, under the form of a beautiful bo>, 
standing erect,, his eyes closed with an air of languor between death 
and sleep, liis legs gracefully crossed at the ancles, his hands meeting 
above the head, and his back resting ag^iis^a pine tree, the btanebes 
^ which were sfpread above hiin^as if to <^M|s|hw funereal sltade upf>n 
Mthe tianquillity of^lus eternal jepo^e^, * 

Having satji^fiecl himself with the contemplation 0/ these ob|eets, 
Combabus turned^to dm hooka* He took up Homer 
and, after looking over some passages with a famSli^oyoi 
the volume with the care of one intending to resume it, r Plalo^ 
totle, Ana^tUgovas he restored to their places after a pa^ssihg glanoe, 
Combabus h^ not yet reached Aie age of philosophy. Amongst the 
ilramatie poets he seemed to regard -dSschylus with' more admirafciop 
than sympafhy, and had scarcely read a scene when he abruptly laid 
down the book. Sophocles and Euripides detained him longer. Be 
took up and read in them alternately, with the lingering ipdecision of 
equal admiration. Pursuing his survey, he was aurpriaed to And no 
books on medicine, and thought the exclusion strange. * IlappSning» 
however, to look into an obscure corner, he beheld a heap of bdpks 
carelessly piled, apd overstrown with withered plants and fioweis, 
which Erasistratua l^ad tin own aeude after having examined or applied 
their medicinal qualities. Tbia piled lumber consisted of boqp pf 
medicine and poetiy — the former chiefly written by women of Greece* 
It was singular that the Greek ladies gave themselves up to the heat- 
ing art, when their practising it was forbidden by usage and the laws. 
The comic poets ascribed U to their love of contradiction," Gjva 
them,” said tliese latter, “ leave and encouragement t^o pursue the 
study pf the healing art, and you will not have one medical IreUtise 
wiitten by a woman in ten Olympiads ” But the Comic poets have ever 
been remarked for the slanderous malice of their tongUpa* TVs pre^ 
dilectipn for medical studies should rather be referred to^the humanity 
of the sex, which would seek the means of assuming the sufthrings 
and sustaining the infirmities of mitnkind, in spite of ^justice ^d uit- 
kiudness. Poetry, however, formed the largei portion of tiie pile ; 
and although Combabus had passed bis life in reading, yet these npff*^ 
^ccted geniuses were as new to Mm as if they had never cxifsted. 
Mournful destiny for men who set such a value on tliemselves, and 
were indeed the heads add liidba of MtwiOU in their day \ Once in every 
body's hands but nowiit nobbj|y%*, osr in those of some rustic re- 



* These fijfui'cs were probably i>^a of Agroup of the Muaes firqu«iatly repre- 
sented on ancient with (sOmswbitt Bacchants, Satyis, and 

Sileul, on the tor^rdea, in tdl the wl^d intoxicftlkm pf One of these 

sarcophagi, with the abov^ basso-nTipvua prmrvadoa, was Jfiscoveie* 

in vicinity of Rome about the bpgtmung of the laat century, and iato be seen 
1 h^iicre, in the Vatie^. (Trims.) 

f 1^18 figure i& also common ip rthevo upOA auriCnt sarcophagi , and the FrencL 
A preciotui and admired which agi^ea with the above precisely iti 

d^rij^ioa, k U'kuowu by the name otgemn/iiwbre* In this personifiratloa mity 
he seen that characteristic trait of GUtW' Imagination, which, ever studious of 
heauUful, arrayed itt beA|i|y even ^ gloom and giihstlmess of death. (Tiana.) 
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turning in tho evening from the market of MWliis half de- 

cad’s provision of fish, figs, and bacon. GOmbabujd hadj the curiosity 
to look through several* A Wief notice of these, though so utterly 
forgotten, may not be without interest, as lUustratii^ tile ephemeral 
successes of shallow pretesiSion» nnd the caprictous delirations of poeti- 
cal taste* **** 

[Here there is again .iMpeat chasm in tha mMuscrjipt* It may wdU 

called a hiatus valde 

^ This assurance was delightful to Combabus; yet so far from render- 
ing his thoughts steady or his mind^t ease, it gaye new activity to his 
imagination. Rapt wholly in his own reveries, he scarcely spoke a 
word intelligibly to Etasistratus ; and the philosopher 'ivith equal wis- 
dom and good-r^ture left him to himself. They met once more at the 
physician's evetfing repast. It was short and frugal, consisting of 
some cukes, fVeSh eggs, fruit, the gentle wine of Thasos perfumed 
with ro^e leaves, and diluted with water from a cool arid limpid “spring, 
which EyaSistratus had Consecrated to the genii of Hci^lth andTempe- 
who, according to the religion of the Syrians, were the children 
of Nature. The repast being concluded, a damsel who tended and 
consoled the very advanced age of Erasistratus, like the Hecamede of 
fi^t^estor — ^like her blooming in youth, in innocence, and in the luxu- 
riant^ abundance of golden-curled hair [see Homei^, appeared before 
thcrOi She conducted Combabus to the door of the apartment in 
whiph he was to sleep, and having presented him with some laurel 
leaves, wished him happy dreams, Combabus having put on a snow- 
white robe left upon his couch by Hecamede of abundant tresses,”^ 
(sO she was called by Erasistratus) placed the leaves of the prophetic 
plant [laurel] above his head, and lay down to rest. As well might 
one strive to fix the fluctuations of surface, and the changes of hue and 
shade, on the bosom of the ocean beneath the passing clouds, as to fix 
the visions that flitted round him in liis sleep. One only was of a 
painful nature, and, alas 1 it alone left any distinct impression on 
his memory. He beheld the Apellean Venus in animated divinity, 
presenting to him a golden cup, which he was dying with desire to 
drink of, but which some invisible sorcery kept ever from his lips. 
The lovely vision^ seeing his despair, dropped a tear into the cup, and 
let it fall from her hand, and the fancied noise awoke Combabus, ex- 
hausted and agitated. He sqou, however, relapsed into a more pro- 
found sleep, to the enjoyment of which we will leave him for a while. 
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A Scotsman, like hds cotnit|ymen who ttavel 
Southward, tu flpd a clime, 

^ Where verdant turf^t A fleers, not heath and gravel. 
Cover the earth, uud thistles yield to thyme, 

' Add branching oak and beech luxuriant rise, 

Shahiing the broom beneath his nalive skies. 

Where suns glow warmer, richer fruits are eaten. 

And oaten e«ike9 yield up the palm to wheateu*^ 

T”*" ' ' “ ' ' ■' '■ '■ 

* *Ek/irX<lirC^or " 
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By trucking, ^hafFeritif^ lw^h% at HU 

At LetgktoiQ Buzzard 'twaahc fiacM Hla c|uarters^ 

And purchaa^d biicHa and , 

Built a neat houac with pf»d$cwoklhy fnjgiility, 

And theaaat down for K& 

Idle— he to6k no wife 
To pester the last years of hil mor 

One iacnlty of value he cou|d hoftst^ ^ ' 

Thit none, except his coiifttrytnen, possest. 

Called Second^stghi $ by this at othets^ cost' 

He oft advanced HU purSe and interest ; ^ ^ 

Could see the ghosts at midnight steal away ; 
l^ront church-yard graves, and ramble till ’twas day f 
And mark infernal imps, to tempt poor sinners. 

Mix at their plays, and operas, and dinners, * 

One day our Sawney from a drunken frolic 
Suflfer'd the cholic. 

And lay stretch’d out like a stuck pig, loud groaning ; 

£\c came and brought short respite from his moaning,— • 
He rose that he might hobble to a doctor 
For some advice to cure his bowels sick. 

And save his corpse and cash from priest and proclof. 


Two Esculapians pi^ictised in the place. 

He sought th^nearCst out^ to tell his case, 

Regain his ease, and set at rest his doubt. 

But stared at finding all the door almut 
Swarming with disembodied shades of those 
Despatched to their repose 
By Bolus with his drops and pills. 

Scarce gaining time to make their wills ; 

They stood as thick as bees in summer hires. 
Relics of practice on a thousand lives, 

“ It’s weel, it’s weel, the hint is unco gude/’ 
Thought wary Sawney j and away he strode 
To seek the other son of cataplasms, 

Divining the phantasms 
That haunted him might less in nuotber be>. 

And this assuredly ^ 

Would be a rule to ascertain his skills 
With pain increasing now he reach’d tbC door 
Where two poor ghosts stood miserably chill— 
He saw but two, sharp as he look’d for more. 

JNow this was well, the suifeting patient thought; 
Errors might happCn agamst the will, 

Fr<^m oversight the bd>t mt^t twice be caught— 
I’ll venture m, and little ease ^ 

From theseoursea paiu^ that on Uty, vitals sejze.’^ 
He said, an4 took a copious dose. 

But when he rose to gp away 
The doctor thanked him# hugged him dlose, 
Assured him that for many a day 
He *d been dc^airing, patients wetc so few, 

For till ijiai hour he never had but •* n 
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“ y ]l, Oi L(1.u^)n, llint It> ti) me so fle.sr r.nd In wbidi 1 \\a<J fori? - 

irrov. M; .'fxl 'iiorc kindly ln\e hnvr I to tlrit place, linn any other on earth 

C ha lid ) . 

/ v\i iK'^or lirc\l of walkiiijr in London. WJu'dior 1 prrambnlnto tlu* 
hnvtd pnvomont of Oxford -si root, steal cautiously throu^Ji tl»o pt^rilous 
^jjasscs of the Seven jDi'als, thrt'ad the mazes of tixen and sheep in 
SmiiTdidd, or jostle rich city merclianls on Cknnliil], 1 never fail in 
finding an infinite fund of interCvSt and aniU'-.oTtieiit. 

Hut let me give some account of my second p'-regriuation. It was 
a dear autumn niorning as 1 passed through the massy archway of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and lra\ersed the voneiahlo stpiare so rich with a tltou- 
sand legal associations. Tlio doors of the liall in nhicli Bacon and 
Clarendon, and Shaftesbury, dclixered th/r judgntenis, were open, and 
I stepped iti. I am not, tliank ir(‘aven! vei>* d in tin- intricacies of 
equity ; b\it 1 could nht help feeling a sentiment oi die highe^t vene- 
ration, asl stood where the powerful inlcllecls of the country had for 
ages display('d their power,. Fjion the ancient wamscoi was (ni- 
hlazoned many a noble oscutditou, aiulmany an illustrious name, upon 
which the sun seemed glad to slied liis rays, enriched and glowing with 
the various tints of the stained windows through wliich they passci]. 
As I gaz( d on these memorials of ancient genius, f ri'called the men 
whoso names tln*y comnu morated; and first, with a stattly and ita \ 
measured step, cane* tlie lord keeper Hatton. Alas! the \oic(. of 
Mr. Hart, moving, I tlenk ho said, to d]s*,oUe an injunction, at tiu‘ 
same time, diss‘olv(‘d my vision. 

fn proceeding on towanis' Portug-il-sueet, J pm>',efi tin* Viec- 
Chanccllor’s court, which, like America, is not old t iiough to possess 
any roeolicctioiis. At the eoincr of Portugal-sired, opposite to the 
shop of Messrs. Clarke, w'ell stored with ponderous tomes of law, 
stands the modem WiiK’s -hovv changed from the Willis s (»f ancient 
days! hill ot that 'uoii. Lpon turning* a corner, I ('merged into the 
prodigious area oi Li'u-olnS hm Vic Id >. ’i'o all who love \ntnc mid 
honour, and freedom, this is indi ed holy giaiund ! I’rom the ( ‘njrt of 
this square the (uire and noble spirit of AVilliam Lc^rd ILc-si’ll M('d t(» 
IT('aven. IJovv closely lias the memory of ih-s nudaunled |>atri(U, and 
his liigli-minded lady, entwined it^df w ith the alieciions ofevtTy triu' 
I'iHglish licmt! 1 h<* account of Lord luisseli's hist monuaits, as '»i' ‘ u 
by Burnet, is, perhaps, one of the most affecting bjograjihical f,l.d^ Ii('s 
in the language, llow bard it h to refrain from tears when \vr fed 
Lady Lussell repressing hers, lest they dicmld embitu'r the irw re- 
inainiug hours ot*h(>r husband’s life ! C)f his e\(‘ci tion a V( ry di Mdcd 
account is given, from which I will tra- ciibe a fe>v particuKus whi/ b 
enrich this place with the most interestui^., assf.claiions : “ He wr-tu nuo 

co.'fch witli great eheeriiiJness ; l>r '*hllot>on and Dr. Burm t jr- 
corrrpam d him. As they were going, I . mok' d ab«;uL Inm, anci knew 
S('verai persons. Some he saw staring on aim wdio know him, and di,l 
not put otf their luu.s. He said there was great joy in somes Imt tint 
did not touch him so much as tin* tears he obserMd in tin eves of 
otlurs, for that, he said, made hiui tender. He snug witluii hinisrh as 
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lie wrnL iiiotig ; and Dr. Bnyner. asking him what J]e was sin;(in^^ ho t^aid 
it was the 1 IDth Psalm, — ^biit he should better very soon. A<; tho 
earrinsre turned into Little Qiieori-strect, he said, ‘ I have ofren (tinu d 
to the orlier liand with .irreat comlbrt, but now I turn to dhs v. ith 
j^reator.’ As he said this, he looked towards his own house, and j)r. 
I'illotson saw a tear drop from liis ej^e. Just :is they were entering 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, lie said, ‘ This has been to me a place of sinning, 
find God now makes it the place of my inudshnu'nt.’ Me wondered to 
}<(-c so great a crowd assembled. He had before observed tl;at it 
rained, and said to bis companions, * 'J'his rain may do you hurt that 
are ban hoaded,’ He then knelt downi, and prayed three or four mi- 
nutes by biinseJf. When that A^as done, he took off bis coat and 
waistcoat ; he had brought a night-ca]) in his pocket, tearing his ser- 
vant might not get up to him. He undressed himself; and took of!' 
his cravat, without ihe least change of counienarico. Just as he was 
going down to the block, some one called out to make a lane, tltat the 
Duke of Albemarle might see; upon wliicii lie looked full that way. 
Dr. Burnet had advised lum not to turn aboflt his liead, when it was 
once on the block, and not to give a signal to tlie execiilioner. These 
dinvrions lu; pnnctually atUiulcd to. ‘ When be bad lain down/ says 
Dr, Biiiiict, ‘ I once looked ut Jiini, and saw no changes hi his looks ; 
and tbongli he was still lifting up his hands, tluTe was no trembling, 
thougl) in the moment in Avbich I looked, tlio e\(*cutioner bappeHicd to 
be laying Ins axe to Ids nock, to direct him to take aim : 1 thought it 
lottclted him, but am sure he seemed not to mind iu* 7'be executioner, 
at two strokes, cut otV his liead.” « 

Tlie politician, as he pass(‘s through Lincoln’s -Inn-fichls, will recog- 
nizt'tlie inmu'nse mansion of the Duke of Newcastle: and the historian 
will remark the long line of buildings whieli were formerly the resi- 
di'iice of the Freucii embassage, of which ilie n lics of the llcnr-de-lys, 
which are still to be seen on the fronts, bear sidlici('!it testimony. It 
»vas, 1 presume, to some mansion in this neighbourhood, that Pope’s 
tr'vn-rnoiise invited his country-cousin. 

Away they come, through thick arul tlun, 

'fo a tall lunise near Lincoln’s Inn. 

^ — Behold the place, where if a ))oct 

Sliined in desciiption, he might .^hew’' il ; 

7V11 bow the inoon-l^eam tremhlitig fails. 

And tips with :>ilvcr all ihe walls ; 

Pallailian walls, Veiiciian doors, 

(rrolcsco looL, and stucco floors. 

7’he windings of a few narrow streets and f^issagcs led me to Bn.s- 
ra 11 street, Covent'gardi'n, where ‘‘Wills’s” formerly stood. 'Lhe age 
oi‘ colK e-houses is at length passed : they arc no longer the resort of 
all the great, the learue.' a*#d the witty. 7'ime wa^s, when in some 
favourite haunt the genio.) of the metropolis would assenihJe, and 
shine a constellation,” iis might well dazzle our wc’nk modern 
vision. Were I posscsst d of that fabled art — tlic power of smaniou- 
ing to my presence the illustrious dead, whose mortal })art the tomb 
has long since claimed, but whose noble memories still Nourish greenly, I 
know' not if I could assemble a worthier company than that ul' the wits, 
who :U various periods have held their meetings vvitliin the walls of the 
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metropolis. Antedate my life, for one ^ihort hour, to the Revoutoentli 
century, :uid plfKu* me in tlie Mermaid Tavern in Friday-street ; ha 
mo wifn< ss r»ne sitting of the Raleigh Club, and 1 will not ask M<- 
crenas lo introduce me to Augustus. Let mo bo seated bcftwcen 
S]mks]>'\ne riud Solden, with Beaumont and Fhachor before me, and I 
will r ontt atedly resign the pleasure of shaking hands with Ciecro, and 
drinking a cup of Falernian with Horace. From the time of the Ka- 
h'igli club we have almost a regular succession of literary .s<>cieti(‘s, 
rifli in genius, learnings albd amusement. I have already incidentally 
mentioned Ben Jonson’s club. The celebrated Kit-cat is welt known 
to every one. Its sittings were held in a small street near Tcunple-bav, 
;md seldom has any soeiety been able to boast so bright a mixture of 
wit, patriotism, and nobility. In later time wo have the literary chd), 
of whitdi Johnson and Goldsmith and Sir Joshua Reynolds u^ere such 
distinguished ornaments. But, in addition to these regular assemblies, 
the different cofree-bouses furnished for ncaily the two last ei iUiirios a 
]daco of mutual resort for all who were either de' irous of displaying 
wit and information, ot of seeing them displayetl oy others. The 
reign of Queen Anno was certainly the age of cofloc-houses ; aiul 
though Dr. Jolinson, who merited cipially avcH with “ tJic Irish pei i ” 
the title of “ Lord Mount Cofleo-house,’^ for a while supported tin ir 
fading literary glories, those haunts of genius have at last sunk into 
the mere ri»sorts of hungry bachelors and ill-huinourcd husbands. If 
an eulogy v^ertJ wanted on a tavern-life, it might he foimd in the 
Doctor’s answ'cr to Boswell ; — ** Sir, there is no pri\ati? house in whif L 
l)eople c^n enjoy therastdves so v^ell as in a capital tavern. —No, Sii, 
there is nothing which lias yet been contrived by men, by wljicli so 
much happiness has been produced a.s by a good tavern or inn.’‘ 
Iwery one rt'inemhers Slienstoiufs verses on tiie same subject. But I 
am vvand(‘iing far from Wills's. 

Wills's was situated ou the north side of Rnssell-stroel, at the end of 
Bow-street, and in Malone’s time the house was occupied by a pel- 
fiinicr, and munl'Kued 

This was Drydcn '? favourite resort, where in winter ho had a s( at 
by tlie fire, and in summer on the balcony, which he called Ills uintfa 
and summer scats. The company usually met in the iir.a or dii.mg- 
room door, as it was’ called in the last century. There Here no boxes 
at that time, hut the company assembled round dilferent tables. Ueie 
all the wits of the day used to mecjtj from “ (Rorious Johif’ down (r* 
the meanest ])atron-hiuUer, and display their hrilliuney to the admiring 
Spectators, ana)ngst whom the Templars, ‘'.spruce, port, and lofjua- 
cious,” as Mr. Maturin calls them, occasionally mingl(>d, and veniured 
u)K)n thcH- bad joki'S." The younger part of the assembly, liowawer, 
sc'ldom approached the principal tabic, and tlionglit ii a great honour 
to have a pinch out of Dryden^s snufF-h^x. Wills’s continued to he the 
favourite of the wits till 1710; and about 1/12 Adcu’soii established his 
servant B^tion in a new horse, w'iiither (he n^nicof tlie author otA-ato 

Holin^throlvV iu his Ictlt-r to Wyndhain, rrprujK livs [Jarlt-.y witli ;i (Uan 'Ksiry in 
j»*>iUlnnianly ir^iiuum’nt, ai'»I toils him that uis jokes smoM of the Inns of Court. 
The Spectator u'ues a boiftu aa-onnt of tlic Tciupl.irs : The pentlomaii next in 

esteem aiirl authority arueugst; us is another haChchir, wlio is a iucuibci of flic 
Inucr Tempic, a man oj gtcut pu^lnOjy ivit, and undersiamhnp,,** 
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drew many of the The reader may, perhaps, remark the 

shnilarity of the account I have just given of Wills’s, wiili that whi^lt 
Mr. ("laude llalcro so kindly bestowed upon Mordauut Mertoun al iho 
Udalier's h’asi : the reason, I believe, is that they are both drawn from 
the same' source, — a note of Mr. Malone’s in Spence s Anecdotes. li\ 
the same book we have a very accurate account left us of the manru v 
in which iKddison used to pass his time, which givt's us no bad idea of 
the occupations and amusements of a literary. tnan a century ago. Me 
usually (anployed all the njorning in study, met his party at Hut- 
ton’s, and dinml there a good deal earlier, it must be remembered, tlntn 
onr modern fashionables do at Brunet's : after dinmir he was ac t us- 
tomed to sit five or six hours, and sometimes pretty far into the jiight. 
it seems tljat Pope was of this company for about a year, but bo found 
ii too inuoh for his health, and therefore seceded. If I remember 
aright, for I cannot at this moment discover tlio passage, it waa at 
Button’s that pastoral i^hillips hung up a rod, with which he throatuned 
to chastise poor Pope, shoidd he ever venture to mrike his appearance 
there. The principal cofiee-houscb after Wills'.^ w^ore Child's in St. 
Ikaid’s church-yard, which used to be a great resort of the clerg}' ; St. 
.hnru's’s coflec-house, famous for its politicians; Jonathan's in ’Change- 
alley, the Rose near T<mip]c-har, the Grecian, and the Cocoa-tree, I 
have already remarked that the tavern-system is entirely out of fasltion 
at tlje present day ; for althottgh ple.asant people arc occasionally to 
he met ^vith in such places, our literati are seldom seen within th<?ir 
preciut;!s. The observation made by a modtun man of letters, that 
our booksellers’ shops are now what the collhe-hoiises tvere formerly, is 
\ cry just. Me instances Ridgvvay’s in Ihceadilly, wlierc many cel(’- 
bratt‘d political characters might frequently he met with, hut the latter 
class i)l’ gentlemen are still fond of congregating at coflcc-liouses, as 
and lirookes’s and Boodle's suflicii nlly testify. 

After leaving AVilJs\s, and passing through a region sacred to the 
diaiiia, I resolved to make tlie best of my way to the Grcen-jiark, and 
t la n through St. James’s to Westminster. On my road, howx'ver, I 
made a pilgrimage to Drydeu's house, in Gorrurd-stia tt — the fifth on 
tlu' (eft hand, in coming from Little Newport-street. The apartments 
heliind looked into the gardens of Leicester Mouse; but the poet go- 
ueralty wrote in a room on tlie ground floor, next the street, 'J'he 
celobiated Literary club alvso had its domicile in this street, at a house 
called the Turk’s Mead. Having inspcclctl the mansion of Glorious 
John, 1 speedily arrived at the Park. These great spiracles of the me- 
tropolis can ruwer he suIlicientJy praised. They furnish the smoke- 
dried citizens with botli air and exercise ; to take advantage of wliif li, 
they at the samc^ time afford an inducement by the gaiety and li\<‘jiness 
of tlio scene, 'i'ho Parks have long been classic ground. They vvere 
formerly a notorious scene ciij[ action for the duellists, when swords 
were in fasliion ; so that no report of fire-arms alarmed the iieigh- 
hourliood. Thus the fatal duel which Burnet rekites, in wjiieh Duke 
Hamilton fell, took place in the Park ; and in tlio same place, Fioidiiig 
lias laid the sc<aie of the encounter between CajUain Booth uiui tlie va- 
liant Major Gascoigne. As I proceeded, the fresh air gav. a l.eener 
edge to my q|q)eute, and brought to my mind GoldsmitJfs friend, the 
strolling player, whom he discovered in St. James’s park, about lh(‘ 
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liour at which company it to go to dinner; It sceins to have 
been the practice at that time, for such unfortunatcjj as were coinpi'lied 
to pass ihf day ittfpransi, to take a walk in this place, in lieu of satis- 
fying tlu'ir cravings in a more substantial manner. 

71)0 Parks liave many curious recollections connected with them ; 
but alas! how seldom in these days do the feet of the wise and the 
willy traverse them. “ 77)is evening,*’ says Swift, “ I met Addison 
and Pastoral Phillips in;|bc* Park, and supped with them nt Addison's 
lodgings. We were vei^^^^ood company.” Who would doubt it? We 
AiO bfc^tter enabled to trace the Dean’s perambidations than those of any 
other of the illustrious dead, by the minute details which be lias h'ft rif 
all his proceedings in his Journal to Stella. 1 love lo follow the doc- 
tor’s footsteps, as he proceeded in his wig and gown (for at that time 
the sons of mother church ever went thus attired), and to trace liim in 
his various walks through the metropolLs. He appears always to have 
been a great advocate for exercise. In his youth he used to run up 
ami down hill till" he was tired, for the sake of the exertion ; and in 
his maturer years he was accnstoincd, with childish playfulness, to 
.drive his friends the Grattans before him, and pursue them tlirough 
the spacious apartments of the Deanery. Whilst residing in London, 
during Harley's administration, he lived in various parts of the town, 
llis lirst lodging appears to have been in Biiry-strcct, where, says lie, 
“ I have a first floor, a dining-rootn, and a hedcliamher, at eight shil- 
lings a week — plaguy deep, but 1 spend nothing for eating ; never go 
to a tavern, and very seldom in a coach ; yet, after all, it will lu' ex- 
pensive.” How would the Dean have groaned at the jiresc nl price of 
lodgings? He next removed to St. Alban’s-street, where he paid at 
the sain(‘ rate, and “ had the use of a parlour to rcacive persons of qua- 
lity.” He afterwards took a lodging in Suflblk-strect, and designed 
to walk the park and the town,” to supply his walks to C]i(?lsea. Gf 
liis excursions to the latter place, he has left a most particular accoiuu: 
“ My way is this : I leave rny best gown and periwig at Mrs. Va)i- 
bomriglfs, then walk u]) the Pall Mall, through the Park, (jiit at 
Buckingham House, ;md so to Chelsea, a little beyond tlie church. 1 
set out about sun.sei, and g('t here in soinetbing Jess tlian an hour. 
It is two good miles, and just 5748 steps ; so there is four miles a-day 
walking, without reckoning what I walk whilst 1 stay in Londou,* At 
one time he rosidctl near Leieester- Fields, where he paid tluj enormou.s 
sum of ton shillings a week ; upon which lie observes, “ that won't hold 
out long, Taitli.” He appears, before he became so intimate with tlie 
Vanhomrigh’s, to have been very fond of widking in the Park. “ 7'he 
days are now long enough to walk in the Park after dinner, and so I do 
wlienover it is fair. This w^alking is a strange rnaedy : Mr. Prior w alks 
to make himself fat, and I to bring myself down. We oftim walk 
round the Park together.” It is curiottsjxi observe, as his .icquaiiitance 
with Vanessa grew more intimate, how he forsook the J^aik, and pre- 
ferred a vvylk into the city, which was not, in all probr oility, merely 
for walking's sake. “ I liad good walking to-day in the city, and take 
all opportunities of it on purpose for my health ; but I can’t walk in 
the. Park, because it is only for walking’s .^ake, and loses time, so I mix 
it wirh business.” In one of his letters he relates, in hts own whim- 
sical way, an incident which I cannot forbear repeating* 77ie chair- 
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men wJio woto carrying Wm througli the PAjrk, aqiitfe^od a great fellow 
against the wall, who w w^ly turned, his hach, and broke one of the 
, side-glasses into a thousand pieces. The Dean began scolding, pw^- 
tending he was nearly cut to pieces, and made the chairmen set down 
the chnii* uliile they picked out the bits of the glass ; and when he paid 
tlu'ui, lie still appeared to quarrel, so that they dared not grumble ; and 
he came off for his liire, but plaguy afraid, as he tells his correspondent, 
lest tjjey should have said, “ God bless yq^lnonour, woift you give us 
something Ibr our glass?'* The Deairintl^^ftve been liigldy pleased 
(bus to have been able to gratify, at one tirtie? his love both ol»fun jtnd 
mojiey. 

Emerging from tlic Park, I strolled past the venerable Hall, and 
more venerable Abbey, not without offering due homage to the Genins 
hi'i. But the recollections of these scenes arc' too numerous and 
splendid to require the aid of my humhle pen : I therefore passed on 
my way, and took boat at the Whiteliall stairs. What burthens of 
royalty and b(*auty, find wisdom and wit, noble rivOr ! hast thou borne 
on thy bosom! Who shall forget the magnificent description which tlu* 
grc'at noirhern eneh inter has given u.s, of the princely company which 
ii’>aled upon thy waters when Elizabeth and lu-r court w'ere borne along 
thy waves? But never did the Thames exhibit a more imposing s|>ec- 
taeje, than when the seven bishops were borne on its tide to the Tower, 
whih' upon its banks thousands upon thousands encouraged their per- 
secuted pastors with acclamations, or accompanied their course with 
tervent prayers. Nor is the river devoid of lighter associations ; mid 
amongst these, the visit of Sir Roger dc Coverley to Vauxhall, or, as 
it wiin then called, Spring Garden, must not be forgotten. 1 have 
been vfTy anxious to discover the exact spot in which the Dean of St. 
Patrjck used to perform the ceremony of ablution, but I have hitherto 
beem unsuccessful. The account he gives of his bathing in the Thames 
after walking home, when lie w\as so miserably luit that lie w'as in as 
jK riect a passion as ever he was in his life at the greatest affront or 
provocation,” is highly diverting, “ I was every moment,” says he, 

disturbed by boats — rot them ; and ibat puppy Patrick standing 
ashore would let them come within a yard or two, and then call stieak- 
ingly to them ; the only comfort 1 proposed here in hot weather is gone, 
ibr fticre. is no joking with these boats aftc'r 'tis dark. I liad none last 
night : T dived to dip my head, and held my cap on W’ith both my 
hands for fear of losing it.” Notwithstanding this instance of his neg- 
ligence, T have always had the highest esteem for Patrick, the Dean’s 
servant; and, indeed, 1 purpose, should iny avocations permit, to 
compose a little essay on his ‘‘ character and genius.” 

^ have hitherto tiaced but a few of the many interesting literary and 
historical recollections with which the metropolis abounds. 7Vw vifif is 
richly stored vrith them ; ari^ IJiave not yet perambulated “ a street 
.they call Southwark,” as one of Mackenzie’s rustic heroes expresses 
himself. But while the relicNS of antiquity afford no moai\anmsemcnt, 
-the living excellence vvldel) London can boast ought not to be ll)rgotten. 
ft is the variety of its learned, accomplished, and cultivat(al society, 
which, afier ijll, is its chief charm, and which renders a residence even 
in tlio heart qf this murky mass of brick, j>referablo to a seclusion in 
the most rojuiantic solitude. The happiness of London,” says John- 
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son, is not to be conceived but by lliose tvbo have been in it. T will 
venture to say ihen? is more learning and science within tlie cirtmni- 
ftTcncc of tc n miles from whore we now sit, than in all the rest of the 
kingilom.” lor my own iwrt* I must confess I rather agree with Pope's 
fair c«)rrt‘>]K)ndenl, than with the poet himself; “ You sigh oiit/^ says 
he, “in the ardour of your heart — Oil! playhouses, parks, operas, 
assemblies, l^ondonl I cry with rapture— Oh! woods, gardens, rook- 
eries, fishponds, arbouri¥.i’* R"**. 


PAUTKn LOVE* 

Thou wort too like a dream of heaven 
For earthly love to merit thee.” 

Wf. parted, and we knew it was for ever — 

We knew it, yet we parted: then caeh thought 
And inmost feeling of our souls, which aever 

Had else been bicathM in words, rusli’d lordi and sought 
Their sweet homt? in each other’s hearts, and iherc 
They lived and grew *mid sadness and despair. 

It was not Avith the bonds of coimnon love 
Our licarts were knit logetlier ; they bad neen 
Silent companions in those griefs which move 
And purify the soul, and wc bad seen 
EachotliePs strength and truth of min’d, and hence 
VVe Io\ ed with passion's holiest conlidence. 

And virtue was the great bond that united 
Our guileless hopes in love's simplicuy ; 

And in those higher aims we meekly slighted 
The shallow feelings and weak \ainty 
Which tlic world calls affection, for our eyes 
Had not been caught with smiles, our heaits with sighs. 

Wc parted (as our hearts had lo'ed) in duty 
To Heaven and virtue, and both resiguM 
Onr clicrishM trust — I ;dl her worth ami beauty. 

And she th’ untold devoiion of my mind. 

Wc parted in nuitc anguish, bui we bent 
I.owly to Him whose lo%eis chabiiscinent. 

It was, perchance, her spirit had been goailcd * 

Whih suffering past its bearing — that her trail 
But patient heart had been so deeply ioadc<I 

With sorrow that its chouls were* furce<i to fail . 

Sever’d by more than distance, 1 was lold 
Her heart amid its troubles liad grown cold. 

She rests in Heaven, and 1 — 1 could not follow : 

My soul was crush'd, not broken: and 1 Ihc 
To think of all her love ; and foci how hollow 
Are the sick gladnesses the world^an give. 

1 live in faith and holy calm to prove 

My heart was not unworth} of such love. R. 
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ON THE HAMR OF CHffeSS IN EUROPE DURING THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY/^' 

The naiTwis of tlic Chess-men during this early [u^riod, were the Rey, 
Keyne, Kors or Feree, Alfyii or Aiiphin, Chivalior, Roc or Rok, and 
Poun, answering to our King, Queen, Bishop, Knight, Rook and 
Pawn : these pieces are mentioned in the |^!jn of Vieilk (a MS. 
in tli(’ Royal Li])rary at Paris, ([uoted in a on Chess drawn in> 

by iU. /Wr in 

Fn deux parts vcoir y poiirres 

Rey, Roc, Cheuaher ct Auphin 

Fierge cl Pcoa. 

I'ho barons and their rich feudatories spared no expense in having 
t]u‘m composed of the most rare and costly materials : thus we read of 
on(‘ set made of jasper and crystal} ; of another set formed of precious 
stnucs and gold}; of o third set of Chess-nieii wliose Keys, J’erces, 
Chivaliers, Rocs, and A Ifyiis, were carved from /7/0/w, sapphires, and 
tt)pa/(’s, and (heir Pouiis from emeralds and rubies. § In the romance 
of “ /th^aundn^^^ tlu^rc is a description of a splendid set of Cliess-men, 
which are stated to he the workmanship of pilgrims: 

'flic C'hcs of Stipliires ware y-\vys, 

And of topa/c that nclicst is» : 

Pi!” nines lhame maid with slicht, 

They ware full faie sc with siclu. 

^ViiWs Md, Uom. /. 1 , /;. b.wvL 

The Oliess‘-men generally used were of ivory|| of various colours, 
cither ri’d and black, white and black, or red and green. The (-Iiess- 
boards (csrfuuiith'r ) were no h's^s splendiil : those played on by the 
nobility were inlaid sometimes with jasper am! crystal, and the rim of 
tlio board of line gold ; sometimes with silver and goid^, and some- 
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I “ JtoTU nrnim st arariiiin do j.isiiidc et choKidouio, fiiin f.undla, vidvliret una 
[lartc d(.‘ jaspidf, »d alia purto do cristallo .” — RoUKtu tie Pnrlse la Dtnhcsst', MS. 

I «« JJhi pro RiMU'rcMti.i H. Martyri^ plurima ’•oliquit scilit et srarhos 

rryslali’uujs, ct l;ipidcs pretiosos, ct miri plurimnin.” — H)sf. Trnndol. S. Siicmonn 
in at Us SS. Uvhrduf'n. S'jtnh .'C 

§ Li EMdiL’ipdcr cst tie), orupich iiiiondrc ne fu : 

IjCs Jiccb Mint d’or An a trifoiio fondii ; 

Li p<uni d’csiiicniudcs vcrics coin prii hevbn, 

Li autres dc nibis vcriuaus com ardant I'u ; 

Hoy, fierce, cVicualier, niilfio, roc et cornu, 

Furont fet cie sapbir, et si ol or molii ; 

Li autre de topacc, o toute lor veitu : 

Moult sent liel it veoir djt’Cpie ct espandu. 

j F,x Poem. Alex. MS. 'pm t '2. ‘ 

I) In the iiccoiint of the wardrobe of Edward 1. published by the Society of Anti- 
ipiai'ies, lire the following; items : ^ ^ 

Una farniliapro scaccario de jaspidc et cristallo, in nno colfro. 

Una fainilia de F.lnne pro ludeodo ad scaccariurm 

(lithe romance of AV. ihaal are these words : — Fuis \oit ri^sehiipiier et les 
Eschots asais auTabUer rfor, les vns cfyvohe, les autres d’or.” 

“ A vn Scacchiijr d’or et d’argenv juc o suea cheualicr.”— i2omn7e de la guerre 
AI.*i 
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times with cmcrnlds ami rubies.*^ The tiricUin's of tlui g((iiai(s on 
those boanls ih.it Avore jnost froqiiciitly usocl, wore white ami 
wliite aiifi red, aad white and black ; ir is needless to add (after tise 
perusal of the preceding Homances) that these Chess-boards w i re cuni* 
posed ol' cxee(‘dingly massive materials. I will now' deseviljo the 
powers of the various j)icce.s : 

• § 1 . The lieu, 

, 'riie common Oriental nJiiirie given to this piece w as Shh/j, eipn' 

valent to our European Avord Jici/ or Khfg ; and it is from this picci’ 
that the game derives its naine.f Thi' original movement of tlu^ Jley 
appears to have been extremely confined, bo being incapaeitali'd fiom 
moving, except driven to the necessity of extricating bmiscif froin an 
adverse Check: this may in some measure bo account id for ()\ reileet 
ing, that as tJie value of the Rey at this game is beyond csiculuion 
(since the instant he is mated the* contest is decided), tlu^y wevi' ili.-ie 
fore the less willing to ri^k his person in the field. du* emu- 

mcncement of the thirloenih century the Ucy had tlie move oi'ouv jc esem 
King, Avitli a r(‘Striclion, that be could matlier move nor take turiaint la, 
but alw^ays directly, and the reason ol'thiw prohibition (from tlie ta?,te 
that predominated in the Ivvelfili and lliirteentli cciiluries of movali/.iny 
almost ev(Ty subject) seems to have been, that the K/n.i oii^ht to taht 
even/ thing I'Jiis restriction, however, in a A'Ciy siion ])eriod 

W’as taken aw’fiy> and the Rey had the power of mov ing and taking a> 
well angularly as directly; hut his range of action lurcr er.tcnded Ik'- 
yond one scpiare. 


*■ Ta tlic ronjip.iicr' ot /tb ^uuu<h(*' loeatioufd bcfoic, is the tblltoviUHi 
t)on of 11 su[»crb clicss-fioaul 

'fhci Icifis of g-old Ai';»r fin* ami fyiie, 

Subtyll vroii,i(lit with anc cii^wiic, 

The jAoyiUs of omerauilis sdiynand srhyie, 

/'.mi ot nihil s hreiiaml ns fviv. 

t All am lent Ho! nvw ’ • eatisc ou t!>c >iaiiK’ oiililleti Dtlina' Osjaeroly 

Mates that, 

Hti' ''0*12 n7”r;i nh-mi 

rnnyi ’tfn'r' pinVn rnp:? V- 

i. e. 1/lC tn cxcdfcncc amt rml m //;<■ Pfif-ia.i •'> t-tNcif 

SioVi - hi‘ luinit this game fo\ sah^i of v iiclk'in^ iiH>i tlif^nihj n aJlr^i 

Shah. 

J Oar anc’itois were coustantly representing the game of Ch.'ss r»s a piclun^ ui 
luinMii life; tiu’ vloraUty of Pope Imioemt thus conuni iiecs, — “ ahualn.'^ totws 
est iJiiAsi tpanldam sOiiecariuJTi, cujus jajnctus anus o'^t .Ih'K-, ■ In.' lU'rf ' ]i pU 
dupttcein ^lalnm vine et mortis, gratia^ et cnipa'. h\i.mi)ia hiiJuM st . tani simt 
licuninos bnjns ninndi, <jni onim'S de uno c-rtrculo extrjhu:. n) rf, i:i diversi'' huin^ 
niundi roHocantiir ; et sinuidi haiiout duersa nSmina -- dif'jtur Ilov, ulrer lie- 
gina, d Kochus, 4 Milos, r» Alphimife-, ** Podinus. t.aiii- !»’di londiUo i;dis 

est, ut unusf.ilios capiat; ct ciun liidum coniplevoruru, .Imit do i',ni> s.irciilo exir- 
rnnt, sic iu/ftno loco itoruni reponuntiir/* ^Vc.— MS. S^oan. H '/t), muoug a variety 
of tales, Ite lilvowise a Morality' on Chess, Avhich hegirn !-> Mu se w'ohIj; • — “ Srao~ 
c.irium '-'to i»iinct.i in oinni parte; su' inliido luiii.di Mint oct,o gnur.i iiinni' 

num, VVvhkydhede, Olcriri, Laioi, j)ii iles ot Paiipcrcs/* tVc. It then 

proceeds to do#^:ribe the inoA^cs of tin* Cbe-'iJ'-inen. 

The move of the Ilcy is tlmn dvon in various MSS. '-«ln MS. Pibl. Peg, l/‘ 

E xib 
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§ jl. I'iie Fare. 

The name of this pieeo is nlom* j>iilH('ieiu to confirm the idea of ('lioss 
licing ofKasttTn origin, Fn'a\ Fnrce or Fit rgc^ (as it is vancui^l}^ 

spolt in 'MiiJiu.^criprs') is dtn-ned ficnn the Persian P/icrz, Khieh 

signifu'S a vMse ai'd li anu-d man capable of giving counsel to tlie 
S/((i/i : Dr. fl\'h 'tl o roniaiKS that “Cum lliereuiium Saoertlo- 

teni (M’-'tjeiim Sc:ir!i(>s mini rteitanttmi ' percontarcr, (pialis esset 
F/fer'y ille vos])()n(!eba!, /»roc roe I5artr/Af/t>i, (\)mnjissionarins reg'fci, 

Procurator ejns, i t Nf'goliorum i]>sius Curator,” and iiiinicdiately sab-' 
joins that “ ejnsvuodi Viros pnidentia et sapientia insignes sc'cmn 
liabinai soh'bant Pcrsarum icges, ipiihus res suas gerendats eredebant.” 
On the introilueliioi oi‘ (''lies^ inn> hairt»pi‘, this word Ferco was hy an 

\iU<‘ ri‘in»»|’ iVill lio'-u.'s et 

Si K'^iosu i' nu’ (au-.iorc rL'!.',i‘in; 

(.'.u>\ (jois iu'-i<L:»s p’ vcrtia iiurintar 
It.‘\ C'u MC ilo' i'liu iiiK-ritm > 

N.i’ .^(.>1 SfMlv* du’v.iC* ii<n si redo* m*'-t i( 

A!(>\ cy\i i‘5 si, nlii'.cii '.d‘» i rt scU 

PiMOt Ua n L,e j'-uit-M' s*>( 1 ] 

t/'fn.i Tintri I ^c^ t ii.'ihrl q** ivi^e iC'.M’ti" 

‘‘ III isto luJo r''\ s.idit i in p':u. rf din rto et iMp'a viuini' st’iii|> dircclc in .lii- 
nmaq’ icx o’la iiel, or m ludlo omi -->51 u’ihus I'xhihc .1 i iChiiq'r’ 'tn'r 

•I'li.it'; dl'b.'l . s-'d Ph-d,', -jMPq.lld l .i/p ' * qui ) I'h.'Jx j\trrct 

hn! i /j'.MOP.;, ’ jl/", /'. hufi’ht 

A L.'itpi Voi’jii \>n <rui!« t.mO'J" tli ' vlSS. in ihe /’<• //. Ldirary, riad’iriP'^ 

ilm Ijclpd of I lie poiinrof llii iis‘y fud.css dnvpn jioai iil^ sijuaiv hy an ad* 

l t*r '»p ( lK*(’k, 

('..w.'w' ,,,si ih((i- i 

•si rljipje’ur ttegi Scaibiini vol -d^ nnu 
!)(•( I'uian- stat’.iii dcJii ( proxiiu.vni .id f 
Si iiiPi habi't, 'd'i d Si\u,b i jn'dlin.i pipliat. 

.-Mien I'/’"! ill his fli'Ptciv pm Chess, ,sip\'ikj.;{.{ oi <ii<' ?{p\ , sa\s ivlio, 

insvi innii' rra “'"p 
iminri cip.-jjni enSr-' 
i‘7 nt'S? Id.'iiu bsi 
'ni3^1 in %'y] 

ii) hIiH'Ii ) subjoin Dr Hyde’s viimipu 

J'Jt cnufns PsI [II’ i) te.n)>ori' ‘-I'di i.di ‘T i v* uiidi 
Ad j'r.eJiatidqm , el qiioqne in hxo e.i li aiiudalivniis .M'a' , 

CA, -U miiijifus 1 nni teripn* I'-c I'-idevt » lOilia iiliiiii, 
r.uinquo iJiri'i'i'iP lit, ti.MJn i)i_d^ r'.t n!”e;e I lo'^o "Pp, 

Pahhi Aben Jachia, in his rh*n mt piflV hjf &up() Sr>7r~ 

./!,/ i ' ewise rocouuuciids tuc llev to remain hiaeiop diuinj^ the rouicbr . 

]'n In-, s'a nnx n'?'? 

cinj S71 bb' ni-np? ]'3 '|i:7As'3 

ib nmbp? iba^ 

Kex quidem inredendo ?i doiiio in doniuai in doiniiiio siip niiiram les>vin Ipda'l, nt 
tam obUqiic qnaui iveti- inriirsii .oto. faeiat omnia qu.'e iiihet. At non dehei exalt.ari 
cor ejns ad diln.tiindum greasns sues in hello, nr forte in hello uioriali;". ' ^ lint the 
“Z></p'/d /if is f. till more explicit, ami expressly states that the Key is not to 
move from his square lot /ex i cotni’lled hy netvssity ; the ivords of the original are ; 

■^5^ npnir ni/i^n ox pi ri,i;-‘73j in'^ nngit? ij\s|7 
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easy mutation corrupted into Vkrge a Virgin, and afterwards into 
Rcyne a Que en, (hough die old term of /V/ve still continued to be 
used and still retained its originally limited movements, until this re- 
straint (according to the opinion of M. Freret, whom I have already 
quoted,) was probably considered by our ancestors as a slavery more 
consonant to the jealous policy of the East than to the liberty which 
Eiiropefui females enjoy ; they therefore extended the steps and ])rero- 
giitivcs of this piece, and with a gallantry natural to an ago of chivalry 
a#id politeness, permitted the la<ly to become at last the most consider- 
able piece in ibe game. The substitution of a female at this game in the 
room of the I'^izkr of the Orientals has been thus ingeuiously ex- 
plained : — Men were soon persuaded tlmt the picture of humim lif<?, 
under which they represented Chegs, would be very imperfect vvitlH>ut 
a woman ; that sex jdays too important a part not to liave a ))];u*e in the 
game : and hence they changed the Minister into a Queen, tlui similarity 
of the words F/r/gc ajul V'lcrge facilitating the cliangc.” During this 
century the Ferce could ipov<? only one square at a tu: arul that angu- 
larly, and ncca- directly: thus the old romance* of “ Fn Fu///c,” 

Lo llo)% la Ficrge, et le Pcou, sailleiit vn point, '* 
so that wx* may consider the Ferce as having been the least cojisidcr- 
able of the Chess-pieces.^' 

§11. VV/c ////«. 

The Eastern name given to this piece was PhU an l/Ie- 

phant. Jaeohus dr CvsoUfi calls it Alphdus, hut tfie Italians ]*aviug cor- 
rupted the word Alfil into Alfinus, or Alfm, the latter bi‘caTiie the' 
most usual apjK‘llntion and produced tlie Alfin, Aiifyn, and Aupliin, 
used indilferently in ancient Chess MSS. The I'rench, ignorant ol the 
true meaning of the Eastern term /V//7, have sub&lituu*d ib/, sonu.vvhai 
similar in sound, but of a very dilfereiit signification. t 

i. e. nec iucedit porta domus sicr rpiovas tempore, nisi hora ncces^italis ad 
hoc,’* , 

Innocent in the is not very couipUmeritary to (his piece ■ Ite 

gina qnrodicituv Fers vad*^ et capit ohliqoi-; quia tarn sit ^^erms iiuilie- 

rum, qnodcunipie eapiUir nisi moiito detur ex gratia nipina est et' injostieia,” 
Lydgate, in a Poem on Chess, quoted by Dr. Hyde, luahes inention this 
piece : — 

(OTc uU roUnifi Uertuoiise, 
that orntit fjcne ano amccoiiijc, 

VotjiclJ to'JK fair pirv notable, 
of tlje €lje?i^e mo«t bclptable, 
tnbitlj nil uet boole full eiitenre, 
f c tijem tl)i^ bohe lo t»ilt pce^ente : 

UJbere iljep ilftaU tinitbe anb ?ou nnaonc, 

Ijott) tijat 31 nar pecc agoone, 
toas of a iFer»' ;so tormnat 
Into a corner OdVre anb maaf, ike,. 

d* Or. Hyde mahos the fotloxving obs**i*v<itiou on the '=>ul).stilntion of a (lui'ni mjd 
ntshop into tile instead of the CvunseUoi and Wophovf of the Oriental pl;u 

ers: — Qiii eL Episcopum in hnne luduin introduxerunt, fortt opi 

nati sunt eum es^e reprajsentationem Curite rejcalis, dum quod verti co dehi^natmn 
est i;<norArint ; non AUendenteh eum natuut husse apud Indus, qui non hahent Epis ■ 
eopos ; vel ai habcrcnt eos, tamen hello intcresse non posse i nec advertenb's qujhu 
ahsurdiiin Sit Ui bujua hidi progrcssiij, ex frrogario wjilite fteri Reginaiu, qoasi ox 
viro fieri possit fojmina ; cbm potiu.s qiiodris fictitiuin dehCtat esse imitatio veri.” 
Thomte Upde Shahtlitdium \ Oro^l, miH, I2ni<>, ^'77, freret (in his Alemoii 
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the Airteenth ccntuvy ib^ AJ^ had the diagonal move or our 
Bnahop, r^jjtriotcd itj Its range of avtum to the ^wavc from which \i 
stood? pf^to e<pres$ myself more clearly, it was m-ceAsary that it slioukl 
be distant from the adverse piece one vlcay square : dms, suppose a wlute 
Alfyn be on the 4'tlt square of hia Key, he Could then capture any Pawn 
or piece stamliug 1. on the adverse IleyVi Chivalier’s ^/lud square; 
Revne's Alfyn^ third square ; J. Ids own Rey*fct Chivaliet’s ierond sipiarc ; 
and 4. his R cyno’s A Ifyu s second squares Butt^ias he was always ineajjaci- 
tated from moving to a greater or less number uf squares, no piece coulTl 
be either captured or considered rn jirise, if sitnatod close to it, or re- 
moved at greater distance than the t/tlrd square. As a com|Km3ation 
for so conliucd an action on the board, the Alfyn hud a very singular 
p<‘culiarity bestowed on it : in capturing, it posst^ssed tlie vtiitifinit j>owCr 
of tlie Chivalier. thus, if a white Alfyn lie on his Key’s tth square, a 
hluck or white Rok on the adverse Reyno’s Uli s(|iiare, ami a black 
l^ouii on his Rcyne’s Alfyifs ild square, th<» white Alfyn (in this or any 
similar situation) could ''a])tui*o the black Pouh, notwithstanding the in- 
terposition of the Rok : but the sub a queni extension of its range of 
action deprived him, in the course of (nue, of this vaulting motion.^ 


s>n rOttj>nie du Jut ths coi)ii.\*ut'> very justly ou the absurdity coiripluiiK'd 

of bv Dr. Bydo, "flu* arifuinonts lie ninLes use ot arc — that if the F‘>ix or Fu >ge brt 
rt Vi//k‘i , ,i niini-itcr ol state, or a geueral, Wc iii.iy easily conci ive how a Pawn, or 
couirnou solilici, may be m’oinotecl to that rank, a^ a roi ompensi* tor his valour «i 
having pierced thiouifh th^nieniy's battalions. Uut, if \\v' Fitrf't bo a lady, tbd 
yuoLti, or the King’s wiie, by what strange metamorphose does the Pawn change 
Ins sev, and, from a soldier, turn into i wunMn and nnury the King hi reward 
of his valoui ? 'fliis sole absurdity provia that the second piece at l’he»s has been 
‘mpHjperly iiniued oi (Imtu. 7he aneieui writers on the game, to get rid of 

this aiiomaly, endeai oiii* to insinuate that such f iwiis as are made /Vuet, were al- 
ii a>^ fem.ih>; hut tli'y evpltiin this in so awkward and unsfitisfactory a manner, 
tiiet the point is lelt precisely where it is taken up. Thus, ii the 5vh (dame {Lti 
Guii da UamoysLli^} of the (?he&s MS. JiibL lift;. Id //, XFJIl, the following lines 
#»r< ,ir : — 


la-s damoisch’S me vnt requis. 

Ke lour no St*>t oblis. 

K pur lamour qe a eus h> . 

Lou* guy eii ceste e>L't inetlray . 

Sc\ guoures It pou* cey rnest auys, 
SigneticMt raesi hirics de pris. 

Kar reyncs faiinc'* de pounes, 

K dii’kes den es los upp/dlomes. 

K pur eeo damoyseles signefi’nt. 

Non pas gavcomies cif le^S vtsies df nt. 
Kar hi li pon' males estoyt, 

Janies fcineles ue ».e’,tvlrjyt 

And the writer* after a t<‘w lircs, concni 


’J'he damsels havC rcipicstcd me, 

Tliat their game should not be forgotten, 
And for the lox'^e that I hear to them, 

1 have in tliis hook yet down their game^ 
Lordings, the Pawn.s, this is my arlvico* 
Signify ladies of price (votut'j ; 

Ftiir (Jucens made from Pawns, 

Thexi we call Fjorces j 

./till btttiitif (h^y />«w?^Ws, 

Tfjey me n<?t Boyi, some 
hW {/ the Pauns wtrt' ntalett^ 

’Jlhen Ony (fudd not fr femaO^, 


K pur ceo kc cestc guy cst on poi*. And because this is a game wdtli Pvwns, 

Le guy de JhidoihcIos appclloni. The Game Of Dasishi s w’e call it. 

fn Abcn Kzra\s excellent little Poem on Cheas, the moves of tlie Alfyn arc 
i tins exphdncd 

nnpd 3-i|?5 Hoi 

nv-n m iyj si.ii 

r>5 iD5 

nq? 

V(M . V. NO. K 


Dcinde 
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UV (fa (huihn 

Tho ninn o( this piu * , although HurojK m, has stnctly prcst r\od 
tlic tn< Mintf oi Its rnstcrri oriirni tl for tho Aiabic 
K(Si iIh l\isun L , _ ^ Jiohish y//, an<l tin levvivh 

DID S//S o» U’lD l^lunash n( pittistls snnil it in ition »n<l 

ino\< irtf nt on tin boiifl, to tiu Lnio])i in ( ///i^zZ/r; or hjtijit Vs 
pic^o Ills iMiihi'^ont no a nntion in its po»\oi of nioMii^, it is 
ruicikss toducll hni^M on it 


r I i e R iM N I) A lu ( s 
/ // I at I /i 1 (Dal I ht lhf>fu 

C AnniNM W olst V w IS i nnn 

Of ui iinhouiulcd stoni u li Sli il t u 
l\h nnn ^ (m me I ipl>o toi <.\tr pullo ^ 

'I s\\'<ll l)()An/l Ills sj/L and oj>in 
ihit hid ht ttii iplivirof iio (ji\ 

1 I) u tin I il i ifl wilhoijl stnllin^, 

111 would ownifllliil \V oIm > s hull i ’v 
I cjUilIM not iliiL vitliin llu bounds 
'1 his iclor s bell smiouiuls 

Which is^ inorcoiir, ill thvt uid u il 

'I his |»li)er, when the jn m cnihlt 1 boils 
Ot 0111 ( dd lisbcs 

I o \isit (\uv (hone bttwetn llu jiohs 
Swam w itli llu strt im n hi tiumu Ki d i n 
Ailhotuh las wishes 
Mn t not in this proccediUfi; be nnstd u), 

1 oi lie went out pioh ssionxll) — bniL 

'lo Hc how money ini^ht be mule, not pcul 

In this iiiOHl liudible einplov 

Jlc iound biinscU il I ilh ont ifteruoon 
And that h< uuAvttlu ln<t/t (n)o>, 

And r 1 h ipujiitlh i eiulni^ moon, 

Otindi I U pins id lx Hum {i idil t m dit, ^ 

\d 1 111 ( dioc Jtiu ij» < I lupi iiM oisidnt »r 
Suiit T t Hlu r tsf nice siis t]ijs lusi quod sif 
Hull ] 1 'll t 111 ntiH to quo I ill sit /i / iliiliriiis 
f lit 1 1 sti 11 ted m a nuiif ol tl is pu tt to llu 1/ y //y is iilnl Altnt 

d( '^t ribi s by the H hii v iioul 

Ms Slom tOid i\ s St eurulns Vlpliinus, tpii I unit lit s pum t >s qui smsmii 
et deoisuTi) f’lpiit, Ai Hu Monlit) oi 1*ojh hinott a stitis, d it ‘ 1 it Mplu u 
oblupid triisLiint it t ipi int fin pun fa jr t / ^ md hi fxummtl 

bodl Lilu iry (qiiottd by l)i Hyde) his a yt ly p irticulii dliis oi t > tli jmukts 
ofthispiite * 

i aedit t thus pn ijoiisytisum teiliam id I ihuluiu, 

* Seth t sempi i in o eulto pi isi iia iii rapj it, 

Sept n uiupit sno hirto stpii it lutouim 

• MS. h i I - 

Miles lb ohliqiio pureto nudniiti rthclo 
Prosiht 1 1 hu tt til proste i nit fonioi haste m. 

‘ Mdos veroin cnpiiendo bio pimeta tiaiisit et teitium ohliqu d ui ^luini 

quid milites et eloinira ti rram poteruiit pi ti"^ capin iidditus di od > n pint is 
iiiuridis I dihnqiuntd) IS siuinliim cxi.'e m i im^ std teitimii pm l mi idlipui 
cur 1 1 illiapii « t injiibta'* ex ittioucs extoiepitiit a subddis mus - M i It / w 
nntn Papee 



Vimhuicii, 

of ihe to wo hojtiook m stroU, 
licffeshing in the Helds his soul 
With sia:l»t of streams aod trees and snowy floeecSy 
And thoughts of crowded houses and new jjicces. 

When wc are picrisantly employed time dies , 
fie f ounO’d jip In'. proHis» in the skies 

Until tile moon heg.ui to shitK» 

On wliich he ga/.eil awhile, and jdicn 

PuH’d out his watch, and erlcd-^^^ IV-.t nine • 

Why, icoiinds, they shot tlie gates at ten I” — * 

liark wards he turnM ins steps nistant(r. 

Slumping along with might and main j 
And tliough *tis plain 
He couldn’t gallop, trot, or canter, 

('Fhose vsdio had seen him would confess it,) he 
March’d well for one of such obesity. 

Kyeliig his watch, und now his forcliead nxippinii, 

Me piiird and blew along tin* ro.ul. 

Afraid of melting, iuoi#» afraid of slopping, 

V\'hen in his path lie met -s clovvn 

ll'^tuining from the town 

'* Tell me,*’ he [lantcd i.n a thawing slate. 

Dost think 1 can gu in, friend, at the gate 
Get in 1’’ replied the hesitating loon, 

Measuring with Ins eye our hulky wight, — 

VVlw yes, Sir, I should think you might, 

^ load of hay ivent in this afternoon ” M, 

The Hank Clerk ami //?•' StalT - Keeper's. 

Shewing how Peter was undone 
hy taking care of Number One. 

(Jf Pclei Prim Johnson would Jiave written) 

Let me indulge in the renicnihiance ; — Pt ter! 

’J’hy formal jdiiz has oft my fancy smitten, 
hor sure the Bank had iic\(*r a completer 
Quiz iiinong its thousand clerks, 

Tliati he who now elicits our remarks. 

Prim was a formalist, a jirig, 

A solemn fop, an ollicc R'iarlinet, 

Dne of those small precisians who look big 
If half an hour before their tunc they get 
To an ap[)oi rumen t, and abuse those elves 
Who ai\“ not over-pnnctual, like themselves. 

If you simuld mark Iiis powder’d head betimes, ^ 

And ])o!ishM shoes In I..othbury, 

You knew the hour, for the three-quarter chimes 
Invariahly struck as he went by. 

Prom morning fines he always saved his gammon. 

Not from his hate ed' sloth, but love of Mammon, 

For Peter had a special eye 
'Po Number One I'—his charity 
At home Ix^ginning, ne’er cxrcnds, 

Bui where it slartcil hail its end too . 

And as to lending cash to friends, 

I..uckily he haaUione to lend to. 

No purchases so cheap as his, 

W hile no one’s bargains went so fiir. 

And though in dffess a deadly quiz, 

No Qitaker niorc particular. 

, ^ K . . 
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This live automaton* who seeniM 

move by clock-work* ever kot^i 
To live upon the saving plan* 

Had soon the rionour to be deem’d 
That selfish* Iicanless, cold machine. 

Call’d in the C'ilV' — a warm man. 

A Bank Director once, who dwelt at Chlgwell, 
Prim to a lurtle-fcast iinitcd, 

And as the reader knows the prig well, , 
i need not say he went, delighiedl 
Tor great men, when they let you slice their meat 
May give a slice of lean — a richer treat. 

No stage leaves Chigwell after eight. 

Which was too early to come back ; 

So after much debate, 

Peter resolved lo hire a hack. 

The more inclined to this because he k^^!^\ 

In Condon Wall, at Nmiiber Two, 

An eeonomie stable-keeper. 

Prom whom he hoped to get one cheaper. 

Behold him mounted on his jade, 

A perfect Johnny-Chlpin figure. 

But the good bargain he had made 
Compensating for sneer and snigger. 

He trotted on, — arrived — sat <lown. 

Devour’d enough for six. or seven. 

His horse remounted, and reach’d town 
As he had fix’d — exactly at cloven. 

But whether habit led him, or the Pates, 

To give a preference to Number One 
(As ho had always done), 

(Jr that the darkness juml^led the two gates. 
Certain it is lie gave fkaf bell a drag. 

Instead of Number Two, 

Rode in — dismounted' — ^left his nag. 

And homeward hurried without more ado. 
Some da^i ^ elapsed, and no one came 
'^I’o bring the bill, or ]>ayment claim : 

He ’gan to hope ’iwas overlook’d, 

Porgotten quite, or never book’d — 

An error which the honesty of Prim 
Would ne’er have rectified, if left to him. 

After six weeks, however, comes a pair 
Of groom-like looking men, 

Hach with a hill, which Peter they submit to > 
One for the six weeks’ hire of a bay mare. 

And one for six weeks’ keep of ditto : 

Together — iweiUy-iwo pounds ten I 

The talc got wind.* — What, Fctcr make a h? under 
There was no end of joke, and quiz* and wonder, 

' Which, with the loss irt cash, so mortified 
Prim, that he suffer’d an attack 
Of bile, and bargain’d with a ^uack, 

Who daily si'mre to cure hhu — till he died ; 

, ' When, as no will was found. 

His scraped, and saved, and ho^trded stoie 
Went to fif man to whom, some months before. 
He had refused to lend a pound. . 
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NO. IV. 

Bv'« here where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I bit me down a peribive hour to spend. 

Noth INC, could be more prepossessing than the amiable manners and 
. Bcalous attentions of these religious hosts. The superior did not appear 
till supper, at six o'clock. In the mean time we were conducted into the 
refectory, a spacious sombre saloon, with dark o-'ik wainscotting, and hung 
round with old pictures of the superiors and other ecclesiastics. AVire was 
then lighted for us in another large saloon, povsscssing a chimney-place; 
where several of the monks joined us, and interested us by their lively and 
intelligent conversation. Some bread and wine were brought us, and the 
Paris newspapers which they received regularly, and whicli* were scarcely 
a week old ; and our hosts, who never appear to slumber in body or mind; 
eagerly entered into discussion on the contest betweci\ the Greeks and the 
'Furks ; the proceedings against the late Queen ; and various other topics 
of political interest. On these subjects some of them conversed with a 
di'grce of knowledge .and of interest on passing evi'nts which could hardlj* 
he exceeded by the active quidnuncs of St. J.imes's-street or the Royal 
lilxchange. Their life is, in fact, passed in a spirittial and temporal acti- 
vity ; and the common reproaches of monkish ease and indulgence would 
he very ill indeed applied to the little community of 8t. Bernard. This is 
no place whcrt‘ slumber abbots purple as tlieir viiu's," '^Flie climate 
i.s .so severe that none but young men can support its rigour: of the 
thirty or thirty-five monks of the establishment, we found about fifteen 
rcNident : scarcely three of these were above the age of thirty. 'Fhe 
Siqierior, wlio is a venerable and dignified old in.an, was only there by 
accident : a general (chapter having been held the day before. He 
ordinarily resides at Mariigny in tlie valley. Even the young men are 
frequently afHieted with cramps, rheumati.sms, and oUicr disordovs, 
'file superintendence of the temporal affairs and duties of the establisli- 
numt liiuls ample employment for a large number. 'J'lieir rents (now 
dreadfully diminished) are to be receivetl — provisions laid in — wood 
.elehed from tlie fore.slsin tlie valley: Iwcnty'^or thirty horses are gene- 
rally.^mployed in these labours. Strangers are to be lodged and pro- 
vided for according to their rank and appearance, — seven or eight thou- 
sand persons are computed to pass the St. Btjrnurd in a year, the 
grtatei jiart of wdiom .spend tlie night at the convent; and above all, 
(luring seven or eiglit inontlis in the year, several of the monks and 
servants of the establishment are employed in the humane and perilous 
oflice of ex])loring the most dangerous and difficult pas.sages among the 
glacie rs and snows in quest of distres.sed travellers. The celehratc^d 
(logs, which they use on thc.se exiieditions, are indeed noble animals. 
\Vc saw two or tliree stalking about tbe convent in temporary repose?, 
'fiity are" large, strong, and muscular; short-haired, and of a dull 
sanely colour, w ith black muxsik^s and thick heads, rcsembHng both a 
Newfoundland dog and an English mastifl) with a character of gre'at 
sircngtli and sagacity. They carry in their pejrambulations a basket 
furnished with piovisions and wwlleii clothes, which seasonable com,- 

* Ceuitinucd from page 2$. 
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forts have often been the means of saving the lives of lmlf-fi;02en and 
famished sufferers. They have a quick scent, and are easily attracted 
to the sjK)t wlieve a human being lies. Their natural sagacity is im- 
proved ])y training; and they cither lead their masters to the place, or^ 
where its situation lias been (piite inaceessible to the rnonk.s themselves, 
they have frequently dragged frozen pin-sons ov(;r the snows to theiv 
masicrs, hy whose timely care tliey have been restored to life. A 
Hiagniticent dog, from the St. Bernard, is preserved stuBed in iho TNIu- 
s^nm at Jk*rne, v/ho is said to have been the means of saving the lives 
of uverrty-cight individuals. Unhappily, these noble creatures suffer, 
like their masters, from th<‘ severity of their life and labours. They 
are sliort-lived, and old age soon comes upon them. A dog of sevcMi 
or eight years old, the Su])enor informed us, is generally inlirm and 
disuldi'd. At the hour of supper we met all the monks in the refectory, 
and were presented to the Superior, an interesting man, thin in person, 
somewhat bowed i^ith years, wearing the coBar and cross of liis dignity 
over the ordinary garb of tlie convent, and whot^e manners and conver- 
sation had a grace and refinement which rendered iu. good sense and 
intelligent remarks peculiarly jileasing. A long Latin grace was said 
before we sat down to table; the Superior leading, and the monks 
joining in general responses. As our visit happened unluckily on a 
Friday, we wore not able to form a fair (‘stimate of the convent kitchen. 
Soup, omelettes, and other dishes of eggs and vegetables, formed tlio 
bill of fare?, which, to say truth, was not of the most satisfactory kind 
to travellers who liad rode te n long leagues on mules, atul found them- 
selves, at the end of their journey, in a climate of a most animating 
rarity. An agreeahh’ wine from the vineyards of the convent in the 
Vallais, called the St, Bernard wine, was a jilcasant accompaniment of 
our lenten fare ; and tlic conversation of the snjicrior and his brethren 
agreeably enlivened our potations. About nint‘ o’clock the Superior 
withdrew, and we presently retired to our ehLimbers, situated in a vast 
gloomy corridor, running the whole length of tlie building, divided in 
the middle by a lieavy iron gr/7/c, and adorned wiili old dustj^ pictures 
of a long line of siqw riors, priors, protecting popes, and princely bene- 
factors of the house. My bed-room was a spacious lofty chamber, 
with double caseinoiUs, a wainscot hung closely with fresh pictures of 
mitred, cro.siercd, and cassocked churchmen, frowning in all the 
stiff outlines of the sixteenth century; and a lofty bed of nearly the 
same date, with heavy red maroon hangings and vallances, whose old- 
fasliionod solidity I found extremely serviceable in fencing out tlio cold 
of the apartment. A few old Latin volumes of theology were ranged 
on a shelf, and i line modern telescope of Dollond’s stood on a statid, 
which appeared from the inscription to have been pve.sented by an 
English general-otlicer to the convent. No chamber in the Castle of 
Otranto could possibly have been, in aW respects, a more fitting scene 
for an encounter with a bleeding nun, or the shade of a deposed prior. 
As I lay flown, and drew the maroon curtains very close round the 
bed, I coulifl not help thinking If ever I am to he- gratitied with a 
spiritual, yi^t, tb’r tvhich so many have* sighed, this is certainly the time 
and plac<?«^^evcn thousaeil feet nearer lu^aven than my friends in Eng- 
land — fonn the abode of man — under a roof whieh has 
weatbtjriiu tte Alpine idast and the avalanche for three centuries — grey 
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friar« and j)ale nuns in etVigy all round and perhaps tlio froubled 
spirits of the poor beings who bleach on the rocks without sepulture, 
flitting about in the winds wliich hioun against the cascni(3nt. If I sue 
no gJiost here, I am certainly ghost-prootV' 'J'hat I did see none, that 
1 slept soundly, iindistiubcd even by any ouiinotis rattling of tlic 
cascriKiit, or rustling of the old pictures (wliicli must infallibly have 
occurred to a German student, or a young lady well-read in Mrs, Rad- 
clifie\ 1 can oidy ascribe in part to bodily fatigue, and in part to that 
provoking seepiicisni which has hitherto marred all iny elibrts to sec a 

The next morning the vSoniniclitu* of the copvent awoke me early, 
and 1 went to mass in the cliapel situated at one end of the long cor- 
ridor. It is a neat handsome litile building, with a decent organ — one 
of the monks performed mass, and several utliers attended. Three 
Valaisanne girls, dressed in the singular costume of tluj canton, at“ 
tetuled the service, having come up to the convent for a day to sec a 
relation among the nitujks, and to gratify their curiosity as to this won- 
der of tlie neighbourhood. On one side* of the chapid is placi.d a sim- 
ple and elegant marble mojiuniout to the memory of General Dessaix 

a singular place of repose for the ashes of a French republican 
General and )>osoiu-frierul of Na|:)olcon. — Dessaix fell at Marengo, at 
tlie lu'ad ol* the victorious army wliicli he and Napoleon had just c<»n- 
duclod over the St. Rernartl. I’lie army consisted of 50,000 men, with 
fiOy-eight pi(‘ces of camion. Gn commencing the ascent, every soldier 
was pr«)vided wutli a suj)ply of biscuit for thi'eo days, and each man 
received a draught ol* wine iu passing the convent. At 8t. Pierre the 
eaniion wei(' dismounted and drawn on sledges ; it being iutpossible (o 
use horses, forty-four men were (‘Uiployed in dragging each piece to 
the summit of the ])assage. Naiiolcon and his staff' passed one night 
at the concent, 'riie monks dcscril)cd their .siilfbrings during the con- 
stant passage of the armies as beyond all (‘ouception. For one year, 
a garrison of one hundred and eighty nicai was constantly stationed in 
the convent; and sometimes not less than eight hundred men were 
craimiKal into the cells and chambers for several days together. 

The passage of the St. Bernard, though wa ll kitowu, does not appear 
to have beim early known to the Romans, Mmdi labour and learning 
baR‘ be( n expemh'd, to shew' that the St. Bernard was the passage by 
vvliicb Hannibal entered Italy. But. the prej>onderance of evidence 
is tpiite against the hyj)othesis, and seems to ascertain that his passage 
was cither over the -^SY, or the Coilian Alps, either by Mont 

Cenis or some of the neighbouring patises. This i.s the direct and ob- 
vious passage from Spain into Italy ; whereas it would have been a most 
circuitous and imricate route to have traversed Stivoy, or crossed the 
Jura, and tliCn ascended the Lake of Geneva and the Rhone into the 
Vallais, to lind out a passage above one tbousand feet higher, and in all 
respects of greau r dilficulty* 'I’he circumstance of bronze plates with 
vvroto inscription, s, some bearing the words yovnnw, Jnri poe^io^^* 

&c. havi/igheen found on the site of the ancient temple outlie St. Ber- 
nard, has betai much relied on as proving that the Carthaginians had 
passed the St. Bernard- Some of these are preserved in the cabinet of 
rlie convent, witli JLnnan medals and other anticpiities found on the 
mountain -a greater number arc transported to 'rurin. d'he inserip- 
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tion, hoyvcvvr, has been satisfactorily explained, as being a Roman cor- 
ruption of ‘‘ Jiqnfcv Venninmy* the name of the deity to whom the 
people of the* V'allais liad erected the temple — name derived from 
the Celtic word penn, or phm, signifying a smimit — and from which this 
bi'anch of tlie Alpine chain has been always called the Pennine Alpif. 
The Romans, not understanding the Celtic title PeuninaSy winch tliey 
f<>un<l subscribed to the statue of Jupiter, probably converted it into 
PoeuiuLis, and conceived that the temple was of Carthaginian origin. 
After the time of Augustus, and his Jbundation of tlie Colony at the 
Oried ’Aoste, beneath the. St, Bernard, the monntatii Ibrmed the ordi- 
nary passage of the Rtnnan troops into Helvetia] and since 1798, when 
the Frt nch occupied SwitsjerUncU it was for several years the scene of 
military passagi's, and frecpient skirmishes and engagements. 

'fhe revenues of the convent arc now lamentably f(?dueed, which is 
much to he regretted, as ecclesiastical revenues have seldom been 
applied to more pure or benevolent purj^Oses. In the fifteenth eoii- 
tury, the superior InforniotJ us, the cpjivent luel possessed <*states in 
JSicily, Naples, the Ixm Countries, and in Eugland. Df these it has? 
from time to time been des])oiled. The King of Saruiniu was the 
last to strip the establislirnentr of all its funds in his dominions; and 
some small ju operiy in the Vallais and the Pays de Vaud is all that 
now rcm.tiiis to support its benevolent objects and its general hospi- 
tality, Under these circmnstauccs, it is f\ot much to be wondered 
at, that the monks should have cut down the celebrated Bosquet dc 
Jiilky situated on tht'ir.TVoperty at Clarens, to eon vrn it into a pro- 
dtablc vineyard. This pu'tJJ Lord Byron into ji great passion, and ht*- 
calls the , poor jnoidiH the miserable drones of an execrable super- 
stition but it is rather too much to expect of these poor priests, who 
tvere in danger of starving amongst iheir rocks and snows, to for<*go 
a fair means of euliancing their revenues,' in order to preserve to tlie 
worshippers of Rousseau the sentimental luxury of w alking in a grove 
where an Imaginary mistvess takes a walk with her iictitious lover, — 
Tlie monks are frecpiemly now reduced to the necessity of making 
qiietcs for the convent in the dillerent pans of Italy and Switzerland ; 
and their name and cL i racier are such poweriul rocomiurudations, tliat, 
the Stijieriov informed ns, they are fivqtiently fraudulently made iiac of 
by impostors to extort alms from chrtrita])}e CatholicK. * 

The weather being unfiivourable for a descent into Piedmont, we 
returned to Martigny, and lost no time in leaving its (‘atholic filth and 
bad accommodations for the beauties of the Pays do V'aud. Wc ac- 
cordingly pioceedcd to Vevai, stopping in our w'ay at the lovely village 
of Bex, where we had an agreeable meeting with a countryTnan whose 
character and name arc too well known for to do n ys af the hmtour 
of mentioning hiin. Thanks to his taste, and to his topographical 
acquaintance .with every picturestpic of this loi(dy scone, we en- 
joyed a sultry Sunday afternoon iii exploring the exquisite landscapes 
which sarrgnnd the little. town* Pex stands in one of the richest and 
most beautiful spots on the banks of the Rhone. Ulie rivc‘r here flows 
through of about two leagues width, with oil the green luxuriant 

beauty of Ijiji varjed garden. On i^tih side the valley rise two of the 
most ^fiinacles bf Alps, (the Dent Morcles and the 

Dent de Midi), .to a hoi^t of beri 5 |^n seven an4 right thousand feet 
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iibove the Rhone, These ^gattUe and be^itiful summte, with tlvoir 
crowns of eternal $now glittering on their rugged and inaceessiV>lfi»^ 
heads, arc so close to 'each other, that they appear as if they nuiHi 
have been torn awiuider. # 

Heiglits which appear as lovers who have parted 

In hate, wIjosp mining depths so intervene 

Tlial they can meet no more though hrokei^^-hearted. 

Vineyards, orchards, fprests, smoking hatnlfets, and wliitc towns, arc 
scattered at their base?. The bine Rhone alteriK^Hfe, nisbes and mefinders 
through this chaibpaign scene, till it pours it^)^ters into the broad 
basin of Lake Leman, which barmoniaieK the'laiJ|i^ape with its bright 
glassy expanse, and allures the eye to the ^fTcydil||ant scenes about Lau- 
sanne ami Vcvai and the faint hills of the Jura. Few scones can be found 
wliicit tnnbrace in one complete and various landscape so many fea- 
tures of picturesque beauty, in wlu’ch the tujar and the distant arc 
<‘({ualJy lovely — in which the eye glances in an instant over so nuich 
that is delicious to the sight, and congenial to the mind* 

We arrived at Vevai late in the evening, having walked along the 
upper bank of the lake, by the Castle of Chillon, as the sun set in 
rosy magnificence over the scenes at the farther extremity. The inn 
at Vcvai was almost entirely occupied by a travel ling of young 

ladies, iu nunilKU' twemty-two, who were spending the holidays in mak- 
ing It tour witli the mistress. Tlitir travelling equipage was a large 
coiicli with seats round the interior, drawn by idtir horses. These itL 
nerant I'sUibiislimonts are not uncommon, I hear, in Switzerland. 

Instead of removing the mountains and snows, according to the sug- 
gestion of a tasteful traveller, who thought them too setuvage and cold, 
Vevai would be rnncli improved by getting rid of one half of its vine- 
aids, and all its stone walls, which have entirely usurped the place of 
i1k‘ woods, groves, pastures, orcliards, which are infinitely more 
pleasing in a landscajie, A vineyard is connected with ideas of sultry 
suns, luxuriant soil, teeming plenty, and ]>tistoval happiness, and has, 
time ont of mind, held a place in poeticixl description ; Imt in reality, it 
is hardly more pictures(juo than a bed of dwarf gooseberry bushes — its 
stunted regular ranks and monotonous green are bad substitutes 
for tin? beautiful variety of coniticlds, hedgerows, and umbrageous 
groves ;!nd oroIiarJs. Vevai is, liowever, a lovely spot — its deep blue 
lake, with all its bays and graceful sinuosities, its sloping lulls, its cha- 
teaux, hamlets, arul chalets, its amphitheatre of green forest-covercd 
mountains, with an upper range of snowy pInnacU)s — on one side, a]] 
the grace and son ened beauty of cultivated fields and vineyariis washed ' 
by the gentle lal.fj , a id on the other, the severe sublimity of the 
Alpine chain, with its rocks and glaciers in their varied forms of 
rugged grandeur — the massy yirreted castle of Vhillon On the left 
- Mcillerie and its rocks immediately opposite^ — the blue hills of the 
Jura in the far distance to the right — and immediately around,% a scene 
of smiling plenty and happiness, which soothes and softens the feelings, 
and coitibiues w ith the grander objects to produce the most irresistible 
and pleasing impressions on the mind. 

At Vevai wo enjoyed two days of delightful indolence after opr 
joiirnoyings in the mouutaina on mnles, among rocka, shows, and preci- 
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pices, Tin's repose au<l chan^^e of scene were not less refreslang to the 
inindl than »lie hody. An open champaign scene of vineyard, nuadovv, 
and lake, was jioL less congenial to tlio eye and the inind, allor being 
eoo])ed in by ice-crags and iinp(?nding granites, than a calecho and a 
good road wene consolatory to onr limbs after the bonesetting fatigues 
of mnh^ excursions. Mucli as w<‘ bad beard ami read of Vevai, its 
scenes in no degne disappointed our exj^ectations. Kousscaii’s 

iMi]>;)ssioacd eJotpicncx; Las Imrdly overcoloured its beauties. Its variety 
^is (‘ndless — tliere is no kind or rdiade of pietnresipie cbarni whicli an 
I x[)loring traveller do(\s not find in its precincts, from the pretty sim- 
ple home view, full of peace and love and rustic repose, to tlie wildest 
magnificence of overpowering Alpine nature. Its scenes are scenes 
not merely to be visited and wondenxl at, but to bo dwelt noon, con- 
tcnii)lated, and inhabited. The budings become “ tinctured with their 
every hue.” Tim coldest and bardest of iioarts would in vain si ck to 
resist the softening and expanding influence of their rich and diversi- 
fied beauty; ariA if tliere is a scene \\liere llu' world and all its vani- 
ties and strifes might lie supposed to have no ]>l,*'’e, wbma; Nature’s 
lovely inrtuerice must lie felt in every thought ami aetioii of life, 
where a man miglit spend Ins days in a flow of pure and exquisite 
enjoyineius, and close them in innocent I'i^posc, surely this is such a 
seiate. It Is singular to see Iiow indiilerent eitluT habit or phl(*g- 
niatic temjierament, or both, frequently rt'iuler the Swiss to it;s charms, 
and indeed to those of their country in general. Tliey appear to me 
to have singularly little entlmsiasm. You scarcely find one jier.son in 
twenty among the cultivated classes, who lias explored inueli of his own 
country, or who takes any warm interest in its curiosities and beautu's. 
A Gorman, from his ilull sandy plains, and certainly an Knglislini.nv 
who never saw a mountain higher than the Brighton Downs, is far more 
alive to grandeur of scenery than tlu se born momitdincors. I cannot 
tliink that habit and use make the difFeronce. A Highlander has none 
of this phlegm: he loves hi» mountains and glens for their own beau- 
ties, as well as because they are the home of him and his am^estors; he 
is proud to show off Jiis crags and lakes to foreigners, and feels a 
political and enthusiastic attaclmii'nt to every wild scene of bis native 
land. I have sehlom seen any of this glow and roinanc<' in an inhabi- 
tant of Switzerland. He is a g(w>d patiiot, and attaclied to hi* t^niton 
and the Coufederaey; but it i.s a .siaid, phlegmatic, and calculating feel- 
ing, connected with litth' romantic love of its alps and lakes and 
mountain- circled valleys, but built upon the sober basis of home 
and its comforts- -his snug cottage and chalet, his iudopemlcnce, 
small taxes, paternal government, and his conseipience in the Canton 
CoUnciL Certainly there cannot be b(*tter or Mrr. / foundations for 
patriotism than these- -and it would be absurd to expect any people to 
forget these excellent reasons Ibr li^ving their country, and to doat 
upon it only for hs barren rocks and iVozen mountains; but tiu‘ Swiss 
ap])ear To love its comibrts alou ', and to have no soul for its beauties. 
You liud ,^rsons who Iiave jiassed their lives within fifty miles of 
Mont and have never visitfxl Chamounix; ami half tlu' peoiiie 

of i>eril^"?^^avc never taken the trouble to travid forty miles to sec ilie 
Gladei*^ ofGrimlelwald and the Jungfrau. "I'h<* Dial du vvhich af- 
fects a Swivss when out of his country in so remarkable a manner, ap- 
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pears little connected with any ardent recollections of its suhlhno 
scenes* It is a yeainin^» for the Snug secure comlbrts, the little tranquil 
priinitive habits of life so contrasted with the bustle and turmoil ol’ 
greater comitrii^. It is not the wild mountaineer sighing for his bleak 
hut native rocks, but the sober thriving peasant, or burgher, regretting 
his republican comforts and consequence, ^and longing to fly irom aris- 
tocratical splendour tuul noise to the confined circle of his ordinary 
pursuits and homely pleasures. It is the Inuisehold gods, not the tro- 
phies of the reptihlic, or the sublimities of nature, to wliich he is attached. 

Do not imagine that 1 wish to undervalue the Sober ])atriotisni’ of the 
Swiss — their history for five centuries is its best eulogium. It is not 
llie less constant or sinc(ire for being, like all their sentiments, singu- 
larly jjofic, reflective, and unimpassioned. 

Unknown those }>ovvers that raise the soul to n.ime, 

(’jteli every nerve^ ami vibrate throicili ihe frame, 

I'heir level life is InU a mouldering lire 
Um[uenchM by want, uufaiin’d by strong desire. 

D. 


DUJNKING SOrsCJ, IROVt THE EKENCll. 
nv MAITUE AUAM. 

MAiTUK Adam IIillaut tvas a carpenter of Nevers, who flourished 
in tiK’ reign of Louis XIIL, and was called the Virgil of the Plane, 
riis poetry obtained for him the applause of Benserade, Scudery, 
Mimage, and oilier wits of his nation. It has Something of the point 
and polish of tlie lighter Frcricli compositions of V^oltaire’s day; and 
for tiic age and station of the author, is singularly good. In our own 
times low-horn poets have been frecpiont, because literature has been 
plac-ed within the readi of all classes. But it would ho curious, could 
\vc know the circumstanc(‘.s which called forth the intellects of “ rude 
mechanics” in tliat epoch of darkness and despotism in which this poet 
wrote. iVIaltrc Adam had a rival in a poi‘tical biscuit-baker at Paris, 
who piqued himself that if Adam’s verses were composed avec plus dv 
Omit, his own were written anc jdu^ dv chalcur. 

Quittimi> It s(Ail aval t\ ike. See. 

Farewell for ever, 

T'liou dull torineiuor, C^are, of youth tiic gravc^ 

‘'I’hee will 1 honour never, 
h’or the vile droj> thou '^eckcst cannot save 
■Fhe trrifihling lui'.er liont thegra'S|> of flealh; 

Xor buy lUc gabping wretch one moment’s lingering bieath. 

If criit'l Fate, 

( 'harm'd Iw die love of gold, would hold her hand. 

And like a catchpole wait. 

Her writ biis])ending ajj^il?. bright comniaiul. 

It? loi'C of life Pd hoard the saving ore; 

But this can never bo, and I will toil no more. 

Tlie jolly god, 

Uai chus, die parent of each dear delight. 

Shall sway me with his nod, 

Vnd rule the laughing hon^^ ffoin dawn to night, 
d’o low-born thoughts 1 bill a long adieu. 

Since, when wc part with life, we lose Oiir inonov too- 

M 



niALOuuKS or the dead* 

NO. 1. 

STANDING at the door of the Library in Conduit-street on ODC of 
these fine summer evenings, after the hubbub of carriages had passed 
away and left that part of tlm town somewhat tranquil, I observed 
three extraordinary hgures nuihing tlieir way down the street and gazing 
wit!» a strange curiosity upon every house as they passed. One was a 
painful-looking old gentleman, with a cross visage embayed in as cross 
fi wig :^ho was a largo man, with a spacious forelu*ad and shoulders, 
evincing strength of brain as well as muscle. His companions seemoil 
to share hiwS curiosity and astonishment, but not bis spleen. Om* was 
a shabby-looking rake, with his hand as consequentially stuck in his 
empty pocket as if it anchored in gold coin, and the cock of his bat 
was arranged to make amends for its rusty triteness, 'riie other u.is 
a simple, bachelor-like mortal, in a peach-])loom coloured coat, witli 
open mouth, vaca*nt eyes, and long ujiper hp, tlmt gave a (|uoer air ol’ 
precision to his look : he se emed, like his coinpanioiw, to be (pu’te in a 
<piandary of amazement, out of which lie awoke on perceiving tliatany 
one regarded liirn ; when he brushed the stray snul!‘ od‘ tlie breast of 
bis coal, and looked as spruce as possible for a tew minutes. 

d’Jie tbr^e wights matle a dead pause ojiposite the shop-window of 
No. 50, and darted their noses, like storks, at a volume th<‘re displayed. It 
was “ Table ‘I'alk,’^ Vol. II ; and the cross-looking fellow took a huge 
pinch of snuff as soon as he read the title*. He pointi d his stick to 
the door-way in what I thought a rude maimer, for to all appearance 
lie poked me in the stomach ; liowever, 1 felt it not. And thereupon 
an awe came over mo that lield me stock-still where 1 stood. My gen- 
tlemen made but little of such an obstacle, but passed clean through 
me and tlie door-way, without disturbing citlur the nap of my coat m- 
the hair of my head. Ghosts they were for certain ; but whose ? --that 
was a point soon ascertained from my acquaintance with Uoynoldffs 
canvass. The big fellow^ w\as no less a man than Dr. Johnson himself; 
he that followTd in nis w^ako was Goldsmith ; ami the otiier, though I 
knew not his countei mce, could be none otlier than Dick Savage. 

With the freedom of the old hternti tlicy had ])icTced lu'vond the 
sacred barrier of the counter, and had dispersed thcmselvos into*^uivcrs 
corners of tliat labyrinth of books ami shelves. Johnson W'as among 
the quartos “ grappling with wliole libraries.” Savage liad run through 
most f>f .the nevv poems, and in his progress had found time to damn 
the Excursion, and to pocket the five Cantos of Don Juan, But what 
should Goldy be studying ? By Jupiter, his own image and gay coat 
in the glass I The publications of the last fifty year'- m see which he 
had travelled sonic billions of miles, he had forgotten in a moment, 
and was busied in arvai^ging, or endea\y*irhig to arrange, his stock in 
the new mode of a St. Andrews’s cross, when' ^Savage touched him on 
tlie shouldar, with an ** Eh, (ioldy still at that old frontispiece of thine? 
Why, naan thought yourself a great fellow^ for having Avritten two 
poems four hundred lines in eacli : look here ! look Imre ! and 

look -Verse by wholesale, and good verse too. Why, thou 

wuvuhlst'ndW be but a grasshopper cliirpu>g among such a multitude of 
nightingales/' 
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Johnson. Poetry, Sir, is not to be weighed by tlie os 

T am acquainted with the contents of tlicse poetical quartos, I would 
venture to assert that one of the sententious lines of our old school 
might be dilated into two or three pages of the now. Body o’ me, it 's 
impossible for any man to think a volume of new pot'tic thought every 
year, 

SetTd^e. Thought, Doctor, thortght! w^hat has thought to do wuth 
poetry? May not a man tell a story in verse every year ? 

Johnson. Nciy, Sir, ('very hour for that matter : but the second will 
be but a repetition of the lirst. The age is rigin, howiwer, and so an* 
Its writ(‘rs, in multiplying duplicates of tlu'ir genius, in case of that 
iiiiivorsal wreck of literature which must be one day expected to take 
place. 

(iohhmifh. Is this poetry, Doctor ? 

Johnson. No, Sir, that’s logic. 

Goidmith. Ls this poetry, Doctor ? 

Johnson. No, Sir, that ’s bawdry. 

Cofihnnfh, Is tliis poetry, Docror ? 

John^oji, No, Sir, that ’s uninlt lligible nonsimse. 

Satai^c. Worthy Doenu-, you re in your old way again. Why, 
man, there ’s not a word in your own dictionary, which n|ay not be 
de nied, in stubborn precision, of every imaginable and unimaginable 
thing. Call tlu'se productions what you will, then* is thought in tlunii, 
d('(']i and new — philosojdiic, ndined, and passionate thought, clothed 
in mnnbors that have their charms, though perhaps not for our ears, 

Golilbwith. Hut how came these fc'Ilows to slight and despise us ? 

iSr/K/gc, No man slights thee, (Joldy. 

(Udiisniith. No one ever speaks of me, and yet every scribbling 

dog 

Siixot^r. Hath his day —and why not ? I'he w’oild must talk on 
disputable subjects, if it intend to talk any time; and Goldsmith’s merit 
is no disputable point : that would never do. A man that wishes to give 
scope to lus tongue or his pen, must uphold a comrortable paradox, 
and there can Ix' no ft'ar that he will ever lack matter. Pope is not 
a i)oet,” — “ Such a gtnulemnn is,”— these arc the ever-springing wells 
of disjmlatiou, witlioul w'lii(‘h people now^-a-days vould never get 
through the world. 'J'hey arc a sort of poc'kct-argumcnts, pulled out 
on all occasions, like the (piizzcs of our days, to lill up the vacant in- 
tervals of solitude or conversation. 

Johnson. But how can you explain thcj inclination so universally 
evinced to fall foul of me upon every occasion. Fcdlows, Sir, that 
dared not look ep< n my face when living, spurn at me now that I am 
laid low’. 

Savage. Confess, my lexicqgrapher, do you not deserve it / Such 
will ever be the case. Aristocracies and dictatorships ustirped in litc- 
i.iture will always be disowned by the succeeding age. Would that 
the principle were known, that genius might bo contented w'itli b('ing 
humble, and dulness know the vanity of attempting to be otlu^rwise. 

Johnson. Nay, I speak not of controverting my principles, of calling 
my critical opinions in question: 1 speak of a tendency to depreciate, 
and even to deny, my talents. That they were thrown a wa\ --frittered, 
in periodical writing and common-place essayism — that they were not 
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aidetl by systematic reading or thought, I am wilting to ntlow; but 
why deny me all i 

SaTaL\c. Few liave dared to do so. Perhaps you have heard those 
few. Malevolt'jU critics often speak through a tube to the ear of the 
author alone, and no w ight ( Ise hoedelli (hein. Censure and refutation 
hovv could you escape? -"you, who have spoken inore wisdoni, perliaps, 
than any one writer, and certainly with less nu ditation, striking out every 
riling from the intuitive light of the moment-— every truth separate 
•from its fellow, coimectctl by no chain of reasoning or argument.- -You 
that have spoken upon every subject, and liest like a liuge wdiale upon 
the waters of literature — an object that no harpooning critic can either 
avoid or miss. You must hear, Doctor, without grumbling. 

Jn/i/iwfi. ’'.i’is true, Dick, I am to the present age what llobbcs 
was to ours; upon whose steel-cap,'* some one observes, every j)uny 
warrior wanild try his sw'ord. 

Savag<\ Tliefc were other points of rosembiance botw'ocn you both. 
Wore you not a pair ofnncorrigihle Tories? 

Chldmiih, Who talks ot I'orii's? Have you not lived long enough 
in the other world to be sick of jiolitical cant? Do you remember, 
both of you w’alking round St. James's-square the space of a live-long 
night, vowing, in the might of your patriotism, “ to .stand by the nation,'' 
and tills when, to my knowledge, you had author chair to sit on, nor 
bed on which to repose. 

Juhnxoa.'} nation !” ha! lia! ha! 

Sax age. ) 

Goldsmith, But, Savage, you that have been so often and so lately 
here on furlough, what new book is the w’orhl talking of at this bh'ssed 
moment? 

Savage, Of the last Scotch novel, to bo sure — Nigel they call it. 
From the huly of quality to the London 'prentice all arc thumhing it. 
Many a boat, rowed by band in gay livery, has been launched at its 
suggestion. Greenwich Park has been inundated with visitors e,very 
Suxulay since its publication. The youth of the metropolis vi^ill have 
the author of the Common Council; and the colliers of Wbitefriars are 
clubbing to present him with a silver pen. ^ 

Johnson, Who is tliis said Scotchman, Sir ? 

Savage, This unsaid Scotchman you mean, Doctor. Gnc who 
knows how to be national without prejudice or illiberaliiy. 

Johnson, llunijih! The days were, Dick, thou durst not tlms have 
answered me. 

Savage', Come, Samuel. I disappeared before the days of youi- 
dictatorship. 

Johnson, Let it rest. But tins Scotch Dictator, whom the Londoners 
worship — 0 

Sax age. No Dictator, merely Praetor; one that giveth shows to the 
people. *=His fiats in crlticwm ai / not to be so esteemed as thine were. 
The worst things of Dryden have found favour in his eyes ; and hifi 
panegyrics ^pon con temper aides are marked by too little discrimination. 

But forty odd volumes! The Yiciir was quite enougb 
for 

He must have brought to his task an iminonsti fund of 
readiiig and taste, with a quanhtun of gentlemanly feiding, not 
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over deijp, ami much too food of sticking close to probability juhI pu>- 
])ri(Hy. ffis pages scorn olhni tJat to minds of strong }>assiou. 

Jo/tnsoif. TliiU, Sir, is an excellence. Prost' should not nieddle with 
j);jKsion. It is the provinci' of jK>otry ahnie. 

'J'lie best ])oint alnuit the Scotch iK»veis io., that they are a 
pet-fecr manual of (rt?r gentility. They niil do for Ihiglajid in the 
of gtatcjal veihioincnt and honourable feeling, nutre than all tiu' 
cotirt etitpu'ftCj convoational poiireut ss, or didactic poetry, could ev(‘r 
(died. I may l)e allowed to judge of what the want of suchMi*eI- 
ings are. 

Jofnhson. Hath this age produced any tlung like Passelas? 

SuKv^i'. No, Doctor; the world is tired of allegory, of visions, 
ap»)logues, and all the preltv little vehicles and go-carts of morality, so 
much m vogue during otir time. 

.hihnso)}. I believe you, Sir: having no taste for the commodity 
itself they can dispense vvirli the vehicles. 

tSV/u/gt'. 'J'lu* piv'sent is not an inirnor.'il age, Doctor, but it is a 
fastidious one; and if morality as a ihemt* displeases it, it is that our 
wortliy continnpoiaries and their immediate predecessors converted it 
into an utter common-place, 

Johintm Is it thus you speak of Addison and the Sjicctator 

am! the Pamhh'v ? 

Sduiuc, Were lh<‘ Numbers of the Sjiectator published now for ihr 
first tinu', they would be (lioiighl IJat ; and the pfuidcrous vcrhosily of 
th»‘ Ihnnlih'V would sinh any periodical of llu* jUTsent day, 

(inl(ls)iiith. Hold, Doctor: lay down the big book, fur the love of , 
(iod. No (juarrclling! Let us not sliamo the ])eaccful realms \ve came 
Iron), 

•SV/regc- Hear with ami pardon me, mine old fnend, My late 
visits to earth liave metamorphosed me into a genius ol’thc present day 

p(U't, proud, and flippant, an asserlor of all things, an<I upholder of 
nom\ To-morrow, mayhap, I shall praise you to the skies, and con- 
dcMim tlu' dull wits that have succeeded you to the dungeons of the 
l^unciad. 

Thou vvert ever, Sir, an unprincipled vagabond. And I 
well hefflve thy assertion of typifying in thine own person the genius 
of tiu' present age. 1 know not how it is,' but long tran{|iullity has 
silenced my tongm*. I havt' learned to think, not argue. Once 1 mis- 
took them for the same. 

(U)ldsuuih, Hut the poets, Dick— w'ho be the poets now-a-day, with 
tlie voluminous work.s of whom you jus| bearded mo ? 

Salami. The Novelist we have just spoken of, is also a po<‘t, a 
great and a voluminous om\ But in truth the canvass of poetry was 
too confini'd for his pencil. Noy was his fetding deep and condensed 
enough for verse. IBs conceptions' appear not to advantagt* when 
dijt'ctly told : the egotism of the old simple spirit of chivalry wduld 
not now be borne. Jt is only when developed in action, that it ex- 
cites our admiration, without awakening ridicule. 

Johnson, t hough 1 know not tJie author, there is truth in what 
you advance. Had Don Quixote never opened his mouth, the world 
would not have taken the history of his udventures as a jesr. 
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Goldmitk. l?ut IS not the drama thr proper place for developii»g 
acntitnent in action i 

Savage, True* but novels are the drama of the day- The stage has 
irrecoverably fallen. 

Jolinsfm^ And why^ Sir ? 

Sarage. A thousand different causes arc imagined; a thousand 
ditterciit remedies assigned. Some attribute public apathy to the gre^t 
events that liavc lately occupied the interest and attention of Kurope. 

•Others attribute it to the increasing vogue of political ('conomy, and 
sucli dry studies. While others sec the cause of all iu a gemu'al want 
of talent — a dearth of good poets and good actors. The last I contra- 
dict plurnply. 

Johnson* And as to the other two: — were there no great events iu 
the age of Elizabeth ? Sir, was the Kefonnation nothing, as an object to 
engross public concern — the Spanish Armada too? As to wliat yon call 
political economy — a name, I do not well untU:i?> 03 nd, but a thing indeed 
which it is absurd hoping ever to see — were not tf* igedit\s written iu 
the days of Bacon and FiC'ckc? 

Gohlaiyiith, Perhaps authors do not enough consult the taste of the 
town. 

Savage, Taste of the town! Alas! the tovn is much changed 
since we knew' it of old. Taste it has none, hut for milling-matches 
and ‘‘Life in Loudon.” 

Johimm, What’s all that, Sir? 

Savage. Boxing and blackguardisnj. 

Johnson. A Ustc for boxing may not be elegant ; but it is at least, 
manly, and uudeuiably antique). Milton rcconinu*mis it »strong]y hi 
his treatise on education. ‘‘ They mnst be also practised,” sai\h the 
veteran, in all tlic locks and gripes of wrastling, wherein h'.nglislmu ri 
wore wont to excell, as need may often bo in tiglit to lugge, to grap- 
ple, and to close.” But how can pugilism interfere with tlic stage ? 

Savage. Well thou knowest, Doctor, that the small, current eliat 
of town is the life and soul of every thing withm its walls, bt) it of 
amusement or imp« itance. ■ And you must know, that instead of going 
to the pit, or to Wills’s, the youth now-a-days, Templars, apprentices, 
&c. all drive to Moulsey, or walk to the Fives Court ; and t)*; I'anvi/, 
as a general topic, has utterly* superseded the stage, 

. Johnson. Wrong, Sir, wrong, all this. Still there must le a .^eeper 
cause. 

Savage, if I ventured to assign one, it would be ihx early p( rfi c- 
tion, or radier die . perfectionated rudeness, of th' ihania; wliieh, 
whether it checks rivalry, or excites imitation, i^ in either ease caleii- 
lated to debar us from ailhpp^s of possessing a drama suited to our ad - 
vanced tastes. 

Johnson, l\iit comedy, 

Savage, , Ah I there indewel..,m|.be a palpable want of genius. 

Johnson, ' From what you saj^ of die Scotch Novelist, he would write 
better comedies than tragedies. 

Savage, Undoubtedly ; but the ivise ones think otherwise. 

Johnson, Then the wise ones err: — Addison in tlie same manner re- 
mained blind to wliat he might do. What a noble comedy we should 
have jwssessed from the hand that drew Sir Koger de Coverley and Will 
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Wiml)i(^ ? The* drama should ho supported by a positive tax, ou iiti raiy 
exertion : it is ofsueh great and national importanee, I nould eondf iun 
every penman lo write either a tragedy or a eomedy. 'The otlier lU - 
partineiifs of literature may he left to the support oi‘ voluntary eoiUii* 
butions. 

’riie parlies here r)ecaine taeiiurn, and comnieueed fiddling nitli 
leaves and turning o\er volumes, i fear, we must wait (till our ue\t 
number) for a renewal of the conversation. Y. 


I. KITE us ON F.NOL\NiI>. KY M. j)K ST. TOIX.^ 

LKTlJUv XllI, 

1 sijALL ivriti' yon, my dear S , tnoor three long letters on yonr 

favourite .suhjeet; and I shall begin liy confessing to you that, siiv e 1 
have been liere, it has become a favourite subjeet witli me *, tiiongb, 
as you know, (and you used to be very angry with me for it) f did not 
pay inucli attention to it when I was in IhiriS with you the last time, 
whatever 1 might do die first. I have, it is true, not boon here long 
enoucrji to enable me to form a very correiT estimate of the static of 
dramatic ainusements in this eouiUry ; but, if I am very serupuloiis 
on tins point, 1 shall never fulfd half the promises 1 mndi? on leaving 
home; so I must eVn vtiitun* to send you my remarks just as tliey 
aiise, h'avlng i’or futuia* op])ortunities any eorrections and (piahftea- 
tions that it may be n(H‘e,>sary to make in rliein. 

'i'lie comparative state of general rofmmuent to wliieli the Fine Arts 
of diderent nations baveanived, may he pretty correctly reckoned by 
the com]>arative conditions of their acted drama. JVrliaps there is no 
otlicr criterion of the kiiul so good as (his. Applying this, tlien, to 
I'higland and Franco, I think they may be considered as nearly on a 
Icvi'l with »'acli other. J^higland is inhniuly Ivelow France in many 
respects ; but it cannot be (lenied tliat hVanct' must yield to Fnglaud 
in many others. Of the true nature of conunly, pi opm ly so called, and 
of actors and authors of this class, Fngland seems to have very little 
notion m the present day ; and to possess no living examples at all. I 
speak of that gay, gract'fiil, spiritofl, airy, and piquant comedy which 
is, ortught to bi', nothing more than a velineil and ht igliteneil image 

of polislied society. M tells me that they possess some admirable 

and indeed perfect examples of this kind of w riting, whicJi were pro- 
dueed in tlie w itty and licentious reign of Charles It. ; but that (hey 
arc seldom acted nou^ — partly from tlie want of au existing taste for 
this kind of drama ; but chiefly on account of their deficiency in living 

actors to embody the principal characters. M goes so far as to 

assure me tliat several of these comedies arc greatly superior to any 
thing ()f‘ the kind possessed by<^s in the same department of dramatic 
literature: but he has not yet persuaded me of (he eorrectiiess of this 
opinion; and £ am afraid 1 shall not (while I am here at liJast) liau* 
time to jndgefor myself, if indgtjd the nature of this kind of wTitiiig 
will admit of a foreigner doing so at all. But this objection would aji- 
ply to his opinion of the French writers, as well as to mine of the 
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Letters on England, 

English ; so that I dare say we shall each keep our own opinion after 
all. VVe both of us agree, however, that at present the English can 
makci no ])veUnMons whatever to the possession of that particular kind 
of talent hero referred to, eitlier in authors or actors ; and that the 
French have a consitlerablc advantage over tlieni in this respect. Un* 
dcT the lu ail of correctness of costume too, lie arlniits, though soni{‘- 
what reluctantly, tliat the great national theatres of England are not 
e(|nal to our’s. On the otlu r hand, I am com])t‘llcd to admit — what I 

ver ^lought of being even called upon to do — that in real tragic 
trdcnit, as it n\spects actors, with one splendid exception, we cannot 
))retend to institute a comparison helween our’s and thosci of England 
in the ])rescnt day. Indeed on this subject an entire ly now light has 
broken in upon me since 1 have been here ; — exactly such a one as 
burst upon Rousseau when be tirst became acquainted with Italian 
music, and was le<l to comjiare it with that of France*. Rut I shall 
speak of this part of the suh](*ct hereafter. 

In mere farce I believe neither France nor England can claim any 
very decided supt'riority over the other; for if‘ our pines sur- 

pass tliose of the English in spirit and light-heai teduess, tl cir's surpass 
oui’s in ati equal di’grco in broad humour and comic exaggiTation. 
Something of the sanuj kind may, p(‘rhaps, be said of tlu' actors ofeacli 
country, in this department of the art : though I should he loatli to ad- 
mit that anything nut surpass, in their vaii»)ns styles, Rnm(*r, Potiei, 
.loly, d:e. iH:c, ; and in Diet nothing that they have in England does 
surpaSsS these, or at all cqurds the two iirst. Rut tlu*y liai e a specii's 
of actor, who is (puilifu'd to embody and express a kind of humour, 
that vve do not exactly possc'ss, and should j>rol>al)ly not much relish 
il' we did. 

Fri*nch travellers seem to have been mistaken ni the accounts tin \ 
have given of the nimiher of English theatres. The re arc as many m 
London as tlierc are in Eaiis ; with this diilen iua*, that tliey are nevt*!- 
all open at tlie same time. Resides an Indian ojiera on a very grand 
scale, and two national tlu-atrcD for the r(’presi*ntation of the rt*guhir 
drama, there is an English eomie opera on tlie ])lan of llu h e‘yde,ui -- a 
thcat»*c where they us ally play short liaht comic pie<'es, like those of 
the Vaudeville and the Vavietes, and f believe -^ix others ol’ Ru,* same 
description as those on ihe Rouh*vards. All tliosi' that I shijil liave 
to toll you any thing of in detail uiil he the two n-gu/ar tlu'atrcs, as l!u‘y 
arc called; though liny appear to ho the least regular of all tlie others : 
for the) exhibit, in turn, tragedy, eonuxly, farce, melo-drairio, y>an- 
tomime, horse-riding, rope-dancing, dogs, monkics, fire-works, t\c.! 
Indeed I am not sure that I may not say they sometimes exhibit all 
tlicse on <nie and the same evening ! This is, to be sure, in a very 
barbarous taste : and I the more Wonder at it because, when tliey dt> 
perform the regular drama, the costfimc is arranged with nearly as 
much propriety as it is in our own national theatres, and the scenery 
and deebrations are even siiperioi to our*s. 

Rut before proceeding to nbtice that department of tlie English 
tlieatres which appertains to the performance and the managiunent, let 
me point oin to you a few of the particulars connected witli tin* ]mblic 
or audience-part of them : — for this part of an English theatre, or 
place of public entertainment, presents more peculiar and characteristic 



Jraits than any otlier; and for tket^v it is my business vivicny io 
«eareJi. 

If I were required to state under wliat circumstances th<? cold ami 
sellish, as well as llie tasu*lt\ss and senii'-barbarous, cbaraclor of tlie 
^i^cnerality of the Ent,dish people, is exhibited on tlie largest scale, and 
may he studied in its most striking point of view, 1 should reply — at 
tJieir public theatres. Lot me describe to you tin* character and be- 
haviour of an English audunce, from thi? time it reaelujs tlie theatre 
till it quits it ; at least if your patience can bear with it ijo long, 
%vhieh niiue very seldom can, I assure you. 

riic doors of the Jhiglish thearres an' opcncu for the admission of 
the audience, only half an hour before tlic performance licgins. We 
will suppose the occasion to lx; one on wbicb tlierc is a more than ordi- 
nary degree f>r attraction. In this case a large erov\d will be collected 
at the several outer doors, long lieloro they are op(‘ned : -~-f say the 
several doors, for yon are to understand that tlu'ik' are sejiaiate <" n- 
t ranees and staircases I’or tlu; comjiany going to every dillerent part 
the thean e ; - -not as us. where or.e entrance and one staircase 

.serves for all, because all au quiet and well-behaved. Knowing, as 
you do, the i\ature of tlie erowfl collected before tie; doors of a I’Veneh 
theatre, and that each IndiMdmd takes his place in the line, or quvuc^ 
according to tlu' iiint* Ik' arrives the spot, and never thinks of (juit- 
ting that place by forcing himsedf into a b(‘tt(T to which h(‘ is not en- 
titic'd, y<iu will not he <d>le to ibrm the remotc’st coucejition of how the 
tx'ocess is managed hcae *. where, in cases of tins kind, iniglit is re- 
garded as llie CMteiiori of liglit, an-d where, when a point of solf-in- 
t(a*e:;t is in (jix'ieion, llu' rekui\e <damis winch arise tiom sex are either 
entirely unknown, or I'lii u ely disn'garded- -wbicb still is wm>e. Fancy, 
tlien. not a qurui InU a solid muss of persons ol' h<)tli to the miiu- 

ber of live himdri’d or a tihousand, collected before a smgh* door 
live or six f< el wide — Idiicy that dooj ;;t go en signal, but 

without a moux'm’s warning, and (;\cry individniil ot’ that iiumbor 
prcsssing witli all his force to that one narrow point of ent ranee fancy 
tins, aiid tlx'u conceive, if you can, the sceiie which ensaes. lUit you 
cannot. It is a >s’eiu‘ at (nice uiore characteristic asul inoie disgrjieefid 
than j^ny thing of ilie kind 1 have ever witnessed : the barbarous liowl- 
ines and slioutings ol* fix' men, and the liightful screammgs and 
faintings of the wonum, rendcT it absolutely Irn itic, and siieli as could 
be looked for only in a natirui of savages, and would certainly not he 
tolerated for any length of time even then'. But liere, from tlie half- 
reasoning, half-savago propensities of the great mass oi‘ the people, it 
is not only tolrr'iN'd, but r/c/car/c(/, as the most eligible mode ofi'lK’ct' 
ing the desired purpose. If you speak to an Englishman on this sid)- 
ject, he asks yon how you avouIcI propose to marlage the matter lx tter ; 
and when, in reply, you refer hjm to the mode adopted at our t!x*atn-s 
(the success of whicli dcpemls on the observance of a point ol justice 
and good-mamier.s),hc says, Oh, that would never do for us I” 
he is(juit(; right -it never w'ould ! 

\ on are to understand that there is no one ap])ointed to regulate or 
direct any thing that is going forward during this scene ol' riot and 
outrage; for though perr>miis belonging to the pdice arc usually ou 
tlu‘ spot, they seem to be placed there only for the purjKx.e ot in- 
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creasinj^ the daiif^or and contusion, by telling you, from time to time, 
to “ take care of your pockets !*’ This is, to be sure, an agreeable 
way of rnniding the matter. Wlion you are jainuied into close contact 
with a thief, nnd cannot possibly either esc,ape or protect yourself 
from him, you arc desired to 1)0 careful that he does not rob you! 
In fact, these police agents know and recognise every one of those in 
the crowd (and tliere are generally several on tliCsSe occasions) who 
come there expressly, and as far as regards the police agents, (tvoiccdh/ 
for the«j)m*posc of robbing ; yet these ofticcrs of justice never think of 
removing them, or of interfering with their objects, excejit by Inform- 
ing you, when it is loo late, that such persons are present -for they 
never do even this "till tlie crowd becomes so dense that all but those at 
the outward extremities of it cannot esca])e from it if they would. 

1 have never heard an Englishman even attenifit to account for or 
defend this strange mode of fuithcring the ends of justic(‘ on the part 
of his rulers ; so I shall do so for them, by saying that I suppose it is 
to be regarded as one onthe results of a Briton's baasted liherfi/. 'i'he 
argument probably is tliis : that a proft .ssed pick pod 't possesses as 
unquestionable a right to go to the theatre tor his anmseuient as a man 
of any other profession ; and that to st<»p him on his way thith(?r would 
be to infringe on his birthright as a free -born Englishman. If, indeed, 
in tlu’ course of your joint progress thither, you are lucky enough to 
detect liini in exercising his profession to your cost, you may, if t/ou 
can, hand him over to the police agent who is in attendance, and who 
will in that case readily take chargeof the culprit, and he will inevitably 
bo punished. But otherwise, I su))])osc you are bound, though you know 
him to be a robber, to follow the police agent s oxainpl<‘, and treat 
him as a gentleman -for so the said agent evidently does, and ibis at 
the expemse, in two different ways, of all the Jionest people present. 
For though he warns you of the ni'cessity of guarding your property 
against soinebodi), and though ho knows to a certainty who that some- 
body is, yet he never gives you the slightest hint by w hich you can fi': 
your suspicions on any paiticnlar person ; so that every individual in 
the crowxl, cjct'pt l/ir j'ft'kpfu Jut himself, is oi)ligcd, in his own ilefence, 
to suspect every otliei with whom he may come in contact. The truth 
is, that the police agents lierc arc paid, not to preiaU crime', l>y,t only 
to detect it when committed ; and if you wore to apply to tliem for an 
e'xplanation of tliiir conduct on these occasions, the y would, 1 elaie 
say, be candid enough to give you this, as the only true and intelligibh' 
one. 

Let us now' accompany the audience to the interior of the theatre, 
previously mentioning that the }>rice of admission to tlie whole of the 
boxes is the same — about nine francs ; that to the pit about half; and 
that to the two galleries about iifty^ous, and twenty-five. In the pit 
(that part which answers to our parten*e) w'e shall find a tolerably w'oll- 
dressed t^nd reputable looking company, of both sexes ; forming wlial 
usually appears to me to be the most respectable, as wtII as the most 
enlightened and attentive, part of an English audience. It consists of 
persons from the middle classes of society, who really pay their money 
to see the peiformance ; which can rarely be said of the persons fre- 
quenting any other part of the house. In fact, this is the only portion 
of the audient'c which can in any degree be compared to the audience 
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of a French iheatrc, cither in regard to their object in atteiuling, or 
the decency and decorum of their behaviour while there. The females 
in the pit arc always dr(*ssed in a walkitig eostnine. 

In that part which is called the dress boxes, which consists of a 
circle of boxes immediately above the pit, are usually seated a motley 
group of persons whose appearance it would be as didicult to describe 
as it would be to ascertain to what particular classes of society they 
severally belong. Hut it may be safely slated, that they usually com- 
piise a mixture of all classes, except the Vf ^y highest and the very 
lowest ; for, unless the places in a box have been previously retained 
by any particular party, no one can he refusc’d admittance into them 
who has, by whatever means, gainr‘d admittance into the l)ox part of 
the theatre at all : and I believe it may be conskhnod, that on ordinary 
niglits at least one-third of tlio })crsons in the boxes have gained ad- 
mission gratuitously, by means of what arc* called free ordt'rs, which 
are not, as with us, eliiefly confined to jiarticiilar pCTsons, hut are al- 
lowed to b(i given to their friends by the peidbrmers and others con- 
nected with the theatre, in order that this part of the house may not 
have that wretelied a])pearance of emptiness; wliich, from its enormous 
size, it inevita))ly would, nine nights out of ten but for this plan. 
From this preposterous arrangement, as to the right of admission to 
the Iwxes generally, it results, that a lady may, and in fact actually 
docs, sometimes find herself seated in the same box side by side with 
tlie ])erson who fitted on her shoes in the morjiing, or dressed her hair 
an hour ago. 'i’iiere can be no doubt that it is this ridiculously defec- 
tive arrangement as to the right of admission to particular places 
which has induced persons of family and I'ashion almost entirely to 
withdraw their patronage from the national tlieatres. In l‘act, they 
searcely over attend them now, except on vt'ry particular occasions; 
and even tiu n, if they do not possess a private box (of which there 
are very few), ibey always contrive to go in a party sufficient to fill a 
box of themselves: t<)r, if th(‘y did not adopt this plan, at the end of 
the first act of the ])lay any one outside the box might demand the 
vacant plaees. Hut on ordinary niglits the company in tlie dress boxes 
may certainly be regarded as the least resj>ectahlo jiart of the audience, 
with 'the exception of the iiktc rtn^iille wlio ocenpy what are called 
(he galleries, — tlie price of admission to a/l the boxes being alike, and 
there being no exclusion on account of dress, except that the females 
must be without bonm^t.s. 

Proceeding upwards, wc reach (ho three oth(*r tiers of boxes, 
which are occupied by a class of persons, nearly similar in appearanct- 
to those in the pit, but generally speaking not .so respectable in station. 
Immediately above and in contact with these are the galleries ; wliicli 
are fretjuented by almost the Ipw&st classes of the people. We have 
now the whole of the audience before us. Let us lake a slight glance 
at the behaviour of each several portion of it, and then leav** them to 
tliemselvos ; for I have never yet formed a part of one of them, and 
cannot do so now even in imagination, without being heartily sick and 
tired of my company, as I dare say you are already with the descrip- 
tion of them. 

Each of the two national theatres in London is much larger tlian any 
tlieatre in Paris; and from some defect in the construction of thenij it 
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is iujposbi uk' to hear ii -word that pusses on the stage at any greater dis- 
tance fronri it than ahoiit tlie sixth or seventli row of the pit, unless there 
U> an al)solut(' silence and attention preserved in every part ol* the house. 
Now, as this silence and attention are never preserved in nnif part of 
tile house, it necessarily follows, that every thing which takes place on 
the stage is absolutely nninteliigible to almost evcTy person present, 
oxce])t the lew who are situated in the front of the pit. I declare to 
^oii, that tliis is an unexaggerated siateunnt of my own experience on 
tuc sulijl^ct. I have repeatedly been to e\ er}'^ part of tbe house, and 
found that, except when 1 was in the front of the pit, 1 could as little 
judge of the peiformance, and ho as little amused and interested by it, 
as if I had been auywliere else. T have said that the ]UM-sons in the 
j)ii actually come to ser* and hear th<' })errorl'nanre ; and conser|uontly 
they 2 ^ay a tolerable degree of attention to it: but notliing like the 
same degree that js jxiid b^ the s.ame class of persons in a French 
theatre. As to the other parts of the audience, the perfonnanco is on 
ordinary occasions quite* a secondary matter with ilu'm : they go to 
tlio theatre to shew themselv(‘.s, or to inert with their iV'cnds, or to 
eseajje from their enemy- -rnnu/, or because they have nothing else to 
do, or because if they do not go (hty cannot have to say tomorrow 
that tliey were at the tlusitre last jiight ; (and il’ they had not MAv to 
say, what co///./ they say ?) — or tlu'y go for any reason you choose to 
iuMguio, except to vsec and attend to what is going forward on tlu* 
stage, 'i'o c'xpect an Faiglishman to go out of and forget himself, in 
oixlor to attend to \shat “docs not concern him," as lie would say, 
ntnilcl be a most unreasonable and uiqdulosophieal expectation indeed, 
and one v^hich he would consider as a mere inqiertinencc. Du you 
suppose lie has nothing better to do than liste n to Fomeo making love/ 
or watch Macbeili scaling tbe dangerous h(‘iglits of ambition ? or be 
tossed hither and thither with Olludlo on th(‘ tumbling ocean of jias- 
sion / or acconqxiny Hamlet, as lie pierces the depths of our mortal 
lii’e ? — T can assure you that lie is able to find much more attractive 
and eddying subjects of cogitation. He is tldidving of the money be 
made yesterday iiy?" the uni ol' stocks, and tliat uhicli ho make 

tonionow by a projected speculation; or of the new house he is build- 
ing on Cdapham Common, and he shall furnish this or tlufTrooin 
in it; or of the new hoi se lie bought to-day, ami means to sport in 
the Park tomorrow ; or of fifty other tilings etpially instructive and 
interesting, all of wJucli he can think of at the theatre as well as 
any nhi're (dse, fUhorvvise he would not go there. 

troni all this it results that the audience yiart of an Englisli theatre 
jnesents a scmie wiiich in a Paris theatre voiild he consideri'd as one of 
actual distiUMaiice and confusion ; aq^ during the continuance of which, 
or of a tenth part of it, the performance would not be permitte d to 
proceed for a moment. During the’ first act of the play (which is 
frequently the most interesting, and always that which is most neccssarv 
to be attended to in order to the proper mule standing and appreciating 
of vvhat follows) you are amused with the perpetual opening and sliut- 
ling of box doors and the audible calls of “ Mi's, so and so’s places 
for it you have taken a place, it is quite imiucins fan to arri\e at it 
before the performance begin.s. This, added to the perjietual whisper- 
ing, and frequently the audible talking, which surrounds you in all the 
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boxes ; and the mingled sounds of singing, shouting, laughing, uhis- 
lling, cat-calling, quarrelling and fighting, that proceed at intervals 
from the two galleries, the frequenters of which wisely and naturally 
enough take the best means they can of amusing themselves, since 
their distance from the stage precludes them from hearing, and almost 
from seeing, any thing that passes there ; — this, 1 say, altogether pre- 
sents a scene little to he expected in the national theatre of a polislied 
people ; but still little to be wondered at when the size of the lioiisc 
is considered, and when it is remembered,' too, thiit the Engysh are*a 
people who cannot for any length of time go out of their individual 
selves, even in search of amusement ; or, rather, uho cannot //wd amuse- 
ment in anything which takes them out of themselves. 

When I have noticed Unit with llieir want of regard to what is due 
to tlie sex, the men frequently wear their hats and groat-coats in tlie 
boxes ; sit in front while lltoro are females sitting behind; rise between 
the acts and sit on the front of the boxes, with- their backs to the 
audience; g(it up to go away in the middle of an interesting scone, and 
thus force the whole company in a box to rise and let them pass; and 
commit various other breaclies of good-manners and decorum of the 
same kind ; \ have told you enough to let yoy know that an English 
theatre — with all the splendour of its embellishments, the beauty of its 
scenery, and iIk* grandeur of its - (feet as a cDup-d'dil- -is sadly inferior 
to a French theatre as a place of elegant and refined anmsem(’nt for a 
polished and intelli'ctnal peojde. 

I now willingly turn to l!u* Englisli actors, lamenting that they do 
not me('t with audiences more wortliy of tiu'm, or (wliich perhaps 
amounts to the same thing) that they hav<‘ nut mod(‘rate“sized theatres, 
w'liore they coidd create; for llu inselvos such audiences ; for, to he able 
to see and he ar some of the best iMiglish actors, and no/ to yield them 
attention and admiration, seems to demand a degiee of uncivilized 
insensibility wjiich can scarcely be su])po.sed tf) belong to a nation 
tliat could produce such actors. And, in fact, tlie general admira- 
tion and (‘ven entliusiasm wliich tin; actors I am speaking of ex- 
cite, and the brilliant and just reputation they enjoy (by njin'/ton, I 
suppose, from the few who really do see, lieur, and ap])reciat(‘ tliem, to 
the laany w’ho do not), prove that a very great share of the fault be- 
longs to the enormous si/e of the fhcatn s, and the consequent necessity, 
or at least the temptation, that a great portion of the audience aro 
under (since they go there for amusement and pay so dearly for going) 
to do what they can to amuse themselves. D. S.F. 


EPIGRAM, V’ROM THE ITALIAN 01' TANANTI. 
Pentili u%un dissolufo morihondo.^* 

“ Repent, my son,** a friar said 
To the sick patient on his bed. 

1 saw th* lemon on the watch 
At the stairs’ foot, thy soul to catch.” 

What was lie like?” the sick man cried : 

“ Why, like an ass,” the monk replied. 

“ Art ass I” the sick man mutter’d, IMiaw ! 

’Twas your own shadow that you ^aw.” 


G.M. 
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Suin*osiNo, however, that in spite of all tlu^se unfavourable circum-' 
stances, a .irenniiu* philosopher should be really formed— these same ob- 
structions wili render him altogether inipotenl in elfeeting improve- 
ment, and will condemn him to an inactive and silent existence. 
There is no ally with wlioni he can combine to produce results of 
genuine benefit ; the ])eople are uva^rsc to him, and are excited to the 
nfanifestation of theii hostility by tin* interested parties who flatter their 
opinions, (p. 'I'he same politicians, who would joyfully have 

embodied !iis eminent powers in the prosecution of their own party- 
views, become liis most bitter enemies when he aims at a real reform, 
(p. J-I(‘ is ill-versed in those intrigues and petty expedients 

wliich form the chief accomplishment of the politicians of the day, nor 
can he maintain a constant struggle I'or tlu' possession of power. His 
time has been (mijrloycd m the acquisition of die imjtortant task of 
h'gislating beneficially for* mankind, and he is iliereha-'* necessarily in- 
ferior in the arts of cabal, t(* those who lia\e paid no aii^ntion to any 
loftier study. (]). ►Such, among otliers, are the circumstances 

which driv(‘ the veal plidosopluT into retirement, and render so striking 
a combination of exeellcmt (pialitics unproductive ol any beneficial 
result. And thus th(‘ apparent inutility with which, in the actual stafto 
of human institutions, even the perfection of philosophy is reproached, 
is most satisfaetoi ily explained. 

IJut it lias bi'en already remarked, that the tendency of the system 
w'ould he to vviihdraw the liiiest intellects fiom (he cultivation of philo- 
sojdiy, by holding out iinconniion inducement to temporary cabal and 
political intiigiu'. Philosophy therefore nainrally becomes the depart- 
ment of inferior and secondary spirits, who, eagerly springing into the 
place whieli the icinoval of tlieir superiors has left vacant, arrogate to 
themselves that respect which so imj'ortanta science, even in this dege- 
nerate state*, never fails to e<»mmand. Incapacity and narrowness of 
views conspire with tlu* deanand for imniedi.ite jiatronage in recom- 
mending to them that ha zard and wi etched (roOa kcxi xpauXti) moralily, 
built upon popular sopliisnis, (tK^rrm (ro(l)ifrfiaTu) which 

merely flat tens the prevailing tastts. And thus tlie worthless ehai ftcters 
and talents of those who cultivate philosophy are also completely ac- 
eoimt(‘d for. 

There is no mode of remedying the melancholy depravation of this 
mother-science, (*xc(‘pt by an amelioration of the system of government. 
“ No existing governnnmt,” says Plato, “ is worthy of a real philoso- 
pher,’’ f 'fo present a proper stimulus to the dcvelopement of philoso- 
phy, and a Aoiieie in which it may really become eilective, it is indis- 
pensable tb.at the system of -government should here-constructed, anti 
that there should be established in the state •* a power guided by the 
same views, as those which would dictate the regulations of the Platonic 
legislator.”]: 

It is no wonder, says Plato, that the gt ..rality of people reject 

* from pago 7<>. 

'I' lS1r,Bfa'cfy a^!oiv fho/x T(ui' v'jv n-yrdfCcffiu WAfw;, f>. 

4 AfyjVei T< au Iv i ]> 't'.asi. K6y{^j TKi ^ i/xg rev ccihlv C'vxtij ^ai 7u & 

vCfxeO<rr,g Tag vout g lyiO/ig. J>. ‘J'Jtl, 
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tijcse doctrines. They have never b* * * § ecn any thing of the kind re ilizo,! ; 
they have never witnessed a virtuous man, or a virtuous class of men, 
at the head of a governmeiit; nor have they ever been accustomed to 
hear honourable and free addresses, conuerU?dly devoted to the dis- 
covery of the truth. (])p. The community are not to be 

indiscriminately condemned, but endeavours are to be lused to unfold 
to them the philosophical character, and to dissipate the oblocpiy which 
has been heaped upon it, l)y a calm statement of facts ; in order tliat 
they may not imagine that we arc eulogizing ^hose whom they arc ' 
accustomed to hear called jihiiosophers.'*' If they see the matter in 
tliis liglit, will they not alter their opinions?! The reason wliy the 
people are unfavourably disposed tow.^rds philosophy, is on account of 
those w'ho ha\e imj)ropcrly intruded themselves into the science; who 
are full of liatred and insult towards c.ich other, and whose discourse 
consists of nothing but ])eisounlitit‘s. | Th<' genuine philosopher has 
neither leisure nor inclination for this war ol' abuse. Me desires only 
an opportunity of applying his princi])les. And if a demand slionlcl 
arise for liis interference — if he should be permitted to mould hinnan 
institutions and manners, according to that pattern which study and 
meditation liave traced out to himsell^ — it will be generally acknow- 
ledged that from him alone can tlie public virtue and happiness ema- 
nate. (p 

tShould a king or ruler endeavour to apply these jirinciples, there is 
great probability that lie would fail and be mined in tlie attempt. Hut 
some one or other, in the lapse ol* ages, must at last siiccei'il; and he 
would uot lind it impossible, in establishing the IMatonic regulations, to 
create consent on tlie part of the citizens.^ 

Maving thus ox})OM'd the maimer m which a vicious government de- 
liases the current jilnlosopliy, J’lato next unfolds, more* in detail, the 
])rocess of education by which the mind might he best adapted for the 
all-important task of' guiding and goyorning mankind. Jn early youth 
his chief attention would In* given to llie bndy, to render it strong and 
lii^altliy, to prepare it i'or military fatigue, and to make ir an etficient 
minister of a philosophical mind. || The boys are also to be taken 
within sight of liattles and danger, and their helia\iour under these 
circun*iAtanees is to he w^atched. After this, the mental exercises are 
to be presented to them; 4- for IMato would not apply the least severity 
to enforce learning, in case of rt luctance on the part of the pupil. £Ie 
is of opinion, that no <*ompidsory acquisition ever impresses itself 
deeply on the mind; that slavish machinery slionld not be brought to 
hear upon a freeman ; and that the youthful genius may bo more 
fully detected and appreciated, if there is no forcible interference with 
its proceedings, (pp. 70,277.) Aritlimotic, geometry, and mathenia- 

* M)i nivv Sro» rtZv 'ko?s,}^iZv xcKrrry^feT, tkv. p. 

"! *11 oUt Tivcf 'yyhkvyLhnv yh 17 <p$oysTy r<v juij (p$oytfrp, af 0 oy 6 v rt xal 

-rr^ooy<)vTa f iytJ yiv yig fft ‘Jrpo(p$ixa’a<; Aeycu, or* e» oX/yoig Tttriy ^ynyai ux o Ttp 
yaAeTT'^y Sroj ipCfftv /yy<yni«5a#. ibttl. 

4 T« yaAtTraJg <ptAocro<p{()(v‘"rHg -jroXAaf ixitVHg iir/tif thai rwf f^a>(>tv » 

yy) TTpe^xov iTTtKrxiX'-jfiKXxiTac, AoiSofgyhuf T« auToig xal (ptAoi/rby$r,itji6vii>; tyevTOff, xa) 
X^yir^ TTVitjUiyug. ibid, 

§ ’E0sX.<i/ v^oiiTu jSg roX/raif, p. g32. || Tniiptcriav (piAoffOtptiji xrw//eVnr, p- 

4 - UoTiaiy itri y^h 7 rpo$x\\tty, 
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tical astronomy, will form the chief object of their study. For all 
mental a])[)lication ought, in Plato's opinion, to be subservient to one 
grand end — to withdraw the mind from the contemplation of particu- 
lars, whicli arc ever variable and fluctuating, and to fix it upon those 
eternal ideas of which these particulars are tlic manifestations. By 
this iiR'll’.od alone can the knowledge of truth and good be attained. 
To unfold therefore the ratiocinative powers; to enable a man to pene- 
trate by means of liis intellect, extricated from the disturbing influence 
•of sensation, into the essence and reality of things,* * * § is the leading 
purpos(' of all instruction. 'I'his power of investigation and analysis, 
accom])anied with tlie capacity of stating and illustrating its results in 
conversation, is called by Plato the tliaUrtk /;eTU7’.t Mathematical 
studies apjiear to him highly condueixe to the formation of this power; 
inasmuch as tlu^ parlicular subjects of the reasoning hardly arrest tin? 
mind at all, but transmit it onward to the general truths which are the 
object of researeli. (p. <'3G4.) Iflato says, I>ewever, tliat this leading 
purpose was not recoguised in the actual state oi fontheinatical tuition, 
(p. iiG.j.) Astronomy also lie remarks to have been abused m the 
same manner, (p. ^iG8,) and also music. Tp. 

But though tlie creation of this^ dialectic power be the ultimate de- 
sign of the Platonic education, yt t it is no part of our philosopher’s 
system to commence the teaching of it at an early age. If communi- 
cated thus ])reinatur(‘ly, it will, ho thinks, he misemjdoyed, and diverted 
to cliildish and paradoxical contention : and since it requires less skill 
to refute by means of sophistry, than to ward off a sophistical attack, 
children will make use of the art indiscriminately against truth and 
falsehood: — their means of dis<Trning the former from tlio latter will 
tlms be impaired, and a sceptical indifl’erence generated in their minds, 
(p. 280.) For these reasons TMato ])roposes a preliminary education of 
the jiarlicnlar science s {TTfioitau-iia^ p. 270), From the time of the cemi- 
pletion of their bodily training, until twe nty years of age, fp. 2/7,) 
they are to be eanploved in iliesc particular studies, the principal of 
which seem to he* geometrical and mathematical. t At tliat age*, tJ.e 
most eminent among rhemfo/ ar(‘ to vary, in some de'grcc, 

their inode of study. 'I'heir attention is to be brought more to the 
points of union and ccjntact among these sciences, and tliey ifrc. to ]>c 
taught to abstract hat all liave in common, from tliat wlu'di distin- 
guishes any one in parlictdar. 'Fliey are thus to bo gradually with- 
draw'ii from particulars, and approximated to the study of general 
truth. § By this previous noviciate their aptitude for dialectic exercises 
will be measured; and, at thirty years of ago, those whose forvvardnt‘ss 
is the most distinguished || are to be advanced to a more honourable 
post, and are considc'rcd fit to embark directly and avow’edly in that 
important study. They are to employ themselves exclusively in this 
exercise for five years.-f At thirty-five years of age, they will com- 

* ii/rt iiC fftJro $ txacrov Spft,' p. 270. 

•f *H S/aXfiKTiJti? Suv«yu/f. pp. 270 , 271 , 

'I Ti xal yea»/>i«T/r<ty» xw rriffy^g nff 9r^oirai3f/«;. p. 27fl. 

§ T« jjy^rifiarci iv rii XffatttKf. yeit4/itvoi, Tvrotg ^uv«xT»ov, tif £rtJvc\|/<> e’xtjtf- 

TJjTOf iOJjjKwy x«l rijg rS c-Vrop ^va'ftvg- p. 277- 

j j) ’Ex Tojy iTfcypiTafV ?r^<iXj'<va/<«K>v. p. 278. 

4' ’Ew' yu&r0cA>)-4/e« evS<^*ya»V xw trwrovije /Ar,lh TTfxi P* 281. 
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yncnce tlieir active career, for the acquisition of practical experience. 
For fifteen years they are to he employed in subordinate fund ions and 
in war, and are to be exposed to those temptations which public lift* 
])resents, in order to examine whether their previous education has 
taken firm root within their bosoms. Those who pass throu^li this trial 
vvitii unblemished reputation, and who disrin«rnish themselves in action 
as well as in study, are coasiden d as qualified, at fifty years of a^je, 
for the task of instructing and ooverninp^ their fellow-creatures, (p, 281.) 
The rest of their’ lives wdll be r-inployisl in im.- ’ovin^f themselves and* 
their community into a conformity with that idea of irood, which their 
education has taught them to contemplate. They will elfect this prin- 
cipally by diffusini^ pliilosophy and ni *n(al improvement ; but when ne- 
cessary, by assuming^ each in his turn tlu' burden of ])olitical manage- 
ment and regulation.^' After taking peculiar care to h'avc behind them 
another set of good governors to maintain the constitution, by strictly 
watching the education of tlieir successois, they wnll depart for the 
islands of the blest, and the city will sacrifice ^to them as gods. This 
descri])tion apjdies to women as well as to nu n. (iliid.) 

It should be remarked, that Plato supposes his jdiilosophical caste as 
assuming the government with gn'at reluctance, and rerpiiring compul- 
sion to force them to tlie task. To strip the magistracy of its atl- 
vantages- and to place it in tla‘ iiands of unwilling occupiers, is the 
soh' mode, in his opiuioii, of ensuring good government. For, if the 
situation is valuable and attractive, the]>ow(‘r of tlie rulers will be con- 
tinually crossed by tla? warfare and oh.sl ruction of competitors ; and 
thus internal contentious will be unceasing. A philosophical miiHl 
alone can despise political conseqntaice : and there can therefore 
1)0 no reluctant possessor of the seat of government, except a pbilo- 
so])her. (p, ‘2oa.)t 

' ’iSo^TiXf Tfi ayyi^l)! 7! yf"' •■1, y xi i xjti aC / xai xn* 

fAJiCiv; y:iTyy.iicr/LjiL7j -jf.? y it \ ..~t r f t(' fCv* "oV vrfo; if /Aoaci p/-)tv 

Cr to ycfog vkJ', .f,''); xa) aftyovToig 

ty U~ef /rc?^efi>; t^tyy, p. CjSI. 

i’ This dortrine of rerKlcrin^ the v of juKVor iin(lL‘'^ij in onlcr to ex- 

< lurk* ron:prtilion ter it, m* ' ins at lir-t .soinovvluit iircposti'rous, 

Hut it i3, in n'lility, h rousi'ilnit intmaue from a priiicijili' which PJalo throujrh- 
odt supposes, and \vfdcli other u riters .suppose ako, vJieu it'-uits their views, though 
they do not pursue it with tlie same coiisisteiK \ and siiif.crity as lu' does. This is, 
the uiititness of the people to judt^e (orreilly in matters of !;o\vn)nRMit. 'Hie only 
lunde of excluding fompelition for power A^oiild as.su redly be, what Plato hero pro- 
poses, to strip it of its attr.ietions. If, therefore, competition be a bad thinu;, this 
exjiedient for prcvCntiust it is of course adranlagi'ous. Now a struggle between any 
two competitors always occasions an appeal, by the weaker of the two, to the people. 
And if the people arc really unlit for any sound cleeision in matters of government, 
all interference on their part, Avhelber constant or occasional, must be pernicious, 
and tliercforc every thing which c.'ii^ses a recurrence to it must also be pernicious. 
Supj>osing, tbeicforc, th.'it the people arc thus incapable of deciding on national 
measures*-s ipposing their judgiuentson the subject to be habitually wrong and only 
o:easionally right — it follows most demonstrably that all competition feh-the posse.s- 
siouof power must be pernicious. In otherword#, absolute poAver, in the hands of a 
single man, must on that supposition be the most beneficial to mankind of all con- 
ceivable establishments — a conehision which the profound reasonings of Ifobhes 
have also deduced from the same fundamental principle. 

It should be observed, that Plato's exclusion of the people from all share in the 
business of government, proceeds not so much from any Ioav estimate of their acltial 
rapacity, as from his univcrBal doctrine, that no man is to exercise more than one 
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In the early pail of the conveisation Plato hail eaiisrd Soerates to 
remark, that there were tour species of cxisiin.i^ ^iovernmeius, all de- 
fective. fie now makes him, at the request of (-ilaucon, enumerate and 
classify them — a timocracy, an oligarchy, and a tyranny, (p. i38a.) He 
illustrates the bad tjualities of these governments by predicting the 
gradual degeneracy of tlie Platonic constitution, and its transition suc- 
cessively into the four vicious systems. And as he imagines the cluirac- 
ter of the citizen to bo moulded by the constitution under which he 
lives, Ikj takes the same ojqmrtunity of tracing the alterations which 
the deteriorated government would produce in individual conduct and 
opinion. 

All changes in every constitution emanate from the possessors of 
powiT, wluai internal dissentions take jilaee among them : il’ they re- 
main in liarrnony, however small may he their number, the conslitution 
cannot ])ossihly he shaken.'^ Upon this principle, IMato ]iredicts the 
decline of his syj?lem from the giadual deti.i ieration in the breed of 
governors. Prom this failun‘ and degeneracy ot iMhiral worth, they 
will no longi r continue to pursue vvith ( ipial steadiues.' the plan of 
education chalked out for them. i''irst, tlieir musical studies —next, 
their gymnastical e\ercis(‘s, will be negleeted. A portion of the go- 
vernors having thus become eorrupt(‘d, there will arise among them a 
diversity of objects and desir(\s. 'Phe degenerate half will aspire to 
the possession of wealth and other individual enjoymcnis ; the re- 
mainder, preserving their former character, will still continue to aim 
exclusively at the punctual execution of tlieir duty. The result will be 
a compromise between the two. (p. 2<S8.) The ruling class w ill retain 
in some measure' their previous habits of living in common, of public 
gymnastic exeTcises, of abstinence from husbandry or any private traf- 
lic. (p, But they will divide among them, and approjniate, 

lands and houses ; they will enslave;, and holel niere'ly as neighbours 
and domestics, those whenn lliey formerly watchexl as freemen, as 
friends, and us purvoyeirs to their wants, f They will be apprehensive e>f 
the influence and agoee v ejf genuine wisdom, anel will bestow' all their 
countenance upon brae ry anel tahaits for stratagem ; they will be coii’ 
tiinially in a state of disscaition ; tiieir desire of wealth w ill not mani- 
fest itself openly, on account of tlieir public and regulated iftode oi' 
living, but it will l>e exhibited by many surreptitious and indired 
methods ; tlu'y will treasure up money in secret places, and will lavish 
it upon their wives and otlmr fi lends (p. 5289,); the laws w'hich re- 
strict their private lives will become odious and insufferable, and will 
be evaded by every practicable mode. 

Tlic military spirit and ardour, stripjied of that bridle which educa- 
tion had l>vfore imposed upon it, will vent itself in private broils ; and 
this will foster among tliem that spirit/)f rivalry and sense of (indivi- 

calUng*. lUtloesnot thcrot'orr, accunlinir to him, beseem men of aay other tiaclc to 
take eof^oizaace cd’ the concern!) of the fiovernment. llohhesS extrusion of tin* 
people is foundeit upon radical luiStriist of their soiiiulticss and capability. 

* ot/ TToia-cK ‘TToXiTstoi /tASTABiWet ch’Jts th syovTOf Totf oVav h 

c/UTty TMTty Jtli'Atri,' lyy/Vijrai' St, a/v ttJivv ohtyov ij, «8»5>aToy h/v7j6)jvo«- p. *80. 

’F./f, MuoXoyrjcrrxv yrjv /Atv xa) vlxhg H(xravtifiotfAtvfi\ig IhtwcroLff^oii' t«> Si vplv 

/p\jK9TToii6»ovg inr* aurwv, (piKoD^rt xxi Tpo:pia^f SoukaxTix/Ae'^oi rcri nepruKOUs 

Ti xal 0ix6Ta>' iycyrtfj a^TOi To^t'uau n xa) <puKotyf}( »<jiwv tjrt/itKtHaOot. J> 
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dual) dii^nity ^vlJicll Plato gives as ibe characteristic of tliis first period 
of corruption. 

Conformahlo to this perversion of the government is that of the in- 
dividual citizen : the sound instruction of a rational father is crossed 
and counteracted by the vicious inclinations which his mother, his do- 
mestics, and other society, implant in his bosom. From tliis mixture 
of counsel a cliaracter is formed, olxhiratc and htit slightly tinctured 
with letters or elegance ; a patient listener, but no speaker ; savage to 
slaves, and gentle towards freemen; obedient to his commanders, and 
thirsting much for political and military renown ia'rging, however, to- ‘ 
wards avarice in l)is old age. (pp. 200 — 

ON AS. -5^:8. 

My Ohoron, what visions have I seen, 

Methoiight I was enaiuourtvl of an Ass ! ShaK.s. 

Proad este jtrofani ! Ava^inl ye witlings, who with gibes and jeers 
would turn my honest conct'ptions into mockery'. I address not ye; no, 
nor the poor human butts on whom ye hnvik your poort'r jests, 

though by your smiling ye seem to think I liad no such sfidf in 

my flioughts as bipods, not even those who wear (lie head of HorroM ; 
hut as the tinu's are (uilical, and eipnvoeation might undo ns, it may he 
well also to premisi* that though my rclbrences be altogether (puulrii- 
p(‘dal, tluiy mount not to those' golden Asses (nf‘t of Aj)u](‘ius, I dare 
avtn), whicli are placed upon royal tables, and whose panniers laden 
with salt (assuredly not Attic) Tuinister stnnuhuits to the palates of 
kings and courtiers. No— my paj)cr means what it professes: it is 
dedicated to donkeys, J('rusalem poneys, but who have no patrony- 
mic right to be t(;rnied any thing but Asses. 

Every association connected witi) tliis most interesting animal is clas- 
sical, venerable, liallowed. At the f(‘nst of the goddi‘ss Vc'sta, who 
vs'as preserved by the braying of an Ass iVom the attacks of the 
liiimpsacan God, that animal was solemnly^ crowned; and in an old 
Calendar still extant the following note is written against the month 
of June : ** Fostum Vestm — A.simis coronatur.” As we know that 
many (jf our customs arc derived from Pagan institutions, is it not pro- 
bable (hat the crowning of our Laureates originated in this vSiiperstition ? 
'fhe Gnostics worshij)ped this long eared <h*ity. In the precincts of 
the Holy Land, thongli not invcste<l with idolatrous honours, the Ass 
was held in high respect and rcv(‘rence; and 1 know not any contrast of 
fate more affecting, any reverse of gramlcur, even including that of 
the Jewish nation itself, more absolute and wretched, than the present 
doom of this outcast quadruyied com]|)arcd with its former lot in Pales- 
tine, where, as the use of horses w»as prohibited, the Ass was tlu? royal 
beast, wliosc covering was cloth of gold, w^hose liousings were studded 
with the carbuncle and the pearl, and wdiosc provender was sbowored 
down into royal mangers. Deborah, addressing her song to»the riiler.s 
of Israel, exclaims — “ Speak, yo tliJit ride on white Asses, ye that sit 
in judgment.'* Jaiv of Gilead, we are told, had thirty sons who rode 
upon as many Asses, and eoniiiianded in thirty cities; and the holy 
writer wishing to exalt the grandeur of Abdon, one of tlic judges of 
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Israel, proclaims that he had forty sons and thirty grandsons who rode 
upon seventy Asses. According to a tradition of the Jewish Kabhiiis^ 
one of the ten privileged creatures formed by God at the end of the sixtli 
day, vras tlie identical beast bestrode by llalaam, the same that Abra- 
ham loaded with wood for tlio sacrilicc of Isaac, which Moses Jong 
after employed to transport his wife and sou across the desert, and 
which, still existing in the depths of some unknown and impenetrable 
wilderness, will continue to be miraculously fed and guarded until tbc 
^advent of their pretended Messiah, wheti be will mount upon its back 
and ri9e forth to cojupn'r all the nations of the earth. 

But, leaving these reveries, must we not admit, unless we join Maimo- 
nides and Gregory of Nyssa in considering the whole story a vision or 
allegory, that the animal whereof we write is the same that on the 
flowx'ry hanks of the luiphrates. saw the Ang(d of the Lord standing 
before it with a drawn sword, tinned aside thrice into I he path oi‘ the 
vineyard, and when smitten for crushing its master’s foot against a wall, 
was miraculously endued with speech that it might rebuke its infatuated 
rider ? When llie jiriesTs and elders looked forth tnesi the towius and 
temples and w'alJs of IJierosolynia towards Lli(‘ valley hi neath, where 
the multitude were filling th(,‘ air with Hosannas, and spreading jirdni- 
hranches before the Sa\ionr of the world, who was destined to over- 
throw the Sophists of Atlu'iis and the J'agaii Poutiils of all-compunnig 
Rome, they lielield him liding upon — an Ass. ixeader! if thou iiast 
been more fortuiuitt.* than he who now addi esses thee, and hast been 
enabled to pick up a little hook of liemsius entitlial, “ LdUi^ ' 

I counsel thee to lay it next thy heart, fur it disserts of most longeau d 
matter, and is ricli in asinine reininisceiua's. Don’otless thou hast passed 
the Pons A.si/ium/n of the matluanaticians -thou hast laughed at tlu' 
punishment inflicted by Apollo upon the Phrygian king —thou hast 
feasted on the third Dialogue of Lnci.in, wherein hi* relates his .uU 
veiiturcs after being converted into an Ass by a sovcei ess- - and hast 
been enrajitured vviili Ajuilems's most exipiisite and imaginativi* ex- 
pansion of this liction ; and if thon eanst still deny tiiat the Ass wlio is 
now passing thy dooi. instead of being loaded with sand and cabbage , 
bears a rich fr(*ightag of snered, classic al, and scientilic assocuiioie 
and concepts, 1 tell thee thou art duller “ ibaii the fat weed tl^at ruts 
itself at ease on l^etlu-’s wdiarf,’’ and ineritc‘st tliyself that appellation 
W'hich limits all thy ideas of the passing ([u.ul rupee!. 

Poor, shaggy, half- starved, mauleil and maltreated beast ! wdieii T 
behold thee — 

'' Fallen, fallen, fdlen, fallen. 

Fallen from thy high estate — ” 

and, alas, too often “ weltering in thy blood ! ” and yet hearing tie. 
insults and torments w'ith a resignation, a fortitude, a heroism, tliat 
would do honour to a Stoic philosopher^ I am not content with tlu* poet’s 
exclamation- 1 love the patiemt meekness of thy face,” hut fee I 
tempted fb transform the common wdiercon I encounter tlice, into the 
greensw'ard of the fairies, that I may say with 'J’itania — ^ 

Cornc, lie thcc down upon this flowery bed, 

While 1 thy amiable checks do coy. 

And stick iniiak-ro.ses in rhy deck smooth liead, 

Anri kls? thy fair large ears, my gentle joy 
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Tho reader will say that 1 am full of my subject; and plcailiug 
guilty to the charge, I confess that I know no sound more atfeeiiug, 
more pathetic, than the braying of an Ass, “ startling the night’s dull 
car,” It seems a “ sense of intolerable wrong,” an outpouring of long 
accumulated griefs, the delivery of an agonized soul, the hysteric of 
exhausted patience ; and while the sides distend as if the heart were 
bursting, and the deep dosing sigh sends its ap])oaling breath up to 
Heaven, 1 have sometimes followed it, and found delight in imagining 
that there might not only be reason for the poor Indian’s hope — ^ 

“ Wlio thinks, admitted to you equal ^ky, 

Ilis faithful dog diall bear him company — ” 

blit that these long-eared innocents may be rewarded for their endur- 
ance in some garden of paradisaical thistles- some Kden ot perpetual 
pasture, some Elysium of clover. 

What a poor compound is humanity, and how ridiculous, as well as 
ungrateful, is its pride, when we sec beauty and nohiiity converting this 
despised beast into a species of parent, and recei\jng its milk mlo 
their veins as the solo means of health or existence ! I have never he- 
held this unconscious wet-nurse of tlie wealthy standing at the doors of 
our proud mansions, without sending my imngination not only up-stairs 
where the pale sons and daiiglitc.s of hiekness n'clining upon 

their luxurious sotas, but into the sheds and }>cnlhoiis(‘s ot' Kniglits- 
bi idge or l^Miy France, whore then* tour-looted fostiT-lnothers and 
sisters, coinjiellc'd, like tho hairy Issau, to {‘xeliange their biriliriglit for 
a moss of pottage, W'erc ^lorreerin r their long ears at every sound, and 
endeavouring to snnlf llio return of their teeming luotliers, in the min- 
gled impatience of (hdraiuh'd appetite and di.^ap])oint( d alU ctiori. No 
substance is so poor in stimulantb for presimt thought, but that it may 
1)0 reiubn'ed pregnant in its ]>ast coneoctio|^ and future decomposition; 
and as 1 have sometimes gazed ujioii tins foal-purloined niilk, frothing 
into a tumbler, I have traced it haekw'ards to th(‘ eartii wh(‘n it was 
crass, and to the skies when it was ram; and following u in its forward 
destiny, I have f inch'd it converted into the bloom of hiTiuty’s clieek, 
or the sparkle of its eye, or by a still more subtle sublimation refeeting 
and inj^iiring the brain until it finally evaporate in dazzling corusca- 
tions of wit. We arc all compounds of the same matter, and should 
tlierelbre learn to synipatliise watJi all its organizations. 

Although my subject, that I might he strictly asinary, has led me to 
a gravi' and serious treatment, it is not unfertile in more trivial sugges- 
tions. In England, where cruelty to animals of all kinds has attained 
it '- uuiximunu tliis Paria of the quadrupeds endures so large a share of 
outrage that I have sometimes imagined tliere must be a special ’ro])ln t 
reserved for its drivers ; and as I once fell into conversation with an in- 
tlividual of that class, I cndea\<oured to explain to him the doctrine of 
the mot('mpsychosir, insisting on the probability that he would one day 
an Ass himself, and receive exactly sucli usage as he besiowed. 
Being assumed, io answer to his inquiry whether there was any thing 
“ about that there” in the Bible, that there was grave warranty for the 
behtT, he appeared staggered, mused aw’hile, -and then exclaimed, 
“ Veil, Sir, there's von thing, if it's ever so true — I never hits mine 
over theliead ;” — a circumstance which so reconciled him to tlie doctrine 
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of Pythagoras, tliat he let fall a heavy blow upon his beast's crupper, 
and disappeared. If the Ass be not entitled to rank as an escpiire, C'er- 
vanies makes him at least a squire-hearer, wh(.Tear> the squire hiins('lf 
is only a shieid-beart^r ; and our long-eared hero was formally dubbed 
a gentleman by King Charles. A Mayor of Rochester, just at the 
commencement of an elaborate address to that Monarch, was accompa- 
nied by the loud braying of an Ass, when his Majesty exclaimed, “ ()ru; 
at a time, GentUtnin^ one at a (iinc.*' A common tradition attributes 
the black lino, or cross, upon the shoulders of this animal to the blow 
indicted by Balaam ; in allusion to which a witling, who had been irre- 
verently sneering at the miracles in the presence of Dr. E’arr, said 
triumphantly, Well, Doctor, what say you fo the story of Balaam’s 
Ass, and the cross u])on its shoulders?” — “ Why, Sir,” replied the 
Doctor, “ 1 say, that if you had a little more of the Cross, and a great 
deal less of the Ass, it would he much better for you.” A singer once 
complaining to Sheridan that himself and his brother (both of whom 
were deemed simpletons) had been ordtTod to take Ass’s milk, hut that 
on account of its expeusiveness, he hardly knew w'h.ii ♦^hey should do.— 
“ Do?” cried Slunadan, “ wliy suck oue aiioHier to he sui 

G(‘ntle reader, whether of tliat sex whose limbs hang together against 
the ribs of this forlorn animal, from a side-saddle, or of that more 
ponderous gtmder that doth lie^trlde his narrow back like a Colossus, 
if in tliy summer jaunts to Afargate or Brighton, thou dost make him 
minister to thy pleasures, toiling through tlie sun and dust to bi-ar thee 
to cake-smelling bowers, and t('a-dispensiiig shades, (), bethink tliee of 
his regal stalls in Pah'vStine, and grudge him not the thistle by llu' way- 
side: recall his silkim liousmgs, and have pity on his gorg'd and ragged 
sides: reiru'mlx'r Ins glorious burden in tlu' valh’y of Cislron, and 
respect his present wretchedness: ninse upon ilu‘ fate of Balaam, and — 
cast away thy staff'. ^ 


SONN F/r. 

Till-: VISION. 

'I'hhrk is a blest \uice in the Sabbalb air 
Of houls rejoicing, on their Maker’s day. 

Anti my tlark s|)irit, ou lier mortal w'ay. 

In hoiy tlmught a uioment hovers (hert'; 

And well forgets this \aiii earth’s gloom and glare, 
Hershew'* of transient date, and gauds, and play. 
Beating her prison-house and bonds of clay, 

Sle Strives to mingle with the good and fair. 

O earthloss visions ! dear to my sad soul, 

Pour )onr rich beams with more celestial 1 
And chace these shades of doubt and vain desire 
'rirU o’er my spirit thus their daikness roll ; 
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THE POETUY OF T.IFK. 

Lifk, like literature, lias its poetry, the illusions of which are ocjudlly 
enchanting with the spoils worked around iho mind by the Muses of 
Parnassus. They “ steep the senses in forgoliulnoss’' of what is hast' 
and unw’orthy, and lead us into ftirv retreats and ehariiied bowxTs. 
Tlie poetry of life' e wnprises our ai^reeahJe sensalioas, our tcndcinesses, 
our magical associations of thought, our spii it-stining emotions, and^ 
our noblest enthusiasms. With the faiiguing realities of our bViug it 
has little connexion, but all that is just an.i generous belongs to if. 
The indefinable feelings of the soul, the ov( rfiowiiigs of tlie heart, 
the thoughts tliat lie too deep for tears,” tlie lialloued ret;oljcctions 
of by-gone events, the impressions made by tlie beautiful and the sul)- 
liiric, the nameless objects that embody themselves in dim outlines on the 
mind, but of w’liieh we can scarcely discern iho forms -these compose tlie 
poetry of our existence. Its eharaeter is sirietly ideal: it has little 
connexion with business, or trade, or trafiie, with eating or drinking, or 
witli any of the common occupations which vve piirsue. It is essence, 
not gross matter -spirit, not substance. 

Its character is varied, and some tem])«‘iam(’nts pariak(‘ more largely 
of its impressions than otliers. The ieehngs experienc'd uliile gazing 
tipon a calm summer ocean at • ve, on a leafless tiee, or uu the brown 
honors” of an autuiimal laiids<*ap(*, tin* odom of a fit>v\<*r somelimes, 
the tlirilJing felt af a l.tle of heioie decils, tin' deliglil exjx rieiiced on 
treading up<)n a spot consecralul in history, oi \ioiting 

Lands reiiownM ni iiHaumunits of Lid/' 

the nielaneholy reniembrauee of f(»e de.id, tlie ardour of genius, the 
zeal of di'volion, and .similar sensations, belong to ii. • 'I'lii* young 
love of the innoci ut heart, its tiiiud advances. Us golden liopes, and 
its dreams of happiness, ev(‘n fla' aims of ambition aii/i tlu* tlii.st of 
glory, are efjiially its ])ro))(Tty. “ 'flu* -timUi'ri'd” dv'sires and 

hopes with which ^^e iiuild edifua's of unsubstanti.d bliss lliat melt 
aivay as soon as erected, and the schemes ubicb \m proji'Ct for the fu- 
ture ' itlioiit a probai)i!iiy of iheiv c<niij)letl(}n, are among its cherished 
dlusionsf Tiiough but the na ////>’ gem' re/ n/* of our lives, it is, 
perf >p^, the attribuleof our exKsteiiei' to winch n(‘ me most attached. 
Tlie mere business and habits tliat every revolving day repeats are 
dull prose which we rcatl as a task- -like th<‘ statutes at fj.irge full of 
endless tautology and sickening rcjieliiion. The varied sensations 
that co^ huto the poetry of life never tire: they were framed to coim- 
t^''' iaiiCL tl irksomeness of ncci'ssary duties, 'fhe pictur(?s of ima- 
ion, inged 1th “ colours dipped in neaveu,” prevent our beiiig 
chilb to dcalli by the cold cereij^onious roiiluie of matter-of-fact ex- 
istence. Thus, whalf ViT embellishes, sweetens, or refines life, from 
the vivid impressio t. of j-oiitb to the mournful but pleasing ni'ininis- 
cenccs of age, is a part of life’s poetry. 

t threw ujf my wimbiw yesterday to listen to llir* resounding or 
rimhoivii) of the successive peals of thunder iluring ri ..tmin : they fol- 
lowed one another like tlu' echo of cannon diseharg(*d among moun- 
tains, with a deep cavernous protraction of sound The pleasure T 
experienced at the moment belonged to the class which I havi* been 
VOL. V. NO. XX. M 
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describing. How ilitforent from such enjoyments as are merely sensual! 
The latter may be designated as tlic prose of our existence ; and some 
of it is, no doubt, pleasant reading, but it wants the s])irit, the stamp of 
immateriality, winch the oflspring of the mind, those fairy creatures 
of the eletnent," always bear with them, fhey seem not to belong lo 
this world ; we get them so by siiatehcs and glimpses ; tli(‘y are like tlie 
seen in tlu; Ilenvens by astronomers, wliicli apjK'ar to be little 
openings into regions of jnfmitc liglit and splendour. The sensations 
* whiehf viewing the suhjict m this way, we may properly denominate* 
pot'tical, giv(‘ to cMsti'nee ?ineloying dcOight, L iu‘inhodi(Hl as tlu*y arc, 
they cannot one of tlKau be s])art d IVoui our scanty stock of pleasures. 
"I'hey gi\e ns a l‘ore-tasti‘ of wliat i-. perhaps the nature of the enjoy- 
ments of spirit nal beings : ibr tliey seem under tin; diri'Ction of .igenls 
ol' a superior juitnre. 

What a reaching out ol' the soul, an ard('iit longing of the mind 
after something *tlial is al)ovi^ mortality, we sonu'limi's (‘vpiM ience ! 
Who has not I'cil ('moUms bcvoiul thi‘ power oi langnago to ilcsenhc 
at a glorious sunset, wb.en the sky is decked in th(' neia t colours, and 
cloud is pill'd upon cloud in goigi'oiis magnincence, among uhicli ima- 
gination pictines 

Pui|5lc r.istlcs \\brr<’ umI turicts frown, 

Ot ',('.t-fi,ut irrf,,oi added spin's ami town. 

Or \\<i\ ing svie.nlis ol miow ^pic.ul o’er llu* blur. 

J\ow streaming wddly m (bsoider new. 

And ('\er (.hanging r 

Who does not aspin; to mingle in the sc(*ne. rainbh' in fairy Vales, oi 
climb mountains <d' ruby and clirysubte ^ Wlio, ulnm walking out at 
night and viewing 

Idle elcrnal lights that live aloi*"., llu- sky — 

does not leel a v\jsh to Ibng biiiisc If fiom earth into llic abyss oi‘ space 
that intervenes, and attt-mpt to reach those tmknovvn orbs and bathe in 
their fountains of living hrigbtncss f 'I’lm remcmbiMiue ol' a hi loved 
fri'-nd or relative, long d. ceased, brings Inm often, wnlioiit waninig, to 
the mintVs eye, pt'viei in evt ry iVatuve, alH ctiiig us with a pleasing 
melaneholy ; this is p noeidaily the case whuii w«; dieam- i'or dream* 
belong to the jioi-lrv ol' life. 'The rush of recolketiou that eoines 
suddenly upon tJu- nmid, hrmging iiji even the Jeelmgs of Imyish days 
with astonisliing iresiiness- a liirgoltiii song, re-bc.nd by accident, 
certain strains ol mnsii*, the lirst coming of spring, the solitude of 
wild and .sublime scent ry, dark with woods aiul precipices, where 

cl thousand phautaslcs 

H(gm to throng mti> the memory, 

Ol (-alliiiu: shapes jikJ beckoning shadows d -e, 

And aiiy tongues tliat syllable men’s names — 

the ridipg over a wild heath where no human habitation appeals and the 
silence of doKolatiou seems to govev every thing — all raisi- timittcrahle 
feelings, which, with many others dillering in character and intensity ac- 
cording to thi-dilfevent degrees of onr conslitutional susceptibility of such 
impressions, may he styled the romantic of life’s poetry, being the 
ithqsI lofty and spiritual part of it. The impressions of love and friend- 
ship^ ol' the beautiful ami sublime, the relish for the higlu r classes ol' 
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art, Biich as sciilpturc and paintinii\ form anothor kind of sensations un- 
der the same head ; anjong which may he ranked almost all tiu* virtm s 
that do honour to human nature, and are distinguished from moclKmical 
and coarse jiassions and worldly pursuits. Ihisiness, money-getting, 
calculation, politics, nothing in short that is mathematical anti corpo- 
real, that is, “ of the earth »''ariliy,” can he designated as the *' Poetry 
of Life/’ 

Tlio world of life's jiootry is golden, as well as that of (he poet of 
literature; to wliom it furnishes the magic hy which, llk(} Timothelis, he 
Swells the soul to rage, or kiiulk ' ^ofl fieslre , 

Hut language is too limited to dcscrilio i(. I’lu' Poetry of Life is felt, 
not syllabled — it is wild, solemn, and inuMiildy, or 
Musical a"- i*' Apollo’s laic,” 
or sublime from its vastuess and obscurity -it far 

“ Heyond dim earth exalte the swelling ilu)aaht.” 

Touches wliieh recall its vivid impressions are frcf^neiitly slu^wn in the 
productions of gifted men ; bur these are so mniiite a ^lortion of the 
^vliole, and language is so inadequatf* a nicdinm to convey e\(ui a frac- 
tional outline of their character, tleit tlu-lilliiig up of tIu* parts must ho 
loft to t1:*e mind, 'fhe most artlul ami swei-tcst combinations of 
language are too material tor p I'.nting (he subtle sluidows and colour- 
ings : they only si rvi* as remembrancers to bring bai k st-nsations that 
are past, in order to ilelight ns by their la-v ivi/ic.Uion. 

Hut the jnghest Poetry of Life, or. nhat is tin- saim- thing, the finer 
irn}>alses of our natiin-, tlie glowing fancii s, the ardent r-motions, (he 
sweet iniagiiiings of the soul, are evc-r-y day Ix-commg dosi-r and more 
I ('tired inmates of our bosoms, 'flny are less frc(pienll\ imparted - for 
t]i<i m.'fss of mankind are getting h'ss por-tical ni ter Img. 'J'his is b('- 
cause of their intangihh* nature: the world is hn-y in Inmting after 
siihstances, no matter liowbase i7iay be thm* comjiosition. airy 

jK'tliings” of the mind, that reason camot com])re]ieiul, m.'ithematics 
])rove real, or arithmetie g.iuge, an' held as of lii'h* value. Hut the 
Poetry of Life can never be (-xtinct; it is .i pari ofom natures ; .and if 
there be^cold ascetics in the world who scout every thing that a line 
cannet measure and a diagram demonstrate, still there are othi rs left 
u’ho will C(7ntiime to revel in “ fairy hctioris,'’ and forget at times 
the painful realities of ('xistema* in the miglity Msions of (lie iniagina- 
tion — for these can be enjoyed wliere the showy appliances of life are 
wanting. We are told, indeed, that, as the march of reason advances, 
tliat of i. jagination will retrograde: as if mankind can over become 
f lly S’ ' iecu to reason’s inlhu nce, and passion and feeling hold a 
snoor hnaie station in the limnan breast. Keasou may, perhaps, tem- 
per w:.at it cannot subdue. But* where is the individual wlio (md re- 
.si.st grief by reasoning ijion its inutility, or conquer love by reHt cdng 
on its tran.silory luOme — * 

— — - Who can hold i fire m his haiul 
By thinking on the frosty C.uicasus, 

Or cloy the hungry edge of ajipeiilo 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 

Whip me under the gallows” the cold pliilosopher that would 
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banish the Muses from liis ropuhlio ; but the wretcli that would wish tlu' 
Poetry of life and feeling to be i-xtinot, let him for over dwell “ bt 
cahht^ e ’// as Dante has it — 

III tlame, in fro-t, in cver-during iilgln. 

What else is there tliat is worth the “ wliips and scorns” of life? It 
is painful to reflect that, in large congregations of men, who mingle 
together for olijects of husnu ss or polities, every year seems to wear 
• away yiore and more of the finer feelings, and reiuh’rs the mind more 
unsiiscc])tihl(' of the ]dcasiaes of imagination ; hui much of this is the 
result of long hahit and ot‘ locality. The Poetry of Life can never die 
while we are cons<*ious breathing animals. • To those wdu> smile at it, 
and are still daily e\|H aieneiug more or less of its inthience — who feel 
only indiireront towards it heeausi' (hey w31 not aeknowhslge it to lx? 
tile great charm of our being, I shall only address tlie words of an old 
w'riter respi ctiug, pet sous mseu.^ihle to jmetry in general. Hut it’ (fie 
oil such a Ihit !) yrui he borne so nean* the did-iu iking ( araract of Nilus, 
that you cannot heare tic? ])laiiet-Iikf‘ mnsike of poet ry — if you haue so 
earth-creeping ;i mind thal it eannol lift itself v[> to lool<i to the skie of 
poetry, or ratluT, hyri certain rustieall disdniiu' will Ix'come snehainoUK' 
as to be a .Moniiis <if p(K’tn'i‘ — then, rhongli 1 wil not wish unto you the 
asses* eares of Midas, nor to Ix' drua'ii by a poet*s verses as Hubonax 
was, to bang Imnsidf, nor to h«' rimed to thaitli, as is •^aid to be done in 
Ireland, y<*t this iTuieh muse 1 must send you in tlx* hehalfe of all 
poets — that, wlnle you hue, you liin‘ in loin* and never get fauour, t’or 
lacking skill of a Sonet, and wlu ii you die, your memorie die from 
the earth for want <>f an epitaph.^’ V. 


so VN i«:'i , 

/.AXOril. 
ru'itl/f K 7 (ft st I i>n 

Sion, tliine e\c Ik heM .md WJ jiL Uk> LiU- 
O’lT I mei ind teiiijile cnnishlinji ni deeae. 

The ere.hmg (ailuinn and tlie talliiii; , 

And saw ilic deadly jia!ene.-.s of disuuy 
'[’he fares oiTliy trenihlmg piiests an ay, 

Aed liigh-hciiu maids and inarroiis desolate, 

Aiui help’avis intaiUs -.adly led au.iy 
Tleiei,- the lianghty foe in mourufnl state. 

Aho\c thy scaUer’d ruins sadly scaleil, 

]^e\»)ieil (’ity! fr«)tii thy woes .mi vain 
Tliy gl aiiee upturn’d to ifeven for rc^l inlrealed. 

Say — didst thou then bethink thee of the stain 
'Fhe guilt of which tliy nu asured erinu-s eoniplcted 
On hun thy haads haii crucified and slain? 
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THK LIAU. 

S)c/T\ts, voiKihofi-^Tat do\u>v Sr% iK Af> i/n^W^js 

MiOutr re K\oiriti)y, Oi'roL veBdOev <{)i\oi tlfftv, ( )i)\ Sv«. 1.'4, 

Sfij^ I reckon myself one of tlic most accomplished liars of the day. 
I tell a lie the most readily, the most ingeniously, the most unhhishingly 
ol'any of niy acijuaiiitance. But that is not all : not only are my hp^J 
hilse, hut I lie with my eyes, T he with niy gestures, 1 lie with my 
hahitual carriage : iny shovel-shaped liat is a lie, my snnfl-cofoured 
ilittoes and hob- wig are li^sij the bright ]><)lisii of niy Day and Marlin 
blacking is a lie; in .short every thing alioul me, from the tUafness of 
niy ears to tlio shuflle in my lieels is a mere imposition and ,i thorough 
faheliood. 

So com[)letely indeed am T embued with ilu* spirit of ili et'prion, that 
1 do not think 1 should now make you this anonymoi|j> communication 
if I liad not a sort of cMinviciion that Vtui will not believe me. Ijuclan 
thonglit hnnself excused lor wiiling lie^ in liis.rfue histoiw, because he 
g;n(‘ for notice; and I considei my.self as dirogating in nothing from 
I lie nnii y and simplicity oT my chara<‘ler, by tc lliiio truths that wall 
mi^lcad moie tlrni the most ingcnuiuh ficiif.jis. I have often pondered 
nujst seriously hut without being able to anivi^ at any satisfactory 
solution of till* (lillicully , upen the reasons vn hit^li have, iiuluced man- 
kind to lesenl so de('j)ly llic Jmj>uliUion of ialsehoml, and to consider 
it as a stain upon the leputatifui, which nothing hut blood can wasli 
awiiy. 'riien whole reasonings on this subji et s{'em to me vf'iy eapii- 
cions and ahsnrd. For, admitting tiu ir ow u piiauiscs, and allow'ing 
(what 1 am vei y tin from beiiyg disposed toi’omi (U ) tliat a lie has some- 
thing in its nature so very diserediUihle, yi'i “all (he hlood of all the 
1 lowards" cannot alter the natnn* of things, and make that true wliieh 
ism itfjell j’als* ; and 1 cannot conceive how a man grows a bit tIu' lesis 
i\ Ian, by hi'eoining a mmden'r into the liargaim But, leaving this 
j'O'ur t(» ni'an- easinsts, I must take h ave* to Hinark, teat the pn'hrninary 
alHurdity i; not less of being vi morialiv olfeiuleb c«t. the ini]mtation 
ilseif; seeing not t>uly that all mankind, mori- oi h indulge m this 
bgure oj’ rhetoric, hut that cliildreii and savages (thoM* nearest to a 
state of nature) art* the most egiegious liaiv>. is llu rc a nation in tlu' 
civilized world that does not pride itsi'lf iiiost upon those pas.sages of 
its e.irly history, vvhich aie tJit* most paljcibly and extravagantly false? 
llav(‘ not the Greeks tlu‘ir Ilereuh's, and their ('admus, and their 
Theseus, and above all, that arch impostor and liar, their Ulysses ? 
Hav* ’ K t!ie Romans their Romulus and their duintus Chirtius { tlie 
Peruviai ' llicir iMuuco ('^apne ? the Irish tlicir Milesius, and the Kng- 
iish llieir Troja.. Briiti’ ? If lying be so lenible an offem e, why do 
uf read with so much plcasiir#, Herodotus, and Uivy, and Vb rtot. 
liiars, says the pro\erh, should have good memories : - the\ recpiirc 
also iugeimity, inwmlion, rhe promptitude of aii improv isatftre, and 
the lucid conijiirehcnsion of iiitcilecl of a tlrsi-rate mechanist. Liars 
also require gieat judgment, in ordi'r to see clearly wlirn a lie will 
and will not tell, and likewise to taki* care that it be not thrown away'^ 
on an inadequate subject. 'J'his*! lake to be the moral of the apologue 
id’ the iShejiherd's Boy and the Wolf, vvliich figures in ilic fust book wc 
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put into the liands of children. That mendacious guardian of the 
sheepfold was in tlie habit of calling “ wolf’ from mere wantonness 
and sport, to luiigli at liis comrades, — a most reprehensible practice ; 
whereas, had he kept this fiction for some great occasion, he would not 
have lost his lambs. 

Besides tlie qualifications already eniimoratcd, a liar requires great 
self-possession ; that modification of courage which confers command 
of countenance ; and that species of perseverance which is falsely called 
obstin,acy, and which enables the liar to bear up against the clearest 
evidence, and to assert the most hardily when proof weighs the 
heaviest against him. From all thes’o considerations, 1 am inclined, 
then, to think, lliat the importance attached to giving the lie depends 
upon its being a slur upon the understanding ; and that “ you lie’^ 
means nothing more than, “you arc found out,” “ you want the talent 
of lying like tiuth,” “you area bungling blockhead, and use a weapon 
without understauding its management the criminality, like that of 
the Spartan pickpock<}(:, being placed altogetlu l in the detection. The 
same indeed is the case vv.uh respect to borough traflic, cheating at cards, 
cj'hti. re;;, robbing “ tlu' King’s exchequer,” and many othe, pleasurable 
and profitable amusements of tin* like natun*. 

Having premised tlius much cmicerning the art of lying, I shall pro- 
ceed w'ith the immediate object of my letter — a sketch of my own life. 

I received from my parents what is called a liberal education; and, 
after spending thn'c years at college, was articled to an attorney, with 
whom I was initiated into the mysteries of tl\e law. My master’s office 
was a climate congenial to my nature. 1 was particularly delighted with 
those theoretical tamperings with the truth, called “y/t tions of the laxo 
the process of ejectment, with all its gratuitous suppositions of actions 
that never were done, and of things tliat never happened, was my 
especial deliglit ; but my joy was without bounds, when, on entering 
into the practice of the law, 1 found a fitid so thoroughly adapted to 
my talents and dispositions. My pvogn ss accordingly was rapid. I 
was early admitted a partiu'r in the business, and 1 have no doubt that 
J should have speedily made a great fortune, but unluckily being en- 
trapped in giving evidt Mec by a close hunks of a counsellor, and thus 
compelled to speak the truth against my inelinaiion, I was very 
abruptly struck off the roll, and dismissed to exercise my talents in 
some other profession. 

“ The world w^as all bi'fore me, where to choose,” and I chose to be- 
come a paragraph-collector for the daily journals. It is astonishing 
the scope this em])loymont affords to a man of bright parts and men- 
dacious disposition ! Ilis writings may be considered as the chronicles 
of whatever is not. accidents that never happened, fires that never 
burned, floods that never quitted the bed of their river, feats of horse- 
manship and of pedestrian exertion that wxre never performed, battles 
that were never fought, treaties that w'ere never signed, marriages 
which? were never celebrated, ft'tes that w'ere never given, “ lame 
ducks” that never “ waddled,” ghosts that never appeared, volcanoes, 
storms, earthquakes, duels, murders, and highway-robberies, all mere 
etifeji ratipniSf and children born with more heads and members than 
ever were found in the bottles of a show-anatomist, Tlie political in- 
telligence of such a writer is like the decree of Demosthenes alluded 
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to. by JEsehines. Hist criticisms have the decided advantage of not 
ibrestaliing the works they review, but ratlicr enliance the pleasure of 
the reader, by the surprise of finding so wide a disagreement between 
reality and representation. His family anecdotes are perfect additions 
to national biography ; while, if he sometimes insinuates an imaginary 
fault in the character of his heroes, he fully makes amends by a cor- 
responding supposition of virtues liberally conferred upon the objects 
of his paid panegyrics. 

From this department of my natural vocation I was driven, some-, 
thing like Sir Francis Wronglioad, by saymg r/y when I should have 
said 7w : for, by an imlu^^ mistake, I scut .i paragraph intended for 
an Opposition ])apcr to a Court journal. It was inserted without exa- 
mination, and the Minister was accused in his own demi-official gazette 
of a gross peculation! “Ipie hubbub was extreme; the editor was 

rated, and lost half his j^erision ; the proprietor was (but that must 

not be told) ; and I was kicked out of the office, atvl threatened w'ith 
an indictment for libel. 

Being reduced very low^ in circumstances J»y this unfortunate event, 
my next appearance was in the character of a mute at a funeral. But 
the change in my fortiincsS vendcTcd my rueful countenance so faithful 
an index of the mind, and iny sorrows were so genuinely unaffected, 
that 1 soon became (liscontenteJ wnth a station so uncongenial to my 
talents, and embraced the ofler of a (piack doctor to w rittJ the state- 
ments of his cure.s, and to give the last touclies of patlios to the 
deplorable cases of incurable malady, which ho had most miraculously 
restored to health anil longevity. 

Tlie next step J took is not difficult to foresee. From lying for 
others I commenced liar on iny own account, by stepping into my em- 
ployer’s shoes, pirating his nostrums, ])arodying his handbills, and 
turning /Fscuiajiiiis myself. I shall not tell you the names under wliich 
I practised, for I am sure you would not believe me: suffice it to say, 
that by dint of impudence, threats, flattery, and a. female cottric, I 
succeeded as wxdl as the best of thi; regulars, he he who he may, and 
soon wormed myself into a genteel livelihood. Had 1 been as prudent 
ns clever, I sliould soon have realized a handsome fortune ; but re 
y//? pi/r la flute .v'e/t retour/ic par te tambour, I gavi' sumptuous en- 
tertainineuts, kept a dashing cijuipagc, and played deep, in order to 
make my way in genteel life; and before I could qualify for a vote at 
the India House, a newer and more audacious impostor obtained pos- 
session of public credulity. 1 was obliged to abandon my profession 
— my patients having first abandoned me. 

Fednced to the lowest in my hopes, and without a shilling I could 
call my own, I found resources in my genius which arose even from 
my very distress. A liar, indeed, if any one, may boast lor^quejr .sum 
bicn amtprimCf ffec. ; for if necessity be the mother of invention, a liar 
can never be so truly great as w^hen bis necessities are the most iiressing. 
Thus it happened that at my utmost need, and when absolutely without 
a dinner, I found my way into the Rotunda at the Bank, and unhesi- 
tatingly bought ten thousand Consols ‘ for the account.* 

The profession of a stockjobber w^as certainly made for me, or I for 
the profession— that, of all other trades, is the one in which ‘‘ nothing 
is, but thinking makes it so.'* No one ever was more ingenious in his 
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fictimiS) nor laid them more cleverly at the door of a creditable aiitho^ 
tity^tban I. No one ever played the game of brag with more confi- 
dence, swaggering away a fierce bull, at the very moment when speculat- 
ing for a fall, and iindoing by my subaltern agents what I affected to 
do rnyscJf No one ever concealed mortification with a more smiling 
exterior : no one was more ingenious in letting bis friends into a good 
tiling, and taking equal advantage of their scepticism and their credulity. 
When really possessed of news, I have told it in a way that every one 
•has tlu^ught it a “ taste of my own quality and I have let the world 
into the st'crct of fictitious intelligence, by dropping Ji “ most confiden- 
tial letter” where it was sure to be found. Regularly twice a week I 
contrived to be seen leaving tlie Toreign Oifiee, in Downing-street, 
upon no better grounds than an actpiaintanec with the housekeeper ; 
and T had frequent expresses from France, tliat contained nothing but 
an old Drapcrui hhwi', or the last new caricature. 

But, not to betray all “ the secrets of my ])rison-liouse,’' it is enough 
to say, that with such talents failure was diliicult. and I soon became 
rich ertough to feel the fwll force of .lonathan Wild s »r'iom, “ that a lie 
is too precious a thing to be wasted.” Accordingly I begcJi to think of 
establishing myself in the world, and of looking out for a wdfe. 

Never, in the long course of my iniiltifarioiis career, did I so much 
need tlic full extent of my resources .as in my character of a lover. 
That is a part in which the honestest and the fairest dealers ofusallare 
sure to dissemble : — wliat then might not be expected from my talents 
and habits? 'I'he whole art and mystery of courtship consists in dis- 
guising vices, feigning virtues, concealing delici(*r\cies, and counter- 
feiting raptures, in gross adidatiofi, an aflbeted oversight of female follies, 
a false air of forbearance and indulgence, a calm temper, and the trans- 
version of every defect, moral and physical, in the objects of our pre- 
ference, into a beauty or a jxTfection : always bearing in mind thkt this 
must be practised with rigour in the exact proportion in which, after 
the ceremony, the lady is to bo treated with neglc'ct and contempt. Is 
the party a porpoise? nothing is so becoming as cn bon point. Is she a 
walking skeleton? nothing so elegant as a Mi lit- nymph-like figure. Is 
she a fool? what chan ing simplicity!. Is she a shrew? how pregnant 
her wit! Then tlie srnall-pox gives an interesting variety to a ■counte- 
nance; a nose like a knocker confers expression; bad teeth jwevent an 
eternal senseless giggle; and a foul breath is — absolutely imper- 
ceptible! 

What, however, adds to the charm and the difficulty of these practices, 
is the reciprocity of the contest. We arc not only required to carry 
tlie war into the enemy’s country, but to protect our own frontiers. 
The lady is often the greatest liar of the two ; her interest in deception 
is the most urgent, and lier education is not iinfrequently directed to 
this “one tiling needful;” so that it fe often, in these cases, d fripon, 
fripon and happy is the man w’ho is only duped in the arrange- 

ments of^ th^ settlement. 

The first lady with whom I engaged was one of this class ; and it is 
not saying a little of her to tell, that she was as great an adept in simu- 
lation and dissimulation as myself. Her devoted tenderness, her affect- 
ing sensibility^ her thousand nameless attentions, so gratifying to vanity, 
and therefore so winning, bad nearly united me to the veriest she-tiger 
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tiiat ever gave battle; Inii the fortunate fall of a lookkig^lasa so threw 
the lady oflT her centre, as to give me a very intelligible notice to quit; 
which I accepted accordingly : and, backing aut witli the best grace 1 
could raUvSter, made my bow, and for that time escaped unhurt. 

'I’he next lady I addressed was, in her wajq also a perfect living lie* 
She was of a certain age— tlie most uncertain, as Lord Byron justly re- 
marks, in female biography. 

1 never heard nor could engage 

A person yet by prayers, or bribes, or tears. 

To name, define by speech, or \viii,e on page, 

The period meant precisely by that v ord, 

AVhich surely is exceedingly absurd. 

She seldom appeared in open d.iy without a veil, but sat at home in 
rooms shaded with a verandah, and farther protected from the intrusion 
of too much light by muslin curtains. Slie remained mucli on a st>fa, 
and rarely ventured to cross an open space withoul taking somebody’s 
arm, or at least drawing a larger square .sliawl over her shoulders to 
conceal the stifl'ness of her movements. Jli^liair was black and pro- 
fuse, and her teeth wliite and regular : both, as Martial has it, were her 
own; for the artists who sold them had been duly paid. Her age waft 
eight-and-Lweiity — an age at which, for many years, she had pertina- 
ciously stuck; though latterly, those who best knew her adinned, that 
she b('gan to retrograde, and become annually younger as life advanced* 
Tin's ailirmation, however, I was the less disposed to credit, as the 
party herself was observed to allude to tlio subject much less fre- 
quently than formerly, and therefore tlid not give her friends such 
opportunities of knowing the truth frdm the best source. Her air was, 
perhaps, too girlish and llirting for the time of' life at whicli she chose 
to remain, but tlien it betrayed a most winning innocence. Her pas- 
sion was sentiment and line feeling, and, except in the arrangement of 
her marriage-articles, her notion.s were romantic and high-flowiu I 
had hitherto been so closely occupied in vvateliing the progress of my 
own deceits, in measuring every look, and guarding every (expression 
of my own carriage, that I had paid comparatively but little attention 
to others; especially to those of the softer sex, with whom J had main- 
tained but little intercourse. Like the “ good saint, ” I 

little knew 

What the wily sex could do. 

It is not, tlierefore, surprising, that with such an antagonist I was 
nearly bitten; and the “ fair ruin” (to quote once more the Irish Ana- 
creon) had nearly brought matters to an i.s.swf , when an issue which 
accident discovered, not tmvfulli/ begotten,” prevented our joining 
issue, and so put an end abruptly to the jirojected marriage. 

It is not my present purpose to detail a long series of love-adven- 
tures : suflice it, that at lengtii I r/ir/ marry ; vsdicn the truth, most 
involuntarily on both parts, soon came to light. The lady had much 
few er charms and many more debts than she liad pretended,* while my 
pecuniary obligations were at least ten times as many as I had ever 
ventured to disturb her peace^jf mind by alluding to. She fiad also 
concealed a long episode iu het early life, not very compatible with 
virgin innocence; and I for my part did not mention a cc^rtain senti- 
mental friendship I maintained writh a widow, who benevolently reared 
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d faihily of helpless infants, and encouraged them, in defiance of the 
law’s intelligible axiom, to presume that they had a father, and that I 
Was the man. 

Being thus, as Father Luke has it, “ settled for life,” I had a spare 
stock of floating dissimulation on hand, which I determined on laying 
out on the canvassing of a borough. Here, Sir, I could tell you much 
of the false promises, falsely made and falsely received, in the obtain- 
ing a seat ; the false interests represented by the sitting member ; the 
false sujipositions admitted iu the forms of the house ; the false ter- 
giversations of rats, and the falser steadiness of more thorough -going 
partizans ; tlio false arguments used to carry a cause, and the false 
statements made to cover deficiencies; but “lightly tread, ’tis hal- 
lowed ground.” There arc certain “ six acts,” which must cut short 
the thread of rny narrative. Referring you, therefore, to Major Cart- 
wright, Lord L and other atrli/ friends of reform, I shall con- 

tent myself with Remarking, tliat in my own case the voters were 
worthy of the roprcsentativ(‘ and tlic represi iui^tivo of his constituents. 

“ Practices as notorious^s the sun at noon-day,” me the right of 
selling what I had bought ; and in this part of rny life i in no respect 
derogated from the dramatic unity of all my actions. 

My next step in mendacity was mad(‘ in diplomacy. But 1 was so 
far false to the dcliniticai of an ambassador, that all my lies were not 
told for the good of the country. Iiulectl, it would not be easy to 
say what good was intended by the greater number of them ; for few 
of our plans had any intelligible vseope. We most frequently struck 
into crooked paths and by-ways for tire sole purpose of avoiding the 
high road of honesty and fair dealing : “ Po/ifKjucs aux choux et aux 
n/rr .s,” wc were not imfri'qucntly the dupes of our own art, and were 
often deceived by our eagerness to escape deception. 

Notwitbstaiuling the general belief that Jolin Bull is not good in 
tins department of slate, and that, let him treat with whom he will, he 
generally ends, like a cully in a bad hoiisi', by being forced into a light, 
and compelled to pay for llie broken heads ami glasses, to tip the 
watchman, and find bail for his good behaviour; still 1 should feel 
disposed to flatter mys U’ with some success in this line, were I not ob- 
liged 10 confess, that in the modern way of doing business, iporo is 
obtained by the downright path of corruption, than by the most com- 
plicated scaflblding of ingenious fibs. It has now, imleed, become an 
axiom, onniihus cl iippi.’i not uni ct tonsoribusy that lying is only useful 
when you want to spin our. a negotiation, but that for bringing matters 
to a conclusion, there 's nothing like a Bank-note or a diamond snuff- 
box . 

About this time I got (for once in my life against the grain) into 
another lie, quite e(pial to the rest— I was engaged in a duel ! The 
aflair originated in a lie; the courage with which I went out was a lie 
(for in reality it was .sheer dread of being called a coward, and so 
losing thd emoluments of office and the pleasures of society, that in- 
duced us to go out) ; the pretence on whicli we arranged an accommo- 
dation was a lie ; tlic profession of regard whicli accompanied our re- 
conciliation was a lie ; tlio narrative we printed in the newspapers of 
the transaction was an abominable lie ; and nothing was sincere in the 
whole business, but the satisfaction with which wq left Chalk Farm in a 
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whole skilly and the chagrin of the by-standers that nothing 
the telling had happened to repay them the trouble of looking on. 

Having thus arrived at the top of the wheel of fortune, by a natural 
consequence I began to decline. A scries of unforeseen accidents have 
hurled me from prosperity. My diplomacy being rendered ineffectual 
by superior mendacity, I lost my place; a more promising and plau- 
sible candidate threw me out of parliament ; a lie on 'Change, of which 
I was not in die secret, made mo ‘‘ a lame duck," and the false ac- 
counts of my partner put me into the Gazette. The only instance in 
which the Genius of falsehood has proved true to licr (liscipl^ was in 
the lie which lost me niy wife ; — the poor woman hai>pened to lie in a 
damp hod, and went off in a nine-day fever. I am now once more 
where I started in life, — a little, perhaps, richer in experience, but 
much poorer in character. If you, Mr. Editor, will get me a few 

articles to write for the Review, well and good : if not, 1 must 

e'en take to writing lottery-puffs; or, if that fails like the rest, betake 
me to the least profitable, and, therefore most persecuted, of all lies — 
common mendicity. In die mean time oljlf^e me by printing this 
letter ; and it may meet the eye of some one who is willing to pay a 
good price for a good commodity, and once? more sot me a-going by 
employing the talents of your obedient humble servant, 

E'i:rdinand Mkn niiz Pinto. 

P.S. If you object (o some parts of this narration as being common- 
place, please to observe that the traits of falscliood and hypocrisy best 
W’orth relating, in my adventurous lift*, could not be told without sub- 
jecting your Journal to the suspicion ol‘ glancing at eluiracters too 
elevated to ridicule, and too po\v(‘rful to censure. 1 'd toll you more if 
1 dared. M. 


so N N r.T. 

Trauslalcd from Prit an h . 

<Jiicl vago inipallidir, clic ’1 rtolco rlso. 

Tjivrl was a touching paleness on her face, 

VVhicIi chased her smiles, but such sweet union made 
Of pensive majesty and heavenly grace. 

As if a passing cloud had vcilM her with its shade: 
'^riieu knew 1 how the blessed oiie^ above 
Gaze on each other in their perfect bliss. 

For never yet was look of mortal Io\c 
So pure, so tender, so serene as tliis. 

The softest glance fond woman ever sent 
To him she loved, w'ould cold and rayless he 
Compared to this, which she divinely bent 
Elarthward, with angef sympathy, on me, 

That seem'd with speechless tenderness to say — 

Who takes from me my faithful friend away?” 
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^ THE LONDON ’PRENTICES. 

^ *rnE Author of Waverley is again upon English ground ; Auld Reekie 
has been abandoned for “ the faire and renowned citie of London— the 
blooming Augusta of tlie West — the seminary or seed-plot of martiall 
spirits and after having had evoked by this potent unseen wizard the 
spirits of malignants, wliigs, and covenanters, of Scotia s bold cliieftains, 
and rapparees, of our own King John and liis haughty barons, we are at 
Jast presented with a view of the brave ’Prentices of Fleet-street, such 
as theyVerc in the days of peaceful King Jamie. It may, perhaps, be 
imagined, that the miglit and importance of the ’Prentices with their 
clubs is exaggerated in “ Tlie Fortunes of Nigel but it is to be remem- 
bered, that in those days women, and not men, served in the mercers^ 
and haberdashers’ shops (Stowe’s Survey) ; and that the ’Prentices, \ycre 
very different persons from the essenced pctltf{-waitrc,Sf who in our times 
value themselves not on their play at bucklers or broad-sword, but on 
tlie glories of ambitious Dandyism. So oonsidci able a body were they, 
that a tumult excited by ^lieni in the year lol7, occa. ioned the happy 
holiday of Spring to bear the name of “ Evil Ma^-day.” 

“ The sage Cardinal, whom llu* proud King of France did not di!>dain to 
court, and the great Sir Thomas More, wdio once liorc the title of under- 
slieriff of London, were both made anxious by tins aflVav : and the Duke of 
Norfolk, * the scourge of the Scots/ as King Henry called him, wdth 1300 
men, entered the city to subdue the rioters ! On the morrow, to the number 
of 400, some men, some lads but tbirteen or fourteen years of age, they were 
led to Westminster Hall, when with halters loiind their necks they awaited 
the King’s grace ; and three (luccns, «a\s the old Chronicler, Queen Katha- 
rine, his majesty’s consort, Mary, the Vreneli (juecn, and Margaret of Scot- 
land, his majesty’s sisters, long time upon their knees implored the King to 
pardon the deliiKpienrs : which he did after a ''CUmc monition.” 

As during the French Ucvoliition Paris was cmpliaticaily France, 
and concentrated within itself tlie energies of the mnpire, so did Lon- 
don and her population once hold in our own island a pre-eminence 
and importance, of which the progress of population, the growth of 
the wealth of the country, and the advancement of civilization, have 
now bereft her. Ere (liis change' took place, her stout young trades - 
men formed in the mass a body of no inconsiderable physical force, 
ready, moreover, and immediately applicable upon an emergency. 
We find accordingly that in all times of commotion the Apprentices 
were active and forward. During tlie Civil Wars, and the struggle with 
prerogative which preceded them, ” the resolved,” or “ Well-affected 
Apprentices,” as they styled tliemselves, drew up many petitions and 
protestations ami declarations. Jn the affair of the BishopvS they were 
very active. Clarendon has inserted a petition vvliich they on this oc- 
casion subscribed ; and there is extant ^ 

“ A true Relation of the most wise and worlliv Speech made bv (^'iptaiii 
Ven* one of the burgesses of the Parliament, to the Apprentices of l^ondon, 
who rose ih Chcapside upon the coinh-istion at Westminster, on AVednesday 
last at night, Dec. the igib, l64l,.as also the randevowes they had that 
night at the Counter in Wood-streA* * * The apprentices wailing at the 
Parliament-House three days without giving aflroiU or ill-languoge to any, 


Printeil for R. 11. Loud. 1641. 
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they did only with a full cousenl cry down * Bishops and Popish I^ords hut 
coming home by slender companies were set upon by divers cavalicrs» who 
did cot many, and misused most with base language, not only apprentices, 
but men of good rank and quality (calling them ram-headed rogues) to the 
great disparaging ami disheartening of them in their trades and callings. But 
many apprentices being committed, and the others countenanced, caused them 
to swell in blood to adventure the losse of their lives ; and they met to the 
number of 2000 on Wednesday last with clubs, swords, halberts, &c. and 
were resolved to go to the White Lion j and others cried, ‘ to my Lord Mayor/, 
but by the providence of God, and the "rave wisdom of Captain V^cn, iheyk 
were prevented by the grave speech that iolloweth * 

We spare our readers this oration. After its conclusion the narrative 
proceeds : “ So they all cried ‘ home, home/ with a mighty noise ; but 
some would not be satisfied, but went down to the Counter in Wood- 
street/* The affair ended in the sacking of that prison, and the de- 
liverance of the turbulent Apprentices there 'confined. 

The English have been in all tim(*s distinguished Jby that wholesome 
and honest pride which manifests itself in cor^’orming to the condition 
of life, whatever it may be, into which the ilidividual may be thrown : 
the national temperament is strongly opposed to the petty vanity of 
arrogating an equality \vith any class in society, to be ranked with 
which they do not possess solid and indefeasible claims. The English 
yeoman glories in his trim jack- 1, clean smock-frock and clocked hose ; 
and is far above any attempt, ridiculous and abortive as it must prove, 
to ape the dress or manners of his superiors ; but at the same time that 
he thus feels all the proprieties of subordination, sncli is the admirable 
effect of our institutions and free polity, that he has the fullest and 
most lively sense of tlie equality of all in the eye of the law. The 
sturdy Englishman will not abate a jot ol‘ the important privileges be- 
longing to him as a freeman ; but m ilher will In' depart from what be- 
fits his station. Notu ithstanding this is all true, and, though wx* have 
chosen our illustration from a different order, it is as certainly true of our 
traders as any order in the whole corannmity, yet it does seem that va- 
nity of a certain sort did at one period excite some emotions among the 
people of the city ; that all were not of honest Sir Yen’s sentiment, (see 
“ Fortunes of Nigel,"’ vol. 1.) and that Tunstall was not without sym- 
pathy •in his lamentations upon the ignobility of the mechanic arts. 
There is a curious pamphlet entitled “ The Citie’s Advocate in this 
Case, or Question of Honour and Arms, whether Apprenticeship ex- 
tingiiisheth Gentry.*” It appears to have been written in consequence 
of the anxiety entertained by a certain gentle Apprentice, of a' tempera- 
ment such as Tunstall's, who, in a letter to his father, prefixed to the 
dissertation on this notable question, explains with great naivete the 
origin of his sorrows. By reading certain books,” he says — we 
quote the passage in order to warn folk against the practices which 
may, it seems, tend to unsettte their minds” — “ and conferring with 
some who take upon them to be well-skilled in heraldry, I am troubled 
with apprehensions that by becoming an Apprentice I lose my birth-right, 
which is to be a gentleman, and that I had rather die than endure.” — 
Whereupon the worthy old sire, with very proper spirit, declares, that 

* Printvtl lor Win. l.ec, at llu sign of the Tiirkc's Ffeacl, m*xt y* Miter and 
Phoinix in Fleet-street, 1629. 
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he wll not have the boy wronged, and aay* that the round sum of five 
hundred pounds shall not be withheld if needful. It, we should opine, 
must have been such a compliment as the very Garter principal King of 
Arms himself would have, in those days, been mightily moved by: 
bow far it was the moving consideration, as the lawyers’ phrase is, to 
the inditer of this argument in favour of the Apprentices, must remain a 
question for more subtle anticiuaries and conimenUitors than we pre- 
tend to be. But he does certainly with ardent zeal set about refuting 

* pestilent error "rounded upon the learned folly of Erasmus and the 

incircumspection of Sir T. Smith*, a wandering conceit hatched among trees 
and tillage, whereby the odious note of bondage and the barbarous penalty 
of losse of gentrie is laid upon the hopeful and honest estate of apprentice- 
ship.” 

The writer takes notice of the connexion between the City and the 
Blood Royal of England. He next introduces Tubal, the first smith, 
and the Emperor Rodulphus. The dignity the Corporation is next 
shewn. The charters uf John arc appealed to, and Matthew Paris 
cited — “ Londonienses ({uA;. propter civitatis dignitatem et civium anti- 
quitatem Barones consueviinus appellare.'’ Wo liave then an enumera- 
tion of the great personages members of the twelve principal compa- 
nies, or monopolies, the zodiack of the city, in whose ecliptick line 
the Lord Mayor must ever run his year’s course.” And lest we might 
form disparaging notions of the duties and offices appertaining to an 
Apprentice, we are presented with an enumeration of them : 

** He goes bareheaded, stands barcdicaded, waytes barelicadcd before his 
master and mistresse, and wliilc yet he is the youngest apprentice he doth 
for discipline-sake make overnight old leather shine for the morning, or per- 
chance brushelh a garment, runs of errands, keeps silence till he has leave to 
speak, followes his master or ushercth his mistresse, and sometimes ray 
young mistresses their daughters (among whom some one not rarely turns 
out the apprentice's wife), walkes not far but wnth permission; and now and 
then, as oil'ences lianpen, he may chance to be terribly chidden or menaced, 
but in ordine and in the way to mastership or the estate of a citizen.” 

Mark, gentle reader, for “ discipline sake” is all this humbleness, but 
all “in ordine.” Tin Apprentices of old were, however, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. It was the general use and custom (says 
Stowe -f) of all, excejtt merchants’ Apprentices, to carry the water tan- 
kard, to serve their masters, from the Thames and common conduits of 
London. 

The name Apprentice is derived from the French apprendre, to learn, 
and strictly signifies a learner ; in whicli sense it was formerly used to 
designate law-practitioners under the degree of serjeant fseniens ad 
legem J: the old style was apprentidus ad legem, or apprentieiun ad barros. 
The earliest occurrence of the term appears to be in a charter of the 
12th of Edward III. A. D. 1172, “ C(^ fir mavi Willi elrno fratri meo 
apud London.” drc. &:c. Henry dc Knighton, A.D. 1381, mentions it, 
and Walsingh||m, Rie. II. p. SOI, See Selden’s Fortcscue, p. 2, and 
Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities, p, ,4'i9. 

The citizen.s have been charg^ with entertaining a most especial 
solicitude' for the ample siistentation of their bodies; but a care where- 

• See his book tic Republic^ Angloruiu, p. 169. 

t 'Stowe's Survey, p. 1040. 
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with they were clothed was equally present to their minds. The 
various alternations of violet, scarlet, black, and tadety, in their robes 
were most scrupulously arranged by order of the full court of Com- 
mon Council*, even to the very trimmings and furrings of their wor- 
ships' robes. The exact costume for each feast and holiday is pi'c- 
scribed ; and the same goodly aldermen condescended to define, witli 
equal precision, the apparel of the Treiitices. TJieir gowns were 
“ blew,*' their bands narrow and falling, their liose close, and made of 
cloth, their hair closely cut, their caps flaJ and round. This head 
gear was also worn by tlio journeymen, and it was from it that the ap- 
pellation Roundheads originated. That appellation the Cavaliers 
deemed one of contumely ; hut the Citie’s Advocate represents that “in 
itself, considered as a geometrical figure, the circle is more worthy than 
tJie square, according to that ground in the mathematicks — ‘ figurarum 
sphnerica est optima,’ and in iiieroglyphicks is a symbol of eternitie 
and perfection, and an image of the world’s rotnndifeie!” 

The Lord Mayor and Aldermen, on one occasion, issued Instruc- 
tions for the Apprentices, which shew hoi\^wide was the extension 
of the religious entlnisiasin of the time. They actually recommended 
particular chapters and texts of Scripture for the mc'ditation and pe- 
rusal of the young men; they urged them also to be punctual and 
constant in private devotion, Ut read diligently the articl(?s of their in- 
dentures and to observe them, particularizing with true business-like 
sagacity a speedy despatch of errands and an immediate return to duty, 
and withal gentleness and lowliness of speech. Another curious feature 
of the times appears in the multiplicity of (piotations, Greek, Latin, 
and English, with which is filled the “Just and Modest Vindication of 
the many thousand loyal Apprentices, that presented an humble Address 
to the Lord Mayor.” The ga/iwcn quote largely from Plautus, Euri- 
pides, Aurelius Antoninus, &c., and they evince their acquaintance with 
classical pursuits by bandying the term Zollus Ri?x. 

The “ Citic’s Advocate^’ is not, however, the only assertor of the dig- 
nity of Apprenticeship : it has also a bard whose theme is “ the honour 
of London Apprentices in times forcj)ast, present, and modern.” There is 
a short prose prolegomenon, setting forth the unanimous correspondency 
of that innumerable company the London ’Prentices, and how worthy it is 
of observation that wdiereas from all shires and countries of the king- 
dom of England and dominion of Wales, the sons of knights, escpiires, 
gentlemen, and yeomen, come up to a trade, occupation, mystery, or 
profession, ahd that, however diverse in nativity or degree, there is 
among them such a supernatural sympatliy, that if any real or sup- 
posed wrong or violence be offered one of them, they all engage in tJie 
rescue, and most commonly without enquiring tlic justice or cause of 
the (pmrrill, crying out “ Knock him dowm— he wTongs a ’Prentice." 
Wc fear the following lines wilt not raise the “ Smithfiold Muses’^ in 
the estimation of our readers: ^ 

Wherever London 'Prentices in force combined, 

The adverse party miist^o down the wind : 

* rule Order of my Lord Mayor for the mectiiii? of the Common Council, and 
their wearing^ their apparel throughout the whole year. 
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At home, abroad $ in Europe, Asia, and 
Hot Africa, America , by land, 

^ Or 9ea ; no action worth regard 

Was done, but London ^Prentices in it shared.” 

A great deal has been said of the viciousnes^ of modern eockney 
taste, but it must be admitted, that the ** City Swans” have somewhat 
improved in their notes* We must make another extract — 

" The rayse of London 'Prentices did shine 
Among the inhdcls in Palcbtine 
The London 'Prentices proved men of men , 

And in narticular fifteen of them. 

Before the walls of old Jerusalem, 

Slew and took prisoners eight-and- forty Turkts, 

Boldly adventuring into their workes. 

Two of these Infidels wore great Bashawes, 

Who came to overtop the Christian lawes 
Tfipese fifteen London 'Prcntic^-*, stout blades. 

Named ig the maigtnt with their '.tv oral trades. 

Were kni^Ued iii the field, and their bn^^fit fame 
Shown on faire London city whence they caine.” 

In the margent (margin) these doughty lierocs are enumciated ; among 
them appears a namesake of Sir Yen’s, Wm. Vincent, fishmonger, in 
lack of a better we may write him down the great pi ogenitor of pretty 
Mtstresse Margaret’s lovei. This achievement of the fifteen is narrated 
at length by Sir Walter Raleigh in his History of the Woild, and is, 
no doubt, entitled to as much credence as the recitals in his account of 
his first voyage to Guiana, of the riches of the city of El Dorado or 
Manao, two days* journey in length, and shining with gold and silver ! 
We cannot omit the following account of the institution of the lionour- 
able company mentioned in it : 

Joiiu Hall, a taylor near to Leaden Hall, 

Apprentice of a iiimd heroicall ! 

Ha\ing an itching humour for the wars. 

He from his inasicr ran to follow Mars , 

And at the field of Crccy he did slay 

With bib own hand and sword eighteen that day, 

And prisoner took Count Samsons, for which thing 
He instantly was knighted by the King. * 

King Edward, for Hall's sake and exaltation, 

Did make the Taylors first a corporation . 

Then let malicious fooles this story scan. 

And blush to say a Taylor is no man. 

The author of these lines himself is free 
Of the Merchant Taylors' company f” 


fear these “ specimens of British poetry** may not piove as 
^eeablc^ to our readers, as they no doubt were to the literati of the 
CHty when they were wiitten : they do •indeed evince a very despicable 
taste; andiafford good ground of congratulation Upon the improvemoiit in 
cmlity, well as the increase i"' quantity of books and literature • 
V^st as Ae latter is, it does noti|everlheles& e^cet^d the former. The 
titWj|r the pamphlets which issued from the press in the days of the 
great eivfl convulsion are not less cu^ous Or characteristic of the 
national tantatlian the matter of ^em; — A pair of Spectacles fbr the 
City.*’ — A Case for the City SpectadlesJ* — A Looking-glass for 
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the Well Affected.” — “ A Candle for the blind CiMzens to soeby/'-^ 
“An Eye -salve for the Citizen of I^ondon A City dog m a Suint^ 
doublet.*^ Such ate the singular names of some few of •jjte publicA- 
tions which have come down to us, 

Tlie abolition of the Ron^ish holidays and festivals was severely folt 
by the working classes, in depriving them of the usual stated returns 
of rest and amusement ; and (11 Juno 1647) the apprentices addressed 
a petition to the parliament, praying that the riots and impieties of 
former times might not deprive them of that part of their Jiberties, 
lawful recreations, &r the needful refreshment of their spirits, (without 
wliich, as they gravely concluded, “ Life itself is not pleasant, but an 
intollerable buithcn,*’) and humbly desiring “ that, with shops shut 
and all work forborne, they might be indulged with a cessation of 
labour, which must doubtless in the fruition double the diligence and 
fidelity of the youth.” Tlie chosen favourite of the Niue, the Attic 
Warbler,” from whom we have already extracted, we fear too largely, 
announces tlie result of this application m.the following melodious 
strains : J 

And London piemiccs shall honoured be 
With what btlong-, to them in each degree ; 
r th’ nitenm, as an earnest that with love 
The parliament doth of their zeal approve, 

Once in a month for honest recreation 
A (k\y^ allowed —thus service is rewarded.” 

This concession was made by the direction of a committee of twelve 
of the first statesmen and great functionaries of the <lay. The second 
Tuesday in every month was the time fixed. Among the circumstances 
which e\ iiice the superior importance of the City at this period of our 
history we ought not to fail to notice, that U was in the Grocers’ Hal), 
the Merchant I’aylois’ Hall, &,c. tliat C'ounnittecs of (he House were 
used to sit. But now our ^^onator^> know llieir way to no pai t of the 
City except Threadneedle Street. The Governor-* and Directors of 
the Bank are nioic regarded than the Lord Mayor himself and the 
whole court of aldermen ; and we will be bound to say, that the lords 
of the treasury make moie account of the denizens of Change Alley 
and the Jewish fraternity of stoek-brokers, than of the whole honour- 
able company of apprentices : and we aie quite happy that it is so. 
The viitues of a barbtirian age, and the fine qualities display them- 
selves in times of violence and disorder, make excellent vmiitul for 
romances ancl holiday reading; but it is, after all, pleasant to be able to 
walk along the streets without any apprehension of the apprentices and 
their clubs. There is perhaps nothing in the Fortunes of Nigtl better 
done than the description of the solicitation of mssengers by the aji- 
prentices and sbojnncn : the cleverness and liveliness of Jm Vius ad- 
dresses presents a strong contaast to the tame, subdued, “ Do you want 
any thing, Sir with which individuals arc still occasionally greeted in 
passing through certain alleys of the metropolis. After riJading this 
part of the work we resolved to sgc the thing itself; and under the 
guidance of an experienced friend adventured a passage through a 
narrow alley which leads out of Drury Lane, and is well known to 
notable housewives as a choice ra$rt^ As we went along, vve beheld on 
each side gyeat stofe of cabinets, tables, ebaits, &c. ; but except a low' 
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lyiuiti^ur from one woman^ who did not raise her eyes, as she uttered it, 
from some needle-work on Whicli she was employed, and certainly a 
benignant and eneaur^fc^g smile, with ** Some excellent fOmi- 
tore, Sir/" from another vender, we did not receive any* notice, or re- 
oogni^e any type of the good old usage. It is, we think, after all, in 
dhe unexampled skill and address with which the author of Waverley 
tTpbochei the manners of Auld lang Syne — it is in his antiquarian lore, 
and the magic with which he creates personages, acting, thinking^ 
moving, /md apparelled as of yore — that the trqe secret bf his fascina- 
tion lies* S. M. T. 


NAPOLEON IN EXILE.* 

Thebb is but one opinion, we believe, about this publication, namely, 
that it is a very interesting one. Placed, as the author was, so near 
Bonaparte, in so many trying and secluded woraonts of his existence, 
when even the proudest of human spirits was likely to unbend itself to- 
confidence and familiarity Vdth one on whose kindness was, in some 
degree, dependant, in such circumstances and with such a subject it 
was hardly possible for a man of ordinary capacity to compose an unin- 
teresting diary. Among the sources therefore Which the future histo- 
rian will consult for the means of fully and minutely developing Napo- 
leon’s character, it is not conceivable that the present work will be 
overlooked* There is no doubt that Mr. O’Meara writes with a palpa- 
ble and strong attachment to the fallen hero, and wc will not assume 
that he is uwerly free from either prejudices or inaccuracies. But 
where shall the materials that arc to serve for a life of Napoleon be 
found that shall be Wholly beyond the suspicion of passion or partia- 
lity ? Mr. O’Meara is the willing and sympathetic reporter of Napo- 
leon’s bitterest complaints against those whom he considered as the 
imposers of unnecessary and vexatious additions to the sufferings of lus 
exile* Of these Sir Hudson Lowe is particularly impeached. Utter 
strangers as we are to that officer’s personal character, except through 
this channel, and abhorring, as we do, the idea of condemning any 
accfised«jlidivfdual without a full and patient hearjbg of all that can be 
said in behalf, we abstain from rashly deciding on the governor’s 
conduct. We cannot Iwelp acknowledging that Mr. O’Meara records 
restrictions on Napoleon which, to our humble apprehension, appear to 
have been unnecessary ^'-^such As debarring him from the perusal of 
certain newspapers, and some other traits of his treatment : but in a 
general view of Sir Hudson’s conduct, we hold it but common chanty 
to keep m view ihat his responsibility w^as awfully anxious, and that the 
British Cabinet enjoined him a most rigorous and severe system of re- 
straint Upon his prisoner. The charge o^inhumanity, if it be applicable, 
we apprehend must go much higher than Sir Hudson I^owe. 

Viewing the whole circumstances in which Mr. O’Meara writes, we 
thus receivCf bis statement as an statement ; yet, as welL wishers 

to the investigation of truth, wo rijfccive it with deep and earnest curio- 

* ^MoleouJo Bslle j or, a Volte flfOm St. Helena, Ihe Opiaioizs snd Reflections 
of Na^leon ofDljkhe mlut impoxtaat JSvsutB of hi$ JJh and Ckwcmmeiit, in his own 

Wojp4». By Bimpy K. B^Monra, Bsq. his late S^geon. 0vo. 1822. 
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Mty* U is rigbi t|iat t|i 0 British Public should fcfto# Whatever can be 
leiTOt about a personage* rtk vfhm ultimate iroatmnt titour national 
lionour was concerned. , , 

In the real and credible picture of human affairs, there i» no tiieme 
room calculated to excite reHection than due Jife and dOstii^ ^ Napo« 
leon: a nun whp for nineteen years ehaio^ the history of Burope to 
his l^ography^ It is trap that mere have been men absurd enough to 
doubt even of his abiliiies ; but the world has never yet agreed^ wfihoutf 
some exception, in confessing the talents of great and formidable per^ 
sonages. The pious author of the “ Night Thoughts” forgot to render 
oven the Devil hjs due, when, at the end of one of his cantos, he dewo*- 
ininated him a dunce. Generally speaking, however, Napoleon'^ traus- 
cendant genius has been unquestioned. There has been more dispute 
about his moral intentions and personal worth. Whilst some have 
believed tl^t it was possible for England at least to#havc kept at peace 
with him; to have checked, without extirpating, his power; and to 
luve allowed him to wield it as an useful counterpoise to the tyrannical 
governments of the Continent: others have regarded him as a malig- 
nant spirit, bom only for the unhappiness of mankind, and therefore 
condemned to die on the rock of Ins imprisonment as justly as any of 
the Genu m the Arabian Nights was plunged in a sealed-up^ jar to the 
bottom of the ocean. In trying to judge between such conflii^ng ojii- 
iiions, the impartial mind naturally watcher with anxiety ror every 
glimpse of his character that can be more or less authenticated^--from 
Ills deportment m adversity, fiom the explanations of his past actionti 
and intentions detailed in conversation, and from the expression of 
speculative opinions that in4icate the greatness or (hu prejudices of his 
mind As to his personal character, no hatred that we haVe ever Che- 
rished against his ambition, and no dislike to be rapked among his 
blind and bigoted admirers, shall deter us from acknowledging the 
impression produced by Mr. 0’Moara‘s anecdotes to bC deemcdly in 
Ills favour. They attest the sobriety of his habits, the manly fortitude 
of his mmd in setting about literary pursuits, under citcumstanees that 
would have crushed im ordinary spirit to desj^ir, and the dignified 
tianqudhty and cheerfmness, and even the occasional playfUlneSs of his 
manner, as when he indulged Mr. Bulcomti^'s ehihhten in joining 
their game at blind-map’s buff. Let it be said he grew sullen, 
truculent, and even abusive to the governor ; but let It alsc^ he recol- 
lected that he was suffering what he at least regarded as a breach of 
human hospitality, under a burning climate, and when his mortal 
agonies were making their approach. 

Every thing relative to the domestic details of his life at St. Helena ^ 
must be interesting to the curiosity; but there ate mimy amusing 
sketches of this kind in the boot before us which limits prevent us 
from giving cvep in abridgment, and we shall not consume thqir scanty 
space in apologies. His habits at Longwpod are thus descrilied : 

“ Napoleon’s hours of rising were nncerjsfo* ?CnUch dependingupou the quan- 
tum of rest he had enjoyed during the night. He was in general a bad 
sleeper, and frequently got up at thw or four o'clock, in which case 
or wrote until six or Sffven^ fi when, the weather wis finp, bo 

sometimes went out td ride^ by some Of his generals, or laid dfdw'n 

again to rest for a etfttple 6( hdhrsf ^^^When he rOtfred to bed, be could not 
sleep unless thejaiott perfect sttfteof dorkrtew was obuincd, by the closure of 
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pfttf citapny through which a ray of lishi might paas ahhougU I 
fwcics seen him fall asleep on the som, ^nd remain so for a few m^utea in 
dayji^t. When iU» Marchand occasionally read to him until he fell 
At times he rose at $eiren» and wrote or dictated until breakfast time. 
^4ff, \f the motniftg was fine, he went out to ride* When he hreakfast^o 
'in bis own room, it was generally served on a little round table, at between 
nine and ten f when along with tne rest of his suite, at eleven : in either case 
"ft lafawrchtUe, After breakfast, he generally dictated to some of his suite for 
i few hours, and at two or three o'clock received such visitors, as, by previous 
appointment, bad been directed to present themselves. Between four and five, 
when the weather permitted, he rode out on horseback or in the carnage, ac- 
companied by all his suite, for an hour or two; then returned and dictated or 
read until eight, or occasionally played a game at chess, at which time dinner 
was announced, which rarely exceeded twenty minutes or half an hour in 
duration. He ate heartily and fast, and did not appear to be partial to high- 
seasoned or rich food. C/Ue of his most favourite dishes was a roasted leg of 
mutton, of which 14iave seen him sometimes pare the outside brown part 
ofFt he was also partial to ^priutton chops. He rarely drank as much as a pint 
of claret at his dinner, wiltdh was generally much (hlute I vvith water. After 
dinner, when the sen ants had withdiawn, and when there w».*‘e no visitors, he 
sometimes played at chess or at whist, but more frequently sent for a volume ^f 
Corneille, or of some other esteemed duthor,and read aloud foran hour, or chat- 
ted with the ladies and the rest of his suite. He usually retired to his bed-room 
at ten or eleven, and to rest, immediately aficrwaids. When he breakfasted 
or dinccyn his own apartment Vmltnmr)^ he sonictime** sent for one of 
hid suite to converse with him during the repast. He nc\er ate moie than two 
meals a dny, nor, since I knew him, had he ever taken more than a \ci) small 
cup of coffee after each repast, and at no other time. I have aNo been in- 
formed by those who have been in his service for fifteen years, that he had 
never exceeded that ouantiiy since they first knew him. 

We have, ehort^ after, a minute account of his bed-room at Lonfp- 
woed: 

Napoleon sent Marchand for me ataboutninc o'clock. Wasintioducedby the 
back-door into his bed-roorn,a description of which I^i^hall endeavour to give a*? 
minutely and correctly a^. possible. It was about fourteen feet by twelve, and 
ten or eleven feet in height. The walls were lined with brown nankeen, bor- 
dered and edged with common green bordering paper, and destitute ofsurbacc. 
Two small windows, about pushes, looking towards the camp of the 3 3d 
regiment, one of which was thrown up and fastened by a piece of notched 
wood» Wiud^w-curtams of white long cloth, a small fire-place,^ shabby 
grate, and fircfirbns to match, with a paltry mantciqpiece of wood, painted 
white, upon whmh stood a small marble bust of his son. Above the mantcl-pieec 
hung the portrait of Marie Louise, and four or five of young Napoleon, one 
of which was embroidered by the hands of the mother. A little more to tlu 
right hung also, a miniature picture of the Empress Josephine, and to the left 
waa suspended the alarm chamber-watch of Freddie the Great, obtained by 
jNapoleOh at Phtbdam; white on the right, the consular watch, engraved with 
the cyph^"f B, hung by a chain of the okited hair of Marie Louise, from a 
pin stuck ih the nankeen lipping. The rtgor was covered with a secoml-haiul 
carpet, ^|n|h had once dccorjfted the drnuig-room of a lieutenant of the St. 
Helena a 49 l||ery. J n the right-haiid corner was placed the little plain iron camp 
bedstead #Uh green silk curtains, upon Which its master had reposed on the 
fields ofi^arengo and Austcriit^»<; tJetifreeu^the v^indows there was a paltry 
$eeon4"*hau4 chest of drawers j an old bib<iik-case with green blinds stoo<l 
on the left of th« <loor leading to the next ^attment. Four or five cafie-bot- 
tomed chaira painted green, Wi% standing here and there about the room. 
Before tht^Sdek-door, there waa a^reen cov^ed with nankeen, and between 
that and thO fire-place, an dckifttaluoned covered wlnte long cloth, 
upon wl^h reclined Napoleon, clothed In hjLs white gown, white 
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Joo5«? troWiets> a»d stockings all in one, ^ijjj^indred mwSfas on bis hea4* 
and his {»Iiirt coiliir open without a c^vatr His dir w#is melancholy and 
troufiy . Before hitti stdod n IHile iroun^ tjdbie, with soitffe h|0<|ks at the font 
of ii^hich lay, iu confhsioh upon the carpet^ a heap of had jd- 

teady perused^ and at the foot of tlie sofa facing hiofi^, VNts sospi^dcd a pop. 
trait of the Empress Marie Louise, with her son m heit lo front 

of tte ftre-pbee stood Las Ossea^ with his arm*^ Ihldcd over hni'lHwL and 
some papers in one of his hahds« Of all tlie fsorinet magnt6eeh€e«of the ouce 
mighty emperor of France, nothing Wis present ooept a ?»aperb wash^iand 
stand, containing a silvOf oasin, ana i^ater^Jug 6f lihe same metal, in the left 
hand corner, * \ • 

About hia Own charneffer Mr. O’Moara descftiibos Napoleon speaking 
thus; 

** What sort of a man did you take tne to be, before you beOame my 
geon said he : *' What did you think of my character, and whajtv i was 
capable of? Give me your real opinion frankly,” 1 repUed, " L thott^t 
you to be a man, whose ^ stupendous talents were omy to be equalled 
by your measureless ambition, and although I did not give credit to one- 
tenth part of the libels which 1 had read against you, stfU I believed, that you 
would not hesitate to coimnit a crime, when you found It to be ncceSeary, ojr 
thought It might be useful to you.” Thiiwfs'^ust the answer that 1 ex- 
pect^,” replied Napoleon, and is perhaps the opinion of Lord Holland, 
and even of nuinberj, of the French. I have risen to too great a pitch of 
human glory and elevation not to have ekeited the envy and jealousy of man- 
kind. They w'ill say, ‘ it is true that he has raipcd himself t6 the highest pin- 
nacle of glory, mnis pom y mrwti, tl commit hmucovp ih crime^^ (but to attain if, 
he has committed many crimes)/ Now the fact is, that i not only never 
conmiitted any crimes, but J ne^cr eten thouglil of doing so. toiyours 
manh avK Vopinioit de giandes masus et les ^vlnemcmy (I have always gone 
with the opinion of great masses, and with events). I havealwayix made pm 
dc of the opinion of individuals, of that of the public a great deal j of 
what use, then, would crime have been to me ? I am toq much^a fatalist, 
and have alvi'ays despised mankind too much, to have^ad recourse to crime to 
frustrate their attempts. J*ai maicht toujoms avtc Vopinion de dng on sia mil- 
hons d'hommes, (I have always marched with the opinion of five or si;^ ipUlions 
of men) 5 of what use, then, would crime have been to ntc? 

In spite of all the libels,” coittinued he, I luve no ftiafr whatever about 
luy fame. Posterity will do me justice. The truth will be known, and the 
good which I have done, with Uie faults which I have coutmitted, will be 
compared. I am aot uneasy for the result. Had I succeeded, I should have 
died with the reputation of the greatest man that ever existed. As it al^ 
though I have failed, i shall be considered as an extraordinary man : my ele- 
vation was unparalleled, because unaccompanied by crime, i i havje fought fifty 
pitchiid battles, almost all of which 1 have gained, I havo franked and. car- 
ried into eflect a code of laws, that will bear my name to the tt^oat distatit 
posterity. From nothing 1 raised myself to be the rnoSt powerfial monarch 
in the world. Europe was at ray feet. My ambition was greats ladmit, but 
it was of a t‘old nature ( d*une ncUure jrotaejl and caused, pttr Its djlntmens 
(by events), and the opinion of great bodies. 1 have always been of opinion^ 
that the sovereignty lay in the people. In fact, the imperJaPgovcnimeiit was 
a kind of repulilic. Called to tj^e head of it by ol the nation, my 

maxim was h carri^e^e^veite aux talem (the career Opeii to ulents), without 
distinction of birth or fortune j and this system of equality is tl^ reason that 
your oligarchy hate me so much.” 

Napoleon waa gruat, and dirf iduch m hia time, whatever pro- ^ 
portion it might bear to the evil ; witness hist code, and continental 
monummits. But when he congratulates himself on having never conj'^ 
mitted a crime, we are fhreed to recollect Toussaint having died Ixl g 
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prisotH aa uncongeoiabt^^s constitution Hi^^awas to 
and he teminda Rouisseau exolaimipg to the |^y itk 
dying momenta, that he gave his i^ul back to its Maker as pure as 
^i| J)aa come iVopi his hands: Let us hear, however, what Napoleon 
to say of his own actions in detaS. The poisoning of the sick^ at 
J'afia he totally denies,, and we believe this charge is now generally 
thought to have been falsely fixed vp^n bis memory. In answer to that 
of having shot three or four thousand Turks sotpe days after the capture 
o/ Jaffa, 

Na])olchn answeretl, It is not true that there were so many. I oideied 
about a thousand or twelve hundred to be shot, which was done. The reason 
was, that amongst the garrison of JaiTa. a number of Turkish troops were 
discovered, whom I had taken a short time before at £l-Arish, and sent to 
Bagdat upon their parole not to serve again or to be found in arms against 
me for a year. I had caused them to be escorted twelve leagues on their way 
to Bagdat, by a division of my armv. But those Turks, instead of proceeding 
to Bagdat, inrew thepiselvcs into Jafta, defended it to the last, and cost me a 
number of brave men to take it, whose lives would have been spared, if the 
others bad not reinforced ^ 1 d\p garrison of Jafia. Moreo>^e% before I attacked 
the town, I sent them a flag of truce. Immediately aitcrwards wc saw 
the head of the bearet' elevated on a pole over the wall. Now if 1 had spared 
them again, and sent them away upon their parole, they would directly have 
gone to St. Jean d*Acre, where they would have played over again the same 
vseene that they had done at Jaffa. In justice to the lives of my soldiers, ks 
every general ought to consider himself as their father, and them as his chil- 
dren, 1 could not allow this. To leave as a guard a portion of my army, 
already small and reduced in number, in consenuence of the breach of faith 
of those wretches, was impossible. Indeed, to nave acted otherwise than as 
I did, would probably have caused the destruction of my whole army. I 
therefore, availing myself of the rights of war, which authorize the putting to 
death prisoners taken under such circumstances; independent of the right 

f 'ven to me by having, taken the city by assault, and that of retaliation on the 
urks, ordered that the prisoners taken at EhArish, who, in defiance of their 
capitulation, hod been found bearing arms against me, should be selected put 
and shot. The rest, amounting 4o a considerable number, were spared. I 
would continued he, " do the same thing again to-morrow, and so would 
Wellington, or any general commanding an army under similar circum* 
stances.*' 

About the libels on his own character he thus expressed himself: 

As yet,*' said he, you have not procured me one that is worthy' of an 
answer. WouW you have me sit down and reply to Goldsmith, Pichon, or 
the Quarterly Review } They aie so contemptible and so absurdly false, that 
they do not merit apy other notice than tq wntc faux, faux, in every page. 
The only truth I have seen in them is, that one day I met an officer, llapp, I 
believe, in the field of battle, with his face covered with blood, and that 1 
cried, ch, <^omnte il est beapr / This is true enough ; and of it they have made 
a crime. My admiration of the gallantry pf a bn^ve soldier is construed into a 
crime, and a proof of my di^i^htiUg in blood. But posterity will do me that 
justice which Is denied to me now. If I were that tyrant, that monster, 
would the people and the army have ffowrf to join me with the enthusiasm 
they shewed when I landed from Elba with a handfulitof men? Could 1 have 
marched to Egris, and have seated myself upon the throne without a nmsquet 
having been ? Ask the French nation 1 Ask the Italian 1 

I hay^^>^ continued he; t^been twice married. Political motives induced 
me to my first wife, whom I tenderly loved. She, poor woman, 

fortunat^ for,* herself, died prevent her witnessing the last of my 

misfortunes. ' Marie liouise b< with yyhai tenderness and affection 
I always treateja bet, ‘ After her fo^^le sepamtipn from me,’ she avowed in 



Ihe irftM fe^x tcn^ » * « het arddlt^^t^ ®**» ***<»IW wkt 
cnariv^rs both atid m|' conduct to her, and mti^riy bvmented W 
cruel separation, avowhig hur ardeot deatre to join me ih my ^ndh. la tins tH« 
result of the conduct of a uofc<diing tytapi? A TOO ia known by 

his conduct to hU wife> to hia famlty* and to thode anw bi^ 1 have 
doubtless erred more or lessen politics, but a crimal have peter com-^ 
milted. The doctor in his bo6k xuakes me say that 1 Wvef cdim^it|ed ap 
useless crime, which is c(juiva!ent tO sajldj^ that I have udt scrUpM tb com- 
mit one when J had any' object in view, whidh f deny idtogetneiu 1 have 
*never wished but the glory and the good of France. All my faculties we^p 
consecrated to tliat object, hut 1 never employed crime or as^asshtattou to 
forward it. 

The Duke d*Engbten, who was engaged upon the frontiers of my ter- 
ritories in a plot to assassinate me, ( caused to be seieed and given up to 
justice, which condemned him. He had a fair trial. Let your nriuisteni and 
the Bourbons do their utmost to calumniate mc» the truth wilt be disodvered. 
Le menson^ passe, la reste. Let them employ all dishonourable means 
like Lord C * * who, not content with sending mel|ere, has had the base- 
ness to make me speak and to put such words into mouth as he thinks will 
best answer his views. €*eU un homme igtkoNe/t^ethsLjffi they wish me to 
live for a short time and do not put me to death,^n wdetio make me aay what- 
ever will suit their purposes. The ruin of England never my intention. 
We were enemies, and I did my utmost to jtain the upper hand. England did 
the same. After the treaty of Amiens, I would mways have made a peace, 
placing the two countries upon equal terms as to commercial relations/’ 

One of the most striking accounts of his gigantic projects, is that of 
having invaded India, in conjunction with the Russians : 

It Paul had lived, you would have lost India before now An agrees 
ment was made between Paul and myself to invade it. I furnished the plap, 

I was to have sent thirty thousand good troops Ke wa^ Iq sebd a similar 
number of the be5>t Russian soldiers, and forty thousand Cos^c^, I 1iva« to 
subscribe t<ii millions, in orrJer to purchase camels aoAthe other Tcquisttcs to 
<ross the desert. The King of Prussia was to have been applied to by both 
of us to grant a pas'^age for my troops through his dominions, which would 
have been immediately granted. 7 had at the same time made a demand to 
the King of Persia fot 4 passage through hh country, which also WOUW have 
been granted, though the negdeiations were not entirely concluded, but would 
have succeeded, as the Persians were desirous of profiting by it themselves. 
My troops were to have gone to Warsaw, to be joined by the Russians and 
Cossacs, and to hare marched from thence to the Caspian Sea, where they 
woul(>have cither embarked, or have proceeded by land, according to circum- 
stances. I was beforehana with you, in sending an ambassador on to Persia 
to make interest there. Since that time, your mipisters have been 
enough to allow the Russians to get four provinces, which mcreasc their terrl- 
totics beyond the mountains. Ine first year of war th^ you v^ill have with 
the Russwns, they will take India from you.^* 

I asked, then, if it were true that ’Alexander had intended to have seired 
upon Turkey ? Napoleon answered, ** All his thov^ts are directed to the con* 
quest of Turkey. We have had many discussions tOj^ther shout it , at 6rat 
I was pleased with Ws proposals, because I though^^it Would enlighten the 
world to drive those brutes, the Turks, out of EuroW. But when Ireflectt^ ' 
upon the consequences, and saw what a tren>cndous weight of power it 
would give to Russia, in consequence of the numbers of Greeks in the ^ 
Turkish dominions, #ho would naturally join the Russians, 1 refused to con*- , 
sent to it, especially aa Alexander wanted to get Cottstantinople, which I ^ 
would not allow, as it would havo destroy^l the equilibrium of powers 
Europe. I reftected that |^ranoe Would gain Egypt, Syria, and che Ulanda* 
which would have been ttiothtng in comparison with wbai Russia wmitliL 
have obtained. I cOnrideted ^ ihat barbariatts of the north. 
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too ppwerfuf, Artd m 4he course -of time tvcil]l| ov<?iV 

(ill Biiropey as I now thinif they will. aJrendy tvwblesy 

nttd Prussia uDitecU Amtm falls and XCngland cannot prevent it, 
JNaneP under the p^sent^family w nothings and tne Austnanj> arc ao litches, 
they wiU be easily overpowered. Cna mzione a colpo di ha^tvne,* 
odcr liulc icsisiance to the UusMans* who are brave and patieirt. Kussia 
19 the more foraudaolej, because she can never di^arin> In Russia^ dnee a 
boldier, always a soldier4 Barbarians^ who, one niay say, have no country, 
and to whom cvety couniry is better than the one which gave thciU birth* 
\yhen the Cossacs entered France, it was indiflerent to them what woraent 
they violated, old or young were alike to them, as any were preferable to 
those they had left behind. Moreover the Russians are poor, and ii is neces-^ 
sary for them to conquer. When 1 am dead and gone, my memory will be 
esteemed, and F shall be revered m consequence of having foreseen, and en- 
deavoured to put a 9top to, that which will yet take place. It will be revered 
when the barbarians of the north will possess Europe, which would not 
have happened had it not been for>ou,sig»on Ingksi/’ 

Yet he denietl ha,ving aimed at universal dominioti. 

1 Ventured to ask if he had aimed at universal douiinion. “ No,” replied 
Napoleon; my mtentioiVV»ab to make brance greater than any other na- 
tion s but universal donniiion'l did not aim at For example, it was not my 
intention to have pa^cd the Alps I purposed, when I liad a second son, 
winch f hftd reason to hope for, to have made him king of Italy, with Rome for 
his capital, uniting fill Italy, Naples, and Sicily into ont kingdom, and putting 
Murat out of Naples ” 1 asked if he would have given another kingdom to 

Murat* replied he, ** that would have been easily settled.” 

Since the fall of Napoleon, the cessation of evils Unit woic felt> or 
apprehended, from his power, has naturally occasioned among all, but 
the scum of wnters, ainodciation of tone with ie>pect to him, which 
was not in vogue whilst men’s passions were excited by the fluctuating 
events of the war* Even commiseration for his hav ing expired cut off 
front die wife, child, and relatives, that w^Ould have willingly shared his 
captivity, is, perhaps, the predominant feeini|5 of the Biitish public at 
this moment. Time, as it presents new objects of public alarm or 
aversion, is not likely to weaken this compassionate sentiment towaids 
a great and faUen enemy. Unhappily, also, whilst his place is so im- 
moveable nnd Ms niche so high in the temple of fame, the progress of 
events is making it every day more and more apocryphal whether he 
was th^ sole and worst foe to the general interests and liberties cf Eu- 
rope amon^ the clowned heads of his age. When the Holy Alliance, in 
the express words of their decree, put him out of the pale of civil 
society, they had hut one means of practically justifying therr Sentence 
o( excommunicatidn, and that was to have acted on pnnciples dianie- 
tricaUy opposite to the ambition, inhumanity, and perfidy with which 
they charged bmi. But how have the Conlinenthl Powuis shewn their 
title to pronounce Napoleon the exclusive enemy of human Rights, and 
deserving^ their hands^ to be put out of the pale of civil society ? — 
potentates have themselves trammed on the independence of 
smaller stafees-^who have comi^itted the uipst flagrant injustice on 
Saxony aud Genoa— who have conspired against the freedom of the 
European press-rwhohafn intetpreted legitiipate governments to mean 
the edicts of n'Tmtkiisk divan— ^who fiave pioclaimed jinnci- 

plcs that* wouM farbiddi?n Lord Exmputh to attack 
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Algiers«^i^ hav© refuised cscmstHuttosia 

have inPaaer^ toen^jii^ Italy, govern- 

who hdvi|h*^o^ witli erixainal touuie^ 

and oxtenmnaiion of Chmtiana in Grtsece, wlv^m' ' codid have 
j^ved by a word of their breathe To Napoleon’^s thetooifyfWi^^can do 
notliiiig worse than to compare his most arbitrary acta am fnifettiiioiMi 
^ wjtJi theirs ; but to mstitute any qompfprkon between thtd^ 1|iiet!ects 
ami his, would be a mean and absurd inanlt to Ips ashes* 


unmAL (iusioMs ov the ieisiu 

Make basket, and ^ood oheer^ * 

And oVcrilk man pat on Ills nuptial gown.** 

Ckiod if* af Xfdsng^<»t 

Within the TecoHccuon of the oldest inhabitants of a sm^U town fn 
Tipperary, a woman of prepossessing deportment, with a boaittSfui in** ' 
funt at her bosotn^ was discovered on a cold autumnal nioriung crouch* 
ing in the hclfry of the deserted and rUSnous 4fl||^ish^hureh. Shd was 
pale, silent, and totally abstracted from mtmly object but thcf^ 

sleeping little beauty in her arm<i. The hospitable i&ibitants of the 
town brotight her food and raiment, and warmly tendered her a shel- 
ter fioni the 1 ude inclemency of the time beneath their homely tOofs. 
t^ho piefoiied, however, abiding in the solitude of the old belfry* and 
her TY^c*» VI ere for ever buried in her own heart. At midnight she was 
ofton lieaid singing some strange melody in a low plaintive" fone, as 
she walked with hurried stops across the mouldering paraph of the 
little tower. * V i 

The child grew up and prospered, and at the age of ftkteen tVaa 
to be a wonder of beauty by those who had accidentally seen Iier whott^ 
gazing on the passengers, who daily forded the liver that Ikvdd dfte' 
side of the grey and dilapidated churclu Her rigid, but loving^'' 
mother, nevCr suifered her to descend Vbe winding steps which''t^ UO 
the grass-covered chancel. She deemed her too fair to be e^icpibf^d td 
the Hide gaze of the daring young men \Vho dwelt in tWenvirinA; atjrd 
tlie maid passed her childhood and youth without once strayhtg ftom 
the bi ink of the old belfry. Young Mary's beauty was her bane. 
bt moaned her fate, and < ^mostly implored her careful mother to bless 
lier with a single hour's liberty, to wander among the &ir delda and 
green woods that smiled around her desolate habitation. But the soli- 
tary woman was inexorable. She wept while she demod the prayers of 
lier child, and spoke of the world's^rimcs, from which she tatd they 
were happily set apart, until her Ireart overflowed with" the remem- 
brance of her past griefs, and MAry forgot hAr uwn desiifcA in Assuaging 
the mentfid anguish of her beloved mother. ^ ^ ^ 

At length a young man, wb^ was the pride of the flourishing flimily 
of the Strahans, saw young Mary at the little casement of the belfry, ' 
and was so charmed wjkh the beauty of her countenance, that in the 
warmth of his hear^iie vowed to win her love, apd Woo her from her 
dismal abode, in spite of every impedimout. By dint of continual and 
most acute watchiUg lie at length attracted her wanderM]^ atid the 
interest he aeemed to fed inlSwJent and hind*hearted maiden 

produced a strange but Itor hear|* They soon' 



Other’s hopes and fi^ars^ knd^ittuaflv 
4:0 iirreiit ooM'^j^an ^Kiasrcby they yight obtain la parle^p 
"The wary mother obsery^ed m dteratHui «i Mary*s manner, aw 
matched her more narrowly, and confined ter tnbte clo^ly, if it 
l^ssible, than before. Bat the most simple woman in love is an over*# 
match fhr the wisest and most crafty of parents. Mary contrived to 
elude the sa$pl<^cms eye of her mother, and by the aid of a stout rope 
which $he fix,ed to t|ie stone bars of the casement, Strahan ascended 
^ nightly to fta v^e. Their young hearts were soon linked to each 
other By the strongest ties of pure, unjaded, youthful love. The maid'' 
thought of notb^g but Strahan during the day, and he lingered about' 
the weeds and brambles that waved over the tombs of the old ailes, 
happy to bo near his love, and listening in anxious expectation for the 
usual melodioOa signal which summoned him to the base of the tower. 

The aflfair could not long remain in this state. One night the mother 
detected Strahan jin the act of ascending to the belfry by his usual con- 
trivance^ and to his infinite alarm thrust out a rusty sword-blade above 
his head when be was wkhin a few yards df the wind )w, and at an im- 
mense distance ftom the ground. She interrogated liim as to his mo- 
tives and desires, and insisted, as he valued his life, on a full and un- 
equivocal reply. The young man honestly confessed lus name and in*^ 
tontions, and moreover avowed that he had communed with the maiden 
at the casement for many preceding nights. The mother’s blood flow- 
ed ra^ly to her heart as he spoke. She feared the worst, and fiercely 
brandishing the sword-bladc above the youth’s grasp, threatened in a 
tone of stern resolution to cut the cord asunder unless he solemnly 
swore by the most holy vow, and upon the cross in his bosom, to marry 
her diild at day- break. The youth joyfully assented ; and at bis 
pressing request, the weeping and terrified Maiy approached the case- 
ment, and there contracted herself to him by the most sacred, ceremony 
of breaking bread and parting silver together. 

The next day a priest pj^onounced the nuptial benediction upon them, 
and the old woman soon after died in the belfry, without unpaiting a 
single particular of her history even to her child. Various were the 
surmises in which tlu curious neighbours indulged ; but whatever they 
thought of the motben Mary was idolized by all. She was waamg iii 
years, and the parent of seven beautiful girls when 1 first beheld Tier. 
She then resembled a noble ruin ; beauty still lingered about &ome 
parts of her fine form in spite of the finger of time, her heart was joyops 
and blithe as ever, and none of the young maidens around her entered 
into the festal Customs of Ireland^with more zeal and delight, than the 
fine spirited dame who had lingered out her childhood in the moulder- 
ing turret of Saint James’s church. She was an object of curiosity and 
wonder to the neighbouring peasants; and so much had been talked of 
her strange history in my hearing, thaf I ghdly accepted a warm in- 
vitation to ''join with a party of my bpi^terous rustic acc^uaintanccs in 
the revelries of her youngest daug'^ter’s wedding, which was celebrated 
with all the ancient rural pastimes and ceremonies at the house of the 
bride’s hospitable father, the far-^iamed and venerable O'Bonnel Strahan. 

He dw^t in the centre of a rich vale that basked in the vivifying 
beams of noontide sun, a lude on the left of a great highway. A 
strong throu|li ^ ciMrn-.j5dds’atUun(f hi|^j^de, which 
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«efmedJ%i1|tdy ripe for A« «cUe, and.’^JMt we«ke»t 

tlpt tvanderi^ over tUeir yellow surfeoe.. A^pl^ltural toil was 
throu^o^t the fam». the eoiAtioitjigfoted beaat^ reclining 
belief the ^ha&g Hedge-rows^ or ^vering about th# hat^3 of the 
pond§> longing to quaff the cool liquid diey enclosedi^ bid of 

the tormenting insects that bussed over- the weedsn and shoiWifHy 
along the top of the waters^ The. Wr4« mute bl^ 

leaves of the ueighbouri|ig tfood, lUd a aound emanated from its 
shades, but thfe occasional bleat Of the wandering mid thalmamm 
response of the mother-goat, as she sought out the youhg ouctf ki tim 
craggy wilderness. - A Iqud burst of merriment at length b«te upim 
our ears as we turned the summit of the last hill, and friY' bo]o<w at the 
entrance of the valley we discerned the jolly host and his bo<^ com- 
I)aniQns welcoming a group of young damsete in the joymis languid 
of the old carol : 


Welcome aU of ye I 
Welcome heartily ! ' 

Welcome gramaenree 
Welcome joy P' • ^ . 

V^e heard diom singing for many minutes as they bmnudered along the 
hanks of the rivulet towards the brown o^iken portal of dt:r;ghan, where 
the whole assemblage of feasters hailed the fair reinipreement with oi|o 
protracted and undiscriminate shout of delight. 

The holy bridal ceremony had been performed at any early hour of 
the day. The meats had been removedi and the merry ffuesiWi wdro 
luxuriating in liquid good cheer when wc arrived. A looking 
young priest was seated between the bridegroom and his love, at the 
centre of the board, rapidly distributing the rich hride«>cake among the 
young men and maidens around him. The polished pewters which 
bore the spicy luxury to the several guestS, were invariably returned 
with a trifling pecuniary gift. Neither man nor woman to drop 
“ the pricst\s fee” into the plate with one hand, as the bride-cake Was 
eagerly taken out by its fellow ; and the aggregate donations '«oon 
swelled over the brim of the general receiving goblet iu die lap of the 
bride. As soon as the cake and its accompaniments were disposed of, 
the girls and sage matrons present were indulged hv the good W!^*a 
blue-eye^ daughters witli white peggens pranpecflfyfheTQoxi they re- 
galed as heartily as their boisterous companions did on the intoxicating 
potheen, to which the underground still in the neighhourib^ mountain 
had mji^t probably given birth. Pxaupeen is male Of the ripening 
barley,^ plucked before the general harvest. Jt is dried upon tjbe grid- 
dle over the turf-fire, that burns ni§htly on t}ie stone hearth of the 
common kitchen, and after being coarsely ground and welt sifted, 
blended with fine milk ; and this simple preparation^ although sweet, 
clammy, and somewhat disgustgig to the palate of H stranger, is es- 
teemed by the peasants of Ireland as one of the gi^tcst dainties the 
earth can afford • 

A motley grou^ of mendicants, as usual, encircled the immense 
and well-stor^ chimney. A stout bm,haugh was tliere — 

** With bis horn by his ride, likewise his skewer and can, 

His stafl and long pike to flgbt all the roguCs in the 

The lean’"^!^,^ with hk brown polished drol^es and leathern 
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bag, occupied tlia log^iieai^oii the leA ; and imiuediate^bppoaitc to 
^him sat a poor scholar with hia frieze cap aitd wallet at his 
.welhpatched satchel slung around his shoulder by a raw sliccpskta^bdlf* 
. A lubberly vacant-looking gomon basked at full length upon th^flags, 
stirring about the embers of the Hre without any apparent motive, and 
humming the gentle air of “ The Moreen" to the manifest ddight of a 
pale young woinaiir crowned wheat-ears and wild-flowors, the 
emblem of quiet innocuous derangement^ who gazed upon him over 
the shoulder of the kind and pitying buchaugh. An old woman with 
an infant swung in a coarse red cloak at her back, and a black doothu if 
between her thin shrivelled lips, the fire of which she had suffered to 
die away, while gazing with tears in her rayless eyes upon the happy 
youths and laughing maidens at the board, stood a few paces apart 
from the rest* An old mutilated, rough -visaged ballad^maker, in a 
cocked hat and ragged hradeen (a coarse frieze coat), lield tJ»e post of 
honour in the corner of the leather-backed settle nearest the hearth. 
The patched retbains of a regimental epat might be detected through 
the gaps of his bTadee^, and he ilourished a burping ffiggot in bellicose 
style over his head, as he detailed in passionate tenus^ some exploit of 
his youtli in distant climes, to a peatly-ai'rayed blind woman, who 
alternately counted the beads op her bosom, and plied the shining 
needles through the grey-sheep’s- wool, whcrqof she was diligently 
fabricating a i)air of hose for the holiday use of her grcy-lieaded host. 

The old woman who bore the child at her back, eagerly seized the 
opportunity of a momentary silence (for which the guests looked ifk 
each others faces as if at a loss to account), and approaching theyouitg 
couple, laid a brown bony shrivelled baud upon each, and pronounced 
a rustic benisonupon them, “ Bless you, my dear children,” said she, 
** may luck and grace attend you both I May yon nc\ er look upon a 
black lamb the first of the yeaning time, nor a foafs back before you 
hav€ seen his innocent face. May you never liear the blithe cuckoo 
when fasting, nor the ominous (Oimnike screecliing on your left side. 
May the blue-pinioned raven never croak at your lattice, nor the old 
crow aliglit betbre you in the beaten track of man. ]\Iay nothing that 
bodes evil to either of you appear in the dim light of the evening ! 
May your hcartlii|ynever want the bright-glowing logs, your homestead 
the stalled ox, yoit eaves the nest of the lucky swallow, your thatch 
the green roof-weed that blossoms but once in the life of a man, and 
augurs prosperity and joy to those who dwell beneath its blesjsed and 
fast-clinging roots/’ The old woman retired at the conclusion. of this 
recapitulation of good and evil evi<^ntly pleas^ with what she 

Jbad done, and after replenishing her dootliien, crouched by the sitle of 
tlie old buchattgh,^ Slie was on her road to the far-famed Foundling, 
whithOt «he had engaged to travel from the heart of a distant county, 
for the usual fee of a guinea^ to deposit the babe of some ruined lass 
in the bleSSed cradle of charity. She bogged her way from village to 
village, •^ery door was opeft to her throughout the land ; for althmigh 
the virti#loving Milesians abhor the individual who stahts the invest 
repute of the great congregation of Erin’s maidens, yet the innocent 
fruibs^bf her guilt, with its ancient and devoted protectress, is received 
with at the wickef-gate of every cabin in the isler Hospi^ 

tality Irish ptit A mere ^h)[;ofea|iiiig Word, T¥e poorest 
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4imoj(ig the»ii will joyfully tltdtre hh meil buchaugh, 

tteH^pcr, poor $cbolar* the waafidmng ideot, m Ae fncjidlcM 
strab^r. They deem it one of the great duties of trtim, $i0 feed and 
whelter his brother when hi want \ and take no glory to th^selves m 
foregoing comforts, so that thoy^nihy be enabled to confef neo^Smtes 
on the poor and desolate. Oome tod i# the ejacU'- 

lation that salutes the ear of tlio Weary at an ItisH portaU '“Wbat^hay 
Ime tlioy give cheerfully. There is no reluctant^ backwardness, no 
cold rep'elling tenders of fOod and lodging, companioned with hints at 
the inconvemenCes vriiich will arise throii^i a strangerVtarryfUgainOng 
them. They toss the contents of the iron crock within the boundary- 
hoop on the clean' white board; the little wooden tubs am filled witlt 
milk ; a ti uss of new straw is Spread Upon the floor for his repose, and 
he iti almost forcetl to partake of then homely cheer.* 

The baielboted, bUick-hatred scholar next approached the comely 
bride. He had a small keen hazel eye, the heredital*y short nose and 
oped vehement mouth of the unadulterated Arish» His cheek was? 
pale, and his curling black locks streamed liegligently over his high 
and expanded brow. Afttn saluting th® priest in tolitrahle f^atin, and 
uttering a hearty God save you*^^ the good man Of the house nnd 
his noblo-looking dame, he burst forth into the first notes pf an old 
nuptial ditty in the pure unalloyed language of Erin, The piper and 
ballad-maker no soonei heard the melody dearest to their hearts, than 
Suddenly starting from their seats they fell into the tune at the safpe 
instant, and with voice and instrument enthusmstically accomp^i^d 
the animated stiiphng. The whole assemblage gradually joined in 
tiowling the merry notes, and the youngei guests, pieceded by the mu- 
sical tuumvjiaie, led thebiide and bridegroom to the inviting spot of 
smooth turf that lay a few yards distant fiom the threshold^ to witness 
the ceieniony of the *‘pilIoAv dance/’ and all the quaint customs ob- 
&ci\ed at a rustic biidal, which tlie poor scholar loudly recapitulated 
m hia ]oyous rhymes. 

T remained a short time with the elders at the board, but psm of 
Strahan’s danghteis was soon deputed to invite ns forth to the carousal 
on the^hawn Wc jltimecbately followed her to the green plat before 
tlieportli, which wo found closely shaven in the centre, encircled with 
tiiif-seats, and daintily bestrewed with htinshtn kikai or green rushes, 
on the which the guests were seated in groups, some qiiatflug thcir 
btowil ^eheev and goldon-tintied whiskey, and oth^s evidently m 
anxiotfe ^expectation df tHd signal fdr dancing fVom tto^ipev^s hoarse- 
voiced drone. Hick Vcogh of Kilcasb, one ofthp most roaring blades 
betneon Strongbow’s tower and the heart of the protinee, gj^anxl at 
one s'dc of tlie baun as we entered at the other, bearing the bride^s 
pillow, elevated above his hea<hand loudly proclaimmghis intention oT 
calling forth the tallest and most comely W'oman on the bawn, to jom wftlf 
him m all the glories of the great pillow-dance* A shout of admira- 
tion gieeted the entry of the youth, who took his station in the heart 

* At this moment, aUs ! roaay of diem Uavc npii|[lit to give, and Iceland U in- 
debted to the glorious liberality of Eughabmen for the lives of man\ ot her spas. 
The hea%hettispn of eveiy ft ujxm thaaii and may tbey live to the 

sister- couhtry ta^hpier dhys, and sumh of thdis jbefhea tempted to lytiader about 
her green where tlwst may ^xpertence^thr Warmth ,4iid 

generosity of i^IpPrisl^aaV heart •« ^ 
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ofiilte ji$fteinbl}% and by a $Hg!]it motion of his %eB.d ini^matod 
bride’s father that he requited immediate silence and attention. 
old man immediately rose on the turf*bank, and throwing hii^ hand 
over the white wavy locks that shadowed his face, soon quelled the 
general uproar of the roysters, whose eyes Were bent with an expres- 
sion of anxious curiosity on the t^eogh. He was a handsome, well- 
made youth, just verging on the brink of mauhood, with an eloquent 
hazcl-eyoi a sparkling brow, a Wreathed cheek,, and a heart that did 
honouf to the bosom it warmed. Methought some of the girls turned 
upon him with an imploring look, dashed w ith a spark of waggish 
merriment, as he sought out his jewel in the rich group of youth, 
health, and wOmanly beauty which encircled him. In a few moments 
his eyes were rivetted on a noble -looking fair-skinned young woman, 
who sat at the right-hand of the bride, and appeared to be wholly ab- 
sorbed in unravelling the leaves and laying hare the blushing lieart of 
a rosebud winch adorned her dawning bosom. By her apparel I knew 
her to be one of the ceRrbrated girls of the Barony of Ivetk. Sho was 
arrayed in a hherkcen of^bluc frieze, laced and braided in front with 
broad blue ribbons, and a .petticoai^of the same materials, gathered 
in folds at the back of her waist, and wcorated a single ribbon of 
a similar colour and width to that which adorned the accuratLly-fitting 
jacket or sherkcen. Slie wore a pair of plain silver clasps in her shoes, 
her blue stockings were delicately braided up the ancles, and a crucifix 
suspended by a string of polished brown bead^ moved with the rise 
anti fall of her young bosom. Its motion was considerably accelerated 
as she felt the eye of the Kilcash youth revelling on her check, and he 
seemed to enjoy by anticipation the rapture of pressing her lip at the 
conclusion ol the dance. He immediately proclaimed her to be the 
lass of his heart, and the fairest of the brideniaids ; and the biue-ejed 
Iverkian tripped gracefully to the centre of the sward. She received 
the white down pillow from the admirer’s hands, and in a few moments 
began to dance with a fine buoyant air round the bawa, to the apt and 
beaUtihil cadence of one of the native tunes of her Barony, which slie 
warbled out with a gr jcc and expression peculiar to the gifted Ivci kians. 
After two or three circuits, she gradually veered Towards the spot from 
whence she had started, and as the last notes of the melody were 
gushing from her lips, dropped on her knees upon the pillow, which 
she hfiS just thrown upon the ^een. The happy Veogh ii^tantly 
bounded jl^om jiis seat, and kneeul|g by her aide, wartnly saluted the 
deep-rosy lips of the maiden. He received the customary kiss on the 
cheek iri return, and, amid the cheers of the assembly, led the fair 
Iverkian to her seat on the right hand of the bride. The pipes now 
pealed forth a l^rt-gladdening air^thc boys and girls (tltat is to say, 
all present, wb^^r old or young, wbc^i/frere unmarried) proceeded to 
the chm<^o of partners and companions, and in a short time the bawn 
exhibited |[i|c regular complicatC'l movements, and well-known but 
apparently mazy labyrinths of the national reel and merry jig. 

After the lapse of an hour the mystic nuptial rites were commenced. 
The bridjS^oom’s nuts were thrown, and Scrambled for by the clamo- 
rous youngsters; small pieces of the hoarded cake were passed through 
the weddingnHng for the bride’s most intimate and best-beloved com- , 
panions, and ftiO enamoured young men ** seized thO 6% occasion” of 
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declaring their love by dropping the wHte unaidli^ jjiiltr tlu^ 

yoimg wife Vrbre in Ae last hour of her ni«id|nd£^^ m the. feet of 
their fiTweethearts in tlie Jtijnn^piiiigf ** the marriage Atb>r 

fatiguing themselves at these «iSl similar sportsi they grad[tta^y sub* 
sid(^ into calmer amitsements. A goblet of fountain water was bretight 
out, and a quantity of new eggs plac^ upon the turf. T^e girlsi after 
exhibiting a little becoming reluctance, tripped one by one'to the spark* 
ling gob)^;^ wherein hoped to discover the occupation of Aeir 
future lords. The white of an egg was thrown into wO tressi^h and 
the station of the youth with whom the ministering lass was d^sthied 
to wed deduced frotn the strange figure it assumed in the curd*^ 
ling liquid. While tins cetfethbny (which produced peals of laughter 
from the joyous bystanders) was going on, some of the more cunning 
Jassts were diligently plucking the pins from the bride’s garments^ 
which it is necessary to obtain by stealth, otherwise the charm whCrcfii 
they aic used would be inevitably abortive. They ate thrust into a 
piece of the bride-loaf which has passed through the holy ring, and 
placed b}^ the happy possessor beneath her pUIow' for the purpose of 
charming her into a dream about the present or future lad of her 
heart. 

Numberless other ancient custM^ w'ere performed with the moat 
rigid adherence to evciy particular which had been transmitted from 
bridal to bridal as necessary to render the several charms idfaUible* 
Old tales, humorous and pathetic traditions, the feats of elves and 
goblins, songs, and rustic jokes, filled up the short intervals that oc- 
casionally happened between the rites, until the full liarvest-moon rose 
from a grey cloiul above the adjacent hills. A pilgrimage tp the 
Claugh was thrn de\ised, and all acceded to the welcome but unox-f 
pec ted proposal with the most turbulent indications of joy. No time 
was lost in needless preparation ; men, women, and children, tprried 
but a moment to gather a stone each, and then, preceded by the tpt** 
tering but enthusiastic musician, danced hand-in-hand down the green 
lane that led to holy Claugh, We soon arrived at an open iipace from 
which four pathways branched in different directions. In the heart of 
a hillock of atones, surmounted by a small green coronal of turf, a 
venerablif thorn reared its moss-clothed boughs ; this was the Claugh, 
and lie who failed to throw a stone upon the heim as he pMsed was 
deemed an unrepenting>.sinner, and hpld in utter detestation and cou-c 
tempt for ever after. AH the stop^in the vicinity of the old thorn 
(as is usually the case) had loii|f^fore disappearedi and pebbles 
w ere gathered by the provident a mile or more bemre they reached the 
junction of the paths If this precaution wore omitted^ the luckless 
wight retraced his steps until chance threw a pebble in bis way ; and 
none but tlie graceless and deprived ever passed the ancient thorn 
without paying the customary tribute to its base, and imploring a 
blessing on the heads of those who were nearest and dearei^ to hia 
heart.” There are many Claiighs about the country, gnd the loving 
mother often buries a lock of ^r infants* hair beneath four different 
thorn-crowned heaps to ensure its earthly happiness, and young men 
and maidens plight themselves to each other by the breaking of bread ^ 
and partition of cbrtt beneath tiie wide-spreading boughs of me revered 
Claugh- tree. 
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The Fairlda* Moat lay in a field that bordered the lane, and we turned 
towarcLs it on our way hack, for the purpose of plucking the weed 
fotriffav^ which grew plentifully around it. The children trustetl, 
'while they retain^ a single leaf of this powerful weed about their 
persons, that no mischievous elfin, fearful ghost, or wicked hag, could 
waylay and hatrtt them in theii* moonlight rambles. The moat was a 
green knoll in the centre of the field, surrounded by a sensei trench, 
beneath which, the old dames asserted in suppressed ana quivering 
tonesf there was a gorgeous palace of jewels and gold, wherein the 
great ones of Fairyland abided, and from whence the sounds of re- 
velry oftentimes emanated at those particular times when the* merry 
crew were forbidden to carouse upon the face of the earth.* 

On our return to the house we found the children had arrived there 
before us, for the purpose of coming suddenly upon the kcrogc^, or 
witch’s auxiliaries, which, taking advantage of our temporary absence, 
had sidlied out ‘in swarms to commit theii usual devastations. Their 
enemica, the inveterate youngsters, disturbed tlie spoilers when each 
was laden with a choice "gram of old wheat, which it was believed was 
intended for the granary of the queen-witch their protectress, uho 
dwelt on the skirts of the neigh||^ring wmod, and whoso body had 
been so often pinched and tonno^d by the green h'azicl twigs whieli 
were wound about the ineffectual churns, to rid them of her potent 
spells, inflicted in revenge for the goodwifo’s accidentally omitting to 
send her the customary, but much-grudgcd tribute of butter and 
cream. 

After supper, such of the bride’s eldcf* sisters as were still unmarried 
submitted to run the gauntlet, and endured all the other penalties" of their 
awkward situations with a tolerable grace, A little before midnight, the 
lasses wore summoned to the bridal chamber, to conclude the cercraoni(*s 
^mid pastimes of the day by throwing the stocking; but the young bride- 
%room and bis father-in-law, armed with a single straw each, guarded tli^ 
doof and denied ingress to any but unmarried females. The stocking, 
how'^ever, Was thrown as usual by the wife from her soft pulpy bed, and 
the fair maid of herk proclaimed as the next who would kneil to tlu^ 
nuptial benediction. Within an liour afterw’ards, tlie watph-dog was lyiu'^ 
across the old porch floor, the buchaugh and poor scholar wofc nestling 
together among the crackling straw-heaps in thb'barn, the blind knitter 
end the old woman wltli tlie child were snuglj^ repo^mg in a olein bed 
in the loft, the piper' had depar|^> to cheer the guests on their way 
home with his crazy pipe, the Was dreaming of war and 

bloodshed in the settle, the gossoon lay stretched Oh his old place 
among the dying emb6is, and thfe pdfe lunatic sat awake upon the log 
listeniog attentively to the merry chirrup of the minstrel cricket on the 
htsorths . ^ I. A. 


♦ CljiliSjfea are often supposed V fnlry^truck, or affected mtU the deadly 
elfin TSp only cure for t|fis dr^fied mSludy is snid to be a draujrUt of 

blessed water in which leares of the hedgerow plant faugkoiam hare been 
Steeped^ ' ^ 
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CoMjJARus rose early, and after the first salutation to his host, passed 
tlie morning divided between refioctions on his dream and his anticipa* 
tions of seeing Stratonice. The appointed hour at length e^mei and he 
Ibuud himself with Erasistratiis in the royal garden. It tvas, in 
triidi, not so luxurious as that of the voluptuary prince of Corcyra. 
The spring and autumn did not meet there to minister at once to every 
st'use, by presenting the olive and the vine in every stage, fvouf 
fragrant blossoming to luscious maturity. But still art and nature 
were liberal of embellishiiiont to tlie garden of Seleucus : the former 
adorned it with images of gods and goddesses, and heroes, muses, 
graces, oreads, and dryads, sculj)iiired in living marble, by the masters 
of the Grecian diisel : and nature enriched it not only with every 
variety of vshrub and flower, but with the most perfect emanation of her 
mysterious skill — the fair Stratonice. Combabus *at any other time 
would have loitered witli delight among tlicy)bjects by wliich he waa 
surrounded ; hut his wliole soul was rapt jn the vision of loveliness 
now realized before him. Stratonice and her suite were still at some 
distance. Combabus felt exalte4>aud inspired, rather than agitated, as 
she approached. She was convCT^ing with those about her in so low 
a voice that her words did not distinctly reach him. But he caught 
the tones of that voice, so soft and bland, and light and musical, that 
they still vibrated on the ear after she liad ceased to speak. Comba* 
bus recognized, as slie drew nearer, the liquid lustre of her eyes, the 
crimsoned efllorescence that delicately tinged her checks the smiles 
playing about her mouth, and tliat graceful bending of her exquisitely 
moulded neck, in which she alone of the daughters of earth re- 
sembled the goddess of beauty. Her hair was gathered with artful 
negligence under a small tiara, from which it descended in a clust^ 
of ringlets. Hm dra[>ery rnov^ed loosely and lightly on the breeze witfi 
the motion of her limbs, but sufticiently constricted to trace the 
moving outline of her form. She wore sandals tied with cerulean 
bands, vvliich mingled their kindred tints with tlie blue veins that 
streaked her snowy ankles, and the external section above her left 
ankle was displayed nearly to the knee, by a silver porpe, from which 
the lower extremity of her robe fell divided, giving a finish to tlie 
beauty of her figure, and facility to her step.j It was now three years 
since the adventure of Apelles — Stratonice in that time had become a 
little more ample than the Apell^fr* Venus. She somewhat resembled, 
in form, the celebrated Ceres, yet virgin of Proserpine §; but In her brow, 
her eyes, her lips, her neck, sne was still the Venus of Apelles* 

• Continued from page 116. 

t I think it is one of the coinmeuiators On Lucinn, who in a note mentions the 
delicate tinting of this “ ruhor rfflorescefts*^ of the cheek of beauty, as one of the 
many excellencies of Apelles, and as particularly admired In his celebrated Pat ale, 
Lucian, himself, adopting tbc image from Homer, whom he calls ** the best of 
painters, even in the presence of Apelles and Euphranor,” compares it to ivory 
purple-stained. — (Translator.) ^ 

t This trait of Greek costume is preserved by Mademoiselle D* the Phedre and 
llermione of the French theatre, with all the grace and beauty of the antique.--^ 
(Trans.) 

§ A charming figure of “ the virgin Ceres ** has descended to us from antiquity;> ft , 
is considered a titodct of taste, for purity of form, and for the truth and Jiriesse 
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Erasistratus and Corubal)us koelt as the queen passed them. Slie 
received their homage with a friendly smile to Erasistratus, and a 
gracious half-searching glance? at Coinbabus. “ Now,” said Erasistra- 
tus, our pn'sence is dispensed with, and vve may walk the garden.” 
** Who?” said Cornbabus, still kneeling and not bearing a word of the 
doctor’s proposal to walk the garde n — “ wlio is that happy mortal 
on whom she smiles?” “ 'I’hat,” said Erasistratiis, “is the court- 
poet — you perceive a female attendant gathers from some of the* 
llovvers fui tlie queen’s padi scraps of writing, and pr(*sents them to 
her. 1’hey are complimenls supposed to be addressed to iier by the 
flowers to which they ueie respectively attaclied, and for which the 
poet is rewarded with those euviahle smih*s.” — “ Blessed as tlir im- 
mortal gods is he,” said Cornbabus, interrupting liiin with a verse of 
one of Sa[)pho’s odes. “ A ca,'»k of wine," continued the doctor, “ a 
pension, and the ridicuh* of the whole eoiin, but particularly of riie 
royal Sclcucus.” * “ Who,” said Cornbabus “ is that nympli-like 
ligiire to whom the (pieeixlistcns with so much intci ^ - and mark, the 
divine Stratonice looks thri way." “ 'I'liat," said Eras., "’at ns, “ is a 
yoMUg Greek girl arrived within the last tlnee days, to entertain the 
queen by her talents in music." 'I’his att('ndr'mt a])proacbcd them as 
they spoke — it was Lcucolcuc, “ You wonder," said she, “ O Com- 
balms, to sec me here, and peihaps accust' me of‘ having but jiartially 
rendered my confidence for yours ; but I wishe d to procure' you the 
ydeasure of a sury)risc — perhaps, also, to prove niNsi'lf your friend. 
You are coninianded, O Erasistratiis, to attend the ijui'on." I'bey ac- 
cordingly y)res(‘nted themselves once more before vStiMtonice. “ Erasis- 
tratus,” said she, “ the king and 1 would gladly hear tin; news which 
this young traveller brings from Greece." Sclcucus bimselfj w'lio bad 
just returned from the cliace of wild beast.s, now’ (altered the garden, 
and joined the royal jiarty. He took off his lu lmet to salute tlie queen, 
whom he still loved — though married to her three \ears! His immii- 
diatc attendants knelt down to receive the helmet ol* the king. Com- 
babus, taking advantage of ibeir posture and preliminary ceremonial, 
look the helmet dlrectl\ from the king’s hand. A murmur of loyal 
horror was heard from fuc courtiers. “ ^ on knei l,” said CVmibabus, 
“ to receive the helmet of the king of Uyiyier Asia ; [ stand (?*rect to 
reciMve that of the conqueror of Asia and comrade of Alexander." 
“ And in token that J am yileasi'd with you,” said Sclcucus, “ receive 
my hand, and feast with me at the palace to-day,” The courtiers were 
all imue in an instant, not excepting even the poet, who was the great- 
est talker in Antioch. Si kmcns was of the heroic stature, wnth which 
he united a niaitlal air and nobleness of di'meanour that made friends of 
all who apprcviched him. He was dislinguishccl among the cayitains of 
Alexander, not only for his courage an^l conduct, but for his corporeal 


AFith whii-h the drapiTv is execiitcfl. Thelwvid has a viri^inal rliaractcr of .sim|)li- 
city ami beauty, which has iiuluccil some persons to take it for the muse (’lio.—May 
it not have been lb«‘ sisjrhl this statue in ihc Vatham, clurinjj his travels lu Italy, 
that suggested to MilUm Ids comparison of Eve to 

Cores in her ]»niuo, 

\et virgin of Proserpine from dove. 

1 have adopted part of lliose words, because they literally translate the Gieek, 
— and because they are Milton’s,^(Trans.) 
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strength. His helmet on, he looked nnder fifty years of age ; but, Wm 
head uncovered, he seemed rather older, from the traces which tlie 
constant wearing of his heavy Macedonian cas<jiie of polished steel 
had worn upon liis brow. 

Tlie court of Seleiieus })rescnted a somcw'hat grotesque mixture of 
the arts and elegau' ies of Greece, the uuirliiil frankness of the Mace- 
donian camp, and tlie slavish pomp of a pnnee of Asia, He had, 
however, an (MilighuMM'd judmueiit, with a decided taste for lifeaturc* 
and art, and, like Ah'xander, lie maintained . eorresiiondence with some* 
of the men of genius, his contemporaries, in Greeei‘. An embassy 
from Athens was at tins time recei\ed at his court, iijion an occasion 
which sheds e(jual lustre on liis name wiili his achii)\ (aments in arms. 
I'he Ih rsians, during the memorable invasion of tirc i^ e, had robbed 
Athens of the revered statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton the libe- 
rators, who slew the tyrant Hijiparehus, and resloiid to Athens the 
equality of th(‘ laws, -w ith several other w'orks in scnlpturo and paint- 
ing, and the still oicati'i' trc'asure of thosi* wrftings of the learned and 
tiie wise, which Pi'.isti ritiis had eolh'eled at* Athens ibr the instruction 
of the people and the glory of his tyranny. Seleucus recovered them 
dniing the comjuest oi‘ Persia under Alexander; and now that Ihs wars 
had left him in undisturbed possession of Upper Asia, wrote to the 
Athenians, generously recjuesting their acceptanee of these illusirious 
spoils, to grace once more tlu* city of Minerva. 7'lie ambassadors 
above-mi'iitioned came to thank Seleunis in the name of Alliens ; audit 
waas to the baiupiet given on llu ir ariival that Comhabus had the 
honour to be inviti'd by the king. -f * 

Combabus was eondiictcd by hh-asistratiis to the royal banquet-room. 
The guests weve alrea.dy assembled. After a lew moments music was 
heard, and the kmg and c[uecn advanced to a tin one raised in the centre 
of a crescent foniu'd by the guests. 'Plu' air nas lu an instant clmrg^® 
with the fragranc(^ of hinniiig inci nsi' and ficsh flowers. Slaves 
placed garlands upon the hea<l^ of all, ])onr(.d pnri' water upon their 
hands, and cave to each a cup of wine surmouutt'd widi flowers. After 
a sliori ])ause of religious {-ilence, each ni, idea lihalionlo Jupiter the pre- 
si rver,jhe good genius, and du'gracc's; ami the feast began. 'Phe king 
and queen did the honours after ancieni custom. Seleucus, according 
to the usage, recorded by I lomcr, of tin' hei me age, sent to the Athenian 
ambassadors the most delicious portion of a sneking-pig : and Stra- 
toiiic(‘ sent to Krasistratus and Combabus a salver of strawberrie.s and 
cream, sw eetened, as she graciously obs( rved, with the honey of the 
wild bees of Mount llymettus, Tlic king’s favour of a portion of 
sucking-j)ig carried with it more honour and distinction, but Coi/iba- 
bus has declared that he never tasted any thing so delicious as the 
queciVs strawberries and croaifi. Dearly did he pay for thih* sweet- 
ness. With this simple salver of strawberries and cream, began tlie 
courtiers’ envy, that poison of the pa.ssions, which subsequently did 
him so much wrong; 'J’he rtpast being concluded, Stratonicc rose and 
took iq) tlie golden cup that stood be lore Seleucus, crownid with 
roses, of which the leaves, floated on the surface. Having lightly 
tinged her lip.s with the purple fluid, she spoke these words: “ Stra- 
tomce, tin? daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes, greets the Athenian 
ambassadors with the cup of King Seleucus Nicanor.” A herald who 

o 2 
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stood ready, received the cup and boro it to the ambassadors, who, 
beginning with the eldest, (they were three,) drank to the glory of 
Selcuciis and the beauty of Stralonice. A pyramidal figure placed 
upon a pedestal, in the centre between the king and queen on the one 
side and the guests on tlie otlier, and carefully veiled over, was now 
uncovered by concealed machinery, which carried off the covering out 
of sight in an instant, and the Athenian ambassadors belitdd with de- 
^ligJite<jkfeyes the long-lost statues of Harrnodius and Aristogiton, their 
swords Vr(*athed in myrtle, as when they slew the tyrant of Athens. 
A curtain drawn on the left hand of the throne next dis})layed a splen- 
did theatre. Leucolene stood at the fiont ot“ the stage, holding luo* 
lyre ; and immedi.itely behind her a grou]) of youtl^s clad in the garb 
of Athenian warriors, their swords concealed witli myrtle leaves, their 
bucklers resting close to their ])osoms, in the attitude which precedes 
tlie orist't, and their spears pointing upwards in their right hands. 
After a short s>yni])hony, liOucohMie sang, wide the acconipaniiuent of 
her lyre, oru' of those 'f>iinpl(‘ songs of Harmodnis and Aristogiton 
which the Athenians loved in their convivial meetings, aed were sung 
even in the grand Panatlu nean procession of Minerva Pol las. The song 
chosi'ii on this occasion turned iqum the private wrong which chiefly 
moved llarmoditis to ( ntcr into the conspiracy against the PisistratideC. 
Ilarniodius lov(‘d, and was beloved of, a young Athenian virgin, who 
surjiasscd the fairest of Athens, and even of Gret'ce, in talents and 
beauty. Wlicn r(‘turning with her mother Aom tlu' temple of Cert's, 
the young men of Atliens watelu’d, with respectful admiration, the casual 
raising of her veil by the breeze; and on the following morning her 
door was bung wntli wnviths of flovvers, and the trees growing before 
her father’s house had inscribed on them by diflerent hands *‘Callirlioe 
is beautiful, there is no beauty like Callirboe — Callirlux* is amiable, 
then; is no one amiabl(* as Ciillirbo(\’' Finding her one day in tears, 
Harrnodius asked and learned the cause. It was some days before the 
grand Panatlieiiean procession, in which a select number of Athenian 
virgins, chosen for tlv ir high rank, for those accomjdisbmenls over 
which Minerva presid d, and for their beauty, which should be so 
bright as to attract all eyes, carried baskets of sacred sweetmeats, 
fruits, .and flowers. All Athens named Callirhoe for the place of 
honour iu tliis lovely assemblage ; but the son of Pisistratus caused 
her to be exeluded, in order to make room for a virgin of his own 
family. ‘‘Weep not, my life and soul,” said Harmodius: “although 
you do not bear die sacred fruits and flowers, yet will the Panathenean 
feast consummate the felicity and glory of us both.” I'he unhappy 
girl, who thought of no felicity or glory bpt that of being united 
with her lover, and who dreaded that the (tisgraco of lier exclusion 
might alienate his affection, supposed he alluded to the ceremony of 
their marriage. But Harmodius s thoughts were of sacriiicing the 
tyrant to vindicate his country and his beloved one. He slew the 
victim, but was himself overpowered by the tyrant’s guards. The 
following are the verses. 

Song or Harmodius. 

Why wreathes the myrtle round 

The young ||artnodius’ sword ? 

His brow with myrtle crown’d. 

Wliy smiles my bosom’s lord ? 
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It ts, it is the nuptial hoiirA 
He bids me to the nuptial bower. 

1 come, iny love, I come. Oh ! joy divine. 

My virgin vow, my virgin kiss, be thine ! 

\^'hat doth the tyrant here? 

What breathes that bond-slave in his car?* 

Aristogiton draws his sword, 

Hariiiodius, — my soul’s adored. — 

Titey strike, they strike, the tyrant falls, ^ 

*^To Athens liberty” IKiiiiiodius calls. 

Oh ! lovelier look’sl thou to thesi. eyes, this heart. 

As thus with tyraiit-blood besprent thou art. 

Than young Endyniiou on a bed of roses 
When on his face fond Dlan’s glance reposes, 

lia [ impious slaves! they kill my love ; 

His life-blo(»(J gushes from his hosoin gored. — 

But still to thee iiiy truth I prove.* 

'riius dying wnh ihce — thus — iiity soul’s adoied. 

Horn she drojipt'd lifeless into the arms T)f one of the cli(n*us. 'Hie 
ii‘st sing tite ptean, heating their bucklers with their lances, and 
dancing the ])yrihic dance. 

Sing we the p.X‘aii of the free, 

'JV) vengeance and to liberty 5 
And let ns dance the pynlnc dance, 

And stiike the hucklcr with the lance, 

And on the recreant foe .uhaMcc, 

For Athens, and lorhherly.f 

'File cljaruiing tones oi’ Lencoleiu* s voice and lyre, the wild yet grace- 
liil t'liergy of inovenu'nt wduch followed, the clangor cd' tlie hncklers 
struck with the spears, the (puck time and martial cadt'nci' of the 
ninsie which go\eni(’d rh(,‘ ])ci/bnnancc at the close excited an en- 
thusiasm whicli would liave been almost didirious, were it not softened 
and subdued liy llie picturesque altitude and pathetic expi ession of the 
bride of llannodiiis semning dead in llie arms of the Cliorus. 

This enchanting girl excelled not only in music, but in those dances 
of her country whose mute eloqticnce w'akc.s emotions beyond the 
most powerful declamation. An Ionian girl at Athens, in tlic time of 
Pericles, and who had been brought from Miletus by his consort, the 
celebrated Aspasia, won the prize from the most famed rliapsodists of 

• A person whispered something to Hipparchus — the conspirutors thought 
lliemselves betrayed, and struck instantly. 

"t* Severn! fiagiucnts of these songs of Harmodius and Aristogiton have hoen 
preserved. One is given ia,the Memoirs of the French Academy, from Atheiianis. 
The Ficneli version is given in prose without the original, and profes.ses to he 
literal. It is from it that 1 translate as follows : 

of Hfirmodnis and At isto{!;iton, 

“ ril wear my sword covered with myrtle-leaves, as did Ilannodlus iiiul Aristo- 
giton, when they ble%v the tyrant, and established at Athens the equality of the 
laws. 

“ Dear Harmodius, thou art not dead. They say thou art in the Isles of the 
Blessed, with swift-fooUul Achillea, and Oiomede the valiant sou of Tydeii.s. 

“ Fll wear my sword covered with inyrtlc-Ieaves, us did Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton, when they slew the tyrant, in tbc time of the Panathmo a . 

Kternal be yoiir glory, dear Harmodili^, dear Aristogiton ! for you slew the 
tyrant, and established at Athens the equality of the laws.” (Tians.) 
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Greece, during a public prjaees^idn. in which it was tlie custom to recite 
verses from Honier. One of the passages chosen for trial, was the 
lamentation of Helen over the body of Hector. What is there, for 
situation and sentiment, in history or in hetion, so nobly and at the 
same time so tenderly moving ? I'be ihapsodist read it with a noble- 
ness of action and purity of intonation wliich the women confessed by 
their tears, the men by tlieir applause. 'Flie daiuMiiggirl follow'cd : — she 
looked tor a nionient at the body of the slain hero --lier hosom heaved 
—her toftrs flowed— a series of moving pictures in her looks, her 
tears, hqr neglected tress< s, tlic lightning nioxemeiits of her coun- 
tenance and limbs, told tlu‘ whole scene - ihe rejiroaclies of the 
brothers, the scorn of the Mstors, the cutting iinkiiidness of tlie mother- 
queen — contrasted with the noble nKignaii'init^ ol' Hector, wdio, tliongh 
more tlian all cjxposc'd, by lu*r miseondnet, to danger and iatiguc — yet, 
not only never gave her an unkind woul, but pr(»tecto<l lun* iVom insult, 
and rebuked those tvdiogavi* bti pain ! d'iieK vns now no applause; 
but manhood soblaa!, aiivl heauty forgot tlu‘ <>: uremeiit of its 

features in the sincta ity of' i&> (^notion. Another danetr, 'dso of Ionia, 
proilneed (dleets so ti rribh*, in tlu' tv iiiple of Apollo, during the ci'le- 
bration of the Pythian games, as to be pioiiibitiMl from rep(*ating the 
perfoimam e. '| li<> snbjeel was the memorable ])rule and juinishmeiU of 
Niobe. 'idle transition oi' Niolx* Jroni childless agoiu to marble horror, 
was so heai t-r( nduig totin' spc'cl.uors, lh,it tie' ]>r('siding magistrates 
interfered to arrest the pi-rfm inanee. 

Why is it that rniU(* signs, neci'ssa' ily s<) iinperfc'Ct and \agn(*, liax'C 
this supt'rioiity over language? May not their \a'rv xagiuiu’ s he the 
cause? Iianguag(‘ exptis.s» s thougiits pri'(‘is('l\ and in di'tail, Iea\liig 
comjinrat'ivelv little f(»r the iniaginat’on, Ihit the niuLe pla\ of eoim- 
teriance and gt'st lire pissenis only a gh.njise, or sketch, whieli the ima- 
gination compi(g(\'^, f<ir In'vond the utmost jiovver of (h'tailed and 
])alpahle expression. It was to this surpassing powa'r of the imagina- 
tion that 'rimanthes left tin' painting of the father’s grief, when he 
repvcsenU'd Aganieiinnin at llie '-acMltice of his daughter Ipliigenia, 
w'ith liis face hiilden in his volie. 'fhi' same principh' .ipplies to poetry. 
Perhaps a pO(g, endued in liis a.-t, wiili the genius and felicity of 
Timantlies in painting, would have also flung a mantle over the fi'Iiuro of 
a suflerer, in the sam. or a kindred sit nation- -and left the imagination 
no visible materials but the coiivnlsivt* lieax ings of agony from he- 
iicatli it. Ihit to re turn. 

The music gradually died aivay ; the curtain was drawn forwaid, 
and the spectach' vatuslied like a dream. One* of the ambassadors then 
spoke these words : “ O Seleiicu.s, thc^ Athenians have placed your 
statue in the [lorch of the Academy : is there dtiy thing else by winch 
Athens can honour the friendship of J>eleucUvS Nicanor ?’' “ O am- 

bassadors,'* said Solcncns, “ I am grateful to the Athenians for having 
placed my Statue in the porch of the Academy. There is one thing 
more by which Atlu^ns will complete my happiness and glory : lot an 
inscription on the pedestal which receives the images of these two 
heroes, tell posterity that Seh-ucus Nicanor, who reignetl over Upper 
Asia, and built thirty-rom cities of men therein, was the friend of the 
Athenians.” Next dav the king and the ambassadors sanctified their 
hospitality anew, by a joint sacrifice to Jupiter the preserver, and to 
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Castor niul I^ollux. After that, the kinf^ olferoil separate sarrilice to 
Minerva Polias, in honour of the Athenians ; ami the ambassadors sacri- 
ficed in return to Apollo, wlio, as \vill hert altcr a})pear, was reputed 
the father ol *'*^e]eucus. Havinij reeehed tlie books, statnos> and other 
ohji'cts from the hands of Scleneus, the Atlienians departed. It may he 
well to relate here, for lh{\Lrreater liflor) of these two heroic aSsertors of 
Athenian fhTdom, and for the sake* of viitiie among men, that upon 
the ^hip’s putling m at Phodes, the statues of Htirmodius and Aris- 
togiton weie reeeived uith the ho]U)uis of j-i 'die hospitality, a#id placed 
in the teiri})le of A])ollo, upon saered cushion*^, near that column of the 
temple which bears msrribi'd the ode oi' Ih'ndar, in wbieli Rhodes is 
called “ the daughter of Venus, and Apollo's bride.” 

Jn the mean time ( 'ondinbus surrendered himself wliolly to tlic cap* 
ti\atmg illusions whii li had constantly surromidcd him since his arrival 
at th<* court of Antioch. It was but tlin‘e days, and he had for- 
gotten all that he bad known and setai — Afhtrts and the Isles of 
Greeci' -the bonds of' friendshi]), and tlu* detrer reminiscences of love. 
Il<‘i'orgoi all but the plaei^ that he ld the dK ttU' Stratonice ; — like those 
who have eattai of the laitus-tus'. Unthinking one! he must soon awake 
to the }>erils that alrisidy surround him, ami tiie trials to wliich he is 
doomed. -- Dot we will not ant'ejpate iheoidcr ol' time. 


\ ii 1 rn a 

f;y T.e \ M enr.M.. 

'flia oidc.il’s fatal liuinpet sounded, 

And ‘'ad jy.'de Adel^iilia oauM*, 

^^'lK^ forth a valiant eli.mipion hoiiudci', 

Anil slew till sl.indeicr of iier fame. 

She u'e()l, deliwied fioiii her danger; 

Ikit when lie knell to claim Ikt glove — 

“ Seek not,” she cried, “ oli ! gallant stranger, 
For liaj)les-' Adelgitha’s love 

“ I'or he in a fooign far land 

\A hose arm slioidtl now have sei me free ; 

And I mint weai the willow garland 
For him that N dead, or false to me.” 

“ Nay lAay not dial bis faith i.s tainted!” — 
lie raisM his vt^or — At tlie siglit 
She tell into his arms anil fainted. 

It was indeed her own true knight. 
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THE POF/niY OF JM^EAHlNO. 

The Uwytrs have a« complete a mythology of Hide own as the old poets, and 
cvety ttiul has as regular a machinery as the Iliad.— Esimmkli.a s Lm li.Ks. 

CouuTEous reader ! albeit thou be of the weaker sex, and as^ iny 
Lord Coke hath it “ of roseat beauty,” lot not thy judgment ao niism- 
terpret these “ mine own siui]»ie labours,” as to turn away thine eyes 
in displeasure from what tlioii iinaglnest to be merely a dusty and uu- 
^^nlelligiUle disquisition. For know it is not here intended to delight 
merely the eyes of “ grave men and singularly well learned, hut so 
to treat of these lofty matters as that the lay-gents (for so the ancient 
text-books do denominate all those persons vvlio arc not skilled in the 
learning of the laws) — that the lay-gents shall understaiul the exposi- 
tion of the things herein treated of, and uiulerstanding, shall admiie. 
Nor shall I so far “ follow the scent ot liigh-swelling ]>hvases, as by 
the introduction of jaw-breaking words, xocainAr arlts as our Lord 
Justice hath termed them, to endeavour after aiimi- ation through the 
ignorance of the uninitiated*. Do not then, i pray thee, gentle readei, 
so far vilipend mine eflorts as to think 1 woidd load the delectable 
pages of tliis woiL with the mere cu///// nioifuuvi ot legal research ; aiul^ 
if perforce thou tindesl me travi lling some little way into the realms oi 
a more antique learning, yet pardon me, “ tor assuredly out of the old 
fields must spring and grow the new corn.” 

As the grave juilgineiit of man is e\er accompanied with some por- 
tion of imagination, so hath every science and pursuit puetty of its 
own, where a loose is given to the tiiiicy and the imagination, which are 
permitted to run riot over the ground vNhereiii the jiulgment hatli no 
jurisdiction. It is in this sens(‘, tliat worthy J)r. ^^ .lrlon hath at- 
finncd Titus Livy to be a great j)oet, wlien'as, ni strict parlance, he 
never w'rote a stave of poetry ; and it is in tliis sense that sonie^onc 
whom I forget hath said that “ dancing is the poetry of motion ; in 
this sense also is it that I intend tlie Vviiry oj Until this 

latter century or two, iheiewas a \astpoilion ol ])ocMry iuleriningled 
with every science, lb* Avas the best astionomtr who could imagine 
the most improbable ^ystems, and the hi st chemist wiu) could teign 
more marvellous effects of his art tlian others ; and truly to reAtl the 
volumes of this ancient loro, no small portion ol the imagination was 
expended in these sciences. 7'Iiat great arch enemy of fiction, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Knight, lohhed the celestial sciences of these their 
poetic ornaments, wliile a similar progress hath bcci\. proceeding in 
almost every other branch of human inquiry : — nay, even the vaulted 
chambers of the i.irth have been deprived ol tl^eir awc-inspiriiig mvs- 
Icrics, and the dull reality of his lirc-lamp enableth Sir Humphrey 
Davy to work as great w^onders as eve^: Aladdin did. lis a nielan- 
choly sight, and a dismal one, thus to behold the great donnnious ol 
Fancy gradually surrounded, hemmed in, and apportioned, by lier 
enemies ; and it is w^ith a true and perfect satisfaction that inine eyes 
can turn to one of licr richest provinces yet whole and undisturbed-— 
the gr^l' province of Legal Fancy , Whatever other disastrous attacks 
have laid waste her territories, whatever other pretended reformations 
have been wrouglit, this portion of the great fairy-land is sidl 
No sacrilegious hand hath ever yet attempted to deprive ilic law of its 
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fictions. The fervent imaginations of our ancestors have descended 
to us unimpaired, and woe befal the daring band that slialJ endeavour 
to destroy the beautiful system of our legal poetry ! Vf hat ! shall our 
Castor and Pollux, our Nisus and Euryalus, our John Doc and 
iliehard Rce, live no more ? 

Let me, however, in this early stage of my labours render myself in- 
telligible to the lay-readcT ; and let me explain that ykadingy as Jierein 
used, signifieth the science not of advocating a cause, but of skilfully, 
ju'cparing all those written documents, whi* h contain the statt^nient of 
the grievance committed, and the reply of the party accused ; a 
science which hath been well called “ the lieart-string of the conmion 
Jaw.” But now to onr snl)ject triore closely. 

Imprimis, tlie soul and sj)int both of Law and Poetry are one and 
tlie same. Fietio]! is tlu‘ Jieart and life of l>oih the sciences. Can any 
renowned epic furnisli mor<‘ strict and correct examj)les of pcrf(‘ct fic- 
tion than are to he tbnnd in the common action of ejectment, which a 
late learned and eloquent Chief Jnsliee hath tft^ily calh d the “ creature 
of Westminster Hall,” for, of a surety, , no* otl\er place can claim so 
ingenious an invention. In that form of proceeding all tlic dramatis 
pcrsoiia; aro purely imaginar}^ and tlie facts whereon the jndge and 
jury arc to form tlu ir grave opiTiion, are wholly fabricated and untrue. 
This then, reader, is the fable — John Doe (nbo sometinies enjoy(‘lIi the 
appellativi's of Goodtille, Holdfast, Goodelaim, or Fairnian,) com- 
plain^th of Bichaid Boe, (otluTuise known l)y tlie name of Badtitle, 
'riirustout, or (iuarielsonie,) for having expelled him from an imaginary 
farm, which is feigned to have been let hy some pi*rson to the said 
John for a certain number of years. How' truly imaginative is all this ! 
And mark how beautifully tlie fiction is connectc'd with the reality I 
Richard Roe imliteth an episth' to the imlbrtmiati' individual of flesh 
and blood, whose property is involved in this fabulous proce’eding, 
acquainting him with the singular fact of hi^i ancient IVituid Dotj having 
commenced an action against him, and desiring tlie aforesaid unfor- 
tunate individual to enter into their aiiy quarrel, or that otherwise by 
legal magic he will be deprived of liis substantial property. This 
brotherly communication Richard signetli “your loving friend ; ” and 
luckless indeed is (he man of (lesh and hlootl if he di'sjiiseth the admo- 
nition of his shadowy adviser. Poetry is defined by tlie stagyrite 
to be tlie imitation of an action ; but what poetry can be found so 
puia ly fictitious as the action of ojeciment ; what heroes can vie with 
Doe and Roe? l>efore whom Achilles and Hi'ctor, iEnoawS and 'I'urnus, 
are enforced to bond their diminished heads. 1 would, l)iit tliat my 
limits are scant, remark ^ little on the peculiar characters of those our 
two most celebrated legal heroes, and 1 would fain draw a short 
parallel between them and the Ifoasts of antiquity. Indcial there is in 
the character of Roe so exceeding a holdni^ss, and so ina^'velloiis a 
piTtinacity of purpose, that I doubt much wdietlier in tlie ancient and 
modern world t’onjoint, so extraordinary a character could he pro- 
duced. The unextinguishahle zeal and courage with which after a 
thousand successive defeats he again attacketh the victorious Doe, are 
examples of heroism which the records of our courts of justice alone 
possess. And note, also, the commendable conduct of Doe, who, 
though thus repeatedly aggrieved, still appcaleth to tlio laws of 
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bis country for protection, and is content to repeat for the thou- 
sandth time liis well-remembered complaints into the listening ear of 
justice. It is worthy of observation too, that these bcrce contentions 
seem not to disturb the private friendship which hath always existed 
between l)o(‘ and Roe, whose names are even- found conjoined when 
the necessities of a friend cal! on tlieni to ap})war as his pledges to pro- 
secute. '^rhis is truly ^reat, and far aho\e the hostile virtues of the 
,^beroes of antiquity. 

Ilow *t‘xceedini; pf)etical too are the stroni^-, powerful, and vivid 
pictures whieli the lai^izna'^e oi* our law occasieii. illy dls])Iayet]i ! What 
votary of tlio Muses hath ('\er drawn any tlnn^ like the followinf^ horrid 
portraiture ? It is coin])'i('t ol‘ terrors ; and 'a hat a marvellous addition 
to the slujckinjr detail is tlu' minute accuracy with winch (“very par- 
ticular is descrilx'd! “ II was ])i (‘^eulc'd, lliat tlu* said William Toomes 
on the said 4tli day orJiuK*, in the said year ol'our Lord IG.O.O, being 
by hims(df in his bedchanilicr in th(‘ hons^, ef l*aul Rindcr, Gent, 
situate and being in tlih said parish of Si. BnitolpG, Risliopgate, in 
the ward aforesaid, and not .having God Ix fore his ( /('s, hut being 
niov(‘(l and seduced by the; instigation of the I)('vil, then and tlu’ve, to 
wit, on lht‘ said l(h day ol’.Jum', in tiu' said year of oiir iajird lO.Oo, 
took into his hand a certain jiiia ot* la*d-cord of tin; \ alue of om^ 
fKmnv, and did tln'ii and tluit* lie and fasten one end of the said piece 
of bed-cord to a pillar of th(‘ window of tlie said bi'(l-(diainbcr, and 
the other end of the said pii (a* of hed-cord around the neck of bipi the 
said William Toomes, th(‘n and there standing and hi ing upon the 
edge of the said window : and that he the said William 'roomes (one 
end of the said jiiece ol’ ht'd-cord being put, placed, and fastened upon 
the pillar of the said window', and the otlu'r end of the said pic'cc of 
bed- cord around the neck of him tli(‘ said William 'Loomes, in manner 
and form afoiesaid) fch/uionsly, wilfully, and as a felon of himself, 
dill then and there' slide and ihiow' tlie body of him th(‘ said William 
'.roomes from off the said h'llge of the said wnutow ; and by such tying, 
])lacing, and fastemoe, ol' both ends of the said jiiece of bed-cord ;ts 
aforesaid, and by si li sliding and throwing of th(“ body'^ of him the 
said William 'roomes from off the said ledge of the said window, he 
the said William 'Toomes then .'ind tlu've, with the said piece of bed- 
cord, wilfully, icioniously, and as a felon of liimsolf, did hang, choak, 
and strangle himself, of which said hanging, elioaking, and strangling, 
in manner and form aforesaid, lie the said W illiam 'Toomes, then and 
there, to wit, on llie said 1th day' of June, in the said year of our Lord 
1(1.55, at Loudon aforesaid, in the parish and ward aforesaid, instantly 
died.^' Saunders’s Ri'ports, 1. .355. --'The pleadings in an action of 
trespass, loo, fnvnisli occasionally a fine s])ecimcn of poetical amjdifi- 
cation of expression, if the defeiuhtiit hath touched the plaintiff on 
the slioul/.Iev with a switch, hi* will, perchance, be reprt'sented as 
having with sticks, staves, sw'ord^, and bludgc'ons, struck him a great 
many and violent blows, in and upon his face, breast, shoulders, back, 
and ^macb. If this be not poetical, f marvel what it is. 

What playwright, I would ask, hath ever adhered to the great 
unities of time and place, with the laudable pertinacity of a common 
lawyer ? Hath not the whole Term been construed but one tlay to 
preserve them? And balb not tbe astute practitioner “ coped with 
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things impossible,’* lest they should bo violated { What tiagodian, in 
the observance of this principle, hath over. sacrificed probability 
completely, as the pleader wh<‘n he relateth, for exain])le, the strandiiijr 
of a ship on the banks of Newfoundlaiuh m Iuk woch, “ And that the 
said ship afterwards, and during the said voyage, to wit, on ive, in 
parts beyond the sevs, to wit, at Newfoundland, to wit, at London, in 
the parish of Saint MaryJe 13ow, in tlie w'ard of Cheap, was stranded, 
&c.” Ctimpared with tliis, it was indeeil a scant and poor conceit^ 
which imagined a vessel wrecked u])on the : ^ores of Bohemia.* 

There are, niort^over, certain other fiction : of law which may well 
vie with any thing which poet hath v\cy yc't jirodiiecd. Is an estate 
without any visible owner? — tl j law, with an oriental boldness of 
imagery, declareth that it i-* m n,ib>hu'i, in the clouds ! or adopting a 
more tender and beauiilul phrase, saitb it r('])i^si‘tli in ^ranio /cg/.v. I 
fear 1 shall scarcely bi* able, in these my narrow limits, to (‘xjdain to 
the lay-reader the meaning of the •^cin/illa which our lawyers 

foster like the sacred Jires of Vesta, thonglf I .am forced to confess 
that it hath been blown upon by soine.^ Mowev(‘r, it is a singularly 
liajipy figure. Then igain, how magu’fieent a maxim of law is that 
winch t(dls us tliat tin: Kiun can ne\ei die. Nay the potcaicy W’liicli 
couhl tliLis colder iuiuioi lality foriuerly accoiiiplj.slH*d a gri'ater tusk, 
and doomed a man to be di ad wlulelu* \ei lived. Ih'fbieoiir monaste- 
ries were dissoUi'd, if any ouebecauu' a monk lu' was accounted civUittr 
wortnufi^ that is lo sa\, he was c ivilly put to disitli, and executors 
were appointed who administerial all hi.> « flecJs. Thi'S(‘ are but a few 
instances of tiu' sphaidul flights of* imaginauou wherein our law occa- 
sionally di'lighteth to iudulge. 

And think not, /u/e/ that the science of the law Jacketh 

the aid eviai of nie.isuri'd verse. It is in no wise eontrariiait lo that 
grave and serious science, to arr.iy itself upon occasion in llse gauds and 
tr.appings of jjoetic d niiasures. 'J'lie KmiikmI shah . it must doubtless 
have rc’uiarked how \erv u«*ailydo many of our h gal proceeilings run 
as it were iiamrally ii to \ erse. Iinwi>fi ijuilniy 1 wjll cite truly from 
the most erudite Ui ports of that vciy MMunablc juilge Sir Edmund 
>Saunders, Knight, (sometime (/hief Justice in Banco Uegis, a lawyer 
of mosf profound and julicial knowdedge, and withal of a blithe com- 
])lexion). the connnenceuicnt of the record in Iloldij)]) v. Otway, IL 
10 3. wherein the manifest ti utli of the above' ojiiuion will appear. The 
sentence runneth in /kvc n tha. 

“Our Lord the King hath sent to his lielovcd and trusty Sir John 
Vaughan, Knt. bis Chief Justice of the Bench, his writ close in these 
w'ords, to wit, e^c.” 

Truly the sentence makcih excellent verse. 

“ Our Lord the King haih*cnt to In', beloved 

And trusty Sir Joliu Vaughan, Knight, his C’hicf Jushcc 
O’ th’ Bciudi, his writ dose, hi these words, wit,” — .Nc. 

If need were, grave jiuthoritics are not wanting to [irove tluit origi- 
nally all laws w'ere written in verso, and that oven in our English 
courts tliere be many notable examples of the love and n'spect where- 
with the Muses are regarded. The ancient laws of Spain were chant- 
ed in verse ; and it hath been said that the civil l.iw consisted of thirty 
thousand verses, God bless the mark! It is, however, only by 
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stoaltli and morsels, that the art of versification hath crept into prac- 
tice ainon 4 jst our own lawyers, whereof ensue some noticeable instances. 
Two poetical wills have been proved in the Prerogative Court of the 
Archbisliop of Canterbury ; and the rolls of divers and sundry of our 
copyhold manors exhibit the customs in verse. And here let me ven- 
ture, pfu'v liKif lector bcnerolr, to present thee with a short and delec- 
table report in verse, of a cause heretofore decided in K. B. — Note, it 
..was a settlement case, and is reported in Burn’s Justice. 

A woman having a settlement 
Married a man with none. 

The question was, he being (lead, 

If that she had was gone. 

Qnoth Sir John Pralt, ihc sell lenient 
Snsjjended doth remain, 

I^iiving ihe Inishand ; hut liim dead, 

•It doth revive ag.im. 

f7/w;/9 of Pn7s/ir Judges : 

Living the inisliand, hat hnn dead 
Jt doth revive again. 

1 w’ould fain garner up the many pleasant instanci's which lie scat- 
tered abroad in the volnni(*s of our eldm* lawyers ; for, cn*dit me, they 
w^ould form a right musical aiuhologia. llowbcit, learned reader, I 
will only projiose unto thee one or two mar\ elloiis sweet passages from 
the honeyed pages of wise Sir Bdw'ard Coke, which shall inlbrrn thee 
how poetical a genius that most learnt d cleik did possess. In what 
poet didst thou cyit read a more lively and natiiial simile than the 
following. My lord speaketh of tin* nadtrb in the Inns of Court. 
“ But now readings have lost the said former qualities, Jiave lost also 
their former authorities : tor now' the eases are long, obscure, and in- 
tricate, full of new conceits, likiT latln'r to riddles than lectures, 
which when they are opined they v.uusli away like smoke ; and the 
readers are like fo lajnei/i<>Sf vvlilth seem to be nearest their nests when 
they are farthest from them, and all their study is to find nice evasions 
out of tlie statute.” ( b, Oik' more ensample and 1 con- 

clude. It mindctli me much of the figure made use of by a famous 
statesman now' no more. “ Our vStiidenl shall observe that ihd know- 
ledge of the law is like a deep well, nut of which each man drawetli 
according to the strength of liis unde. stiinding. He that reacheth 
deepest, he seeth the amiabh* and admirable secrets of tlie law^ wherein 
1 assure you the sages of the law in former times have had the deepest 
reach. And as the bucket in the depth is easily drawn to the upper- 
most part of the water (for nulfinn element inn in suo propria loeo est 
pirate)) but take it from the water it cannot be drawm up w'itli a great 
difHcultie; so albeit beginnings of ihw study seem diflicult, yet when 
the professor of the law can dive into the doptli, it is delightful, easy, 
and without any heavy burthen, ’"o long as he keep himself in his own 
proper element.” Co, Jatt, 71. Vale. From my moiety of a petit 
chamber in Medio Ternpto, 'JVin. 'J'erm. d G. IV. 
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liAUTIl's MISSION KU. 

A 1- IIAOMJCNT. 

Ikt awe he siootl ! — behind him lay the waste 
Of desolated nature he had trod — 

NiJtof the earih but spirit! ’^I'licu the god — 

'^J'he g^»d biiru’d in him ; ami tlie big tears fast 

Started — prophetic feeling ; and the 'hrill • 

Of unknown iinpiil'^e shook him, like the hill 

woinbed tlainc hurNts ihrongli iis clouds of snow— 
Apollo, ihu:s, breathed on his jiallid brow. 

lie knew it then ! llie eternal l.mgiuigc broke 
In strange ami ni iirirniriiig wonder from liis breast, 
yVIbeit ill gric'f; ami things onee nio-^t caressVI 
W’ere idli then. I T is mountain ( ronius spoke ! — 

^^>gh nf>t thouub tlioii ha^l walkM this desert ground 
Alone and binn’d in soul, with festerii#g wonnri 
'J’liat heals not, and \ct ('aiiiiot kill :%for this 
f! as sebooi’d CMC b generous nmiTl to vv’Oe or bliss. 

“ I waicKM iliee in thine infant grow tb of he.irl, 
aVl \’slci ions life perplcMog lliy young frame 
W’^itli tliousaml sympi'liies thou eouUi’st not naim* ' 
Ihiknowlng b} , oit wouKl’st thoii weej) and start, 

IhiL smiles would seldom light thine eiirnest eyes, 

.As conscious ol thy coming tears anil sigh^.- 
h'<ir tlion wert gentle born, and to tlie last 
'^riiy niotlu r’s \ oiee will speak — till .ill bi‘ jiasl. 

“ 'rile spirit lioimded on its mortal way. 

As tile limbs giew ; a w iltler, decpei sinie 
'riieii smote rile idionls of ever-jarrmg lii’e ! 

Oi'sjiairmg, hoping, at her feet yon lay — * 

"^riie Heavens, tin; eaith, shone, oi w <*re luVI in night. 

As she Tiiiils'd on, m' ved’il her eyes c»f light 
IT eiice other woes — soon meteor lights of fame 
Hed thee, to hope, Imt left thee not a name. 

So, wMth the eternal woods that innrinnrlng wave. 

And with the bounding winters thou tlidsl commune, 
lulling thy son] Adlh fancies never done, 

C.>r lost ill wonder o\ or nature’s gravt*,- — 

Frcjin the strange passing show'', stealing some theme 
'IAj ponder in a dreatl and hallowed dream, 

Xill the w'ild storm and thunder from on high 
Seem’d to thy spirit but a lullaby. 

And oft thou vvept’st and how’dst thy spirit down 
Before this mystery of humanity — 

Of Heaven revealed, and prophet’s imagery. 

Shewing the skirts of dfjniing times foreknown. 

Kepine not on thy way, but let one thought * 

JBurn in thy frame — tne llcavcn-chastised aie taught 
Strange joy in grief — nor praise nor censure near, 

13e stained thy page of life but with a tear ! ” B, 
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So down they sat. 

And to their viands fell ; nor seemingly 

The Angel, nor in mist, the eonimon gloss 

Of tlieologi tns, but with Keen dispatch 

Of real hunger Miltov. 

1 HAVE long souglit for tlie rensons of tho outcry which some people 
•raise against the pleasure s of the table. Hard study of men and things 
led at length to tlio discovt ry. 'Fhc causes are, weak stomachs, un- 
social tempers, allccted simplicity and stinginess ; always allowing 
some latitude to tlu* convaaueiit maxim, that there is no general rule 
without#!! exception — or two. 'i'hiis there may be some who abstain 
from social enjoyments under such virtuous a])prelK‘iision as that they 
might hurt their constitutions ; a f<‘w who do so from sectarian super-',, 
stitions, and others from cant. To dop the months ol'such cavillers ii'", 
now my object. 

7'uking the subject in its plainest point of viea we should begin 
with infancy, anrl s('e wliat Vonest unsophisticated Nature says and 
docs. The first cry of chddhood is for food; and w'hcn every otluT 
appetite is dead, that most v\lu)lesome of . all coniimies to the extremity 
of (healthy) old ago. Nature' thus gives her broadc'st sanction to this 
indulgence, and we may well excl.iim, w'ith the poet — 

** () foolislmcs'^ of men ! |]i.\i lend tlicir (.eat? 

TV) those l)nd:;e dm iors of the sIok' fnr, 

And feteli their prec'cpts from tlie ejnie tub, 

Praising the lean and sallow abstinenee.*’ 

(diildren, in tlu“ir innocence, art' the greatest gluttons in tbc w^orld, 
except old peo[)Ie j)erhap.'>'. I have not examined the latter so closely ; 
blit neitluT one nor tlie other are s]a\(‘s to that artificial relincment 
vvbicb throws a bar against tbeir comforr^ : the lirst have not learned 
these qualms, and tin* latter foi get tlK in. x^midst all tlu' joys of my 
early life, some of the happiest were* those snatclied by slealtli in the 
birder, the dairy, a ul the honsi'ke<‘p(T’s room ; and 1 olicu taste in 
fancy the identical si acU on my palate, which followed the surreptitious 
delights of some violated cream-howl or pot of pre.serves. I appeal to 
all my candid readers -to all at h'ast who had the good fortune of 
passing their 5 ears of youth in the coiimry —who, with their brothers 
and sisters, (for there lay the great charm after all,) a joyous little knot 
of freebooters, have stolen into flje orchard by a jiassagc scratched 
through the white-thorn hedge, have lived hours cntroiiched in the 
turnip-lield, ot the lofty sanctuary of the la nn-rows ; sucked the new - 
laid eggs in tlu hcn~house ; made puddings of raw pc'as w ith a paste of 
bread mixed up with pump-water, or nver-watcr, or ditch-water — 
whatever came first ; — lain listlest* luftler a gooseberry bush, nibbling 
the largo,, bairv green, or bursting red frm't, like young goats browsing 
on beath-bloshoms ; or stolen a » .arch on the dairy-maid, and laughed 
at lier from behind the hedge, when she found the cows had bee n 
milked. And then the blackberries — the crab-apples — the sloes — 
the sop in tlic pan ! But why raise in my readers these mouth-water- 
ing reminiscences ? why conjure up a feast of memory and flow of 
recollections, scarcely less undefined and shadowy than tliosc of reason 
or the soul ? 
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On the Pleasures of the Table* 

I am not a t < / ?/ old man, but old cnouoh to have grown garruhms 
and discursive — old enough to know that he who has eaten the hro;nl 
of bitterness, and drunk the W'aters of disappointment, may be allowed 
the' indnlgcnee of a retrospect of whatever was of enjoyment. 1 tlu*re- 
fore elaim thci pri\ ilege of dwelling awdnle on my boyish days. Well 
do 1 remember witon I thought the fate of Nebuchadnezzar by no 
means an unquestionable punishment ; when 1 calculated the deliglits 
of his liberty, ranging the pastures with tlie cattle, eating clover to his 
heart’s confent, rolling on llio grass, sp1nshii»g in tl^e rivulets, pimping 
the hedges, and learning no lessons ! Tims h -lancing the phytivorous 
advantagt's of his degradation with the splendid miseries of his tlirone 
and greatness, I wat, voiy much tempted to consider him niost^W'orthy 
ol’pity vsdien tlie term of liis ])rol>alion (*xpired. But passing by the 
vapoury aiistraclions of my youthful mind, which Iodine into fanciful 
contemplations such as iliia, and turning to a less mighty personage 
than the last, I will legale my recoib'ction with tfu* picture of Old 
Kdward, my fatlier's biitlei. L liave him tliif instant in my eye: his 
sl{‘ek hair combed nicely mi Ins foveheatb hts rosy elieeks, carbinif led 
nose, lieqiiorish li]i-sm'R‘kiiso ^niile, and true hon 'ihattt glance, whicli 
measures the merit and tahte^ by anticipation every dish on tlu^ table. 
Hi' had a noble ])r()tu])eranei of belly too, a real holiday rotundity^ 
such as might Ikj tlmiiglit flu' legitimaU' eonseqiuau’C of earlier and 
lietter times, when “ our ancestors ran C^inslmas day? N(Rv-voar\s 
day. and Twi'inii-niiilit, all into one, and k(‘pt tin* wassail-howl /lowing 
tlie whole time/’ Sueli a man was Old laKvard: the living epitome 
of good-nature and good living, tin' breathing personification of en- 
joYiiient, tlie mortal type ol* nuarv-makinit, the Falstalf of real life, 
the very counterpart of Spenser's October, — 

JmiII of rnriric glcf. 

The wliik' In'-, non le wa^ toilv of ihc nin^l 
Which he ums tieading in the wine f.n’-^ see, 

And of llie |o\ <ni', oxie^ w hi>se gentle, gnsi 
Made him •'O full of Irohe anal of lust.” 

1 vc'rily lielieve tliat tins old scTvaiit was the ]>rimary cause of my 
relishing, as 1 ]ia\e done throiigli Idig tlie gcxxl things of life, fie 
used to secrete, for nu' land himself) (lie nicest imaginable tit-bits ; used 
often and often to tij) me his heuevolcMit wnik, as I jiassed the jiantvy- 
door; and many were the moimails (hit wc' .".pent thcTc, in liail-fellow- 
w^ell-met companionship, discussing the remains of tarts, pies, and 
puddings, 

“ I n in.inv a houl 

Of linked nvcclncss long drawn out.” 

His example was of one real benefit to nu', howevcT — he had no 
selfishness in him, and he taught me to despise for Jie never 

could eat for eating sake. He would sooner let hi« mos<, delicate 
morsels rot in a crust of mouldiness than devour them alone'. 

1 believe it is fiom regard for this poor fellow’s mi>rnory that I am so 
fond of corpnleiiei'. 1 cry out continually w ith Ciesar, “ (/ive me the man 
iliat is I'at !” I love the look of an alderman — a stage-coachrnan — the 
king's butler, and the king himself; because tlie very paunch of eacli and 
every of them seems to tell a round unvarnished tale of good fellow- 
ship. Yet 1 think poor Edward had more of the thing itself stamped 
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on his countenance than any of ihetn* He had not a wrinkle or care- 
worn line on his checks or forehead. — Cut enough of him ! My heart 
and my eyes are full. Enough of myself too ! I will quit my egotism, 
and speak generally. 

What then, let me ask you, candid reader, what was the happiest 
hour of the day at school ? Not the dinner-hour, most assuredly — for 
we remember well what rough, tough stuff wc had, all of us ; little 
^ meat, and plenty of pudding — and suck pudding! No, the happiest hour 
of the ft)iir and twenty was invariably that in which we skulked in tlie 
barn, or liay-loft, or a corner of the shrubbery, (two or three sworn 
friends,) and fell upon the purchase of our joint quotas of pocket- 
moncy-^sonie savoury sausages bought at the })orkshop hard by — or 
a hot loaf (slipped in, for the fee of a ])enny, by our trusty and well- 
beloved cousin, the baker’s hoy) witli a huge lump of butter, bursting in - 
liquified luxuriousness jLlirough the yawning rents wdiich we made in tllS*' 
smoking quartern.* And if a jmtofporter oi bottle-ale washed down the 
feast ! 

Next to the butter an^ the baker’s boy aforesaid, ^ believe I have 
(ego once more, hut I cannot get on in the third person or second 
person, singular or plural) —I liave to thank the poets for my real relish 
for the pleasures of the table. I have remarked tliat all of that tribe, 
whatever their language or their subject, have contrived some how or 
other to bring in, some where or otli(*r, tlu* ])raisii and recommendation 
of feasting, [t was not till my after-years that I began to marvel, how 
the deuce these rhyming ej)lcnr(*ans had that particular branch of 2/7 m- 
ginatioTiy so common and so forcible. 

Cut now for tlie simple and self-evident delights of feasting. I w ill 
speak of it in its more elevated associations, as a raiser of the spirits 
and a warmer of tlu; heart. 1 sliall not press the well-known fact, 
that feasting has been in most ages and countries a sine qua non in all 
arrangements, religious, political, or amatory — whether sacrifices to 
the gods, coronation feasts, ministerial dinners, or wedding fetes 
charn])^tres. I forl'oav to (piotc heatlien authorities, and shall simply 
let the minds of m , readers r(*pc)sc on the contemplation of the in- 
stallation feast of an English archbishop, in the reign of one of our 
Edwards, wdien there was a consumption of 101 oxen, lOO'o sheep, 
2000 pigs, 104 peacocks, and 400 swans I Neitlier shall I cite the 
poetry, even of scripture, for I shrink from the possibility of connect- 
ing it with a trivial subject ; but I shall draw on the sublimest of pro- 
fane writers, Milton — And hastily recal to my readers the reception 
which our first parents gave to the angel Kaphatd, in Paradise. Tht'y 
will remember that Eve was busied, on her angel’s approach, pre- 
paring 

For dinner savoury fruitsj* of taste to please 
True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 
Of nectarous draughts between. 

I need not recapitulate the abundant bill of fare, containing all the 
delicious fruits “ in coat rough or smooth rin’d,” 

Whatever Earth, all-bearing mother, yields 
In India east or west, or miudle shore ^ 

In Poiitus or the Punic coast ; 

And every one will remember, or can refer to, the fourth book.trf 
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Onike of the Tahiti 

PiiradiV liost, for the ve»t truly pastoral scone: — the bencvo** 

Ifnee of the angel — ^tlie blcttikd humility and dignity of Adam— the 
innocence of Eve, who at the table * 

Minislcr’djrnaked, and t\ielr flowing cups 

plcddknt H<|uoi« crown'd. r? 

My motto for tins article will bo recognised as taken from tlie de- 
scription of this exquisite repast. From that it will be how Uic 
greatest and most pious of bards looked itpoo the affected iiieeties of 
absUnence, and wlmt a lesson of hospitality and otijoym$ini lie wished to 
teach mankind ; while it is certain that he. himself, praetisod^Uie kindly 
humanities of social life ; for in his epistle to his friend he 
jovially says, * * 

Wlmt neat repast shall feast us light and choice, 

Of attic ta'rte, with wine, &c. ' * 

"^'^Thc ploashres of the tahlo adapt themselves to all situatfons and 
seasons, but may perliaps be best enjoyed in ufntcr, when a good fire, 
a good dinner, good wine, and good conqiaity, foim an asscmblj^ of 
rno^f surpassing delights. In the country, too, all this is betfbr felt 
than in town. We have not so many disti actions to interlerC with 
our appetite or des troy it : small business, little politics, mid no pasHry^t 
cooks’ shops - 'those glutton fosti*ring, dinner-spoiling receptacles^ whei^e 
the consumers of pics and patties remind one of “ the bevy of jojly, 
gossiping wemches” reproached by the fox in Sir llogor L’Estrangc^a 
Ifible, who “ lay stuiling their guts with hens and eupons, and net A 
word of the pudding !” 

No, no, give mo the re«il charms of country fare and a hearty wel- 
come at holiday times, and let me see as much as possible the revival 
of old English hospitality,— full pUte-j, bumper- toasts, hob-nobbing, 
.ind the great hall thrown wide open, when, as 13en JoUson wrpte to 
Sir Koberf Wroth, > 

“ The rout of rural folk come thronging in 
(Their rudeness then is thought no sin), 

'Fhe jolly wassail w’dlks the often rOuiul, > 

Audi m their cups tlieir cares arc diown’tl.*' 

It he perceived that I despise all illustration drawn from turtlc- 
feasts, Lord Mayor’s days, and the like, loving more to dwell on the 
repasts of ^he country people* The pleasures of these most unsophis- 
ticated uAfeninticrs of the community have betm ever deeply involved in 
feasts ai^d carousings ; not in their excesses, but in their simple and 
moderate partiupation^ I do not include in that class the wood- rang- 
ing party in the Seventh book of Virgil, whose sharp-set appetites did 
not spare even tjf^e adorca hbUf if we can believe the authority of 
lulus, wdio exclaims^ * a 

** Hpus I etiani mensas consumiinus/W ^ 

but which of us has not wished to have been placed alongside of the 
Shepherd’s King, in Drayton’s “ Polyolbion ?” 

“In his gay baldric at his low grassy board, ,, 

With flawnHj,, curds, clou ted cream, and country daintiej stored , ^ 

And whilst tie bag-pipe playS^ each lusty jocund swam ‘ ^ 

Quafls syilabifbs in cans.*' 

S^OL. \. NO. XXT. 
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On the Pleasures of the Table. 

Wfaat a picture of social without sensual indulgence! But I confess 
myself better pleased with the more substantial enumethtion of Iler- 
riok, “ the most rural of our poets, who passed his life, like a bird, in 
singing and making love.” Hear him I 

Ye shall see first the large and cheefe 
Foundation of your fat beefei 
With upper stones, mutton, vearfe. 

And bacon which maltes full the meale ; 

• With several dishes standing by, 

As here a custard, there a pie, 

Ahd here all-tempting frumentie.** 

And, to conclude the subject of country tastes, let me now quote 
the amorous Cuddy from Gray’s first pastoral. 

In good roast-beef my landlord sticks his knife, 

The capon fat delights his dainty wife ; 

Pudding'^biiT parson eats, the squiire loves hare. 

But white-,pot thick is my Buxoma’s fare/’ ^ 

Frooik of the importance of the “jiw divin** might be cited never- 
endii^ly; but my observations have turned rather upon solid than 
liquid delights, I shall only then allude to the great Czar Vladimir, 
who, when about to change the idolatrous worship of his country, ba- 
lanced awhile in his choice of a new religion. He was ravished (says 
Gibbon) with the voluptuous delights of Mahometanism, but rejected 
the Koran, exclaiming “Wine is the joy of the Russians : no, no, we ♦ 
cannot live without wine ! ” 

Fill me a bumper then, I say, to the memory of the Czar Vladimir ! 
a tribute to his good fellowship, but not a homage to excess. I am far 
from being the apdlogist of drunkenness or gluttony — and I say again, 
that moderate and honest indulgence is as distinct from that selfish 
enormity, as is the wholesome delight with which a hungry sportsman 
attacks a leg of mutton from the hellish voraciousness of Count 
Ugolino, in Dante’s Inferno, feeding on the skull of the Archbishop 
Kuggicri. 

Gluttony — one of the worst of solitary vices — is the bane of table 
pleasures. It concentrates all that is gross in nature with all that is 
unamiablc in feeling, and unfits its victims for the real cnjoyiiAent of a 
feast. 1 would not preach forbearance to a starving mam lot 1 know 
that ^ 

un ventre afiain^ y 

N^a poiut dea^orellle^;’' 

but 1 believe that 

If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulse, 

Drink the clear streacU, and nothing wear frieze, 

Th* AU-giver would be uniha^ed/’ 

Yes ! 5 do believe tlrat the Disptoier of all good placed us here with 
feelings to enjoy, and surrounded us with the good things' of lifo for 
our enjoyment ; that He gave us palates to be gratified, not tanta- 
lized ; and that the bast way to shew othr gratitude is to take the goods 
which He provides us. Give me, then, the pleasures of the table, in their 
moral and physical meanings together.*' 1 care not whether it he in the 
cottage of a ^asant, or a stately piduce, set out like that of Comus, 
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« with all msitmet bf But, best of wiy, \e% meltate, In 

iny own Kumble mansion, blessings of tbo taUlc—tny friends 
around me— plenty of cheer— fhanklWness to the (Siver— a happy mind 
-a dean cloth — and, crowning all, Jet good digestion wait on ap- 
petite, and health on both ! ’^ \ * Q, 


ON TUB DCATH OF HFLEH. 

BY J3. BABTOK* 

I'll EKE seems np need of hiUet tears for ^uqh an one as tho», ^ j / 
And soirow^s fount, which puce was ^weet* is seal’d nnto 
Yet, miftht 1 shed such tears as fall from childhood’s ^deless eyci 
^®ear Helen J o’er thy early grave my own Would not oe dey, 

could I o’er that distant spot a transient mopljiJer hend, 

I would nothiourn w ith childish grief thy life so soon should end : 
llefleclmg what Life i's to most, to wlioui ’tis longest giVep, 

1 rather would rejoice in hopes that folios'^ th?e t6 Heaven, ^ ^ 

’Tis true (hat whaf thou yet hadst knowti of Being here below, ^ 
Had shone so bright it bccm'd to bask m sunshine’s sweetest glow ; ' 
For though some 6cecy clouds might shade the landscape’s lovely mieU, 
Yet these, like Summer’s morniug-tuists, but beautitied the scene* 

And thou hadst to thy parents’ arms return’d from Albion’s shore, 

And joy’s anticipated cup to them seem’d running o’er ; 

And heaits were full, and hopes were high, with future schemes ofblisi, 
While filial and parental loie revived with every kiss. 

Such is the picture Fancy gives, with little magic aid ; 

Nor can. us brightest, spftcst tints for ever sink m shade f 

To thee that t^hadow now is past, and dark as may appeal 

Tile cloud thdi veils thy parents’ path, thy name must still be dear. 

When spent the agony of grief, may this their solace be. 

That many fondly cherish’d hopes liad been fultill’d m thee 1 , 

This thought may sccirt at first to feed the source of sadritst t^rs, 

But it may yield unearthly bliss in days of future years. 

’Tis something to have held awhile a gem like thee m trust j 
And, though ’tis painful to resign its casket lo the dust. 

It mus* be soothing, still — to think it once has been ^hmov'n, 

And that they have but given it up unto its God alone ! 

For us, dear girl I with whom were pzLss'd thy childhood’s fleeting hours, 

W ho watch’d with pleasure and witn pride tby mind’s unfolding [ipwcrs, 
B( neath whose glance, from grace to greoe, trry form in stature grew- — 
For us, to some few hng’nng hopes ’tis hard to bid adieu ! 

Although we scarce might hope, ou earth, to see tby smiles again, 

Yet some such thought'* must still survive, where hji aftd love retnam ; 
The first, with thee is closed I the last, shall still thy witness be , 

Not e’en thy deai can overcast the hours once spent wif^ thee. 

But O I amongst us> there is one whose hopes were ao entwined • 

With thee, thy deatli scarce seems* tq leave an earthly joy behind l — 

Yet unto Ber religion yields hopes more e?ipalted still. 

Which, born of Faith, and fix u on Heaven, God only can fulfil. 
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ENGT4Sn BAT.LAI>«STN<SEAS. 

The minstrels were once a {p’oat and iloarisliing body in lingland. 
But their dignity, being interwoven, with the illusory splendours of 
feudal institutions, decltned in proportion to the advance of moral cul- 
tivation : they becatoe in time vulgar mountebanks and jugglers, and 
in the reigtiof Elissabeth— the reign of robust intellect — they weie ab- 
solutely soppfessed as rogues and vagabonds. Banished from the 
street^ and hijgb ways, they fled to alehouses, and followed the trades of 
fiddlers and pipers : minstrelsy was no longer known in England, 
The instruments so long in use by this order of musicians would now 
astonish by their number and the rudeness of their plan and fabric. 
There has not been for an age any trace of this peculiar order, if we 
e^ccept tlie instance of a man well-known in Derbyshire, w'ho 
at th(i close of.the last century in the streets of the metropolis^^gP 
tlie and siting^ singing the fine old bnllad of Lord Thomas and 

fair Eieanour* Fiom ^le earliest times songs were chanted in our 
$tr6#ts ; but before the reigii of Elizabeth, they were invai iably accom- 
panied by the sound of some musical instrument. The suppression of 
the minstrel order was followed by the rise of the hallad-singers — 
a race that relied for success exclusively on the merits of their voites. 
Thia revolution, though a curious part of knowledge, is scarcely dis- 
tinguished, or not alleged with sufficient stress, in most of.ourhistoricfw 
of literature, f The subjects of many of the songs handed down b " 
the minstrels, were still held in honour by the ballad-singers. Tlie 
feats of Clym of the Clougli, Randle of Chester, and Sir Topaz, 
grown faded under the keeping of the minstrels, were now refreshed 
and brought more boldly before the sense in the new version. Robin 
Hood had his honours enlarged under the new dynasty — more m«»idens, 
more heroes ever, wept at and were inspired by the history of 
his fortunes. Drayton’s allusion to the propagation of Robin's fame 
may give an idea of the diffusion of the ballad-singers, 

In this our spacious isle I think there la not one 
But he hath heard aoinc talk of hint and little John ; 

And to the end of tune the tales shdll ne’er be done 
Of Scadock, George- a-Green, and Muck the Miller’s sort.” 

The new race— -the ball ad*singers— started with a full tide of popu- 
larity : they had the glory of being opposed by, and tri^jipphmg over 
die unanimous hostility of the votaries of the Muses froi^the highest 
to the least worthy. The poets of the first rank confessed their un- 
easiness at the success of the innovators. Of tliis fact we have ahun- 
j evidence in Spenser's Tears of the Muses — and even tlie supreme 
Shakspeare himself would bring their calling into contempt. + It is 

* This tras oiMJ of the mstmmenl# in among the ancient minstrcls-^Dr. 
Percy gives a carious list of them 

t Or. Percy makes nodisduHiou between the minstrels and the hjdtad-smjyers. He 
gives an extract from Puttenham, an author of Henry Vlfith’s time, with a view to 
elucidate the state of ballad- singing, and this very passage is cited by Mi Ritson 
as a pict-are of the English minstrel of the days of that author. (Pnttculiani ) 

J One of the poets of the day ^Mupday) is represented by another complaining 
of the progress made by the ballad-sing^. ** When I was looked upon,” says he, 

“ there was no thought of that idle Upstart generation of ballad'-iingers ; ballads 
are abusively chanted in evegy street, and from London overspread Ebsex and the 
adjoining counties/'— (Vide Warton's account of Munda\ , .id vol ) 
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^ouhi while to attaid to betwe^ t)ia nunstK^Xa 

anil their more ai^mpto Thp former wero th<> ereatures of 

feudal vairity, aad followed the fete of iome very wicked notions of 
government both dotpestic and politic — -the ballad-singers addressed 
themselves to the people* They courted no obligation feom the vich-^ 
they woXo no livery of the great— they moved m independence — die 
nu^mbers of a pme democratic institution. The times hkd passed 
away when the wonted phrase of subsarvientey at the beginning of 
each song, F<ur lordynges and ladies all, Ssc/* was to be nCard^* 
But tbc baUad^smgers did not enjoy alou^ empty popularity, as dtay be 
understood from the perseverance of tine old singers* add tfo )}uu9tber 
of candidates tbe^ yearly sought refuge in the profession lipm the 
risks of a more uncertain state of life* One or the tnosi; popubtr 
gers of this curly time was a boy, who, from the character of Ka 
and manner, is distinguished by the name of Outroaring J)ick ; 
Ipitbot as honestly bestowed as any descriptivo compound on any 
hero in Greek or Latin story. lie was bred to^a mechanical ehiploy- 
rnent ; but he had a voice, the possession of which would teUch a less 
enterprising spirit to as^pire above all the gfoss toils of handicra|it.^ His 
success was as permanent in the end as it \va« steady in itat 
He first renounced the mechanical life ; in time his prosperity enabled 
him to confine Ins journeys of businesi to the adjacent counties— ^ 
homo circuit '-ami the decline of his life was spent in the dignified re- 
pose of aft amateur. His earnings, according to Mr. Warton, amounted 
to about IO 4 . a day : be was well-known throughout Essex, and tvaa 
not missed for many yoais from tlie great fair of Braintree. But 
Checko, for such was Ins real name, was haunted in the midst of hie 
glory by a rival. Will Wimbars had a voice quite of aa much compa5$ 
and fiexibility, but not of as much pathos as Dick. Dick was the more 
popular man of the two ; he consulted times and ta^tOs, and had a 
greater variety of songs ; Winibais had a select bst from which he 
ItOVer departed. Cheeke was fret' and easy, and had a turn for tl^ 
humorous ^ bis rival was all for doleful tragodics. The former W$a 
sought as n companion ; the latter pleased best in the public cxercfie 
of bis taUmts. \ But the most universally esteemed ball ad-singer of 
bis agofiMs Mat Nashua man from the Ninth Cpuntrie/' the offtam 
of ballad-singers, as it liatl been formerly of the minstrels. Nash had 
a masculine vehement style: all the Border ballads he bad nearly made 
Ins owm by theibreo and cntliusiasm of bis manner of singing ^tliem. 
His Hums up,” a song which' obtained for the author sc much 
favour m k former reign, was one of hfa mqst celebrated eflTorts. But 
undoubtedly his forte was the famous old ballad of Chevy Chace, then 
called tbc FluftUng of Cheviot. This w^as the song wbiclt. Sir Philip 
Sulnrv dotlmedj moved his heart more thftii a tirumpet. If Instead of 


• Thljrc i« 110 better critenoft Of the ru»lng of ihe pcoAle in these 

days than fifrcftt Secretary Cecil made a coUection of viuftar ballads 

itt order to w^rtahi lumper of the people. Selden said that more solid feingrs 
do not sh0W tbc complexion of the times »o well as ballads and libels ; and Fletcher 
of Sfd^ouii tiscd to say, feat if he coold make the ballads of a nation, hr ^ared 
little who made the retigioii of It. 

t Mr. Warton, m a notd in fee M Vtfe of his Ilivtory of English Foefry, con - 
nrrni some of the p<irticulars Here sl,itUe<|* 



tlse ** blind Cro\vder, widi no rong|i«t vcnce tti^n tii4o to yvboin 
he had heard I^aah ac^ompanv Ihe liveliest 

>^dii^matic action — had he seen him fall auddenly cm^hiaibneetazid move 
about cutting and thrusting on all sides, as if to realize th^«4e9^riptioii 
pf Witberington fighting on hw stnmp$-^t is easy to suppose what 
would have beOn the result in favour of Nash. However, it hap- 
pened that the date of Nash’s fortune waa fixed at a later period ; for 
the great ^ccreUrjf Cecil was once so captivated with bis singing, that he 
soon enabled him to retire from the profession. . The accident that led 
to thia* fortunate rencontre is npt impertinei)t to our subject : — -in the 
time of a dearth which was severely felt in, the city, the famous ballad- 
maker Delone composed a sopg reflecting op her JN^jeety# The ballad- 
singer and the publisher werobo^h committed to the ppippter ; but the 
poet defied the government from his retreat. In a letter to the 
Mayor be avowed the ballad, justified his satire, aud concluded 
tliese lines from ^he Mirror of Magistrates^ descriptive of the dutiesW 
a true poet. They were composed by one Collingbonrne, put to death 
in the veign of Richard III. for “ making a foolish rhyme.*’ 

“ Things that impdrt he must be auick to pen, 

. Repro\ iiig \ ices sharply now ancl then. 

He must be swift wnen touched tyrants chafe 
To gallop thence, to keep his carcase safe.’^ 

Nash, in the mean time, in an interview with the secretary, fully estab* 
lished his innocence, and laid the foundation of his future prosperity. 

It is impossible to quit the reign of Eli;«abeth without for a moment 
delaying on the names of Elderton and Dclono, the two illustrious 
balladnmakers of the time. The former was full of enthusiusm — a 
hearty bard; 

“ He was a care-delying blade 
As ever Bacchus listed/* 

He was highly churgecl with all the frailties that accompany in many 
cases thu social^bias; as the kittens EUkrton of his epitaph, and the Un- 
charitable lampoon of Bishop Hall, record- Delone had more of judg- 
;mept. But they were bi>rh men of great genius ; they were envied, and 
variously and powerfully assailed : they both shewed a courage wortliy 
of their inspiration. The time was now come, when this remarkable 
duumvirate, having lived to a good old age in the enjoyment of a de- 
gree of popular favour to which they saw so lUany highly ^gifted spirits, 
pretend in vain, were to begin to prepare their account with posterity. 
They saw that their Verses would torm the traditions of every village — 
Still it was necessary tq the, dignity of their fame that they abould call 
in their scattered lalmurs, and leav^ behind them a« •auihenticated 
version of their son^. The collections of these two batda were }.ub- 
lished ttnd.cr the titles of Garlands,^ with various fadciful additi ms. 
During their days of singlenesa add fibprty^ the b^la^ called 
penny me^ments. . '*** i ^ 

The Gipsies furnished a number of female ballad*stegefe| 4 dHmt this 
time. The laws, and the prejudices of society in concurred 

in denouncing olhis race. But how just is Nature ! the most esteemed 
and the best received ballad-dngers o£ their time belonged to the 
outlaw tribe. Al^co Boyce, for Instance, with the bronzed dairk^ 
eyes and hair of his* nation, came fq Eondou from Cumberland* 








, her way tathe wh^ gained 

^ the ears 0 tlife wk Wan, appeitit^ to the broom*’ 

■ ^rtd *’^d^dy before the Queen. ^Ilie reignt of James I. 

and hia^' successor were remarkable for nothing bonnec€e4 wiA our 
^purpose, except that the taste oT the population for tfaturn'^aild sitn- 
pHoiqr kept up the profess^rr'of ballad-siiigfeg. The poe4« ot^ib day 
in the mean time became so learned^ that they were scarcely to be tmder-i 
stood even by the greati Henceforward 1>al)ad^inging^ maintalhed^ii 
prosperous and resectable course. The aingerS had h6 state 
th contend with. Their eUiploymeni was too lucrative, 4^d custom 
had too firmly sahctipned it, to perpiit the persecutions of pariah fimialst 
But, better than all, the law as ybt Tarnished noj^text fdr'atop4^hg 
the free circulation^ of the tower ranlts throughout the cduntl^. 

’ rernment, ahd still more frequently the corporation ofLoniidd, hfl4 
^ alarmed at the infiux of humble strangers into the metjmpdlia^ 
Btere were issued bulls of penal denunciation, street prodatbatkmli, 
circumstantial and ‘minute, embracing the professors of all manner of 
arts and employments, whether Tor use or agmsemeat ; yet not a word 
of ballad-singers. Fiddlers put the whdle coundil into consteri^ation $ 
minstrels (such as they were) have a price set upon their bodies; but 
there is no vice assum^ of the members of the vocal throng. Qrom- 
well was disturbed by the presence of low visitors to the metropdlie : 
he again excommunicates minstrels and fiddlers, but leaves^' ballad* 
l singers to pursue their business unmolested! And yet the PfoteCtor 
found not in that order k friendly or even a neutral pomr. )Tbey 
W^g of bold cavaliers andf ladies bright^ themes that did 
keep the memoiy of past times greed in the souls of m©a/* Briir da 
soon as the Restoration removed all restraint from the ballad^^Ugers, 
the streets re-cchoed to the btrams either of thanksgiving for the retard 
of the monarch, or in ridicule of the fallen power. The song beginning 
with the words Rebellion hath broken up house’’ was very cetobtatel 
the time. However, the taste of the public in the course of 4 short 
^e was divided between political and amatory poetty ^ the cirCmd*- 
stances of the times recommended the first species ; and the spirit that 
produced the Sedleys, Etheridges, and Rochesters, brought id^ ihb ' 
Tatter. « Many of the celebrated poets of the day wrote for the streets 
and villages. But there never was an era when the ballad^singets 
answered rnore faithfully to the public feeling. They Were foarfol 
check on the acts of the despotic monarch. When the charter was 
wi^drawn from the city of London, a storm of ballads assailed the 
court, and was heard with dismay m foe council. The agitated period 
that immediately went before the Revolution permitted scarcely any 
blit polmcal 'ballads to be sung. There were foint strains of loyalty 
no V and then put forth/ Several songs on the death of Russell ana 
Motimouifa are still preserved! But the great effective force nf the 
ballad-singers wa$ directed against foe reigning family, libe decisive 
effects ^ foe dojg^el verses call^ foe LiUibuliero are aufohnticatcd 
by history!^ *LordlVhartop, the author of the song, boast^ that he 
had rhymed King James out of his dominions ; and the teu^tuony of 
the g|ravesa>V^itenii of the font? shew that there was no cxaggeratimt ijn 
the boaasf. The^dde^of popular ^fovoua knd bajladniinging flowed on 
foe side of foe m^jdy^stab^ The^C^uen had absolutely 



1 ^ 

pf^trom^^ed the ; sh# di4 UPt^ IjflrftJtte avow^ even ^ 

^ aiieiltf occasions, a preference for the simple iMlada, t^t nlij^ed her 
early years, to the elaborate compoeitions of tJle inosit eateemol^miastera^ 
of the time.* We are t^look upon the ballad-singers from feis time 
Iforth in the light of a oorporatiom Custom had established yearly 
festivals for them in the classic regions'Of St* Giles'a, which weri^much 
frequented hy some of the wits of the day — Swift, Gay, Bolingbroke, 
Steele, &c, From high followers of the Muses yearly contingents 
of ballads w^re expected. Swift contracted to furnish the humorous 
songs. * Gay, who, as Goldsniitb observed afKiiPj had a happy strain 
of ballad-M/ytfe?ig, was set down for the pathetic ones^ Those of a 
miscellaneous character -w^ete divided amongst a number of amateur 
balds* No importunities, even of his friends, ooiild hidnce Pope to 
attend any of these assemBlies. He was* however, prevailed on Co,, 
write an epitaph for a young creature whom be had several times 
and heard, mid who was known to her companions under the title dT 
Clarinda, She was mufh favoured by some of the gieat, arid, but for 
her attachnieiu to the life of » ballad-sin jer, might witn her beauty 
and ac^jobiphshments have li^ui to fortune. The following is a frag- 
ment of tiic epitaph ; and, as we have it merely IJom tradition, we must 
not be held answerable for it as a genuine or coirect production, 

** She who is laid beneath this sod of earth 
Wa$ blest, though wanting titles, power, and birth ; 

Tliougli poor, had yet the loftiest bards inspired ; 

Though fair, was yet by her own sex admired j 
Iput Vyortlcy was the woman that did praise. 

And Swift and (iay the bards that loved her lays. 

Clannda, courtcil by the wise and great, 

Would slay to charm the lulgar at their gale ^ 
pleased if tliose notes which lords and poets loved. 

Were by the humble peasant-throng approved.’^ 

Gay and Swift bad naturally a relish for low society, and were hailed 
by tb« fraternitiy and sisterhood as the most precious sources of profit. ^ 
Amongst other songs which Swift sent into the woild through tfte 
'medium of the ballad^ lingers,, was a severe satire on the Duke of 
Marlborough, beginning ** Out Johnny is come from tlio wars.” The 
song drew much attention in the streets, and excited the strongest re- 
sentment agaitjist the author in the breast of the accomplished duchess, 
She remained implacable until tlie publication of GulUv^, when she 
ottered her friendship to Swift, through his friend Gay, The Beggar’s 
Onera was originally written, (wo haye it on Gay’s own authprity,) to 
celebrate the mirriage of James Chanter and Moll I^ay* There was a 
young ctejiiui e amohgst the ballad-singers, now known to the world 
by no other title than Clara, who drew much attention at thia time by 

^ U-. 

* The Qaeen having^ a mind ohe aftemocin ^0 he ent^idaed with^ uUudC;, 
to Mr. fifosl&g, tp B^nry PurceU. and Mrs. Hitat, ivith a request to her ; 

they ohey^ iWr commends. Mr. Oostling tin4 Mrs. Hun^ suag composi- 

tions otPuredfi, who accompanied tUto on the harpsichord i at Iep|m the Queen 
begifiniii|r to^pw tired of this, ashed Mrs Hunt if she could qptsinirme old Scots / 
hidlAd of Cold imd raw Mrs. Hunt ansivercd Ires, and aoagit to W lute. 
Purcell was all the while sitting the hai psiphor# imerntdoyCdf and not a 
lUtlc nettled at the lloton’a pmfereace of a vulgar ballad td his J. 

Hawlkias. " 


sweetness and of orf^nal singef ot‘ 

jBlack^eji^ or tW>4ongd which aB^ards mtro^ 

dxice^ iiitS the Be^gw^frOpera* But her recOmtttfenAjfBun to particular 



It was after that iftterval^ that, having niet heir, hp addvih^aed tu |)er the 
tender lines, beginning ‘ * ^ 


Deaf thftug?htlc$s Clara, to my verse attend. 
Belie Ve for once the lover and the friend.” 


And concluding thus, 

“ To virtue thus and to thyself restored, ; 

By all admired, by one alone adotj^d j 

Be to thy Harry ever kind and true, ^ 

And live for him who more than died for you.” ^ ^ 

A series of calamities totally ruined her vocal powers, and she after 
wards subsisted by the sale of oranges at the Court of Requests* 

The profession did not continue to maintain its rank* Tjhe disap-* 
pointed author in Rodeiick Random, who set about ^ntug^&iT ^thc 
^ballad-singers, was introduced into one of their asbcmblies, ^Sjls^tegbi'*' 
mony cstablUhes the deepest degeneracy in the members of the order. 
Indeed, the history of ballad-singing during the remainder of the last 
century affords but an unsatisfactory subject of reflection to the lovers 
of song. The modern state of the art merits an essay in itse]£ 


SONG. 

Aib — '* A Rose-tree in full bearing/* 

Italian dames aie vaunted. 

So shapely their bosoms rise, 

And some have raved enchanted, 
Df bright-beaming Spanish eyes. 
But shew me southern donnas, 

Or Fraulciiis with yellow hair, 

So sweet to look upon as 
Our own lovely British fan . 

Perhaps with foreign graces 
Lpvc might have smil me more. 
Had l,fcHrgnt the faces 
That smile on o^r native shore. 

But never in a ^single land 
Had woman j;ny heart in thrall. 
Except the girls of England ; 

And you, Love, beyond all. 



BIGUESSIPNS IN tHE TWO^ fcXHIBlTlON-BOOMjS, 

V 

1:he critics’ harvest is almost got in* They hare been very plentiful 
this year, and made quick work of it. How they did puff, and labour, 
fall foul of each other ! — putting forth their sickles here and there 
and every where : no tivo of them cutting at the same side or together- 
And then such indiscriminate levelling as they made of it : such meet 
ing, and jingling, and entangling of their crooked weapons ! But, thank 
• HeavenJ all this is nearly ended j and a poor nervous gleaner may now 
steal in the field, and pick up a few ears which have escaped the In- 
dustrious fury of the reapers and binders. But do not fear so much as 
a grain of criticism. I am too sick of glaring and scumbling, and 
toning and keeping, to speak one word about it. The very thought of 
asplialtum is Ipecacuanha to me. By the way, how learned all these 
outlandish words look together ! 

But after all my< observations on the pictures themselves have been* 
satisfied, I still find myself lounging about the Exhibuion-rooms at 
Somerset-^’House and Pall-Mall : getting in among a knot of painters 
in a corner, and listening to th^ir shop-scandal with unwearied earnest- 
ness; or I maH^ a sot tie from a good picture to the painting-room of 
the artist, and investigate at home, and in his native element, the curious 
anipial who has pleased, afiected, or surprised me, in certainly the 
most difficult language by which strong or positive impressions can be 
conveyed to the human mmd. I peer curiously into the darkened 
corner of his room, among fragments of casts, lay-figui es, skulls, oil- 
bottles, blushes, and colour-bladders ; out of which a nursery-ridden 
child might easily conjure up an animated host of wild and ternfic 
imagery. I regard them with a mysterious awe — a superstitious reve- 
rence, There they repose, to my observation, like the relics of a 
battle-field that has been obstinately contested and gloriously won : 
like thb picturesque or terrible paraphernalia of some wondrous chemist 
' or necrcmancer, by whose instrumentality the mined &nd central secrets 
of the solid globe have been brought to light, or the spirits of tbo 
vasty deep itself starth I through all the depths of their Stygian ob-^ 
scurity. 

* — Peuetrdtque in Tartara rimis • 

, jLiumen, et infcrnum terret cum conjuge regem 

I see a plaster^cast of a band, a foot, or a leg, which may have assisted 
the artist in reducing to palpability the throes and visions of his early 
conception— -nay, in «omc remote angle, or from behind some slanting 
pie^ of large canvass, the first broad dash of his now detailed sulqect 
comes on my view, through shade and twilight, like the iaint indica- 
tions of truth to the mind, or like the sketchy, gederaliaed petmle 
whom we meet and converse with in ^ie land of dreantk* 
possibly, the verjf pallet which may have yielded the last 
breathing ^ts to his immortal jn^+uro; the veiy pencil which may 
have amfefN^ISie last convincing touch of character and expression ? 
both stftl with the magic materiality of that v»y mmtion : the 

seeds^ and atoimn, and genns, out of which this mortal god has wrought 
his wondrous mould of mimic |ife, action, and sentimental ^ 

As the artisr hintoelf furnishes ample scope for my speculatton, J 
measure with^hiy cidlipers the br^dth of l|is tempUrgl bones, 



in iheMd Exhibitiot^Jloati^, iJigf 

the projection of hk of his chilly tho elongation of hia 

ompuiy or the an^e of Ms lower numUarp. I ask ijpuestioos appa- 
rently iiMtilerent^ but which, indirectly, have an iibpottant operation : 
and word by word, and sentence by sentence, extract an ^coant of 
Ins mode of going about a subject^ and treating it, and working it up, 
and iinishing it. Afler this manner, by a keen scent, unweaiMl assi^ 
duity, and a sagacious divniation, lltave enriched myself witht sundry 
rare and curious scraps of anecdote connected with pictures and 
tuxe-^^makers, which, I have the popular egotism to think, no mgn ofleis ' 
enthusiasm and perseverance than myself could have cqllaoted id the 
given time. Forex^mpld: How few except myself know any thing 
more of Wilkie's Chelsea Pensioners” than that it is a bcauttfo} pio* 
ture, an extraordinary picture, a divine picture ! and so forth. Some 
there may be who know that it beats the plegmatic Dutchmen out and 
^ out : — in better words, who say so because they have heard sq. Indeed 
one enthusiastic and high-minded critic has stept -forward to observe 
that Wilkie committed an important anachronism by painting oysters in 
June ; and having observed this, he stept b%ck again. I heard, myself, 
a dapper city-connoisseur (a pefU body It was, with white-toppi^ boOts 
which creaked at every step) remark, as he stood befbreuhis magnificent 
picture, that the candle-snufiP was as natural as the life; and then he 
turned away, and accompanied his creaking boots to an opposite corner 
of the room. 

But, independently of these tasteful discoveries, there is a painting- 
loom secret, connected with ** the Chelsea Pensioners,” well worth 
knowing. 

No mind of liberal compnss has remained nnaficoied by one ex* 
traordinary passage in the subject. I allude to the poor forlorn 
woman, who rushes up to learn tidings of her husband, and while all 
around are clamorous in joy and exultation, stands with her wild dis- 
torted eyes riveted on tlie paper — her face pallid from sickly apprehen^ 
sion — and, now absorbed in a master-feeling, indiiferent, for the first 
time in her life, to the cries of the infant which is but carelessly en- 
circled by her left arm. Thi? is the great situation of Wilkie's greatest 
picture: the most powerful concentiation of his mind which has yet 
been tiansmittcd to can\ass. At the first view, and while it affects and 
overpowers, we naturally regard it as one of those electric emanations 
of genius of which even genius is seldom capable: whose birth is like 
the flash, instantaneous, almost involuntary. Yet we should ^iirr inauch 
a reading, r The idea of this sublime passage was not rapid or impul- 
sive, or coeval with Wilkie’s first general plan of his subject. It was, 
in truth, an after-thought, an interlineation. I saw tlie ‘^Chelsea 
Pensioners” on Wilkie's easel more than two-tbirds advanced, and there 
^ was nothing in it of the incident to which I allude. I cannot dare to 
say that the place it now holds was then a blank ; but it was pro-occu- 
pied by another actor andf a difforen^t event. A woman wha |iad been 
listening to the account of the battle^ as read by the old pensioner, and 
who had ju»t heard some fatal intelligem^ of her busbandi was fainting 
away under the influence of the sudden afifitetion ; her eyes half-closed, 
and her whole actiptr <|uietness iuejf. It ia needless to point out how 
dissimilar thia was to the bOatlc and energyi^ aud stretch of feejii^' of 
the passagd^^LjWl it now stands. ’ It would be as needless to say the 
second is beat. No doubt of it, the original conception ^aa 
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full of simple pathos ; but jit iiyas lufere by-play to the dramatic im- 
portance of the substitute action, and to the intense feeling with whic|i 
it is witnessed by any spectator of penetrable stuff. ^ ^ 

Is it not curious to observe in what an arbitrary way the rarest scin- 
vtillations of genius condescend to transmit themselves? Sometimes 
they blaze forth at once through the profound of the mind, like a daz- 
zling meteor, or a careering comet : sometimes their first appearance is 
like that of a small star half seen in a twilight-sky ; and you must keep 
your eyQ riveted on it, and gi\c it your whole attention, before you 
can batch it out into distinct brightness. In one mood, or at a parti- 
cular time, a thought comes to the gifted intellect, rushing, panting 
with eagerness to be received and embodiod'S its shape entire — its action 
complete. At another time it will lurk from your view ; reject all your 
amorous overtures; and either entiiely elude your wooing grasp, or 
convey itself pai't by part, bit by bit, tdl Invention is disgusted with 
her own petty, piecemeal industiy. Give up <ho chase — affect, or 
really feel indifference, and bke a true woman,^ the coquette muse will 
anon throw herself into you^ arms when you least think of her. Without 
any apparent association, the long-songlit idea will burst over the 
alumbering expanse of the mind, as eist did the sun flash over the 
deep sleep of old Chaos. Nay, chance itself often gives a clue after 
which genius had toiled in vain. Leonardo da Vinci attributes some of 
the best landscape compositions to the accidental discolouring and §toins 
of paper on the walls of a room. Apelles had been labourjt^ for 
months to express the foam issuing from the mouth of a proud war- 
horse, and could not please himself: at last, in a sudden fit of pettijsh 
vexation, he flung his pencil, surcharged with colour, at the portr^tjt of 
the animars head: it struck about the mouth — and lo ! — the thing was 
done. 

Passing from single ideas to the arrfingement of an entire work in 
poetry or painting, it is still more interesting to note the complicated 
process, the remote and subtle combinations^ the twistings, the twin- 
ings, and the turnings, to w’bich all men of genius, but eSnneni paint- 
ers m particular, have recoin se, to produce a whole ami harmonious 
transcript of their first entne conception. 'I’lic interest swells into 
a climax, in ray mind, wdien we have an opportunity asceiv^aining 
the particular habits and modes of individual men of talent in such an 
operation. Now, while Wilkie is before us, nothing can be easier than 
to surprise you, at least, with an account of his method of collecting 
materials for a picture. 

Even the little misses who read this will recollect the box with the 
ring at the top, in ^hieh Glumdalclitcb carried her darling GuUifvcr 
when she w « nt out, or put him to sleep on her lap when she cfame 
home. Well, J do not exactly know whether or not Wilkie makes'ahy 
loose sketch of his subject beforp the t^ircumstance I am about tx% de- 
scribe ; but certain it is, titat when he has got the first general im- 
pression of it in his brain, he then provides a little box, such as I Jmve 
spoken of— furnishes the inside with chairs, tables, cupboards, a clock, 
doors, windows, stools, and 9 II the other ti veter^s necessary to the 
kind of apartment he wishes'^ express on his canVass ; places candlc- 
Sticka On the? tahl^l; plates, dislies, cups, and spoons, lb the cupboard; 
papers the walls, Mpeus the floof, and his wmdoww^rtains, ami 

in every respect miikes his Lilltpu|iati parjour or kitfeli&t'lpnug and 
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comfortaVle for the reception of his Lilliputian coihpany. This being 
done, he then introduces the pigmy inhabitants themselves, clothed, as 
nearly as possible, in the costume he is anxious to ptOserre, and puts 
them sitting down, or standing up^ oi turned this way or that way, and 
otherwise grouped and disposed as he deems fit for his purpose*^ The 
light he wishes sti earns in fiom a particular point of his box; room, 
furniture, and figures, all catch at once, and together, the whdio dfibet 
of thiaro^nno which the artist may hate previously designed, or 
which IS thus suggested to him. Through a hole m the bpx,w^hich we 
may technically call his pointy of sight, Wilkie then peers inquisitively 
upon the private family affairs of those harmless little people ; mid, 
having set them into action by his fancy, proceeds to paint and exhibit 
them to the world. 

The figures are all exactly the size of those repicsented in the ar- 
tist’s pictures : so are tlie tables, chans, and other furniture. He 
scarcely ever deviates from the proportions before 'his eye; and owing 
to this, some odd oversights may be remarked in his most celiHiirated 
woiks. Til tile “ Rent Day” )ou rnaj* pbs'\?r\e a cupboard to which no 
hiduidiial of the company could reach, and a clock, which none of 
them could attempt to wind up without the aid of a 4t^'p-luddcr. At 
the first glance one is stiongly tempted to call this too trite, too tricky, 
too mcclianical, for a man of genius. I will call it curious — mout curi- 
ous; and ifiiquiied to deliver any other opinion, I shall be silent. 
Without doubt, siuli a device, in the hands of an indiffeicnt jmmtcr, 
would appear almost contt mptiblo, ceitaiuly laughable and ridiculous. 
Rut I feel 1 have no inoio riglit to eriticnse the means by which Wilkie 
chooses to woik out kis effect, than I should have to quarrel with the 
manufacturing of a fine day, or a beautiful flower,* supposing me to 
know how cither, oi both, wcic manufacturtd, and pleased to be 
angry with the process. .That this invention assists Wilkie is obvious. 
It must materially serve bis arrangements of light and shade, and his 
grouping, llis ideas of general toloui are also regulated by it ; and 
if his Lilliputian upholsterer had half an hour’s converse with his Lilli- 
putian .irchiteet and carpenter, perhaps one should never more meet 
any counteracting disadvantages in the occasional want of proportion 
between his still-life objects. 

If you come for a uiomeiit out of the great room at Somerset-house, 
I will point out to you another picture, about which T know something 
more than every bodj who looks at it. There it is*— the Little Red 
Ruling Hood.” Now that is a wonderful, quite a romance kind of 
portrait. Horace Walpole, in his Castle of Otsanto, has treated us to 
a figure of an old warrior, which, when it could walk out of 

the picture, leav ing the back-ground and accompaniments behind, and 
beckon to its giandson to follow it. The Little Red Ruling HoOd can- 
not do this, and, indeed, never did this; but she has done things 
almost as extraoidinary. She grfw up from art mfant, ih that picture, 
to the present height and propoTti<>n9. She was first a short, fat, 
chubby child, confined to a setap of canvass. Anon she became an in^ 
tcresting girl, with bet ^ead running oVer the picture into another, 
scrap of canvass attached to the first for her accommodation. In a 
year or two mote she grew half a foot taller, and the canvass gfew 
with her ; and so both have been going on till they anived at the age 
and stature at which yOu now see them. 
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I could tell \ou luucli more )f new pictures, but that I am attracted 
to Pall-Mall Exhibition-room U\ an old one of superior interest; that 
is, acconlinj^ to the view we irc now' takinj? of pictures in ^euraal. 
I mean tlio celebrated “Miser ’ jiitod by Quintin Matsys, usually 
calliil “ The Blacksmith of etp Once upon a time ho was m 
reahtya blacksmith, and tin ^isfoiy of Jiimself and his picture is thus 
^i\cn You perceive I now oegjn to abandon my cl.iims to exclusive 
infonnation. 

• lie lo^ed a beautiful girl of Antwerji, and was beloved by her 
But peculiar circumstances loterposed hrtwecii him and the completion 
of his happiness. 'J’he fa thei had swoi n, ui \ow«h 1, or resolved, that 
his daughter should wed no poison but an aiOsr, Wh it w'as to be 
done? Poor Quinim had never iiiu'tand any thii’g heyoiul the curve of 
a horse’s hoof; and even that in .t <t\h\ a far a*- reoanhil miieiial at 
least, which might wt*Il hr relied hud. 'i'he most dclu.nc tnucli of 
his hand had hitherto \ihiatfd br'W( the sledge and tlu' iu\il L>iit 
he loved. An obsuieli' wxs to he •'lu mounted and wh.i '*}. >ta< le will 
not love surmount ^ He commenced die study uf paintin*’ ho jxust 
vered, and succeeded as a painter*. Tfe pi oi I need iwo pictun * jud wun 
his mistress. One of them, at least, i*- itie jiiesent Olu eii ' « hW- 
hihition. I haie mentioned its name — “ Idic Vliser's.'’ Anud <i work 
by Quintin Matsys is also hung up, hm either it is falsely ittiihuled 
to him, or he w'as not in love when in puintod it. It cannot Ik one of 
Ills prize pieces. 

But of “ The Misers'* there can he no doubt. Tin' ver\ pn rur(‘ is 
now hefon* us - an emanation of the Umdeiesl and mo t joju.uuie of 
passioii'i through the prismatic nieduim of art — the first in li h.uvest of 
an originally stcTili* mind, which love had leelaimed, and ceiu.is ciiltj- 
vated. Over this very' canvass the mspned Ici^ ‘oilful md 

laboured, in the feverish ('arnestness of hope and .car, cneigv and am- 
bition. 0\er this very canvass the calculating, connoisseui tatlui has 
leaned; with critic bend of brow', w'lth critic spivtacles m and 

wrap]jed in an awful Mb nee which w’as to he broken with ». death- 
sentence to the hopes oi die enamoured entlui‘'ia>t. or with the one 
talismanic word which should give him life and happiin ss, r.nne and 
victory ! 

Let it not here he forgoiren that Lovo hod previous! v doin' more than 
this for the Arts. If liu Obfeutatious Greeks aic to be he In ved, Venus 
rocked the cradle of the imitjlive Miisc. Their story, or legend, oi 
history of “ The Maid of Connth,’* is too well known to require auy 
repetition of it. But, true or fal«e, it is a beautiful, ar aflTecting 
anecdote. No spirit hut the spirit of Love should have pri ''"idMl o\ci 
the birth of an Art, whose tirdesfe exertion is in the seaici* of maiUy,^ 
and the essence of whose ambition i.s also ^he cssenet oi lo^f i jtlf. ^ 

What has become of that inert lump of clay, which, ui oui c 

tion of it, is immortal ? which, nlodil* d by the hand of tin luippy 
girl, presented the first sj'iecimen of a new oxisteuci of a new < rea- 
tion and identity? Could we contemplate it as wc d.* the BLtcksmuh’s 
picture — could we touch it and pore over it. and touch it ami investi- 
gate it again and again^— what peculiar a.sSonations would hover around 
us — how delightful, bow hallpwed would he our consciousness! 

S. B. 
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THE MISEHS will.* 

A GREEDY bachelor of London cit>» 

Who m Thread ncedlt -Stic ct had grubb’d Q.plum^ 

Lay ill III hed remote from love and pity. 

Just toppling o’ci lileN veige to kingdom come . 

He had one niaU attciidant, thin and lean 
As Romeo's IVfantuan apothecary. 

Who daily swept his dusty office clean. 

And copied his accounts vi n caution wary ^ 

In short was hi^Jai /oiu7a every waj, ^ 

IJurthcnM with labour and but little pay. 

W’^hcii clearing off the ii\c percents, began, 

Fiiend Uibcount sickened , growing daily worNC, 
lit fear’d slanation, and his cranium ran 

f>n want, with of thousands in his pursi 
'l''hus tine U IS, tliatniUrs take tio heed 
<Jf huin’in life if It but cross their ends, * 

\iid Mr Vansiitart’s hnancial rrtceV 
^id ha\ 0 ( k makes with bank a^id city friends — 
I^i')ei)unt wa*- given over, for fio physic 
< ould liclp Ins case — it was a mental phtliy^ic. 

W eaker and weaker ^revv the monej-lovCr, 

Till death call’d in and stalk’d around his bed, 
f let a uiiher’d nienibraue defin’d to cover, — 

I jiKs^ he «-iood, and grinn’d with aspect duad, 

\nd token’d Discount with his bony finder, 

1 h \t not much longer he on caith should lingci 

I in n Discount groan’d forth his attendant’s n line-— 

O Mobcs, take wastc-papci and a t|uill^ — 
f iMvers co-jt iiioncv, ’lis a cnrscrl shame 
If you ind J can’t driw a simple will 
Yi t ■>! i>, if litigation should arise, 

'1 l*< 1 aiids will sink in ( haiici ry and 1 iw 
4 oi nothing, Moses, undeiiicalh the skies, 

^kot hull itsHf, has such a lavcnous n iw 
\ this aim ( hancery court, foi bv\aUo\viiig 
I h < rphairi, widow’s uiite, lands, monn >, cverv thing ” 

j h pnis<d tor hreath, then snd “ I hnc a plan”- — 

And fiom hi heart buist forth its list faint joy, 

1 ’ll uariagc it, nor pa\ a sous to m in 
f)f what in charitv I will « mplo, , 

I’ll to the orphan’s fund leave jiil, d’ye see, 

A id score against my sins my chanty ” — 

Go, fetch Sam Shark, o ir old ittorncy% here ” 

’'j’wtib Slid and done, lh<. obat cpnous lawyer eamc 
laj. Is fast ebbiiia. Slink, as you may hear 
Fioni my (amt voice —weak ib my shatter’d fiaiiic , — 
Do niiki' my will, Moses can witness it” ^ 

I he obc*dient s( ,ibe bewail in settled fonn, 

Mad< It out clear that quihblers should not hit 
A fl iw or subterfuge to change it<i meaning , 

Rut while the signature and wav were warm. 

Old Discount said there was a ihimi remaining 
He had forgot, and Shark must execute— 

To add a lumdred pounds as legacy 

A (ii( must tiH c soiiu tliinir ikiii to this is related of Sivicai, a nuser. 
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l^'or his own use, an<l prove that every suit 
11c had conducted for him and ea^h action, 

To gain back sums of money gone astray. 

Had given him. Discount, perfect satisfaction. 
The attorney, inly pleased, a codicil 

'FackM to the testament with great celerity. 
Then went his way rejoicing, seeing still 
An increase to his overgrown prosperity ; 

But look’d as solemn as a smoking Turk 5 
? And just as Discount guess’d, the man of skill 
Refused to take a sixpence for his work. 

Shark fairly gone, the Miser turn’d his head. 

And said to Moses t’other side his bed-— 
Shark’s will is free from flaw, we cannot doubt ; 
His wc may burn, hut first a copy lake 
To serve for ours, and while the thing wc make 
Carefully leave the attorney’s huod'-j'd out ! ” 


THli ITALIAN OP EH A. 

11 fa lit allcr a ce palais nia«iquc, 
iwOii les beaux vers, la danse, la miisique, 

L'art de tromper les yciix par les eoule^jfs, 

L’art plus hcurcux dc seduirc les couirs, 

l)e cent plaisirs font iiu plaisir unique.” Voltaikk. 

A FEW w'eeks ago T was lounging tlirongh the pit of tho Opera, loss 
crowded than usual ; and hearing niy name pronounced in a gentle 
tone, I turned to where a friend, whom 1 could scarcely have expected 
to sec there, was sitting in manifest tribulation. He had been dining 
out, and, somewhat gayer than iisunl, allowed himself to be inveigled 
to the Opera.. Here ho was for tho first time in his life — knowing no 
one — ignorant of the language— not skilled in Italian music — his ideas 
of propriety somewhat disturbed by the liberal displays of the figu- 
rantes — every thing strange, new, and unintelligible : he was com- 
pletely out of his element. I tried to convince him that the pirouettes 
of Noblet and Paul wvie divine; that he mii6f like the music, as it was 
Rossini’s ; and that lie was in the midst of the gay and the great, the 
wealthy and the titled of this famous metropolis. In vain; his inusi<^al 
taste did not extend beyond “ Robin Adair,” or “ Evcleen’s Bower;” and 
in the sublime ascents of Paul, or the elegant attitudes of Noblet, he 
found no meaning. What to him was the rich and splendid assembly that 
surrounded him/ He was among them, but not bf them. doing 

violence to his feelings* for a short time, I saw him (piietly k. ' e his 
seat, and W’ith a soR tiptoe step quit the house. Yet w is my fi.rnd 
a very sensible fellow^ a high wrangler at the University, , a risi^'ir 
advocate at the bar. He never heari^ the Opera mentioned witliout 
fidgeting. He looks back upon his visit to it as one of tin- ^ninor 
follies of fiis life. — Strang^ as it may appear, there is a very large 
portion of what is called decent society in London with whom the 
Opera is a terra iiicogfiita ; and of those, who frequent it, T suspect 
there are many who are at the bottorp as little delighted with it as my 
“ learned friend.” They go there, not because they understand music 
or love the sort of dancing which is exhibited there ; but because it is 
fashionable. Yet" therefore is it feshionable? that’s the question. 
Why, because the high will not associate with tho low, and therefore 
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their annusemonts must be of a higher east ; because they will under- 
staiuJ, or appear to understand, things unintelligible to their inferiors ; 
be(!ause the having a box at the Opera is bon tottf and it is bon ton to 
be there twice a week. 

But there is a combination of causes tliat tends to give the ton to 
tlio Opera : the pretension to taste, and the real taste lor miusic — the 
ballet — the splendour of the house — the magnificence of dress — the 
rank, the beauty, and, above all, the fashio') of the thing. Nor is it 
easy to conceive a more splendid spectacle than our Opera on a Crowded 
night. The stage may be inferior to some others in its appointments: 
tlie orchestra may not be perfect, while in architectural and ornamental 
beauty it ranks low enough ; but in the living furniture no theatre in 
Kurope can at all ecpial it. In one respect it stands alone, and that is, 
tijat all the audience are in full dress ; the house, tO£>,'^« lighted up. 
In Paris, Naples, and Milan, the three great Operas of^iirope, the 
s7///c is dark and obscure, and you may visit them irf the same dress in 
which you would set out on a journey, the ladies themselves being 
only in danl-totlcttc. It may be said tliat t^io Frencli and Italians go 
to enjoy the niusie, of which they have a real knowledge and a correct 
taste, and not out of afrcetatioii and for fashion’s sake«- But in Italy, 
where the boxes are all private property and the pit abonnv, the Opera 
is the ** at home” of all ranks ; or, as a trav'eller says, “ the recreation 
ol’ the tradesman, the exchange of the merchant, the closet of the 
critic, and the rendezvous of the politician.” \Vc are speaking, how- 
ever, of tlie imposing uiiignificoncc of the whole scene. What can be 
more so, than to see so much of what is illustrious from rank and distin- 
guished by beauty adorning the boxes of a full night, every face dressed 
in its best looks, as if not a heart there had ever throbbed with a base 
or unworthy passion ? To judge from outward sliow, all seems plea- 
sure and tranquillity, and we fancy there is at least one hour and one 
place where bad passions do not intrude. 

The Opera was first supported by the subscriptions of the nobility. 
Pope thus personifies it in tlie Dunciad — 

A harlot form soft gliding by 

With mincing step, small voice, and languid eye; 

• Foreign her air, her robes discordant, pride 
In patchwork fiuttering, and her head aside; 

By singing peers upheld on either hand, 

She tripp’d and laugh’d, too pretty much to stand ; 

Cast on the [jrostrate Nine a scornful look. 

Then thus in quaint recitative spoke : 

C caral cara!” &c. &c. 

At its first Mtroduction it is well known that Addison and the wits of 
hi/, ti^ie r-M their faco.s strongly ^gainst it, as improbable and absurd. 
Whiha w .' do full justice to the merit of their sarcasms, we must dissent 
from tiieir reasoning ; a drama in music is as probable and reasonable 
as a drama in verse. The objections to its absurdity might be equally 
urged against every species of theatrical representation. The truth is, 
tliat operas may be defended on the same ground as other arts of ima- 
gination ; the mixture of liausic, decoration, and dance, has been called 
incongruous and frivol<His ; but, perhaps, upon too little reflection. As 
to the jKietry, it is another thing; any poetry is good enough for an 

VOt. V. NO. XXI. 9 
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entertainment where no poetry coiikl be understood. Hence the Opera, 
like Warren’s blacking-shop, “ keeps a poet.” Madame dc Stael says, 
“ les musiciciis disposent dos poetos; l!un declare qu’il no ])eut chanti r 
s’il ii’a dans son arietle lo parole felicite, le tenor demandc la tomba, el 
la troisieme nc sauroit fairc des roulades quo sur Ic mot catenc'' A 
charge of indecorum has been advanced against the Opera, at various 
times, and sometimes from (piartcrs whence one should hardly have ex- 
pected it, sanctioned as it has lu'en in our day by the presence of higli 
church dignitaries. I’hat Prynno or .Tcremy Collier, if alive, should 
pour out their vials of honest, if nilstakeu wrath against it, might he 
looked for; but that his Lordship of r»\ron should do so, is rather 
startling. Hear him in early satire: 

** Then Jet Ausonia, skill*d in every art 

To softer/nianners, hut corrupt the heart, ^ 

Pour her exotic f(»IIies o’er the town, 

'I’o^saiietion vice and hunt deconiin flown.” 

Perhaps this outbreak o^thf? youtliful moralist is u-.»f exactly accordant 
with the experience of liprr years. Put the same oh) ‘Ctions lie with 
stronger force against paintin^p and senipturt*, and after all are generally 
the olfspring of incorrect notions in the bn'ast of the ohjeetor. “ A 
nice man,” says iSwift, ‘‘ is a man of nasty ideas but the saying is 
become musty. 

There is no subject on which, und about which, an alFectatioii of/;</2- 
chant is more universal than that of music. As an accomplislnnent, it 
is very well tliai all — no, not all — but such young ladies as have a tastf' 
for it, should be taught it. It wall, jierliaps, sometimes rescue them 
from more iierilous ocenpalions. Put the modish and suporlieial young 
gentlemen of the day*, who arc scarcely able to distinguish one time 
from another, and are utterly ignorant of music as a science, it is inex- 
pressively amusing to hear descant pompously on the merits of tlie 
dilferent composers. What dying falls! what swelling tom*s! what 
ravishing divisions! what chromatic skill! 

Kach maid f lies ‘^chaniiiug ” and each youth ^'divine,” 
while lauding the dvfcctivc parts of what they hear, and ascribing to 
one composer the beauties oi' anotli(*r. 'fliis kind of pretension is not 
confined to the “ uisect youth” of fashion : we suspiict thai nine tenths 
of the audience on a full uight are pretenders of the same kind. Mu- 
sicians are accustomed to smile at the entlnisiasm of a certain wealtliy 
nobleman famous for bis patronage of the tuneful art and his magnifi- 
cent concerts, but who is in reality utterly ignorant of every thing be- 
longing to the science. The late Lord Sandwich, an amiable man on 
thewhoh', had this vanity. “ He professed,” says Mr. Piuler, '‘to bo 
fond of music, and musicians flocked to him : he was the soul of tlu' 
catch-club, and one of the directors of the concerts for ancient music ; 
but (whi|;b is the case of more than one noble and more than one gentle 
amateur) he bad not the least real car for music, and was equally insen- 


* It was one of this nice who, sitting by a gentleman at tlie Opera when Medea 
appeared to be iu great agony at the tliought of killing her children, turned to one 
who sat by him, with a siiiirc, and .said, “ Funny enough !” See Boswelfs John- 
son. The innjority of young men of the ton in England are the least inUdlectual 
animals on earth. 
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sible of harmony and melody.” This sort of affect ation, which is the pro- 
duce of vanity and weakness, is very general here in all the arts ; l)\u 
whoever has had tlio misfortune to fall in with English cogtioscenti in 
tlie galleries and atdiers of the continent, has witnesKsed many ludicrous 
exhibitions of it. The art of music is a subordinate object in the 
eyes of the frequenters of the Ojmtii; it is a splendid assemblage of 
wealth and fashion, nu'eting by a sort of convention at a brilliant ren- 
dezvous, to gaze upon one another, under pretence of admiring the 
skill of singers and composers, and witnessing the agility and grace * 
of the ballet. Of the latter, indeed, the audience are better able to 
judge, than of the scientific part, and therefore it attracts more atten- 
tion. He “ that hath not music in his soul” cannot sit out an opera 
without ewa/// ; but “la declamation dcs jambes,” as it has been styled, 
every fool can compreliend, though so inferior a thing in itself. “ Je 
nc chaiitc pas ])our Ics gen^^, qui n'ocoiitent qiie Ic ballot,” said Made- 
moiselle Hubert, wlun slie rejected a proposal from the nuiuagcis of 
La Sc a la. % 

Our Opera is a business of great importance in the fashionable world, 
and is superintended by a connnitlee of hoblomen : 

** Hy bini;inji pciTs uj»li(’hl on either hand,” 

These arc said to be moved au .sicrct by a committee of titled ladies. 
This is investing it with guat importance, but less titan it holds in 
Trance. The amusements of London are all of a more dcmocratical 
cast than abroad. In Italy and most parts of Germany the Opera 
is established on a more exclusive system. At Turin it is set apart 
for the nobility exclusively, and the qtioeii presides over the distribu- 
tion of the boxes. Her list decides the number oT quartorings requisite 
to occupy the aristocratic rows of the first and second circles, and de- 
termines tlie point of ro//// e which banislies tlie /urculi m/aVt ^ to die 
higher tiers. At Hanover, which is proverbial throughout Germany 
for the poverty, ignorance, and pride ot its nobility, the same exclu- 
sive system prevails ; and at Eerhn, Vienna, and Dresden, where the 
Operas arc managed by the monarchs themselves, tlie regulations arc 
amusingly tyrannical — no one dares express tlie slightest dislike. At 
Copenhagen ton minutes is allowed for disapprobation at a new piece ; 
the driftn beats twice, and wlioever hisses afterwards is punished as a 
public perturbator. At Home no mark of dislike is tolerated, and the 
ca^caktto t would be the inevitable punishment. In France the Opera is 
protected by the government : some of the decrees respecting it, even 
during the time of Napoleon, shew what an air of pomp the French 
fling over trifles. 1. The 0])era is especially consecrated to dancing and 
singing. 2. There only can be represented pieces which arc altogether 
in niiisic and ballets of tlic node and gracefut hind, that is to say, such 
as have been taken from subjects of niytliology and history, whoso 
principal personages ctre gods, kings, and heroes, d. It inay»also give, 
concurrently with the other theatres, ballets representing scenes of 
moral or even of common life. This is suHiciently puerile, but it must 

* Lady Morgan's Italy. 

f The CavalcUo is the sci/.urc of the offender by the guards and rari vi'>g him to 
the Piazza Navona, whore he is inoiintod ou Iho storks or little horjso, flogged, and 
broui^iit bark to bi.s scat for the rest of the opera. 

O 2 
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be recollected that at an oarircr period tlic Opera enerrossod a large share 
of the attention of the court arul people of Paris, and tliat the theatre 
exercises no trifling influence over the public mind in that city. 
Grimm, in his vast and amusing collection of anecdote and information, 
has recorded many instances of the fury and extent of the commotions 
of 1 The artistes (hnisenrs met in a grand congress, as they deno- 

minated it. They published manifestoes, and framed memorials. “ Lc 
ministre veut que je danse,” said the president Mademoiselle Guimard: 

eh bievi, qu’il y prenne garde, mois je pourrais bicn lo faire sautcr.” 
Government finally interfered, and the son of Vestris (le dimi dc la 
danse, as he called himself in his proven^al accent) was sent to the 
prison Fort I’l^iVoque. I he parting of father and son was deeply pa- 
tlietic. “ Allez, rnon fils : voilale j)lus beau jour dc votre vie, Prenez 
mon carosse et deman(lczra))})artement do Tiion ami le roi do Polognc: 
je paierai tout.” The reproof of Louis XVL to his minister on this oc- 
casion was moderate and wise. “ It is your own fault ; the insolence of 
these girls is the result of your encouragement; if 'ye-i had loved them 
less, they would not have been so insolent.” The accoi.nt of \]\c. dehut 
of young Vestris is so full of the conceit and seU-imjiortance of his 
father, that we cannot resist giving it. “ J^orsque le jcune Vestris 
debuta, sou pore (le <li<m dc la dans(') vetu dii pins riche et du j)lns 
severe costume de cour, I’epee au cote, le chapeau sous le bras, se pre- 
senta avec son fils sur le bord de la scene : et apres avoir addressc au 
parterre dcs jiarolos pleiru‘s de (lignite sur la sublimite do sou art ot les 
nobles espcrances que donnait Vaugust beret ier de son noin, il se tourna 
d’un air imposant vers le jeiino candiclnt, et liii (lit; Aliens, mon fils! 
montrez votro talent au poulilic : Voire p(*re vous regarde!” 

TluMwhihition of such amusing and ridiculous scenes lias hitherto 
been sjiarcd us, jiartly because they would not be tolmated if they 
waTc att(;mpted, and because tlio actors of the Opera find their ])roper 
level among us, and are too insignificant objects in the great, drama of 
life to fix our attention beyond the jiassing moment. Tlu'ir turmoils 
are therefore confim d to “ une aiiarchie douce et paisible” wdlliin the 
arcach’s of the Hayn 

It may bo justly questioned, whether the combinr'itions of scientific 
music afford tlioso who arc able to enjoy its harmonies a degree of 
pleasure at all equal to that which is felt by the less tutorc'd car on 
hearing simple melodies. Coniplicati^d music will .always attract a 
large crowxl of auditors, whene v(»ry few feel gratification ; nor would 
the labour of learning the science, so as to comprehend its more scien- 
tific beaiuies, at all rep^ itself with the many. Music is a tedious 
science tA^ac(|^uire a perfect knowledge of, and cannot be said to in- 
vigorate ilie mind, <^r enlarge tlie understanding, in proportion to itss 
difficulties. Every noble emotion vdiicb it can raise in the bosonri, 
is raised by its bold est; and simplest tones, and these are universally 
fi ll and comprehends^' they ele ate the mind or touch the heart, 

“ Wake the soul to love, or kindle soft dcsirc.^^ 

Thchiglu r clnss of Italian music appeals to science alone; it confers 
a general satisfaclion, and awakens no particular sympatliics. It is 
like the man of profound learning who is destitute of genius : his ac- 
quirements force our admiration, but our sympathies are unmoved ; the 
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“ thoughts ihr.t breathe and words that Inirii” are wanting. The ex- 
cellencies of this music belong to technical skill, and demand a very 
improved perception and considerable knowledge of the art. It re- 
quires the art of judging, vvliile the pleasure of harmony belongs lo 
sensation alone. Thus then it is obvious, that very few who frc(|uent 
the Opera know any thing of its merits, and that the trickery of fashion 
alone in this country fills its boxes. 

The Opera, on a crowded night, aftords a finer field for speculation 
tJian any other of our public assmublies, and with one whoso knowledge 
of Illimani ty was teiiipi^ri cl with kindly and tolerant feelings, it would 
wear an instructive and amusing aspect. Particularly if some kind 
Asmodciis would aid to lay hare the bosoms of the gay and bold-faced 
jiersonages of tlic assembly. Sparkling brilliants v\ouldbe found de- 
corating bosoms of pride and inanity ; vice masked with a coronet, re- 
velling in impure conceptions ; pceis making peerage a mockery, and 
forcing a grateful sigh to heaven from the plebeiair that lie is what he 
is. On the other hand, what female loveliness, and lowliness of self, 
what virtuous and kind ijualities, wlrat names that honour England’s 
iiobility^ — figure there, 'fheri^ may hi' seen the titled dame, who thinks 
it a condescension to be pleased with any thing, and is offended at the 
idea of being brought into com ict with meaner conditions, or with in- 
feriors coming “ bi twixt the wind and lier nobility,” most probably the 
dauglitor of a cit, whose foitune enabli's lier to “strut a \iscount’s 
tawdry wife” — for your nobly-born aie generally your wcli-breJ ; not 
but that there lue I'xeejitinns even to this rule. 'Pheie are some fair 
faces anxious to display their diesses and attract .ulmiration, and near 
them OIK* whose ji'wels liavc been some tinii* at Doliree’s, to satisfy a 
card debt with sometliing less than honour. Fashionable young men 
and painted Cyprians, he.aily and defbimity, age and youth, are inter- 
mixed. All around is a sprinkling of corpuh'ut ( // >j/t aou.s, each anxious 
to be recognized by the equivocal nod of a sujjciioi, or yawning over 
the 1k>x — 

Sou groscou jaune cl ''Cs dcu*. bras quaises 

Soul dc uihis el lie perh'S entoures : — 

as those of the old Duchess of were. Her three daughters in tlic 

incan»time, ultra fashionable in dress, arc employed in reading the 
English translation of the piece, or trying to catch tlie gaze of some 
dasliing coxcomb agreeably to parental instructions. W hat better then 
prostitution is tliis mode of putting olfa child to the most eligible bid- 
der? and yet it is the sole labour of years with some modern mothers, 
noble as well as ignoble. Scattered about in the pit here ?uk 1 there is 
a solitary iniitromanist, whose soul is engrossed by a bravura or (fivn- 
thta, to which he hums an accompaniment, and near him a dark-biowed, 
sallow-faced Italian, full of ^'onscious superiority that hi.s language 
and music (all that is now left him of which to be jiroiid) should hi^ 
predominant in the musical theatres of all the eapitals of Europe. A 
dandy w'it, at the top of folly and bottom of intellect, with his plagia- 
risms of Joe Miller, is trying to make his inane companion smile. 
Here is a wertcilkux in the extreme of foppish habiliment, “affected, 
peevish, prim, and delicate,” fragile in form, and smooth and tender 
as a girl, essenceil over with perfumes, and “ proiligate as sweet/’ — a 
thing without sex. There is an old “ winter-withered leanshanks,” 
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gloating on Noblut as she “ twirls the light limb that spurns the need- 
less veil/* Not far ofF, near a group of fashionable girls in a perpetual 
flutter, is some aspiring denizen of the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn, w ith 
mincing gait, janty accent, and clothed in- pedantry of dress, asking 
his companion “ What ’s the opera ?” — “ Shan’t stay the ballet — seen it 
fifty times — thought it better the first night.” There is a minister re- 
freshing himsell'from the toil of oflicial dinners and the jargon of poli- 
ties, But best of all in this varied and eventful history” is a true old 
' English nobleman, alone in appearance, and almost without a second 
in the house, plainly dressed, unassuming, courteous yet dignified in 
Jiis demeanour, with taste and science enough to understand and enjoy 
the music, and so finely tempered in feeling as to regard with a bene- 
volent and forgiving smile tlie affectation and hearllessiiess that sur- 
round him ; — he is the salt that preserves the whole mass from con- 
demnation. 

Such is the Opera twice in every week, the most self-important of 
our entertaiumeiits, and Uotany dilfereut from the S'^'gc, as w’e com- 
monly understand tlio term^- Every thing about it aims at greatness : 
hut its greatness is inflation - -if is fond of 

** Swell ii.g ojuihets thick Iai<l, 

Ah varnibh on a harlot’s ciieek.” 

It scorns all hut the most exjicnsive singers, and the music of first-rate 
composers, and the (ianct^rs must ])c the first in Europe. Tliis would 
not be much amiss, perhaps, if the stage furnished the pleasure ; hut 
that it does not is the fact. Its management is considered an awful 
and intricate thing among its immediate sap[)orters. It has its c/a/rge- 
(t^qf/hnr.s on the ('ontini'iit, which are not sinecures like some of our 
political ones, for its negotiations are endless and its protocols eipial to 
tiie communications between mighty empires, 'i'he negotiations be- 
tween London and Pans respecting Paul and Albert, and others, lasted 
for years ; question arose' out of question, envoys were sent with im- 
perfect powers, and tlien pleni])otcntiarics vvitc ap])ointed, exchanges 
were effected — two f ingers for a dancer; vveiglity discussions and re- 
ferences took place on tlie relati; e \alue of tnfn i haU and ioiiluik's^ of 
i fi(le7i(!:s and p?roucff(S, of a hroiind and pas dt si ul: -they were all 
finally arranged, and we obtained Paul the at inn! v\iih “a Nation 
like the herald iMcjeiiry new hghti d.” 

Still in spite of persons, like my learned friend before-mentioned, who 
can find no pleasure in the warbiings of Ciainporese, or the p/rouettt's of 
Noblet, the Opera will prevail as hmgas fi'ashjon decrees its supremacy. 
For my own part t have no objection to see the autocriiey of this exotic 
permanent, while I can find so much of life assembled there — while 
beauty and ugliness, rank, splendour, folly and wisdom, form sucli aix 
excellent inelan^r for study. ** 
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PJtlNCE CARJ.O:s OF SFAIM AM) HIS FATIIKK PHJLll' II. 

As long as llic Spanish Inquisition existed, and its archives Avero 
kept from ilic public eye with the anxious jt'ulousy which marked all 
the proceedings of that odious tribunal, History was obliged to sus- 
pend her verilict on the death of Prince Don Carlos, the eldest son of 
Ciiilip II. and heir to his vast dominions. 'I'he e\idence wliich was to 
be gathered I'roni contemporary writers conid not, in fairness, be finally 
weighed and appri'ciatid, while there was a strong reason to believe 
tliat the most authentic documents relating t<> that mysteriofls event 
were still preserved, and might oiu' day come to light. 

It appears, liowever, that among the records of religions tyranny 
which the first abolition of the Inquisition, under the government of 
Joseph Tionaparte, allowed to sec tlu! light, nothing was found con- 
neeted with the fate of tin* xinfortunate Carlos of Austria. Such is the 
positive declaration of Don Juan Antonio Morentc. late Secretary to 
the Madrid Inquisition, avIio, disalh^cted to the estanlishment of winch 
he was a confidential nienilxn*, had, for some years, been collecting 
nol(’s t(>r a history ol’ (he Spanish //^•/4' lllfici', which hi* completed 
under the Kreneh nsurpaliun from a full examination of the contents of 
the inquisitorial areliives. 

Llorenle, though not Ixmnd to enler into a critical examination of an 
obscure historical fiiet, whii h he has shewn to ho iineonnecled with the 
subject of liis work, thought proper to introdnei*, as an (q>isode, a 
more compleio and authentic account of the nnlbrtnnate life and un- 
timely ('lui of Prince Don Carlos than was ever published before. The 
narrative, how(‘V(‘r, partakes of the characii r of the whole work, which 
is a mere /issemhlage of fiicts hasiilv aud cari h'ssly put together — a 
dej)<)sitory oi‘ autiuuuie and highly cm ions information, from which a 
writer of more talent might compile a liistory of the Inquisition, of 
half the si/x*, and double tin* interest of the original. 

Curiosity, and Ji di;groe of unwillingness to acquiesce in some of the 
inferences of the Spanish writ(*r, led us to some of die main sources 
from Avhenci’ he derives his information. 'Phis search having confirmed 
our former opinions, and allbrded us a ch ari’i* view of a dark and 
nielanijioly Iransaetion which liistory has not been able hitherto to un- 
lavel, we conceived that a short statement of tin* whole might not 
he nriaeceptahle to the puhhe. 

'Phe odious character ol’Pliilip If. lias, more tlian any tiling contained 
in the historical records of the time, contvihuled to the postlunnous 
lame of his iinha])py son Don Carlos. Novelists and dramatic poets 
Iiaving claimed him for their own, represent his charact^t and per- 
son as adorned with iwery virtue and every grace which cottld set him 
in a striking contrast with his father. 

iMa chiJ vt'ile e non l^lma? 

Anlito urnano cor, nohil fieiczza, • 

Suhliine iiigcgno, c in avvciienti spoglic 
Jlcllibsinf alma ♦ 

Truth, Jiowevor, obliges us to dispel this pleasing delusion, and to 
witlidraw from Carlos, tliougb unfortunate and oppressed, much ot the 
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sympathy wliich we formerly lavishec| upon him. To have a hero of 
romance tlmsstript of bis honours, plucked dowri even below the 
common level of mankind, must, as all acts of public degradation, bo 
alike unjdeasant to the spectator performer. For our parts, we 

confess that we undertook the task with reluctance. ladecd, if we 
feared that, by diminisliing tlie interest hitherto claimed by tlic memory 
of Don Carlos, we relieved that of his lather from a single atom of 
odium, and made his name more tolerable to the ear of freedom, we 
should not volunteer to bring a useless and dangerous truth into light. 

I listory'has, and should ever possess, her gibbets, where criminals too 
powerful for liumaii justice may be exposed in chains to the eyes of 
the remotest j)osterity : and, surely, we would not bring Philip of 
Spain an inch nearer our common ( arth, were he hanging upon Ha- 
man's cross of fifty cubits. IJut notliing we have been able to dis- 
cover in the history of Carlos does in the least degrcjc extenuate his 
father’s villainy. The novaaisls and poets flattered Pliilip’s jior- 
trait, indeed, by making luni capable of the L.»blness of ])assioiu 
He w’as a coward by nature— a coward pLuid upon tlu most jjoucrful 
throne of Europe, bending a** active, shrewd, and unleeling mind on 
the sole object of gratifying his sterji passions wiihoul tlte least expo- 
sure to real or imaginary danger. Fiction, in fact, has heie, as in 
most cases, ovcTshot In r mark ; for ati idt‘al Philip who, in a fit of 
jealousy, could plunge a dagger into Ids son’s bosom, w^ould bo almost 
lovely, compared with the cautious, calculating monster thtit cotild en- 
gage disease to do liis work, in oidcr to keej) his hands from blood, 
lest the stain might disturb his conscience — for Pliilip, too, had a con- 
science. 

Carlos’s misfortunes seem to have begun at his birth. His mother, 
Mary of Portugal, lost her life four days after he was born."^ His 
grandfiither, Cliarlcs V., from wliosc comprrluaisive genius, and truly 
princely feelings, he miglit have received the benefit of early care and 
example, was m Ge rmany and the Nether lands during the prince’s 
childhood. 'I'lie ah ■( iu’(‘ of his father might lx? dcem< d a hap])y cir- 
cumstance for the ch hl's moral :md mental growth ; but it only threw 
him into the hands of liis two paternal aunts, Mary tlie wife of Maxi- 
milian, afterwards Emjroror, and at that time Eegent of Spain, and 
Johanna^ Dow^ager of Portugal. 

Born, probably, with a violent temper, sjroiled by his guardians, and 
surrounded by courtiers, tamed and trained by the most absolute of 
European moiiarchs, Carlos grew up in the full indulgence of a w^ay- 
ward disposition. 

We seldom liad historians tracing the characters of Iicirs-apparcnt 
from the imtsery ; much less collecting and recording the tricks and 
pranks of royal striplings. But as tijere was a powerful tyiaut to flat- 
ter, the Spanish contemporary writers have left ns a list of every mis- 
demeanour of Carlos, commencintr with the murder of some rabbits, 
which, when very young, wa re given him for his amusement. It is 
still more curious to observe, that Philip is said to have conceived an 
early dislike of his son, from a knowledge of this act of cruelty. So 
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exquisite was the sensibility of tli|^atron of the Duke of Alva, the hus- 
band of our Enf^lish Mary, the avowed cncouragor of assassination. 

Cruelty to animals in childr^, is the natural result of thoughtless- 
ness and inexperience. That nitture had not denied to Carlos the 
kinder feelings of the human heart, is known from iiis strong and 
lasting attachment to his tutor, Doii Honorato Juan, Bishop of Osma. 
Some fragments of the Prince’s letters to that excellent man have been 
preserved, and are found translated in Lloreute’s work. They arc the 
hasty and careless performances of a boy, who. in his hurry, leaves out 
parts of the sentences, and has not the patience to examine w’hat he has 
written. Our author, who is deti'rmined to make out the unfortunate 
Carlos “ a monster whose death was a blessing to Spain,” quotes these 
letters as proofs of a natural waul of taltnits, or ratlier of common 
sense. Yot, he should liave observed that the faults in the construc- 
tion of tlie sentences which the h'ftors exhibit, are such as no Spaniard, 
liowever dull and siu])id, could fall into ; whilst few» among the ciovvdi. 
of royal pupils have left such a warm and sin^ierc testimony of friend- 
ship for their instructors. That this v as noi a transient lit of childish 
fondness is evident from Carlos’s subse^pu iit conduct. At the very 
time when he is accused of leading a wild and outrageous life, he still 
cherished the recollection of In^ tutor, .and so earnestly longed for his 
society, that ho applied to the I’ope for a dispensation of Bishop Juan’s 
residence at Osma, lliat tlu’ good old man, w lio, probably, w as Jiis only 
true friend in the world, luigju live in-ar him at court. The dispensa- 
tion w'as obtained, but Juan did not avail himself of it. Such, how- 
ever, as have studii'd the character of Philij), will lie inclined to think 
with us, that tliougli he would not jnevent tlie application to the Pope, 
he secretly contrived to defeat its object. ’J'he Prince was surrounded 
by his father’s spies, and it w*as inconsistent with tlie t3Tant’s fear of 
Carlos’s early love of pow’er to allow any lenl fiieiul to be near him. 

That Carlos was kept by the etTects of Iiis father's suspicion in a 
state of constant irritation, which finally produced a morbid feeling 
bordering upon insanity, is the firm conviction with which we have risen 
from the attentive perusal of the most authentic contemporary narra- 
tives. Philip never withdrew from the person of Ins son any of the 
pomp #f state which became the heir of his crown. Even when he liad 
confined (Jarlos wath a firm determination of bringing him to an un- 
timely end, he would not allow the grandees, to whom he had com- 
mitted the custody of his person, to wear their swords in the presence of 
the unarmed prince. Carlos seems to have possessed at all times the 
liberty to injure both his person and reputation. The co^emporary 
writers accuse him of personal violence against some of liii^ttendants 
of the first rank ; of indecent rioting about the streets at night ; of 
wreaking bis displeasure on oni^of his tradesmen in a brutal and most 
deliberate manner. Yet the King, wlio was regularly informed of 
every word and action of Iiis son, never interfered in theSe matters. 
He only seems to have made it a rule to rew.ard with confideptial 
places near his person such as had exposed themselves to an insult 
from the prince. 

It must be allowed, however, that Carlos’s fits of ungovernable anger 
might well create a suspicion that he was labouring under a cc|^in de- 
gree of insanity. That his own father encouraged at one time the 
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propagation of sud\ a report appears from Cabrera’s interpretation of 
an obscure sentence in Philip’s Letter to his sister the Empress, mlc 
of Maximilian II., on the occasion of the Prince's arrest.’** The sup- 
posed mental dcrangenioiit was attributctl to a fall which Carlos, when 
a boy, had down the stairs of the ])alace of Alcala de llenares. A 
seve re contusion on the head and the spine occasioned sucli an alarm 
fr)r his life, that the king ordered the body of a Franciscan friar, who had 
long before died in “ odour of sanctity,” I to be laid upon the prince. 
'I’his strtmgo application was believed to have saved the royal sufferer ; 
and the departed owner of the miraculous niunimy was soon after 
sainted through tlie exertions of Phili]) at the court of Rome. No 
symptoms of real derangement aj)pear, however, in the conduct of 
Carlos af ter recovery from the elfects of his accident. 

The true clue to the cause of his unfortunate violence is, we repeat, 
to be found in the odious system pnrsutHl his unfeeling lather during 
the w'hole course of his hie. Philip’s dislike of Ids son w^as only dis^ 
giiiscd by his inU rest in' supporting the exte rnal shu.> ol‘ respect which 
he. believed to ])e due to a pnnee of Asturias, tlie heir of his tlironc. 
Rut the sternness and distance of the King’s behaviour ; die distrust 
of his own son, contrasted with the conlideuce lie reposed in his 
fivourites ; the use lie made of two sets of spies, some cJiccking and 
thwarting the spirittd young man, others yielding to his wishes in or- 
der to sift and draw out his inmost thoughts, dried up tlio sources of 
kindness in his he art, leaving it a pr(*y to that vehemence of volition, 
die natural result of a jirineely education, wldcli so easily degenerates 
into a state of mind nearly allied to real insanity. 

Of the woll-authentieat('fl instances of Carlos’s indolence, we do not 
recollect one which may not be tractal witli eonsiderahle pio)>ability to 
those sources. Among Philip’s favourites, none enjoyed so high a de- 
gree of confidence and power as the Duki* of Alva, the exi'crable m- 
striunent of Phili])’.s tyranny, and Uuy Oomez de Silva, the vile pander 
of Ills unlawful pleasures, and himself the degraded husband of one 
of the K ing’s mistr<'sses. 

'i’he proud cluiiacter of die first made him a marked object of 
Carlos’s overbearing spirit. On the day when he was sol(*mnly 
recognized as Prince of Asturias and sueces.s(»r to the Spanish 
throne, the Duke of Alva, who had superintended tlie arrangements 
for the ceremony, absented himself just at the lime when he should 
have been among his jxxts to take the oath of recognition. Carlos, 
though not more tliaii fourteen years old, observed the absence of his 
father’s tavomho, and stopping the solemn act, ordered messengers to 
summon Alva to his place. He appeared, after a long search, excusing 
himself with the numerous objects which on that day had claime*’ his 
care and attention. But the Prince, Unking the excuse as an aggra- 
vation of what he conceived to be a jiremeditated insult, addressed the 
Duke in such language that the ofleiidcd grandee found ic extremely 
tlifficiilt to avoid the guilt of treason wliich the Spanish law attaches to 
the act of laying violent hands on the heir of the crown. 

* Ks (1<' Ufttur quo lo tciii.'i pur defetuuso on cl jiiicio, — Calreia, f^ida da Phvlijtc 
/I. lib.jfi. 0. xxii, 

f Known in ilic Spuuiiih Catalogue, of Saints by the name of San Diego dc 

/lit ala. 
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The bitterness of the Prince's jealousy against Alva was raised to 
the highest pitch on the appointment of that nobleman to the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands. Carlos had looked up to tliat portion of the 
Spanish empire as the fittest stage for his first appearance in public 
life. He hoped that the precedent which had been made in liis father, 
under whose care those countries were placed during the latter part of 
the life of Charles V., would be followed in his own behalf. Nothing, 
however, was more discordant with I’liilip’s jealous and suspicious 
character than these views of his son. 'J"hc Netherlands had broken 
into open rebellion against his authority, and he was anxious to send 
tliither a man wdio, with the most ic flcxiblc character, should unite the 
most blind and implicit obedience to his will and authority. A restless 
and ambitious youth, hut one .step removed from the throne, was a very 
improper instrument of the punishment which Philip iwid determined 
to indict on the revolted I’lcmings. Tlic military talents, the severity 
of temper, and loyal attachment of Alva to his ^fovereign — some 
authors add the recommoiulation of Silva, Print^' of Evoli, who wished 
to have the Duke reniovc'd to a distance — ^Ictermined Philip to put 
Jiim at the h(‘ad of the army vvliich was to be employed in the subju- 
gation of I'landers. I’he new viceroy came to take leave of the Prince 
the day before he was to set off for his govermnenl. At tlic sight of a 
hated and successful rival, the ungovernable violence of Carlos broke 
out into the bitterest language, till raised, probably by the liaiighty 
and disdainful manner of the Duke, into a lit of rage, the Prince seized 
iiim by the middle, and would have thrown him out of the window 
into the ditch of the palace, hut for the interference of some courtiers 
who came to Alva’s assistance. 

Carlos was not only disappointed of tlu* objects of his ambition 
through the inliuence, as he imagined, of his fatlier’s favourites, hut 
often found them meddling with his little })lans of domestic amusement. 
An instance of tliis kind is mentioned by (■ahrera. 

Cisneros, an actor of celebrity, enjoyed the I’avour of the Prince, who, 
wishing to Ilivc a play performed jirivately in his apartments, ordered 
the comedian to get it up for a certain day. The King being, as usual, 
informed of his son’s intentions, wished to defeat them by the same 
dark anti crooked policy which he employed in the most important 
Inisiness of state. Philip’s prime minister, t^ardinal Espinosa, was 
directed to banish Cisneros out of the court before tlie day on which 
he was to play at tlie palace. Carlos, who seems to have constantly 
attributed his father’s acts to those who were nothing but his blind in- 
struments, fixed all his resentment on the Cardinal. Fortunately for 
that prelate his profession secured him, in a case of this kind, a mixed 
leelicg of regard for his ofiKeand conterajit of his person, on the part 
of every high-minded Spaniard. •The Prince took an early opportunity 
of finding Espinosa alone; w^hen, seizing him by the collar oHiis robe, 

“ You scurvy parson,** said he, “ how dare yon insult me by preventing 
Cisneros from obeying my orders? By my father’s life, I will kill you!”* 
'Pile terrified churcimian, falling upon his knees, implored the Prince’s 
forgiveness ; who having no intention of executing the threat, allowed 
him to retire unhurt. 

♦ “ Cnrillji, voR os atroveis a lut, no clexaiulo vciiir a sorvirinv Cisncr<||l Vor 
vidti de mi inidro qm* os tengo dc niatar.— il). 



The system piirs\icd by Philip towards his son, and its eftects on the 
temper of tliat young Prince, are remarkably illustrated by the compa- 
rison ot‘a ])nssage in l)e Thou’s history with another in Cabreriu I’he 
latter mentions, that Carlos, being once dissatisfied with his sJioeuiaker 
for having made him a pair of boots tighter than was then the fashion 
in Spain, ordered the cook to mince and dress them, and forced tluj 
unfortunate tradesman to eat the dish. Do Thou, who had the account 
of Carlos’s imprisonnient, and the circumstances whicli led to his mys- 
terious^death, from the mouth of De Foin, the architect employed at 
that time by the King of Spain in huilding tlio Fsciirial, tells us tliat 
the young Ibince was in tlie habit of carrying two small pistols con- 
cealed in the large bools which w'cvc then worn by the Spaniards. 
Philip, be says, was informed of the fu‘i through l<\:)in himself, who, as 
it may be inferred from tbo narrative of the French historian, liad 
orders to emjdoy his mechanical skill in the gratification of this and 
similar whims of-ilu' royal youtl), in order to acfjnaint the King with 
every thing that could .give him a clue to bis son" views and designs. 
The passage is the more, curious as the piinidnncut inflicted on the 
shoeniakcT is passed unuotici'd by Do 'riioii.f 

(To lie concluded In our next.) 


SONG. 

I SAW that eye when it was liiight 
W'llh leelmgs pure and sparklini; ray, 

Nor thought, alas! how soon that hghi, 

Of hea\eii]y beam, vvou]<l fade awMy. 

I ^aw (hat smile wlicn il was waim 
\\ ilh life and hope and glowing joy, 

Nor (Ircani’d bow ijinck its silent (h.mn 
The hour of siiHcrmg inlght flcsiroy. 

1 heard tliat elocpieiirc ol’ heart, 

T'ho music of lliai ^^entle tom*, 

’ oigot, aki'.l we were to j^art. 

And deem’d its sweetness all iny owm 
Tliat eye is dim- — that smile is eold, 

That hearths bright gaze for e\cr cliill'd , 

1 sit and muse on days of old. 

Oil many a prospect uufulfilfd. 

The vigils of worn hearts arc mine ; 

J seek not, a«k not, for relief. 

But bending low at Memory’s shrine 
I pour a gush of living grief. 

Vain grief! I gaze upon the loinh 
Where ail thy early virtues sleep. 

Then muse upon thy heavenly home, 

And envy thci and cease to weep, 11. C. 


t Nam ct scloppetuJoe binos, sinnina arte fabricatos, caligis, qua? aiuplissima' dc 
more gentis in usu siiiit, cum gesture solltuin resciverat (rcr) ox Ludovico Fuxio, 
rarisieasi. — Thuanus, lib. xliii. c. viii. 
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THE SILENT RIVER: A DUAMATIC SKETCH. 

Lukb (the natural and deserted sou of Loud Ravland) Iiavinj^ been rediircd to 
the low occupation of a tishenuau for the support of his wif»‘, and failiu^? in this 
last attempt, is driven to the coiiiiuission of robbery ; the dread of detection 
hurries him from this to the commission of suicide, lii the following scene he is 
taking hia wife to the protection of a friend, preparatory to the last act. 

I.UKE and Mary in a boat. The ccjie varying aciording^ io fhc dialognr, 

• 

Mary 13r cautious, Luke; 1 do not love this dark 
And sluji^gisli river, wlucli divides ils banks 
With such unequal treachery of dcplli 
And horrid silence. Ofien as 1 ^'e cross’d 
The old wonn-caten bridge of lolleriiig planks, ^ 

Whicli we just see against the deep blue distance, 

I’ve thought of thee and thy adventurous toil, 

And then how stilly it would hush the cry^ 

And hide the secret, nnrcsisliuL!: ecjist ! 

Oh, it is fearful, and (hut it is fanr^') 

All things seem fearful lierc !— Ji’en thou, dear laike, 

I.ook’st gloonniy and sjjeeehless. l^ray thee talk ; 

I cannot hear tliis sihuicc, only hn^ken 
Hy thy dull |)hLsli, and the dead, heavy plunge 
Of water vermin in the oo/iu'^ s!inu‘. 

l.u)u\ 3’iioii ’rt new to it — hut 1 have breathed too long 
Tliese. uuuldy vapours for C)ur daily morsel 
'^J'o liceil the stillness of the summer dawn 
()i storm of wintry midnight. My jioor .Mary, 

'Thou ’si paid the penalty of ihouglith'ss love 
Dearer than most. Well dost thou know the tone 
Of the rhlll blasts, wlten tlicy howl muiid ihe cabin 
And find the iimialc lonely and dcspontlmg! 

Well dost thou know the te.ir of hitterne'r, 

When lie whose absence thou liast sat Ian .enttiig 
Returns o’erpower’d with fasting and fatigue, 

Drench’d with the rain, or shhering with the icicles 
Whieh cling to him with rauUng misery: 

And well, O well, my Mary! hast thou felt 

The pang, when he to whom thou ’si rush’d for comtoi'l 

Willi harsh desjiair rcpell’d thee from his arms. 

To run Her sternly of successless toil 
And present iiiniine! 

Mary. Wliy recall such times? 

Dear laike, I never niurinur’d for myself. 

Neither must thou ; for when I see thee smile. 

Our wants seem trifling payments for such bliss. 

And I have thank’d the Heavens which granted it. 

And pray’d that if a richer change of fortune 
Would change thy k)vc, we still might live in want. 

Luke. Yes, thou hast pray’d — ’tis good — thou hast )uay’d iiuicli — 

1 ’ve watch’d thee in thy sleep, when thy while temples 
Press’d the coarse pillow witli as patient innocence 
As if ’twere made for them — I ’^e watch’d ihec then, 

Witii thy small fingers clasp’d upon thy breast. 

And moving lips which shew’d thou dream’dst of prayer. 

And thought that I, too, once was used to pray. 

But fortune only grew more merciless, 

And so I ccasexl. 
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Marij. O, say not — say not so ! 

My greatest comfort was to think that Heaven 
Guarded the perils which were enforced by love. 

For then the storm about thy houseless head 
liOst half its fury. 

I.nkc. It will rajL!:e no more. 

At least I shall not hear it, Mary. 
jMinif. No. 

For thou hast j'irorniscd ne’er to leave thy rest 
At such dire seasons. 

I have promised thee, 

Aly tender, gentle, most belove<l iMary. 

Munj. Come, thou art sad. — Cook, how the. first faint ray 
Of morn hath startled the old fpitMulous owl 
Amidst his dull and devioii.s wanderings ! 

He hath made straight towards the village barn, 

’J^laining as if he groan’d at his long loiirney 
Across the marsh, which, seen between the twigs 
And'ie^ming trunks of these deserted ^^’jllovvs, 

Seems bou/idless in its Hat anrl hazy empn*. 

7\n(l see, the heron, wdlh his broad blue sails. 

Wheels clownwafds to succeed the hhd of wisdom. 

O, long-iicck’d felon ! 1 hat hoarse shout of his 

Is meant to tell thee thou ’rt no fisherman. 

Thou ’It soon be hack to try ihy skill with him ? 

'I'hou said’st to-monow, — thou ’It not break tby promise? 

( Suf^s) 

He bade me adieu, and ho vo^v’d to he here 
When swallows eamc dowai the gn eii ; 

Hut the lea\cs ol the Autumn arc scatter’d and sere. 
And home lie h.ith never been.” 

Oh, and is that the talc ! then hear what follows, — 

(.Sings) 

So iiiuler the wave and under the wa^c, 

Hencalli the old wjilow tree.” 

Alind — mind, rlear Cuke, }our pole w’lli r>caiTcly touch 
Tile bottom ! You were almost overhaktiUH'd. 

(^Siitgs) 

\\' h the weeds for my ]>all, in a deep, deep grave. 
Shall my false love hnd me.” 

Why didst thou start ? 

Lnkc. 1 almost ran ujjon 

Wiki Alartha’s willow-trcc, e’en w hilsi you sang 

Of it. 

M(ny. Was that it, Luke? How horribly 

Vour words have made it look! 1 could slay now 
And speculate on its fantastic shajic 
Most learnedly. '^Fh at broad and gnarled bead 
Crown’d with its uprighi, ^^>iky Stubs, and frowning 
lictw’ccn two mighty sockets, wheic the w rens 
Have built tlicir ncsts, Jiatli weigh’d its scathed trunk 
Aslant the pool., o’er which two stunted branches, 

* Curling to claws, con.plcte a ramping lion, 

?^rcparcd to plunge on all who dare invade 
-■■^‘Wilcl Mcinha’s secret cell. Inhere is a legend. 

How, tangled in the roots, she still remains 
Anil tears the fisher’s nets hi the vain struggle 
To gain her freedom. Poor, distracted Martha ! 

She must have been sore used to do such crime ! 
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t,id(\ ’Tis a hard name which thou liast learnM, iny Mary, 

For that which, harming none, is the sole means 
'J'o free the wretch from misery. JMethinks 
Wild Martha sleeps as soundly in her cave 
As those who rot beneath yon fading steeple — 

Some for their lives were happier, and some 

For they lack’d courage so to end their griefs. 

Marif. Thou never spokest unkindly, and wouldst fain 
Excuse what inwardly thou ’rt shudderi ng at. 

Dost thou forget how often thou ha * told me 

How thy stout heart hath quail’d to pass yon trre • 

At midnight? If thou thoughl’st the hapless girl 
At rest, thou hadst not f'ar’d. Dost thon renieiuher loo 
'rhat April Sunday, when tlie young violets 
First peer’d between the most, upon the graves, 

Jlow long wc saunter’d ’mongst the velvet hillocKs, 

(k)nning rude epitaphs, and inoializing 
In sweetest melancholy? How we lingerM 
Upon the hninhle bed of good old Adam, ^ 

The village patriarch, who, from lowhest state. 

Had labour’d on to unpretending cj4)iniorr. 

And left it to his children’s chitdreii? (Jh, 

How thou didst reverence that place, and hope, 

Like him, to struggle with thy da}S of trial ; 

Like him to s1cc[) the sleep of those who nieel 

Those days umininnuriiig. ( Ijuhr sluur'i nnich onntioif. ) 

What, Luke! de.ir Ijiike! 

I ’vc been too heedless in my pensive talk. 

And thought not of thy present gnef. 

Lnhi, And still 

Forget it, Mary. I was only musing. 

If, tempted to the act of her whose bones 
AV'^hen skies are clear may be dl-'Cern’d far down 
In their strange prison playing with the eddv, 

1 shoiihl he lel't *i like nnhalhwv’d empin* 
or fear and utter loneliness. Wouldst thou 
Ne’er visit the neglected spot which look 
l^lie latest of thy husband’s living looks? 

W^iiildst thou refuse to coininunc with his spnil. 

And say ihon ’st honglit his paidon with thy piavcrs.^ 

^ 'J'licre is no grief, in all the world, could sit 
hravily upon iny hour of death 
As doubi that thou might’sl dread my memory. 

And shed no tear o’er him who loved thee so. 

Mary. Thou reveller in woes impossible! 

7.7// c. But tell me truly. 

Marif. I ’ll not answer thee; 

Indeed 1 will not, Luke : it is not well 

To pay Heaven’s bounty with such fearful fancies. 

Lull c (after a pause.) Well, then, suppose me laid beside old Adam, 
With decent holiness: what wouldst thou do 
To live, my helpless Mary? 

Mary. Oh. 1 never * 

Took joy in making misery for Ihce! 

f.uke. 1 ’<1 have thee go directly to the home 

Fiom which I bore thee, 'I’cll thy angry fricmls 
That he who tempted thee to thy oifence 
Toil’d night and day, ’till often his worn sinews 
Refused to obey him> for thy maintenance. 
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Tell them he loved thee, never used thee ill ^ 

And ne'er had sent thee hack to them to beg. 

Had Fate not frozen up his willing hand. 

They will ha\»« pity and receive thee, Mary, 

When I am gone. 

Mary. When thou art gonel O, then 

1 shall not need more kindness at their hands 
Than will sulhce to lay me by thy side. 

But wherefore, Luke, when thou'rt about to leave me. 
And journey, as thou say'st, to a far place — ■ 

Wherefore so wilful in thy wild entlcavours 
To make me weep more sadly o’er thy absence? 

'Fhou wilt have tears enougli. 

Luke. Nay, keep them now. 

The mementos not yet come which calls for them. 

This turn hath brought us where we bid farewell. 

And Caleb waits to helj) thee on the hank. 

Good^ honest Caleb! that small hut of his 
Shelters a world of most industrious virtue! 

All things st'ciii smiling round him : the { * >e elm 
Spreads his arms o’er bun with parental fondiiess. 

And evVy day puts forth a livelier green. 

The waving oaiers which enclose his path 
Appear to spring more lofty and elastic 
Because his hand hath pruned them. All the hues 
Of his small garden-patch look healthily, 

As if a blessing were upon them. -All 
His nets, which waver, drying, in the air. 

Tell how that cheerful home was carnM, and prove 
No labour, that is honest, is too humble 
To gain the smile of Providence. 

Mary. How blessM 

Am I to hear thee say so! for it shews 
Thou hast forgtit rhy iH-conceal’d despair. 

And in good Caleb’s meek prosperity 
Foresee’sl our own. Nay, ’tis “begun already 
111 thy poor friend's bequest. 

Luke. Farewell, dear Mary! — 

Here we must part. [They land opposite Cateb^s cot tape. 

Luke, JMarv, Caeeb. 

CakL, . W^clcomc, friend J^uke, and you, 

‘My precious charge. Right glad am I to see 
So sv^et *d face beneath iny roof again. 

Mary. Thinks, Caleb, thanks. ^ 

Luke. I need not tell thee, Caleb, 

How much thou hast of my good thoughts ; here is 
A proof thou canst not doub&t^^s my all.' 

/ Mary to him. 

Caleb. It were no lack of hospitality 

Were I to hope so ijuestioj^lCss a pledge 
^ Of thy good will might quickly be redeemM. 

Mary. Ay, tell me, Imke, when shall we meet again ? 

An hundred times I have besought thee fix 
, . Thy earliest day, and thou as oft hast turn'd 
y To other things, as if that meeting had 
No joy for thee. 

Luke. / ; . O, when wfe meet again^ 

/ be in joy, indeed! " . 
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Mary, And will it 80 ? 

But wh<eu—lmt when* my Luke? To-mo)?rot^ ? No. 
'Twill surely be the hesft day? 

Luke. Be content I 

Ere then I shall be watching o’er thee. 

Maty. , ^ Thanks, 

Thanks, thanks, CX, thanks! Why, it be so soon, 

T shali have scarcely time to shed one tear,^ 

That ‘is— -after my foolish eyes are dried. 

Good Calebf I ’in ashamed to see you *?axile : 

’Tis our first parting. Do not chide me, Luke; 

I cannot help it. [Falling on his neck and \joceping. 

Luke. Chide thee, my poor girl ! 

I am too ready in the same offence. 

But now farewell! ITiitil we meet again 
I *d have thec pass thy time in thinking over 
All that 1 said to thee upon our way. 

Thou wilt? 


liideetl 'twas very melancholy. ** 

But say thou wilt. • 

T shall not sc/un forget. 

But why art thou so earnest? * 

Heed it not. 

Thou knovvest I have that which makes me sad. 

Perhaps I 'm selfish, and would have thee share 
My heaviness. So now, once more, farewell ! 

Adieu, my Luke ! 

Caleb, your hand. 

. God speed 

Your journey, Luke! 

1 hope he will. — My Mary, 

One other kiss ; which 1 will keep most holily 
K'en to my l>cd of death. [He re-enters Ms boat and' pushes off, 

Caleb and Marit looking after 
him, all an angM of the rioer brings 
him upon a new scene. 

So now 'tis past ! 

Poor widow’d Mary, we shall meet no more ! 

[The river becomes wider as he proceeds, and at 
last expands into a large ciradar pooh Lfe 
rests upon his pole, and looks slowly and r««- 
tiously about him. 

Tnis'is the place. — How fitting for a decjl 

Like mine! T{ie high and shelving bah^s haW nursed 

With their moist clay this fringe of bulrushes 

^I’o an uncommon growth, as if to hide 

All eyes from me, and me from all the world. 

The sun did leauj^ft'au hour 4Jgo, 

But here be been — ’tis scarcely twilight. 

And very, very sil^it! How my breath 
Clings to my heart, like the affrighted infimt^ 

Which struggles closer when its parting 's nigh ! 

I must be quick. — And now that single ray 
Points, like a dial, to the very spot ! 

I'herc the huge whirling eddy in its round 
Conics to its dimpled centre, and glides down 
To unknown depths, bearing whatever floats 
Within Its ^erge in lesp’imig eircle.s, like 
The eagle wheeling round Im prey,^ until 
It darts on death. The strongest swimmer here^ 
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Must ply for life in vain ! Many are here, 

From chance or choice, who long have lain in secret 
From weeping friends and wives, as I shall do, 

T^eaving no thing but vague surmise behind. 

I ^JJ find their mystery. [jF/c pushes ike hoat iiito the 

the pool, and then, laying down his pole, 
upon his hneesi — The seme chses. 

t'HE LAST OF THE PIGTAILS, 

The body is the shell of the houl ; apparel is the husk of that shell j the husk 
gotten tells you what the kernel is.— J^^ arles. 

No; never will I forgive thee, Frank Hartopp! Iladst thou been 
mine enemy, I might have obeyed the divine injunction, and pardoned 
tlice; but as we are no where enjoiiied to forgive our friends, thou 
shalt never have absolution for thine offence. Talk not to me of the 
last of the Romans ; thou hadst a prouder distinction, for tliou weri 
the last of the pigtails 1 — And to cut it off’ at the solicitation of thy T)a- 
lilah of a daughter! — verjly, Frank, thou must weai m thy head the in- 
strument that Samson wielded: — it was an act of capillary suicide, a 
crinigcrou&j^/o-r/c-.sc ; and were the locks of Berenice, which ascended 
from the Temple of Venus, to shoot from their constellation, or the 
golden hair by which Absalom was suspended in the forest of Ephraim, 
or the immortal ringlet ravished from I5c!inda, to offer themselves as a 
substitute for thy loss, they could neither restore tlice to thy former 
honours, nor to thy pristine place in ray esteem. Feeling v\ith that 
author who could not bear to see an old post grubbed up to which he 
had been long familiarised, what must I endure at the excision of this 
appendage, which I liad seen hanging from a head I loved for nearly 
half a century, until I had identified it with my friend as part and parcel 
of himself? 

The blow, too, fell upon a woundet^t spirit, for I had scarcely re- 
covered the extinction of the last of the COcked-hats, with which my old 
friend John Nutt, of happy civic memory, had walked away into the 
other world. What a uoat was it to me, some of whose senses have 
already left me, and gone forward to the land of shadows to announce 
my speedy coming — what 4 treat was it to me, in my wajks city- 
wards, to thyow mine eyes over the profane round-hatted vulgar of 
Flcet-straet'Or Cbeapside, and encounter in the distance the lofty trian* 
gular summit of my friend, like some precious argosy or “huge ainmi- 
ral'* sailing up out of the last century, every corner richly freighted with 
antique reminiscences, and as pregnant with triple associations as the 
trident of Phito ! What a collyrium to n^K.^feeble eyes to gaiic upon liis 
blue, oollarlcss, basket-buttoned coat, fresh in texture though 
venerable in form, with its circular halo Of powder behind, gradually 
shading into that debateable land which was daily invaded by pid- 
villio, and daily recovered by the ^rush ! His long- flapped waistcoat 
was of th 0 material and hue ;so were his breeches, (for 1 renounce 
the new-fangled squeamishness of expressing them by “ small clothes 
his narrow stock allowed his worked frill to meander upon his bosom, 
or w'anton in the wind, in sympathy with the ruffles on his sleeve ; his 
powdered wig balanced Uself with majestic curls, like fins, on either 
side ; and behind — ^(dost thou hear, Fi:ank Hartopp?) there depended 
a goodly pigtail. By heavens ! Fll have a starling taught that woi d to 
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ring it in thme eaip !^Jolm was characteristic in everything, even in 
epicurism, of which Wi^S thj^ {irTpfessed high priest, , Methinks 1 now 
Inihold the peevish of the ui(Mlor-jaw would 

« Himes follow Ae fitst mouthful of venison, and hear Ae gentle 
with which he would excomitnunicate the gamekeepers for shooting 
a buck and leaving it to die slowly while they went in pursuit of another. 
His, however, was not the anger of feeling, but of taste; InasmucV^as 
the animal thus expiring in a feverish state, the flesh (to use his own 
phrase) ** ate tough and coddled, instead of being short and crisp in 
the mouth!** How important and reflective was his look, as his palate 
toyed with the first glass of Madeira, ere he pronounced that verdict 
against which there was no appeal ; for to question his authority in a 
tavern would have been to deny Diana at Ephesus. It w.as said tliHt 
he could distinguish by the flavour from what island a turtle had heea 
imported, and in what forest a buck had been shot ; but these, I ap- 
prehend, are fond exaggerations of liis disciples. Ha- is swept into the 
invisiblb World, but his form and figure are still present to my mind*^ 
eye ; the Warrants of the grim serjeknt cannot be served upon those 
who reside wjAin file verge of the imagirfhtion ; Deatli himself cannot 
prevent our friends from Jiving in our memory. , ; 

Time, alas ! has not left me many with whom I can apple in a 
more tangible form, and I am jealous of the smallest fragments of 
tliese relics. Three fourths of my heart, like an old ivy-plant, are 
underground, and I do but cling wuth a more stubborn and sinewy 
grasp to that wliich f can still embrace. The least change even in 
the external appearance of my remaining friends, is es an 'uplifted 
finger, pointing to the great metamorphosis impending over them. 
Their outward figure is finally made up in my mind, and I cannot 
bear to have it altered ; they are all remnants, and should consider 
themselves as liaving survived the fashions. I miss even an old but- 
ton from their coats, as if I had lost one of my hold-fasts. To me the 
very hairs of tlieir head are numbered ; and to cut off a whole hatidful 
of my affect ions at once ! — — Frank ! Frank ! if I should patdOn thee, 
how canst thou forgive thyself? 

Whither am I now to turn these aged eyes, if I would seek anything 
antique 4 »r picturesque in the surface of society ? I see the ej^th thickly 
studded with black and blue reptiles called men ; but as tO'^Wtih^uiahr- 
ing one from another, I might as well attempt to^ick;ppi^d ^^iicular 
bee from his hive, or ant from its nest. The world is nothin^’^nOvV^^^ 
a monotonous modification of broad-cloth — a homogeneous itiaiss of 
bipeds; — and so far from encountering those pictorial varieties of cos- 
tume wljich give such grapmfc^himation to Chaucer*s Canterbury Pil- 
grims, we have lost wig and gold-headetl cane, of our 

Doctors; our cocked-hats, nave /alien into as much desuetude as the 
desecrated Tripod of the Pythoness, and the lak of our pigtails had 
been decollated! When I look around me I seem to have*surviVed 
myself, or to have walked by mistake into a wrong century; I hate 
such a congregation Sif duplicates ^ our streets preserit-^fech a mass 
of dittos-— such an accumulation of fac-similes — such a civil regiment : 
— and as if the human ttionptony were not sufficient, w*e build our streets 
so like barracks Or mopufectdries, so mathematically uniform, so mucht, 
like prolonged honey-combs, tliat it has alWa;^apuVz1ed me to explain 
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how the tenants find their respective cells, even in the day-time. By 
night, I take it for granted that they ratrely succeed. If I ever change 
my residence, it shall be to Begent-street, where there is at least a 
chance of my finding my ovm house ; or where^ if I am at a loss, J loj^ 
at all events describe it as a tion-descnpt, belonging to the ordet^W 
Disorder. 

The establishment of mail coaches accelerated this social amalga- 
mation, by conve;5^ing the fashions in four or $ve daysfrnn^ Bond-street 
to the rtiighlands and the Land’s End, and enabling the extremities of 
the island to be whisked up to London by four blood-horses. Bell and 
Lancaster haye completed the process : we can all read and talk alike, 
though 1 flatter myself some can still write a little better than theif 
neiglibours : the rural Echoes no longer babble in dialect, and our 
fanners neither wear cowskm waistcoats, nor rusticisc hkc Hobbinol 
and Diggon Davy. Character, as to its broad delineations, is blotted 
out; individuality is extinct; nobody is lil.nself, we are all everybody, 
and we ought each of us to be designated as ISIr. Community oi 

Public, Esq. I pity the dramatist who js compelled to see the 

broad foot of improvemertt (as it is termed), trampling do^wn his 
harvest, and crushing the veiy elements and materials of his art. We 
have no longer any genuine quizzes or odd fellows — society has shaken 
us together in its bag until all our origir.al Chaiacters and impressions 
have been rubbed out, and we are left as smooth and polished as old 
shillings. Having no angles, we slip through the fingers of the play- 
wright ; he miglit as well attempt to diamatize a bag of marbles. 
Can we wonder at the degraded state of the drama, the remaining in- 
terest of which is still feebly upheld by a gioss violation of existing 
costume, and the retention of those ancient modes, particulaily in our 
farces, which by stamping the age, chaiacter, and profession of the 
wearer, adapted themselves so happily to diarnatic representation. 

Dress is a greater ingredient in the formation of character than is 
generally supposed, and we may be strictly called in more senses than 
one the creatures of habit. The Bomans were aware of this when 
they gave their cuizeus the exclusive ju6 as a garment which 

might distinguish them in every quarter of the world, and stimulate 
them to uphold the natioiial reputation. Our clergymen are rfsf:raincd 
from ahy public indecorum by respect for their cloth: Quakers 
carry about with them a drab-coloured Mentor which sticks closer to 
tbhni than did Minerva to Telcmachus ; and the gentlemen of the long 
robe see in their garment a Janus-like kind of monitor, somewhat re- 
sembling th'» Agatbo-demou of Socrates. As an artificial memory 
may^be creiitt d by types and symbols, sp^O may peruse those woollen 
didaci^ until wc acquire a morality broad-cloth, and derive a 
character, from our w^ardrobe. Individuals may partake this sentiment 
without reference to their profession. Could the wearer of laced gar- 
ments, wben they were in vogue, he seen in any act or situation un- 
worthy of a gentleman ? No I he must act up to his clothes. But now 
all distiuoliua^ of rank are annilulatcd: — liair-powder, the last dif- 
ference betwpda masters and servants, has vanished ; ^our heads are as 
much alike e^siitertially as they are WifhiUi we are"bec|pme ^^character- 
less multitude. Elijah’s mantle retaii^ed his iuspfratipu, hut ( should 
wdsh know what gifts can be oHpected to reside in a •poodle 
oefi^amitty or whether artists can extract motp from our modem uniforms 
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lima the dratnati^l^^ What so/t of a ti^re shouid we out m marble ; 
or could any existfn|^ a nias^ of modern hats into the 

of his pictui;d, $o that' We wight indfvidtiali«e every one, and 

« r<^jpriate it to its oWncr tirmd the group of Imhg figures ?— The 
)-c6loared Quakers haVe nether yet produced an artist; and the 
black and blue ones will probably be no better provided should the 
present modes continue/ ' ‘ 

But worse than this confusion of rank^ is the levelling atid jutnbling 
of ages by this preposterous omniparity of appearance. It was but 
last week that a young acquaintance of Wine ovcrtakmg, as hd" ima- 
gined, a fellow collegian, and saluting him with a beany slap On the 
back and the exclamation — “ Ah I Harry, is it you ? ” found he hml 
nearly knocked the breath out of his own grandfather ! These pedOS* 
trial! anachronisms, these walking impostors, these liars in broad-eiotlr» 
these habitual cheatJ^, all ought to be sent to Biidewell; for, if thersputa- 
tion of juvenility be a good, is it not felonious to obtain it under (khe 
pietencest Every superannuated Adonis and “Dandy of sixty'* Should 
he shut up with all the Grandmothers of thpLOves in a House of mutual 
correction. What ! is the tailor to be our modern alchymist, and take 
measure of us for a new youth ? Is his magical goosiP to lay the 
golden egg which we may resolve into the true aurvm potuUk 'and 
flnir xit<B ^ Are his scissors to dash the fatal shears from the hand of 
Atropos, and is he to pass the thread of life through his needle ? Some 
of our juvenile septuagenaries, who strive to escape a second child- 
hood by never going out of the first, seem besotted enough to imagine 
tlicit they can stop tlie great wheel of Time by stufling their wigs and 
cocked-hats between the spokes, and blunt the scythe of Death hy 
Wreathing it with bunches of touch-me-iiot, as the Tyrannicides, Har- 
^ ^odius and Aristogiton, twined roses around their swords* As well 
'might they expect to arrest the progress of senility by stopping their 
waiche.», or ensure a perpetual spring by sticking artificial primroses 
id their buitoii-holcs. Let them “ bid TaliOcotius trim them the 
calves of twenty chairmen,’* and if he obey the summons, I wflf credit 
the possibility of their rejuveniscence ; let them imitate Sinbad the 
Sailor and shake the old man from their shoulders, and 1^ Will aHo|v 
them to®be covered with a youthful habit. Rather should' they ifecol- 
Icct the reproach of Fontcnelle to a greybeard who had dyed the fikir 
of his head black — “ Sir, it is easy to sec that you have worked ni^ore 
witli your jaws than your brains.” The old Frenchman who vhihsdd to 
take physic because he was in hopes death had forgotten him, kml was 
alraid of putting him in mindy had better plea for his folly th^fi theso 
ancient shmdetons, who ho| 9 i|to sneak by him in the disguise of boy’s 
clothes. When any such afe detected and carried off by the hawk- 
eyed King of shadows, I recommend their frietids to insert their « 
deaths in somewhat (lie following style: ‘‘Died in the fijU flower 
of his poodle great-coat, aged eighty” — or, “ Cut off in thb prime of 
his Cossack trowsets, aged threescore and tfen”- — or* “ Suddenly 
siwuched from his Mends in the first year of his PetershSn hai, and 
sixty-fieyfealh of his ^ge ^Ir. sttoh-a-one. And should' I myself 
survive a certain MoAcf, which I hardly wish niw that he jfms disfigured ^ 
himself So pitebusly, f wUf, take liart? to p^j^luato that which fife has 
vainly endeavoured to cut Off from my r^tiolleetion, by insenbing^ 
his iomkh—^'llere lies Ftank'j^^rtopp, of tht H, 
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l,UTXEttS ON A Toon IN SWI Tz4*tANl>> 

NO. V. , 

Kv'r^ herd wliore Alpine doHtndes exteed, ^ 

I hit me down ^ pensile hour to spend. Oolusmith, 

Leaving Vevay, ive passed again by Lausanne; and stopping accord- 
ing to engagement to say farewell to our hospitable friends at Orbe, 
we drove to Yverdun, a little quiet sombre town, at the foot of the 
Jura, m)d at the western end of the lake of Neuchatel. Its long ave- 
nues of stately poplars, its old baronial castle, and its situation on the 
Lake, give it an air of ancient consequence. The castle, once the 
abode of the mailed knights of Romont, is now the scene of Pesta- 
loz/i’s celebrated seminary. Armed with an introductory letter, we 
repaired to the school, in the hope of conversing w'ith this renowned 
individual ; but, unfortitnately, he himself and the greater number of his 
pupils (which is how much i educed) were alisrnt on a vacation dxcur- 
sion. A very amiable ‘and intelligent lady, a vehi*^on of tlje teacher, 
was, however, so obligirrtr as to give us many explanations on his 
system, and to give some lessons to the children under her care in our 
presence. Arithmetic and music were the subjects of instruction. 
Three v'ery clever little girls, two English and one Swiss, from about 
seven to ten years of age, were the performers, together with a fine 
Swiss peasant girl of about 18, who was a senior pupil and an assistant 
instructress. From the mode in which these lessons were given, some 
idea might be formed of the practical execution of those theories, whicli 
in the exalted rhapsodies of Pestaloz^ii and his admireis seldom 
assume any tatigible shape. The great aim of the system is an early 
excitement of the thinking powers. Rousseau, seeing the difficulty of 
making children learn tationaUif and with tmderstanding, flew into the 
other extreme, and was for leaving the mind long barren and teaebing 
children nothing at all. This was found pregnant witli mischief, aim 
Pestalozzi set his mind to remove the difficulty, and to discover the 
means of rousing the mind;j of children, and making the tender soil 
fruitful. The child* > n’s faculties are to be early developed, and actively 
stimulated. They are to learn nothing by rote, and to give a reason for 
every thing. The aritlimetical tuition consisted in divers prflblems, 
which were to be resolved off-hand without slate or pencil, and to be 
proved and explained and reasoned upon by the little pupils, so as to 
evince the most complete understanding of the question and all its con- 
sequences and results. For instance, instead of learning the rnultiplica- 
tion-tabJeby an effort of memory, as we in England are content to do, ^*110 
little gilds were asked ** The 10th part of lOO multiplied by the lOtli part 
of 50 are how much?’* They immediately knit their little brows and 
bit their fingfers’-ends, and in a minute one replied with great eagerness 
— 50. Why so?” was the next question, to which she readily replied, 

'‘because *the 10th part of 100 is 10, and the 10th part of 50 is 5, 
and five times ten make 50.” A hhrder question was then proposed, 
“ The 10th pkKtpf 1 00 and the 50th part of 200 make what part of 140?” 
This was too dffficiilt for the two youngest girls, but the eldest, a very 
clever little EngUeh girl, replied after a midUte's working in head, 
'' the 10th beentjae tlie loth part of iOfl# 10, an4 tho 50fh part of 
aOO and lOithd 14, and 14 is tSbo lOth part of 140/* All 
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this was done with a great deal of laughing vivacity, and an evident 
pleasure in the active stimulus which the process gave to the mind. 
Indeed the affcctionaie good-humouf of the governess could hardly 
^^l^train the high spirits of the little girls, who appeared remarkably 
^®md of her. They were then desired to sing several bars of music, 
which the yoUng peasant girl chalked on a board. They were made 
to sound every note distinctly afid correctly ; and the Swiss girl, who 
appeared to have a most exact ear, stopped tl)em on the slightest error 
in time or intonation. They then explained the difi^rent notes, and 
musical characters, parsed the passages as it were, and shewed them- 
selvcjs thoroughly grounded in the rudiments of music. The happiness 
and gaiety of the children, and the ease and frankness with which they 
answered any question we put to them, were truly remarkable, and 
clearly evinced that the habit of exerting and putting forth tbeir&cul^ 
ties had in no degree chilled, but on the contrary seemed rather to have 
quickened the playfulness and volatility common to-their time of life, 

* It was of course impossible to judge, from fhis visit, of the general 
effect of this system on the character, tonijx'rs, and dispositions of 
cliildrcn. Certainly the little wc saw looked well. The children were 
unquestionably more awakened, more shrewd, more in possession of 
their faculties tlian girls of that age, or even of three years older, gene- 
rally are. Other branches of knowledge are taught them, as W'e were 
informed, on the same sort of principle — of committing nothing to 
memory which the mind docs not entirely master And make its own. 
Tlie 7'atfoiKik of every rule of grammar, or rudiment of science, is %(y 
be thoroughly understood, and proved and explained, before any 
other rule is learnt. No arbitrary dogmas are thus laid up in the mind, 
as to w^liich a child, on examination, can only say — it is so, because it 
is so.’' They are to Icaru to reason, think, and combine ; not simply 
1 to acquire and get by heart. There appears certainly much good sense 
tn this system, and perhaps we might adopt some hints from it with ad- 
vantage. Our own plan of early education* is often too mechanical, 
cold, and unimpressive, and too little calculated to rouse the mindt 
to invite and encourage it to put forth its energies. We store the 
memory with dry rules, facts, and fundamental principles, without 
much ^'aring to make the child comprehend at the moment all their 
healings and consequences ; trusting to the improvin|^ powers of 
perception to comprehend and turn to account, at matujer years, what 
ihe infant has acquired almost mechanically. For the lirsf few years 
of tuition wo exercise the marioty alone ; and certainly this gives a 
Si rength and capacity to that faculty, which is hardly to be acquire^ in 
any other way, and which is of the greatest advantage in after-life, 
Tiiat command of illustration from all sources of history and poetry in 
ancient and modern languages-#— those apt quotations, and happy ex- 
amples, which Englishmen of talent adduce in pgrlfement, in writing, 
and in conversation, so mnch more copiously and readily \han well- 
educated men of other countries— -are to be greatly ascribed to the 
ponstani and active exercise of the memory > which owv system of 
education^ from the nurse tp the* university, acquires. It is well 
known that several of our eminent lawyei^ have committed great 
part of Coke upon Littleta;>Q and other dry works to memory y before they 
tborougJily comprehended their doctrines. Still, however, English chil- 
dren might with advantage be taught a little earlier to think os wall at 
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to 1 e^olkit. 'rhe ixieinory would not be injured, but j|w»isted, by eliciting 
the reflective jjowers somewhat sooner than we are wont to attempt. 
Pestalozzi’s system rune into the opposite extreme $ and one of the 
greatest evUs to which it ba$ a tendency, is that of giving an unnatu^ 
ral, precocious, and feverish activity to the faculties of children, which 
is neithci favourable to the disposition, nor to the ultimate strength of 
the mental powers. Pcstalozzi Would make children little philoso- 
phers, and casuists and reasoners — apt at argument and discussion— 
shiewd 4 at seeing distinctions and drawing inferences. He would 
“ teach the young idea/’ not “ how to shoot,” but to blossom and 
bear ; the fruit Is thus likely to be crude and vapid, and the plant to be 
stunted of its growth. It is forcing the intellect in a hot-hou&e — break- 
ing open the petals of the mind before they naturally expand to the in- 
vigorating rays of reason and intelligence. Festal ozzi has done good, 
unquestionably, in Switzeibnd — by disturbing narrow old>ta$hionod 
ideas, and giving an impulse to minds on the subject of education. He 
first established himself m 1 799 at Stanz, in the cant' n of Unterwalden, ' 
wUh the benevolent objectr of educating the orphans ol those who bad 
perished in the devastation add plunder of the canton by the French. 
The United Helvetic Government tlien gave him the Castle of Burg- 
dorf, near Berne, for his plans ; but he was afterwards obliged to re- 
move to Yverdtin, wdiere the old castle was assigned him by the Go- 
vernment of the Canton de Vaud, which is reckoned one of the most 
liberal (or revoliitionai y, accoiding to coitam classes,) m Switzerland, 
Prejudice has rmp, and still runs high, among the upper ranks in many 
part$ of Switzerland, against Pestalozzi and his plans. Some consider 
him a mere dreamer and enthusiast, full of German mysticism ; otbera 
connect Irim witli the Swiss ^Revolution, and consider his systems m 
tending to jacobinism and disafFection ; just as the Ultras m France 
hold the Enmgmment Mufuel (Lancaster’s plan) a jacobinical innova- 
tion, full of danger to religion and aristocracy and even among Ae 
most moderate, the old philosopher of Yverdun does not appear to 
enjoy the same consideration at home, tliat his doctrines meet with 
mnong the Princes and people of Germany. 

The lake of Newchatm convinced us that a largo expanse of water is 
not ftcc^bsui ify a picturesque object. It is nine leagues long andfHwo m 
breadth, square and formal as a parallelogram, and hoatless and 
lifeless as if its, waters were infected. After the lovely bays and undu- 
lating and varied banks of Lake Leman, it has a character of monotony 
which even the fine green slopes and forests of the Jura 
abovo^ it, and the number of neat little villages on its banks, cannot 
cbai'm away. Our drive fiom Yverdun to Neuchatel was therefore not 
vety lively. I’hc Alps, which, when they are in view, are more than 
enough to engto$s the eye and the mind, were concealed by a summer 
haze* As wet approached Neuchatel, and were within the limits of the 
Canton, w4 were stoppi^ in sevc al villages to pay toll to the Seigneur 
the Count 4e Pourtal^s. This was tlie only instance of the kmd in Swit- 
zerland und>^]^c learnt that this and other noble families in the Can- 
ton of KeochaWl retained mo&t of their feudal rights and emolu- 
menti/ tliougU unsparingly abolished at Um Revoluition in 

the either Cantons^. Neuchat^ is a neat, coipfiact, but singularly life- 
less town. The grasa growa in the streets atcl walks, few passtengers 
ar^ seen, th^ sliops apparently very tpjkwk and tlie inns are spme of 
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the worst we fotnid in SwitaserJand. The old castle, which is the 
residence of the Pnmsisn and the seat of the council, stands 

in a striking posidoa above tlio town* The interior is handsome, old* 
^bioned, and gloomy, commanding n noble prospect of the lake and 
^^Ibe distant Alps* Too Council Booms are hung with portraits of 
Frederick the Great, Marechal Keith, and the present King of Prussia*— 
iand the walls emblazoned with the arms of the Counts of Neuchatel, 
from the Burgundian and Orleans dynasties down to tW present Prus‘- 
sian Sovereign* The Principality of Neuchatel now presCnts»th(d only ' 
Vestige of monavchical government in this land of republicanism and 
aristocracy. It devolved on the family of Prussia in 170i^, on 'die 
tinction of the princely House of Orleans-Longueviile, when the 
King of Prussia became the nearest descendant, through the Orange 
^ami^y, of Jean do ChA-lons, a great Burgundian noble, to whotd'^the 
Emperor Rodolph, of Hapsbourg, had ceded the principality in 
thirteenth century. The people of Neuchatel immediately recogidfi^edi 
the King of Prussia as their sovereign, but France laid claim to the 
snccession ; and it was only by the firm conduct of the country arid 
their allies, the Canton of Berne, that their rightful sovereign was se-» 
cured in his possesvsion. The sovereignty is Tittle more than titular, 
'J'lie King of Prussia is the executive organ of the government, but the 
r(*al power rests with the Citizens, or rather vs ith their deputies in 
council. Neuchatel is, in all respects, a confederated Svrisa Canton, 
subject to alHhe obligations of federal union, like the oth^r Criutons. 
The people are not compelled to serve in the aimies of Prussia, rind 
may even serve (and have often done so) against their Sovereign of 
Prussia, provided he does not wage war in his character of Prinefe 
,of Neuchatel. In the seven years war several regiments of Neuoha^ 
telois served with the French against Frederick ; and he took sOtne of 
his own subjects prisoners at the battle of Kosbacb, treated them wjth 
kindness, and made inquiries of the oiHcers about the toWn of 
tel, and whether it had not been lately daAiaged by an overfioMu^ Of the 
River Seyon. ^ 

From Neuchatel we drove to LaNeufville, a singularly pretty 
or rather a little ancient walled town, situated at the western ex- 
tiTfl'uty of the Lake of Bienne, and at the foot of the chain of the 
Jura. It was Sunday evening ; the rain wliicli had poured all the 
morning had ceased, the clouds cleared away, the suitsOt wri^'^^lear 
and bright, anil the banks of the smooth glassy lake which walihcd thu^ 
village were peculiarly green, fresh, and beautiful. Theiittfe towti 
was humming with all the busy converse and innocOnt enjoyrilfeiit of a 
rural Sunday evening* The peasants were lounging at their doors, 
smoking their pipes, or wandering listlessly about by tlie little quay, 
and 111 the fields by the lake. «A few rustic kind of boats were paddled 
about here and there on the lake,, filled with parties of young men, 
and girls in their varied costume : some returning home frhm the islo' 
of 8t* Pierrev where they had made parties of pleasure ; and otfaers f 
from excursions to the opposite banks of the lake, all laughing rind * 
^rallying, and joking, with an easy mirth never approaching to indeeCM 
rum or excess^ ’ AmOUg the buzz of gay and happy Voices abfriit ns 
we were struck wi£b the orotVd ; whiclr had 

a striking eflfect iri this ^queiiterad scUrt^ niherc every objec^wos so 
peculiarly Swiss, and wherb^ sfrone had a character of rCmotcnbss 
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and seclusion uhich excluded every idea unconnected with the country 
itself* l^reseritly, a fine English boy ran up tons, and accosted us with 
a frank “ How do you do, Sir V * — which was altfiost the only English 
sentence he had retained, and then ran off to fetch a playfenovr, whoj, 
he assured us, was a perfect master of his native tongue. When 
he came, we asked him how old hewas?~‘‘EJ^ Sir/^ was his reply, 
in a strange accent, neither German nor English* We found tliese 
English boys, and one more, were under the tuition of the village 
* schoolmaster of La Neufville, where they had lost their own language 
in acquiring a smattering of German and French. Of all spedes 
of economy, this of economy iij education is the most dangerous. 
Tlie acquirement of an imperfect knowledge of modern languages is 
very ill purchased at the txpeuse of an early separation from country 
and countrymen, from domestic ties, habits of filial aud fiaternal 
affection, and all those other wholesome disciplines of the character, 
which are the berft part of education, and far more valuable than 
all the syntax and prosbdy uincli pedagogues can t^ach. If a boy 
is meant to he an Englisliman, and to puisne his lortimes in Eng- 
land, it is a cruelty and injustice to place him at a tender age where 
he not merely runs the risk of losing the complete and perfect mas- 
tery over his own language, but makes connexions, acquires habits, 
and imbibes opinions opposite to those of Ins countrymen, and un- 
connected with his country. 

After sleeping at La Neufville, wc took boat early in the morn- 
ing, and were rowed by a tall strong peasant-woman (her husband 
lolling at the head of the boat) to the island of ,St. Pierre, which 
rises, a shady insulated grove, out of the middle of the clear and 
tranquil lake. Our fair pilot appeared to be something of a radical, 
spoke of the French with great favour, and of tlic Bcincse Go- 
vernment with much asperity — and alluding to the present condition 
of the people as subjects of Berne, she said shrewdly, Ow/, Monsieur^ 
a present tious hommes som ih p&te^ des ourses '* — a bon mot which 
would have made a wit’s character for a wTek in the ciicles of Paris. 
We landed at a little cicek, washing the gardens and walls of a large 
spacious building with a minaret and little belfry in tlie roof, giving 
it a picturesque, conventual aspect. It is the only building d/i the 
island, now a farm Iiouse and mn, sunonnded with a beautiful grove 
of oaks, cbesnuts, and beeches, wWli nearly covers the island, llere 
we ate a very indifferent breakfast, which Was hardly rendered (//jpe- 
tissant by being served up in Roussean’s parlour — a square dirty room, 
with no other furniture than the trcssel-board and oak bench whicli aie 
said to have been used by ** self-tortuiing sophist.” — Its walls are 
scarred and defaced with the initials, names, mottoes, and votive in- 
scriptions of the many votaries of thin philosopher, who constantly 
make pilgrimages to the place of his exile. A magnificent grove of 
venerable oaks and elms crowns *he summit of the island — a wide 
walk traverses their shades neaViy from one end of the island to the 
other* in the thicket occasionally let in lonely prospects of 

the blu6 on" the one side, and the distant Alps on the other. 
These groves w^ the scene of the wayward musings and reveries of 
the un|hmpy Jean i^cque$^ during Ms mont^ abode on ihis islet, in 
1765. jfn these sylvan solitudes his’ fiekte'^d esttraordinary spirit 
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appears to have aW ^hat luxury of medh^tion and indolent 

musing on its own Which appears to have been hvs highest 

state of enjoyment, over which he has thrown a charm and an 
interest whicli few narratives even of actual events ahd iacts are found 
possess* Qf his abode het?e he speaks with great fondness De 
toutes les jbabitattPns o& j’ai'demeurey aucune ne tn^a rendu si veri* 
tablement heureux, et ne m*a laiss^ de si tendres regjcets que Tile de 
St. Pierre. Je compte ces deux mois de sejour daa(| cet tie pour le 
temps le plus heitreux de ina vie, et tellemcnt heureiix qupil m^eut 
sufH durant toute mon existence sans laisser naitre un seul instant 
dans mon ame Ic desir d’un autre ctat. Quo ne puis je aller finir mea 
jours dans cet ile cheric sans en rcsorter jamais I’lie “ Lettres de 
la Montagne,” and other publications, had raised a storm at Geneva, 
and in Switzerland, which soon drove him from that country. This 
had already driven him from Val Travers, and the protection of Maro<r 
dial Keith, to the island of St. Pierre — and here he was xsoon demandedi 
by the Council of Geneva to be given up by the Government of Derne. 
That Government banished him accordingly from the island, and soon 
after from Bienne, wlionce he hastened fo Kngland in search of repose 
which he never found, and which his feelings and temjier denied him, 
let his abode be where it might. 


“ Qyd terras alio ealentes 
Sole inutaiiuis ? PatruT quis exul 
Se quoque fugit V* 




PF/rER-PIMOARirS. 

Pirm and the Judge of the Police, 

PiBON, a poet of the Gallic nation? 

Who beat all waggish rivals hollow. 

Was apt to draw his inspiratiou 
Ihuher from Bacchus than Apollo, 
liis hostess was his deity. 

His Hippocrcnc was eau-de-vie, 

And though ^tis said 

That poets live not till they die. 

When living he was ofren dead,— 

That is to say, dead drunk.— While I,’' 
Quoth Piron, am by all upbraided 
With druiikcnnessji the vilest, worst, 
Mo.st base, detestable, degraded. 

Of sins that ever man repented. 

None of you blames this cursetl thirst 
With which 1 constantly tormented. 
Worse than a cholic or a phthisic. 

E’en now it gripes me so severely. 

That I must fly to calm it, merely 
Swallowing brandy as a physic.’^— 

To cure this unrelenting fever 

He pour'd such doses through his lips, he 
Waa 6haf%, what the French call iVe, 
Auglie^tfpsyi 
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Alul while th^ ini47iight bell * 

Its solemn tolling^ , 

Our Bacchanal was homewartl leeUHtg^ 
Tumbling and rolling. 

Until at last he made a atop, 

Sufleritig his noddle, 'which he could not l^ecp 
Upripjit, upon the ground to drop. 

And in two minuUs %va8 asleep 
^ Fast as a top — 

Hound came the guard, and seeing him extended 
Across the gutter. 

Incompetent to move or utter. 

They thought at first his days were ended. 

But finding that he was not dead, 

Hat ing lost nothing but his head. 

They popp’d him on a horse’s ba ck. 

Just like a sack. 

And shot liim oil the guard-house floor, 

To let hinl terminate his snoie 
Next morning wjhcn our tippling bard 
Had got hib senses. 

They brought a coath into the jard. 

And drove him off to answer his offences. 
Before the judge of the police. 

Who made a mighty tuss and clamour , 

But like some justices of peace, 

W ho know as much oilaw as gnmmar, 

NVas an egregious ninny-hammcn 
“ Well, fellow,” cried the magistrate, 

** What have you got to ^ay foi boozing, 

Iheti lying m the streets and snoozing 
All night in that indecent stale 
Sir,” quoth the culpnt to the man of Jaw, 
it was a frost last night in town, 

And tired of tripping, sliding, and slipping, 
Methought I might is well lie down. 

And w III until thtre came a thaw ” 

P< oh * nonsen'»c ' psha ! 

Imprisonment must be the lot 
Of such a vagabond and sot. 

But tell me, fellow, what’s your name ?” — 

** Piron.” — **The dramatist?” — “The same ” 

” Ah, well, well, well. Monsieur Piron, 

Pi‘ay take your and cj^uit the court. 

For wagdhkff%du must nave their sport. 

But, fccotlecl wnen you are gone, 
y Ycm^ll and thus 1 show it 

I havfi a btHJtMif who ’s a poet, 

* And Uvte^ a$ ypu du by wits 
^ Quotli Piioii^ ** ihut can never pass, 

« Ffijr I Ve a brothik* who an ass. 

So we are qmts/^ 

j 

^ Parmer and the CoUn^dtor. 

A< Counsel in the Common Picas', 

Who was a iwkhty wit. 

Upon the strength of a chanoo hu 
Amid a thous^od Eippaii^eies^ 
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And M occasional bad jokei> 

In fe^untenug, browbeating* 

Rid^cuhiig and ihaltreatuig 
Women or other Umid folks* 

In a late cause resolved to hoa;}c 
A clpwnibh Yorkshire Iknner— one 
Who by hia Uncouth look and gait* 

Appeard e^tpressly meaiJit by Fare* 

For being quwzM and played upon. 

So having tippM the wink to thoic^ 

In the back rows, 

Who kept their laughter bottled down 
Until our wag nhonld draw the cork, 

Ht smiled jocosely on the clown* 

And ivtiit to work 

" Well, Farmer Numscnll, how go caivci at York V* 
“ Wh) — not. Sir, as the) do \vi* you, 

But on ‘our legs tiibtead of two " 

OlKcer cried tht legal elf, » 

Piiuied at the laugh against himself. 

Do pray keep silence clown below there 
Now look at me* clovtru* ^iid attend, i 
Have I not seen )ou somewhere, friend 
Yees — very likt -iV^ften go there ” 

** Our rustic N waggish— K^uite laconic,” 

The counstl cried with grin sardoiiu • 

** 1 wish I M known this prodigy, 

This genius of the clods, when 1 
On circuit was at York residing — 

Now, Fannu, do foronct spcik true. 

Mind, Jou^re ou oath, so tell me, you 
Who doubtless think yourself so clcvir. 

Arc there as many foots as ev tr 
111 the West Hiding 

“ W hy no, Sir, no , we Ve got oui share* 

But not 80 many as when you were there ” IT 


SONNLT. 

O voyaobr of life — the stormy wave 

Hath a*er thee passM with wild and furious sway# 
Threatening to ’whelm thy frail bark on lis way 
In the dark horrors of the grave 

Yet <5tcadfast at the helm the tempest brave 
Till from the East thou ha|^ the dawning ray, 

And the rich promise of a day » 

For He who rules the storm j^wer save* 

His voice shall sodlhe the billoWa of th^ deep* 

And bid the fair winds soft apd prosperous blow,^ 

And ocean he ivo his raging tide no more , 

Whilst blissful gales o'er the still waiters sweep. 

And the bright skies upon thy bark bestow 
'he haven of her rest-^the long-sought heavenly shore H. 



THE PHYSICIAN, NO. I.* 

On th^ Characterhtics of Natural jHealth- 

It is but too true that very few persons set a value upon health, if 
they are to be at any pairis to obtain it,* and that they esfeem it a bless- 
ing only when they tan have it for nothing. Nature has clone all that 
lies in her poW^ to facilitate our acquisition of this benefit. Animals, 
whom she has Confined within a much nanower range than man, are 
subject to few diseases, and mostly attain the naturrs^ limits of their 
career without suffering much by the way. To man, on the other 
hand, she has given greater liberty, and he avails himself of it without 
knowing where to Stop. The heait demands new pleasures, and the 
understanding invents them; deluded reason approves, and the will 
hurries him to their enjoyment, without his being aware of the misery 
into which they will lead liim. As ho was destined to be a free and 
rational creature, Providence had ho othei method of keepmjj him in 
the paths of nature, which ^^conduct through health to hfc, than to 
confer upon him the discrimination necessary to enable him to recog- 
nize and avoid dangerous by-ways, and by reason to restrain the un- 
ruly passions, which are incessantly urging him into excesses. This 
disenmination we actually possess. Physicians preach up to us maxims 
of health which are consistent with reason, and which reason, gladly 
as she would do it, cannot annul : for she is in league with the passions 
which she ought to controul, or at least treats them with as much in- 
dulgence as a mother docs her spoiled child. Tliis treason is our mis* 
fortune. Though Nature, solicitous for the welfaie of man, gives to 
reason the most express commands against inordinate gratification, she 
performs her office too much like the custom-house officer wdio takes a 
bribe. When tlie passions knock for admittance, she indeed inquires, 

Are ye pernicious but they need only answci — “ No,’^ and then 
present an intoxicating potion ; her \igilance is lulled, and the illicit 
traffic encouraged. But for this wilful negligence men w’ould be much 
more healthy than tli* y are at present ; it is in vain, however, to pity 
or to censure this misconduct, for, while there are human beings 
upon earth, w*e must not expect the case lo othonvise. Each oids * 
only what he fears; and he fears only such things as arc disagieeable 
to his feelings, but disregards bis own false heart, the blandishments 
of his passions, and the treachery of his reason. 

Besides this voluntary neglect of health by mankind, tliorc is a na- 
tural obstacle tb its enjpyme^ of the blessings of which I am treating, 
when its tnembeis are as to be born with a frame po*»- 

sessing the essential cha^a^li6t|cs of health. It is this good fortune 
more e^becialiy that I wlrfll^y f&ow^cr^atures to possess. Tin* health 
for which ^ are solely iddob<;ed to the performance of the duties pre- 
scribed by iMwe, is a blessiti|f that we may enjoy if we please. Wo 
have only atddy those duties with attention, and we shall then know 
die way votuntmj health, 

A po^, whose' name I have forgotten, has s ome lines t^h is effect : 

* anxious to>, combine tke usetal with the amusing, it |pveSua much pleasibe 

to bc^able to announce a regular series ofpafierf uif^cr tUU title from the pen of an 
emioeot Physician. • 
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When God created man, tliat he might rtot set limits to his happiness, 
lie conferred on him the faculty of thought and said, Be thou the 
architect of thine own felicity.” Such is the answer I might justly ex- 
pect, were I to impoHune Heaven to bestow on all my fellow-creatmes 
a blessing, which ^eems , to ho yj^d^ttiiseedi, that we cheerfully sacri- 
fice it to a momentary gratiheation. rlie diseases resulting from our 
deviations from the path of duty must not he laid to the charge oi 
Heaven ; and in regard to them, I would give the samo advice to my 
readers as Bias, the Greek philosophcr» d^d to the graceless sailors, 
wlio, in a tremendous tempest, implored the gods to save tlfem from 
shipwreck : Doif t pray so loud,” said lie, that the gods may not 

notice that yon arc here,” Our voluntary misery is a natural conse- 
quence of our vices, for which we have a farther chastisement to expect 
from the justice of Heaven, wliicb, in making man a free agent, by 
no means authorised him to ruin his liealth by the indulgence of Jiis 
passions. 

Natinal health depends on the concurrence of soTinany things which 
.nro not under our own contioul, and to which our virtues and vices 
contribute so little, that it may in somu nieasure be eoUBidcred as an 
accidental benefit, imparted by Heaven to those who are destined to 
long life and exemption from pain. Since I cannot, as a physician, be 
immediately instrumental to the attainment of this important advantage 
by my readers, I will, however, wish it them as a friend ; and that 
they may be aware what this wish actually comprehends, I will devote 
tlie pi esent paper to a delineation of the Chat acter of J^atural Healths 
It is tlie standard by which each may measure himself, when he de- 
sires to know what he may leasonably hopt‘ for in regard to the dura- 
tion of his health and life. It is also the criterion of disease, and the 
line by wdiich wc must be guided, when we strive to amend the defects 
of natiual, by the art of voluntary health. 

'I'he first requisite for a sound constitution is the good fortune to be 
born of healthy, vigorous, and virtuous parents, in the prime of life, 
and whose intercourse is the result of ardent attachment. It is unde- 
niable that children may inherit the diseases of then* parents. The 
resemblance of children to their parents in stature and features is an 
irrefr^ablo pi oof of a certain conformity of structure ; and as this is 
manifestly transmitted in the external parts, it would be extremely ab- 
surd to suppose that the structure of the interior of tlie body had no 
share in this conformity. I have known numerous instances in my 
own practice, of consumptive parents having only such children as 
were either consumptive from their infancy, or became so in middle 
age from such trifling causes as could noit.ppssibly otherwise have pro- 
duced it, had there not been in the cohimtutipn ^ predisposition to 
this species of disease, The same is frequently Ac cSse with the issue 
of persons adiicted with stone, •palsy, inflammation of the eyes, tooth- 
ache, and other complaints. If then the dcfocts of structure can be 
transmitted by parents to their offspriDg, how much more likely are the 
latter to be affected by vices of the fluids, from whicli the embryo 
nourished ? The constitutions of such are ruined in the outset ; for 
they can have no hopes of health and long life. It may, perhaps, ad- 
mit of argument, whether they are not in the right who think that un- 
healthy persona Ought to be prohibited froitt marrying. So much, at , 
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any rate, is certain, that parents wlio debilitate themselves by a life of 
debauchery, and transmit their ruined coaatitutions to their postenty, 
are like the spider who devours her own young# since with life they 
communicate to theisiprogeny tlie seeds of disease^ and are theauthois 
of Uieir premature deaths. 

As the passions and propensities of nurses may even he transmitted 
with their milk to the children of others whom they suckle; it cannr)t 
be surprising that parents should communicate, not only their > ices, 
r but also the effects of diem, to their posterity. It is true, indeed, 
that we frequently see virtuous parents who liave wicked children, and 
well-disposed children who have vicious parents ; but here the educa- 
tion and particular circumstances of the children produce the effect, 
and the observation still remains fundamentally true. For this reason 
alone then, if for no other, the state of matrimony ought to impose 
uppn parents the duties of virtpo ; because vice of itself impairs the 
health) and an unhealthy constitution is inherited by their ofispring. 
It is an ancient remaik, that the offspring of ardent passion is in 
general more healthy than that of lukewarm duty. T*- was no doubt 
for this reason that the Spar(^n legislator forbade by law any other 
than a secret intercourse between new-married persons ; hoping that 
die charm of mystery and novelty would keep passion alive. Many 
insist that experience dcmonstiatcs the corrcctnosb of his views. 

From the public statements of birdis Boerhaave concluded tliat the 
healthiest cliildren are those born in January, February, and Marcli ; 
and hence the calendar might be enriched with a now sign, denoting 
the best time for entering into the married state. It is in fact our 
duty to take all possible care that nothing be wanting on our part to 
ensure a sound, vigorous constitution to our progeny ; especially w hen 
parents are so solicitous for heirs, and for their pieservation, that they 
would rather not have children at all than lose them again. The na- 
tural health of children depends greatly upon the mother. It is she 
who, in the period of gestation, dispenses in a great measure life or 
de^th, infirmity or strength, a weakly or a robust constitution, a sickly 
life or a happy old age. The latter is promoted, when during that 
period she avoids all vehement passions, and takes care of her health, 
and abstains from all indulgence inconsistent with the moderate exer- 
cise of her bodily powers. When we would raise a good brSed of 
horses, for example, wo keep the dam at work and give her e.xcrcise ; 
and wfif ought to pursue a similar course in regard to our own species, 
for ip this point we are only on a level with animals. There arc circum- 
stances enough winch cannot be altered, because they are not under 
tbo ca0t^]^ of the mother |.aod thc^eibre so much the more attention 
ought to paid td those it is in our power to alter. To these 
cases belong the ill-health of the mother, the bearing of twins, prema- 
ture delivery, All clfildren bom Vinder such circumstances arc, 
emterk purit^ IWte w'eakly than others. 

It is a sign of good natural health when children grow slowly and 
untformly^ and do nOt shoot ujjf all at once like mushrooms. Few per- 
sons of extraordinary stature atb at the samd time strong and healthy. 
The tallest giants nvo rfie most unfit for soldiers, as many one besides 
Goliah has. setirod>in prove. Such personi^ in general have a time in 
whidi tlicy grow mpidly s the vessi^l^^ thus became prematurely 
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Indurated* and the danger of consumption is always to be apprebemled 
It was therefore no very lucid thought of Alexa^er the Great, ^\hLn 
111 one of his campaigns lie ord<>red bedsteads of^^uch greater '■length 
tlian the oi dinary statme of man to be made for hh soldiers, merely 
with a view, as Curtius informs us, to impose upon posterity. Did he 
im igme posterity would conclude that little men could not perform 
such great cxyiloits as liis Macedonian giants had achieved ? Was he 
not himself short of stature -he who v^ould fain have climbed to some 
new planet in search of fresji #nquests ? Dti the century, we should 
suppose short men capable of great actions rather than tall, because 
ilie former are in general more robust than the latter. BoerlioaVc at*^ 
tpfc^rs, fiom authentic documents, that persons whose growth is scarcely 
perceptible possess the strongest constitutions. The age of man has 
ihiee perioilsi : the first is that of grontli; in the second the body 
ceases to grow^ ; and in the third it shrinks. It has Jjeen observed that 
in the ordinary course of nature these three pcrjpds are of equal length , 
so that a person who continues ipradually growing for twenty^five years 
may calculate upon the jirobibility of attoinmg the age of seyenty-Hve. 

Bopihaave learned from people wliquiade it their profession to pro- 
cure u emits for the army and rnvy, the signs by which they were 
guided in their traHie, and tlie cirtnmstiinces fiom which they judged 
whetlier a man possc^-b^d a sound, heahhy, and robust constitution. 
Such a man, at least in riiiiope, lias a large broad chest, like Plato the 
oCiOgonaiian, but a refodiug ralber than prominent belly. It is a 
great mistake of tho,e who congratulate themselves on the increase of 
the latter. Least of all does it promise length of life; and upon the 
whole, fvit is one of those disguised punishments of heaven, oh ac- 
count of which people lejoice as foolishly as they grieve over some of 
its dibguised benefits. The shouldcis, arms, thighs, and legs, in 
healthy people, are firm, round, raubcular, and covered with long, 
rough haiib ; and what the fair sex would not think u beauty, namely, 
a coarse skin, is a vciy usual quality of peisons capable of living half 
a century without illness Such persons, indeed, liave no double- 
chins, no pursy checks, no load oi superfluous flesh ; but tho hind^ 
part of the head is large. As a high, broad forehead is considered an 
indicatTon of extraordinary mental faculties, so amplitude of the hinder 
head denotes great bodily powcis, to which those of the itimd are 
usually in an inveise ratio. The blood of a naturally healthy and 
hearty person is neither black and Clotted, nor tliin and pale-red. 
For though tlie last-mentioned properties of the blood perfectly 
consistent with health, they betray also unM^adineas in it. 

The best blood is of a dark -red, not fluid; but it freely when a 
vein is opened. It has.a certain degree of visco$ity| which is rcijltislte 
to enable us to go through harcT labour ; <ind it k Owing to this very 
propel ty that persons of sound cotjstilutiods do not so sooa p^rspuo^ 
With strong exercise as tlipsc of a weaker temperap\ent. 

Besides these circumstances, tbe cner^ with whieh the involuntary < 
movements as well as the voluntary actions arc performed, must 
taken into account. We expect in a soundy healthy person, a slow, 
deep, easy, and uniform respiratioUvj whon, on the eontraty, respira- 
tion IS performed with any diffictdty, wheii it is attended with a 
ing or rattling, this is a Sure sign of weak health, I Ins ohseivatiOUa 
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however, dotts not apply ui all cases to sleep, because the most lu*alilis 
often rattle anti snore loudly in their soundest slumbers. The piils(‘ 
must be ^low, full, uniroTin, and invariable, even thoujjfh the 

body b<‘ subjected to those changes, which, in weaker persons, produce 
great alteration^ of the pulses. Hence the purchasers of slaves wete 
accustomed to count the number of their inspirations and pulsations m 
a minute; after which tlu‘y made them run, and then took notice wlie- 
tlier the rapidity of those functions was much accelerated. He who can 
stand th^s test may congratulate himself the strength of his constitu- 
tion and health for among the infirm and sickly there arc many who 
cannot turn in hod without producing an alteration of pulsation. It is 
an indication that the digestive powers are strong, when the natural 
evacuations do not take plaCe too often, and the body is not too much 
relaxed : for this ])roves that the food is duly (‘lahorated. On the con- 
trary, the more weakly a jjcrsoii is, the more lVe(|ueut are tliose evacu- 
ations, the fuller and tlie more uneasy his stom feels after meals, 
and the mon* diflicult is liis digestion. It is nor m. ommon to hear 
hearty old people maki' {he^ohservation, that they never could tell 
where their stomach lay ; and this is a sign of exc(‘lhmt health. I'he 
sleep of the healthy is sound as death, hiu leiVesliing and invigorating. 
Such a one performs the severest labour without filigm* ; all tlu* (‘ner- 
gies of nature are ]>oured into lus miiNcles ; hut his head, on the ollu r 
hand, too commonly remains empty. Strong lu'altliy people are raiely 
found among those gifted with great talents, and tliose who ha\ e .it - 
taiued extraordinary longevity have seldom ))u/>/li'd tiicir brains with 
abstruse subjects. 

Such is the standard by which the reader may jiulge whether he 
[Kissesses a great degree of imturaJ health. On this point our own 
sensations are tlic best instructors. We are in good health wlieu we 
feel well after an abundant meal ; if wo can breathe with freedom li\e 
or six hours after the lepa.st, wlien the chyle mingh’s with the hhiod ; 
if WT do not perceive that one part of the body is lieavier or less aleit 
than another : for tlioM' are symptoms of .an unoh.tructed circulation 
in the wMiole. It is w» I! when all the solid parts are lirm, elastic, w'ell- 
fornied, and duly proportioned, and when all the cor])oreal tunctions 
are readily and easily performed. It is well when all the juiti's aie 
properly mixed, duly secreted, and earned into the ciiculation for the 
nourishment of tlic body, and when the surplus passes oiF at the light 
time. It is well when no part has any pecuilar feehng ol’ pain, iieat, 
or cold ; in short, w hen violent exercise may be taken without our ex- 
periencing inconvenience. It is well when we do not lind th(' lessons 
of priulenro burdensome ; and still better when we Ituve no violent 
pa-ssions or propensities to contend with. As moths consume a g.ir- 
ment, so do strong passions consume tS'c body, and urge the blood and 
heart to an unnatural celerity of motion. 

The blessing here desciihcd is a gift of Nature ; but still so much is 
certain, that our parents on the one hand, and those wlio are intrusted 
with our education in eaily youth on the other, have it in their pow<‘i 
to contribute materially to nrocure us health and bodily vigour. There 
are persons who, merely by constant exercise, have acquired almost 
superhum.in power ; but the groundwork of them must have been laid 
by Nature. 
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KNGLISH 1M.AYKKS IN PARIS. 

Pf>/, Tlie actors arc come hither, niy lit-d. 

//am* Jiaz ! J3wz ! 

Po/. Upou Liiy honour. JlAMir.t. 

It was a comfortable nml refreshing tiling to a lover of the drama, 
to hear it whispered that the English players had arrived in I^aris^ 
After the purgatory of the EVan^ais and the Odcoii— after seasons of 
unnatural recitation and passion-tattering boiiioast, artificial' action,- 
and ear-splitting rbodomontade, which I'abna and Duchesnois alone 
can make endurable — after seeing Shakspeave inasijnorading in the 
parodies of Dncis, and Otway pillorit-d and pilfered in the clumsy imi- 
tation of La Fosse d’Aubigny — ‘it was like a giKshiug spring in the de- 
sert to mark the annoiniceinont of Othello in his own oiiginal form, to 
be rejireseiited at the Porn* St. Martin by leal Hi'sh-and-blood Faiglish- 
men and Englishwomen. I fastened my eyes upon^ilio play-bill, and 
stuck myself almost as close to it as it was to the wall, while I read it 
over and over again. , 

High as f Iiad felt my confidence, which a moment before w'as 
plumc*d by the very wings of Shakspeare’s fame, and seemed soaring 
far above each poor imjicdiment, a cold shivering seized upon me at 
the sight of the names in the hill. “ Othello by Mr. Barton ! — who the 
deuce is Mr. Barton cried I, suddenly i»lap])iiig my fori'liead, as if 
to rouse my rcminiscenci’s. “ J/easa’wr, ;//f pai iL-t-tl asked a peri- 
wig-pated fellow’' beside me, who was gaping at the play-bill, aiuL 
who thought 1 had addressed him. “ It can't be Biinard Barton, the 
tpiaker jioet !” contimicd I, unmindful of my noighliour, and seizing 
iny chin as if memory had changed its throne mid lodged itself in that 
** beaked promontory.” Pottv !” ec/iocd the man ; Sacie hhu! Je 
crois bien que xous cn c/cs’ /o/.” “ No, no; impossible!” exclaimed 1, fol- 
lowing the chain of my abstraction. “ iSr, s// .A a .w/?s .sm ,” ciietl niy 
tormentor; '■* au moms, ^/ lOus s pas vous c'tcs liHt. C'csf fa 

nn/Nf i/to.se, 7i\ st a “ /h// !” called I indignantlv, and I was 

veiy near changing the woid to a dissyllable, wlicn, looking round me, 

I saw a malicious grin on the laces liy which 1 wms environed. There 
seemed a disposition to insult, and two or three “ Goddems vi ere 
muttered close tome. I pretended unconcern, but was not unmoicd 
by these symptoms ; for, aftc'r a monicnt’.s pause, and a parting glance 
at the p1a>-bdl, 1 v^alked out of the group, and tiirnc'tl down a bye 
street from the Boulevard. As I got round the eonier I hcaid Poet(\ 
Angldfs, and Gad, fan, inurnnued, half at me and half to each other, 
by the knot 1 left, and I was not sorry to effect my retreat so quietly. 

Tins little intenuption to the flow of my feelings was soon forgotten. 

It was five o'clock, and the savoYiry smell from a Heslaumt reminded 
me of a duty to perform. I accordingl> walked in. and plaemg my- 
self at a table, I consulted the carte, I was all English at this nio- 
meirl. I never felt so national. The spirit of Sbakspearo seemed 
thrilling through my veins, and 1 proudly anticipated his approaching 
triumph. Qru ffe soupe^ Monsieur T asked the waiter. Potnf tic 
soupCy ni <le& grmoitiUefi,,'' replied I surlily — John Bullishly; donnez 
nun un biftcck au^v pammes de ter v.” I wms resolved to havt' as ^ood 
an imitation of an English dinner as the place afforded. The beef- 
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^teaky such as it was, bcin^? despatcheil, I next called for lioshij 
and the slender portion w^iich they ^ave me of that being also quickly 
disposed of, I ran my eye over the carte for some other English dish. 
But I saw notliing else, except ragouts and fricttssccs, and soidlles and 
omelettes, and the like; and I therefore wound up my repast with a 
bottle of porter de Lo/idrt.s, and a slice of frorna^e de Lhickestcr (the 
French for Cheshire cheese;, and I fell myself fittingly prepared for a 
front row’ in the pit, to witness the representation of Shakspoare s 
inastcr-picce. 

Away I went, then, towards the Porte St. Martin, and whenever I 
reflected on the appalling names of Messrs. Barton, henton, and the 
rest, I consoled my sell with the recollection, that when I first saw 
Kean he was playing in a country-town at a guinea a week, not a bit 
more considered than the rest of his company — 

‘‘ Peel’d, and pie-bald, linsey-woolsey hrotheis, 

Grave inuinniers, sleeveless some and sln/th'ss others.” 

Who knows, thought l,«l)iU these unheard-of heroes nu.y he yet des- 
tined to fill the broad end of ‘Fame’s trump ; to revive the glories ol 
Garrick, and throw Kemble and Young in the shade ? I encouraged 
the feeling : 1 remembered that 

The milk) way 

Is framed of many nameless slais,” — 

mid I hoped that I was going to ga/.e on a theatrical constellation, 
which had only hitherto escaped the observation of the astrononieis. 

As 1 advanced along the Boulevard tow'ards the l^ortc St. jVIartin, tlie 
number of ])ersons coining in (he opposite direction surprised iru* not a 
little ; for I did notealciilatc on any great atUuition being excited tow’ ards 
the English play. Apjiroaching the theatre, the crowd w as immense. A 
double line of carriages stretcluul far dow n the Boulevard ; hundreds 
of pedestrians blocked up every avenue ; and a strong force of gc/?- 
darwerie, horse and foot, occupied the position. Not being a resident 
of Paris, *Tnd only havuig come to towm that evening, 1 coidd not divine 
the meaning of all tin , “ dreadful note of pre})aration so I set my- 
self to enquire from some of tlu* by- slanders what it wtis all about. 1 
soon learned that for two or three preceding days a notion bad rmi 
that the national pride was coiieerned, and the national glory compro- 
mised by the appearance of the English players. It was thought that 
they were particularly patronized by the Court ; and that was of itself 
enough to make them unpopular. An infamous report had been 
spread that the French actors in London had been treated with indigo 
nity, and even with violence. A certain set of writers had fostered 
this calumny in the journals ; and a desperate cabal had been formed 
among the students of law, physic,*' etcetera (which comprehensive 
word, be Jt known, is not here meant to include divinity nor the other 
arts), to oppose, put down, and an liliilate this attempted performance 
of English plays, designated by one of the Journals a “ malheureuse 
imioxatlon,^* Dark threats of vengeance against the English generally 
were muttered all through Paris. Precautions were consequently t^en. 
Thfi armed force at the Theatre w'as trebled ; the Commissary of Police 

that quarter was replaced by a magistrate of well-known vigour ; 
knd measures were resolved on for staring the danger in the face, 
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Aly anxiety to get in was redoubled at this inforitnation. I had 
known the French well, as 1 thought, for sayeraF years, and I offered 
to stake my head that nothing ungeneroUsfinhospitable, or unmanly, 
would be seen that night in the theatre* Luckily for me, none of the 
by-slanders took me at my word, or I migl»t have been at this mo- 
ment 

A headless carcase and a nameless thing;*’ 
my spirit w’andcring in the Shades, like the fellow encountered there 
by Dante with his trtf under liis arm, lighting hiiu along in pl^ce of a 
lantern. But I must not anticipate. To gain entrance was impossible: 
hundreds were turned away, after manifold efforts of persuasion and 
force ; carriages, filled with fashionably dressed females, retrograded 
from their stations ; powdered old beaux and pcrtuined young dandies, 
whiskered Liberals and curled Aristocrats— -all were driven back unsa- 
tisfied. The house was chuck full. 

A thought struck me. I espied a inud-be.yiatt(frcd tatterdemalion, 
whoso vocation 1 instantly discovered in his plnz, for there was a deep- 
knit frown upon his brow and a conii^ tv^ist about his mouth, that 
spoke the varying shades from tragedy to comedy so natural in a 
scene-shifter’s boy. “ Him 1 approached,” as Milton says ; and I very 
soon made him imderstaiid my desire of being guided to the private 
door wliich served as the actors’ entrance. Straiglitway darting through 
the crowd, he led me by a narrow entrance, and sundry devious pas- 
sages, down stops of stairs, up otliers, through subterranean twinings, 
where hung an occasional solitary lamp, which, were not the quotation 
/Y/ZZ/cr hackneyed, 1 should say, but served to “ make darkness viftiblc.” 
At last we emerged into a narrow' street at the back ot the theatre, and 
my conductor brought me full plump against the door in whose hos- 
pitable reception all my hopes of admission were centered. A very 
surly Cerbera (if 1 maybe allowed the term) received me: she had 
been worried to distraction b}' scores of applications such as she anti- 
cipated from mo, and J\Io}isu’ur, c <\st impossihle^^' washer growling 
comuieuccmcnt of the negotiation which I should have begun. Being 
a man <d‘ few words, I simply licid up a five franc piece. Her honour^ 
was touched ; she looked daggers at me, and was on the point of 
slammfiig the door in my face, when I begged ox her to procure me 
a Imission to the English manager. ‘‘ <) Monsieur P*'nkif? 

rre! Vesk! Quttle idve—d liii sur it arem:! Wur Muttsieur Penfep ! 
Didhic !!!" “ ?rlr. Penley !” echoed 1 ,* “ is that the manager’s name ? 

And his daughters— arc they here ?” “ Lhrz A//AV/;c,” grumbled she. 

1 turned round and saw a play-bill, which 1 began incontinent to per- 
use; and there, to my great delight, I read (skipping hastily over the 
firm of liarton, Fenton, and Co.) 

Dcsdeinona, by* Miss Rosina Penley. 

Emilia, by Miss Penley. • 

This is go(id luck, inileecl, thought I ; and indeed it was so. I took 
out a curd, and looking round me for a trusty messenger, a little fellow 
wuth knowing glance, frizzled pate, a comb behind Ins. ear, and a wig 
undar his arm, caught my attention. I had experience enough of stage 
triclc to know the importance, of bair-dresser, and to divine that 
this was the powdered personage who filled that station at the Iheatre 
lie la Porte “ Ccsl bun;’ thought 1, and it uw-good. He 
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took my card and my iiies-sage ; i^prang iVom mc’, darted up tlie narrow, 
spiral, precipitous ascent yclept tlie actors* stairs, and was out of sight 
ji> the twinkling of an eye. It would be vain to tell the rush of rc**oI- 
lectipn vvljich 1 experienced while he was away : —the number of ad- 
ventures that 1 ran over in my memory, in about six minutes, of all 
that Iiad occurred in a space of as mapy years : — the numerous friends 
I bjfouglit to mind; tlieii scattered destinies and vaiious fortunes. 
What a rapid casting up of my long account with Time ! 

1 wa« roused from my reverie by the rustling of silk. A light step 
came rapidly patting down the stairs. 'Die little door at the bottom 
flew open ; and Desdeiuona and Emilia both appeared, to answer the 
summons of their old actpuiintance, and bear him aloft between tlicni, 
niaiigrc the growling, grumbling, and grinning of the she-fury at the 
door. 1 was soon on (JfL hoards^ in the )nldst of a crowd of persons 
belonging to the theatre, mixed with a plentiful sprinkling of gc/<6- 
d’u/y/icA, arid a ftnt strangers like myself. I tu noise in front was pro- 
digious. 1 peeped tJirhiigh a hole in the curtain, saw by far the 
most crowded house T h,1d ever beheld. 'Flit* cries of disapprobation 
and the gestures ol‘ tlie slioiUers secnical all directed against nn(‘ of the 
side-boxes; and the name of Martamville was vociferatetl, with a run- 
ning acconipaniuK'nt of abuse and ex(‘crati(/n that beggars dcscri])tion. 
This individual so obnoxious to public disapproval is, I was told, the 
editor of a journal which advocated stiongly the cause of the English 
players, and was, on that account, mixed with political motives, in any 
thing but odour with the audience. “ This augurs ill,"’ thought I, “ for 
Shakspeare and Othello, But never mind. I strike my head, 1 do, on 
French urbanity!” 

Three trenumdous thumps, inflicted on the stagt' by a man with a 
weapon resembling a paver’s mallet, was the signal for the raising of 
tlie curtain. Every one around me fled irom die stage, and 1, carried 
with tlie current, was deposited snugly in a most comfortable corner in 
the side scenes, close to the stage. As tlie play began, my heart 
throbbed bigb. The credit of England and of Shakspeare seemed at 
stake. But how inuc more the character of France! On this night’s 
conduct hung all tin* national claim to pre-eminence in civilization, in 
courtesy, and candour, 'Flie audience soon severed the slendcl thread 
by which these pretensions were suspended. The moment the play 
began, tlie uproar t>f the spectators commenced. Interruption, in- 
sult, and outrage were volleyed forth. Not a word could be distin- 
guished on the stage ; and in the body of the house it was “ confusion 
worse confounded.” Desdemona at length appeared. “ Now, now,” 
cried I, ** the interruption is at an end. Now for French gallantry ; 
now for the victory of real politeness over nioinentary excitement and 
national prejudice!” And there wasu an imstant’s calm; hut not the 
calm of gpntlc blood or honest shame. The fact wa.s, that the appear- 
ance of Rosina [*enley, so iiitercs Mng, so lady-looking, so comixised, 
and yet so r^olute withall, struck the observers with astonishment, and 
produced a^^frief propriety. “ The rabblcment hooted, clapped |lieir 
chopt hands, .'md uttered a deal of stinking breath — but Coriolanus 
himself never gave a look of more (pnet unconcern upon his rttiBan 
constituentM than did tim lu‘roine of to-night upon hers. They heark- 
ened; blit it was only a momentary gleam of decency. The sweet 
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(oftCi of the actrCiSS !» voice were soon drouned in the toircnt of biuial 
inrerniptlon ; and duriiify the liist act every species of base and blatk 
^iiard indignity was beajicd upon tire performers, — ^maleand female ahki'. 

I'he second act was a renewal of tlit* pantotnimo, for not a word 
cotdd be distinguished. The drinking-scene, when the wine is pio- 
duced and Cavsio fuddled, was received with shouts of laughter. A 
drunken man in a tingi'd^ ! Shades of Kacine and Corneille!. I con- 
fess I made allowance for the violence which this exhibition niufet have 
produced on the feelings of a French audience, ignorant of the lan- 
guage and foreign to the m.mncrs m wjiich it originated and is ex- 
plained. But in tlie nndst of all tlu u)>i<>ariouH tiubidence which this 
diunken bout pioduced, v\lifn OtheMo cntcied, and the shocked Cassio 
slunnk from his rebuke, tlie elfecl of this sjdendid contrast, even in 
dumb show, was inesistible. The house Ms nit'd elicliiiied; and the 
iriuui])h of Nature and of Sliakspeaie would havi* been complete, had 
Kean been on the stage to finish (lie founation of tjie trnnnvUMte. But 
Othello soon hionglit the aiulnmce to t/utystU<.s Unluckily “he 
wants the nat’ial touch and elate at wli^it he thought /ns victoiy, he 
oulroared • 

“ Tlu i<)<ir 

(Jt loud huiioclydon " 

His ranting s( t all the catcalls and whistles, and groans and hisses, 
into renewed activity, aiitl it wasiu v iin to iliink of reducing the rioters 
to tlie peacc-establisIniKiit. I’liey hooted. 

“ Thncwiili lu 'gni full t‘‘iribl\ onci niort. 

And (haled at tlial indignity nglir uirc.*' 

'flu'y laughed : and hoie Milton liiiislK‘ a ([notation as well as 
Spenser — 

i\t till-, he iidy ragtd, and as they laugifd (talk’d) 

Smote him into the inidiill.” 

S(»oing the course that matters were likely to taki, I turned my at- 
tention towards the playeis, being a litth* anxious that they should keep 
a good countenance. 'I hcy presented the appearance of a somewhat 
difliTent group, dcbcvibed by Stdluigtlcct, “ some with piteous moans, 
others grinning and only showing tluir teeth, others ranting and hec- 
toring, others scolding and n^vding and some weie brooking it with 
great complacency, in considoratum of the overflow ing house, that 
“ salve for any sore that may betid I recommended them to follow 
the example of Antonio, in the Merchant of Venice, “ patiently to 
bear thedr wrath.” 'Fhey liked the quotation, and the play went on. 
But the opening of tlie third act gave biiih to a new scene, The 
usual obstructions were repeated, w'heti some half-dozen English iri the 
pit, aided by a few French, who weic ashamed of themselves for their 
counrrymeifs sakes, manife«ted some slight opposition. O for the 
pencil of Hogarth, or the pen of Grimm, (or even of Grimm’s Ghost,) 
to sketch the display of national character which followecl ! In on in- 
stant the ruftian rioters took to flight, flundrcds poured over the 
Orchestra like a torrent. This spot, which should have been sacred to 
harmony, and a sanctuary against outrage, for it was filled with well- 
dressed females, was violated in the most outrageous manner. The 
ladies wore trampled to the ground as the fugitives scrambled up 
to the stage. *l'he screams of women, the crash ot benches, music-* 
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stands, and foot-lights, whicli last were crumbled to powder, vvao ap 
palling. But if so, the apj)eaTance of the paltry, pitiful runaways was 
ludicrous in the extrotne, and to me how gratifying I 1 stood in the 
middle of the stage, with the gentle Desdemoiia” leaning on iny arm. 
I begged of licr to stand her ground for the ciedit of our country, 
and to siiew a lesson to the cowardly rout around us ; and she did so 
wlih admirable composure. As tlie recreant groups rushed round us, 
hid themselves in tlic side-scenes, or fled in every direction^ - 1 remqm- 
^ bered a description from one of Ih^n Jonson’s })layb; how apx)licablc I 
* 1 do not see a face 

W'orthy a man, tluu dares look up and stand 
One ibundei out ; but downward all like beasts 
Itiinnin;^ away at ever) tlaali.” 

AVhat (hen, cried T, is this niy knowledge of national character ? 

Aie these the youths that thunder at a playhouse 

And light for bitten apples?” 

flow would an English pit have stood a /or. like this! How would 
every heart have beat, every hand been clenched, and every foot lirm- 
rooted for the fight! But Bneed not jircss tlu' contrast, cor the moral 
of this disgraceful and disgustsng scene, 'fho ^cii^darmis poured in 
upon the stage in force, the curtain was dropped, and all government 
and order ^Yas abandoned, d'he French manager, howaiver, made his 
appearance, and lequested Othello to cut shoit the play, and recom- 
mence with the fifth act! 'Jhe Moor unfortunately did not s]>cak 
French, and the manager did not know a word of Arabic or English, 
So r oflercd my services as interpn'tev, and ])le;uled strongly against 
the baiharism of cutting out neaily two acts of the play. I urged 
the most powerful aigiuuents: the memory of Aiistotie- -the credit 
of Shakspeare — the reputation of Desdomona —and the verses of 
Horace, — 

“ \c ve minor, ncu sit cjninlo prodiictior actu 
J'dbiila qiuc j)osci vult, et spvcUita rcponi.” 

But all was vain. He said thoauditnee would te ar down the Jiouse if 
the tragedy weie not cut shoit. 1 .»ssun d him they were not of that 
kidney. “ Ami then tl * //////<>, Alonsicur 1” eiiedl. “And then the 
( m/ V, !Moiudeur ! ” i(};.ied he. 'fhe lelort was nnanswcvahle, so f 
gave up tlie point and 1 wish tlie F'leuch eritiLS would yield it, with 
half my<^aciJity. I sb.dl here, too, give up my <lescription. Jn fact, I 
saw little more. Desdemona was put into bid, and smothered amidst 
roars of laughter. Emilia spouted her reproaches like Sappho singing 
to the raging winds. Othello stabbed liini.sclf to prove that suicide 
was a most mirth-moving catastrophe — and the curiam finally fell down 
upon a scone of nadonal disgrace, unparalleled, I Impe, in the history of 
the stage, 

Some contrition having been expressed in the Newspapers next 
morning, The School for hcamlal was announced for rc'presontation on 
the following evening, Friday the kM of August. This might have 
been prefaced by an address to the public from 'fhe Taming of the 
Shrew — “ Your honour's players, licaring your ariendirintf are come to 
play a pleasant comedy.” But the symptoms of amendment were de- 
ceitful, The outrage of the former night was renewed, and after the 
first act the representation w^as abandoned, and a French farce substi- 
tuted for the English comedy — which scorns thus prohibited frem being 
exhibited in Paris. ' K. 
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Of all the faults which the pancjjjyirists of good old absolute mouaVchy 
(as it was half a century ago) can find with our troublesome times, they 
can at least allege, with justice, that ridicule, as the source of comedy, 
is nearly exhausted, 'f lie strongly marked distinction of social orders, 
which afforded the comic poet so many different foibles, peculiarities, 
and caricatures, has been decaying for these thirty years in the best 
part of continental Europe.'* 'fhe barriers hrtwcCn di fforent, classes of 
society had been so long e.>tablished, and were of so much importance, 
that both the worshippers and idols of eticpicttc consi<lcred its institu- 
tions as almost founded in nature: —hence mutual prejudices were rooted 
in their minds with a kind of coimc conviction, and shone forth in their 
manners with true comic ellect. These barrier, havt' now been dashed 
to the ground h\ the shock of revolutions ; or, bcung daily shaken, 
make iruniversally appau iit, that if the widely difitfrent conditions in- 
closed wdtliin them may rise or fall every moment into tlu‘ situations of 
each other, the difference has ceased to exist. All distinctions of rank 
are, at any rate, K inovid from tlie $r('neial estimation, since such 
various vicissitudes of foriime hav^e proved tlu' iinceitainty of their con- 
tinuance ; and, indeed, all societies seem now to be bientlcd into one — 
namely, that of politicians, bicadiing nothing but politics, and aiming 
at nothing hut political ends. Oi, if there still icmains any variety in 
them, it is between the few w ho stek to retain their contested power 
and the many tvho endeavour to have it tcnipi'red, or taken from them. 
Society, in these days, consists but ol two oiders— the ruling and the 
ruled-— the only ones v\liich cannot pciidi in revolutions but to rise 
again. Social man is become, if w’e may say it vsithout odonce, a 
kmd of general, uniform, inonotonou'. pel sou. ige —see one and you 
have scon all : he puts on the manners and tiu' liabits of the must op- 
posite conditions as a matter of eourse, and kteps each of them us 
long as it suits Ids coincuienee. Surely, if the extoJler of times gone 
by can upbraid modern man with being selfish, he cannot with being 
ridiculous. Eut this very giuvity, both of our thoughts and actions, 
proves a real misfortune to comedy. 'I’iie ends coininonly pursued by 
mankind in our days are too serious, and tlie means eniploycd often 
too grievously contemptible, to coiijnro up the genuine spirit of laughter. 

The comedy of manners and eliaractei^ being nearly <*xhausted, we 
possess but one other vein of ridicule (far Ic'.s diversified), which arises 
from the abortive attempts of niankind when tliey would grasp at things 
beyond their mental or personal capacltus. Hut still how melancholy 
would he the laugh called forth by Don Ciuixote, if, instead of a vain, 
chivalrous object, he aspired to a real, inteicbting,— in other words, a 
political one ! Yet are the yolitical attemjits of the peoph still more 
melancholy than those of the Spanish knight ; for their failure can 
neither be imputed to a fantastical view of human affai^s, nor to a 


it may not ue unncceasarv iff i%:iunin. i«i. ^ .w* ««, vu..* 
vanced in this or any other essay by the same writer res pa* ting politics and litera- 
ture id only meant as applicable to the Continent, or rather, in strit only to 

Italy, France, and Spain. The circumstances of Kngland, both political and 
literary, arc peculiar to herself, and the writer, who is a forcignert pr<5^UlncB nob 
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complete abstraction from surrounding objects. Alas ! this bad suc- 
cess can seldom be comic, since it is too often occasioned by tlie jHgrr 
ftdy or cowardice of those who start up as public leaders only to finish 
their career in treachery and desertion — of those who cry for liberty 
jfor the mere purpose of obtaining the invidious power which tliey pre- 
tend to temper or destroy. Those, on tlie otlicr hand, whose authoiity 
is thus threfitmod with diminution or deatnictlon, envelojic themselves 
ill a more iniperu'trahlo garment of hy])ocrisy, and conduct their dc- 
- fence by, means no less himentabh*. 

To unmask political hypocrisy, therefore, wlKitcver eolour it might 
assume, to lay open the secret springs by which jiowerful men, wliether 
princes, patri(‘ians, or ])opular champions, are commonly actuated, was 
the object of Alfieri in his political comedies, as a means of inculcating 
a not unnecessary lesson. Alfieri invented these comedies when grow- 
ing in years : the natural disgust arising from a too minute study of 
human actions, ami tlic tremendous follies oi' djc French revolution, 
made him, more than evtpr, despair of beholding th.it political freedom 
which is known to have b«eu the ruling pas.^ion of his Idb. Hence, 
both as a patriot and as an Ital’ian, lie was iiiHamed against the fallacy 
of French liberty; and still more against those Fiench armies, which, 
at the moment they trjirn])led upon imhap})y Italy with eoiupiering 
despotism, still mocked lier with the vain sliow of a republic, 'rinit 
w'hicli we have dwelt on with tliemost ardtait (‘xpectation, will naturally 
in its liiilure give birth to a corresponding keenness of disappointment. 
Amongst the edccts of the Freneh revolution (wineh were ollen unac- 
conntahle) it is not the least remaikahh', ilnt it sliould hav(‘, at last, 
abated in such a man as Allieii e^en his generous hatred of ahsolnti' 
power. His upright sense of true liberty soon confirmed liis hos- 
tility to tliat which was merely ostensible; and, whilst in this mood, 
he composed his political comotlies, most of his satires, and, above 
all, his Miso^a/lo, w'hicli wc are told by liniisolf was suggested to liim 
“ by the vengeance of betrayed and polluted liberty.” Nevertheless, 
the fl^iuic and bloody dv’<x!s of the n*onch lovolutionists caused tlie 
highly republican spirii of Alfieii to mulertake even the satire of De- 
mocracy as w'ell as that of Aristocracy and Monarchy. 

Like the Greeks, he composed his dramas with an active jw to 
politics, and sometimes addressed tliem to posterity that lie might 
more forcibly avvaken the shame of his supine countrymen. D’Aucillon, 
we believe, has justly said that the main circumstance by which a high 
and active charjcter may be distinguished from a great speculative 
genius is the strong intliieiice of some single master-passion over the 
whole tenoiir of liis thoughts and actions. Such was the case with 
AKleri. Gifted as he w^as by nature with an extreme sensibility, we 
think he could have exhibited ;i more versatile delineation of cliaracter, 
had his mind been less powerfully riveted to the consideration of his 
country. In consequence of this one paramount feeling, the whole of 
his compositions are deficient in variety — his muse almost always 
prefers political subjects, and of all human passions delights to siing 
hut of two — the tliirst for power, and the impatience of servitude. 
Moreover, the country of Alfieri having long been the scene of accu- 
mulating misfortunes, his colours arc uniformly dismub like tliose of 
'I'acitus. People who, from the absence of politics, or from a satit'fac- 
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tron in the state in wliich they arc placed, arc more pleased wah 
variety than desiroii;> of penetrating tlie depths of profound literature, 
cannot but find tlie Italian dramatist equally monotonous la’ith the 
Latin historian. Alfieri, in his youthful days, exliibitcd the tragic 
conflict of political passions ; grown old, he laughs at them, and draws 
public men of all times, nations, and governments, cn tlhhaOifky that the 
hero being stripped ot Ins tragic plumes, the man may he left exposed 
in all bis natural insigmficanci*. But this portraiture*, which perhaps 
niiglit be taxed with niahgnity, wore it only adopted for th^ purpose • 
of rendering its subjects odious, is, to Alfieri, merely the means of com- 
passing a nobler vnd. His comedies arc not the continuation of a 
single iahlo, like the Grecian Trilo^iic, hut are cjirried on ibr the de- 
Velopcnient of a single political truth — that since then' is little reliance 
to he placed upon the virtue of mankind, tlic*ir vei y vviekedneas may 
be turned to public advantage ; for which purpose one had pavSNion ia 
contrasted with anollier, till ('iivy appears Innc'atk <lu‘ cloak of disin- 
terested censure, and amliition beneath that^ of jmblic zeal — a lesson 
by wliich tlic ])oiverful an^ taught the art of ri’straining tJie encroach- 
ments of each other. Sueli is the imjJltn*! of his last political eoinedy, 
which he calltal “ 'I’lie Antidote.” 'I'he poet, hov\eVer, does not arrive 
at this moral till he lias oxposeil, with a very Aristophanic licence, 
tlie vices anti follies of tiK three* primitive foi ms of simple government. 
In order to remind all political factions of tin* necessity of reinaining 
satisfied with a mixed constitution, he Iroely ridieidcs monarchy in the 
comedy of the “ One,” aristocracy in tlie Few," and democracy in 
the “ 'I’oo many.” 

The Immour in tliese comotlics, if they may be said to possess any, 
is gra\e and philosophic. 'I'hat which e\citt‘» our laughter must ne- 
cessarily command hut a small })Oition of our interest: we can hardly 
l.augh at ourselves, or ar persons and tilings which arc dear or important 
to ns. How then could we laugh at that which de(*|)Jy interests the 
social welfare, when, as in the })rcsent day, the mi*ans of attaining 
that end (which is at least the ostensibh* aim of boih paities^t arc sa 
fearfully controverted, and the usual results of the eoutest arc battles, 
proscrijitions, and the scatfold ? Such was the situation of the greater 
part*of continental Kurope at the period at which these plays were 
composed ; and into tlie same calamities it ‘^I'cnis every moment about 
to relapse. Hence the smile which they jiroduce is such as may he ex- 
pected from such topics and such circiinist iiiees. We laugh indeed, 
but it is at the destiny, no less melancholy than laughable, of our 
species, which is born to be the sport of the whims, passions, vice's, or 
even virtues of a handful of individuals. Such a laugh is more like 
the irony of misfortune than the luxury of happiness. It is the philo- 
sopher who laughs in Alfieri at the passions of the man, but without 
curing those passions, or abating the gvii‘f of his disapjiointments. It 
is the comic poet who ridicules the tragic one, but, like JuVenal, Alfieri 
can only laugh through an excess of spleen. 

We shall give, in a scries of articles, a free review of these four 
comedies, such as may convey a full idea of their groat originality and 
comic effect. I'liey were never re- touched by the author, but add not 
a little to bih tlramaiic fame, althongb they are sciiTceiy known out of 
Italy CTtcopt by a few slighting notices by foreign wriiers. Th<i3e who 
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have a relish for die tragic muse of Aifieri will, we doubt not, expc-- 
^ rieoce equal delight from his comic one. We shall speak lastly of 
their style, which vmJI be tburid not the least worthy of remark. 

The One” is not the most striking of these comedies in its por-* 

, traiturc of the government and corresponding manners which it is in- 
tended to ridicule. It is somewhat hare of comic plot, and perhaps 
abounds too much in political dl^quisltioll — a dramatic fault which na- 
/>f turally arises from the subject. The scene is laid at Susa : the action 
*^is supposed to commence at the time when the seven Satraps, after 
having detected and muideied the impostor Sinerdis, usurper of the 
crown of f’jrus, are deliberating upon the manner in which they shall 
re-model the government of Persia. This question being, of course, 
far more perplexing then rli it of getting rid of a tyrant, kindles a 
nUituttl jealousy amongst the competitois, and causes considerable 
ahxiety to the people*, who aie impatient to he told die nature of 
their future yoki*, wu) the p'^ason for whom tliL vare to bear it — an 
impatience wliicli lat(* cN^peiience had rendered by means unrea- 
sonable. At this time Parma, the v\ift‘ of Daiius, oik* of the seven, 
lias a mysterious dream, which*' .eenis to loutell the future greatness 
of her husband. Pioiid, envIOll^, and Jiighly born, the glory of regal 
greatness appears scarcelv less giatil\mg to tlie nniid of this woman 
(han the prosjioct of mortifvmg lier inals, tlie wives of Orcaries and 
Artibancs, two othcis of the seven. Amlntion, the parent of many a 
waking dream, caus(*s Parisa to dieani in her sleep that these h'males, 
having attended her to a banquet, instead of tlie eiiniity winch they 
were accustomed to diqilay on such oensions, 

** Ml |)arc\.i f h’amhiiliic in mini attn 
Jn2,mocclnale nn sN lan (Lwaiiti, 

K nil jcloicoaii, fd a tiitio eo-.to 
A olcaii haciintu i padi 

“ Mcthouglit both of diem kndi down and worsliijipcd me in tin 
most huruhle poalure, ondctivouiing, in spin* of my ellbits to prevent 
them, to kiss my feet; ’ and with iiiuisn< 1 ilattcij tliey f.ianed iqurn 
her; whilst, eiivclopc'd a cloud of g«'ld, wh.ttevcr sJio looked upon, 
or touched, spoke, swallowid, or spat, was all insi.uitlv conv’^ertod into 
die same precious niateiial. Upon thi> her rivals, lollowed at by 
some, and afterwauls by tin* whole of the comjiauy, strove who should 
most greedily inliale the liches wliich she breathed around iicr. To 
dream of enjoying such pmugatives is to dream of possessing a crown. 
Pkrisa, however, for additional satisfaction, lias sent for an astrologe** 
to cbnftrm the mt^ rprctatioii which she has put iqion this splendid vi- 
sion of her sleep. 'Fhe play opens with a stolen interview' with the 
seer Onciro in the dead of night, lost Darius, who, by the bye, is a 
Satrap free-thinker, should he infoinic(k of her womanish credulity. ^ 
Oneiro, liaving heard the dreaui, and nuieh admired it as an apparent ^ 
intimation from Mithras, is unwillus; to adbrd an nmnediate solution^ 
Jest his professional reputation should he imdei valued from the facility 
of his labours. IBut after hav mg informed himself of the position in 
which the Satrapessa lay during the action of h(‘r dream, like a notable 
mastet* of his art, he defeis pronouncing jiulgmout till he, has liad due 
time for dMiberation* 'I'liry agree to meet the loUowing night,, and, 
Parisa burrics to bed again that her husband « suspicions may» iwt 
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awakened. As the prophet is al>out to depart, he is detained by 
thif?' groom of Darius, who, like his mistress, is anxious for the inter- 
pretation of a dream. This, indeed, is tlio master-dream of the play, 
but» oh, what an irreverent allegory does it present! The man had 
been sleej)ing on the stable-litter near l)arius\s favourite horse, Ches- 
balleno, and dreamed that he was suddenly awakened by the groans of 
this prince of Persian steeds, which, prancing and tossing itself into 
various attitudes, appeared to be labouring with excessive agony.*— 
We cannot proceed w ith the images of our jK>et. Alfieri was in the 
habit of paying too little regard to the punctilious delicacy of modern 
manners — the usual fault of authors who, like him, consider only the 
object to be attained. He is accustomed, in his comedies as well a5 
his satires, to call things by their proper names, and cares little to 
avoid broad or even indecent idt'as, whenevt r they are suitable to his 
purpose. At times he expressed itimself coarsely from a high-minded 
indifference, and perhaps he thought it allowalile-'irt some degree to 
avail himself of the license of the ancient comic poets ; particularly as 
these plays were neither intended for tiie stage, nor, on weightier 
grounds than common decency, ever likely to be permitted a represenr 
tation. This, however, would not be a suflicient apology for ws, were ' 
w^e rash enough to bo more ex])lanatory. 'I’o be brief, — the grodm ' 
dreamed that he administered the proper remedies for the X^'^^ugs of the 
sick Chcsballeno, wdu n, wonderful to say, there came forth (it Wa« 
only a dream) ' 

“ Una ben lunga, c bOtlilina, c Incicla , 

Purpuiva fascia aurata, im hcl diadeuia 
Uealihsimo.’* 

“ A long, briglil, purple and gold ribbon — a beautiful and most royal 
diadem.” The distemper still continuing, the dose was repeated — the 
product being 

Un prezioso c sodo 
Ii ben tornito di puri-sbim’ oro 
Scettro^regio, apuntiii qual ncllc Imite 
Sne inmiagUii vediam nella man dcstra ■ 

Teiicrsijl TiOblro iiiaguo Caro.” 

“ A precious and well-wrought sceptre of the purest gold, jirecisely like'' 
that \>rtncli we sec wielded in the right hand of the numerous statues of 
our great C'yrus.” The interpreter is struck with astoni.shrnont, and 
heartily congratulates the man on having dreamt so like a statesman. 
There can be now no possibility of mistake; such a pair of dreams, so 
corroborative of each other, and dreamed exactly at the moment when 
the throne of Persia is vacant, must needs portend a high fortune to the 
houfte of Darius. 

Of the seven satraps, upon whom depends the question of appointing 
a successor, or successors, to filio murdered Smerdis, and likewise: the 
form of the new government, our poet introduces only four in tlie 
jilay ; for, as the question is to be carried simply by a majority, four 
voteta/are considered suflicient. In the second act, three of them, 
Orcanes, Megahyziis, and Darius himself, being more anxious than the 
r(;st for the public gobd, assemble in a council of state* The fourth, 
Gobria, though mnestly entreated by his companions, refuses ttO;,; 
attend^r/.i^h^se three personages are severally, the advocates of ) 
throes, forms of simple government. Fear nothing, ye ' 
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political quiet, who, of all evils, are most fearful of innovation ; fear 
northing from this wide diversity of conshtiuional tenets; these leglala* 
tors are not jacobins, they are not of a difterent mind. The three 
roes having equally laboured in the delivery of tlieir country, each one 
most reasonably designs to make himself the master of it ; — such being 
the civic garland commonly in view, and often snatched from the people 
by their deliverers, Darius is rather a plain, ambitious man, and 
frankly proposes the government of the One ; which he means, some- 
* how or other, shall devolve upon himself. Both his friends desire and 
intend to appropriate the same dignity to themselves ; but opine that 
more modest and philanthropic measures are prt ferahle in their enliglit- 
ened times. What cannot he compassed by a plausible exterior? Me- 
gahyzus assumes the patrician cloak, and Orcanes the plebeian cap. 
Their constitutional debate is conducted witli great spirit. Let us liear 
tliem speak a little for themselves. Darius hejrins by strongly profess- 
ing his (lisinterestcdinlontions ; hut rejieats, he has often said be- 
fore, that Persia, both frofn its extent and the lengtli ot t’ “ late dynasty, 

** Tale c unto o tji Persia il regno oinai 
('h’e un mcro bogno il credere di dargli 
Altro governo, chc d’ L'li bolo, d^Uno 
K faeilore, c e)eeutorc, e intciprcte 
Di Icggi, (.jual fu C’iio.” 

** Such and so large is now tlie kingdom of Persia, that it is a mere 
dream of fancy to suppose that we can give it any other government 
than that of the One; at once tlu'gixer, interpreter, and executor of 
the laws, as was our Cyrus.'" Darius, lK)\^eser, pays Ovcam*s the 
masterpiece of courtesies by tendering his siid’rage that he might be- 
come the One. Hearing the One mentioned, Orcanes takes fire with 
democratic wrath. “ What is it w inch you dare to propose r he replies. 
“ Did you not hear me thunder forth yesterday, to the host of my lungs, 
my implacable hatred of absolute power ? " 

“ Oiiiai sol piio la Persia i^ovoniorsi 
Con legge cd infrangibil, data 
Con ^ opolari c colletli/ac forin^* 

Alla custodia cle’ PcrbiaiiL tiiUi 
Ch’esbff niertano un popolo.*' 

Persia shall now he ruled only by equal and irrefragable Jaws, t'li 
trusted, with po])\ihir and collective forms, to the custody of all Persians, 
who now well deserve to become a freo people.” — “ Stark noust'use!’" 
exclaims Megahyzns : “ when all men rule, if they do it even by rota- 
tion, none will ohry ; nor can there he any sovereigns, if there arc not a 
far greater number of subjects. In short, he who is the champion ot 
democracy Hatters himself that he shall obtain all that ho di'sirr’s from 
anarchy.’" And then, after many similar satrapian invectives, he con- 
cludes, as all genuine satraps ever did and will do, that the state is to 
be governed — ^ 

Con quell’ alu fcHce tempra, 

^ Che bcjiurir le Icggi ed esc^iirle 
V, Pa f[al senno dl Pochi c scelti,” 

m tshat dignified ahd happy medium, which derives bodi the law and 
its execution from tjio wisdom > of a chosen few/’ Hefc liij? ihter- 
rupted by Orcanes with the stalo question: ** Chosen f and by whom 
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— Why> by thernsf^lvcs,” rt?ply the fripiuls, in concert ; thus 
taixgliug flicnisolves at once from their olectorial perplexi deist. Moga- 
by/ms adtlsH, thnt the few whom they selected must of course be the Ro\en 
Satr.aps. For from seven men, every one of whom was, in the highest 
degree, qualified to fill a throne by himself, saving that tliey were too 
modest to aspire to snth distinction, must needs arise a government 
seven times as good as tliat of the One. Orcancs, however, is not sa ■ 
ti.sfied with this summing up of aristocratic deserts. Pshaw,’' he 
crie'^, “ were dominion confined to <u»voii, or e\cn more persofis, these 
c'xaltetl patricians, through mutual envy and hatred, would each vie 
witli the other in contriving the downfall of his rivals, for w^htch the 
state must pay the penalty; and somniy factions and public calamities 
would come to pass, that the Iia])lcs> people would look back to the 
reign of Cainhyses as a positive blessing, when compared with that of 
your more worthy few. So that 

** Ne scampi il C’icI fin si ricca giisiira, 

111 cui tra laiiti He d’inum/ione 
Uno mai non sc n’ ha ycr Tc belPopre, 

E tiitti il Mum per mioccre.’^ 

‘‘ May f Ie«ivcn defend ns from such an abundance of kings ; for, 
amongst so many as arc intended, none is evm* to be found for virtuous 
deeds, and tlie whole of them for mischief.” 'I'he answer of Darius is, 
perhaps, tlie best (‘xeuse ever pleaded for des])olism. Even the friends 
of liberty, wlio arc aeijuaintcd with the world, cannot help feeling to^’ 
their liearts its melanclioly triitli. In this comedy, though expre.^sly 
levelled against monarchy, tliere arc to lie found many occasional 
attacks upon the government of the ]ieople. But A1 fieri shows no 
farther lenity tovvarils absolute ])owcr than will siitfice to demonstrate 
the fatal necessity of rc-f‘stabli,shing such a bulwark against the vices oi* 
mankind wdienever the torrent of disordered limes have' swept it away; 
and the only objection which he advances to the substitution of a po- 
]mlar government is in the disqualifications contracted froni a long ser- 
vitude. Both of whicli arguments arc of a republican c.u t. By plead- 
ing for .absolute monarchy only the vices of the subject, our poet 
scandalizes it by the defence itself ; by op))osing to a new democracy 
notliing hilt the corruption of the intended jieople-king, he praises it 
by the very objection. Darius answers, that wliatever Orcancs upbraids 
the chosen few with, 

Calza ed assai nicglio 

- Ai sozzi Re di bettola, che darci, 

() fingcre di darci tu vorresti ; 

Da ctii poi taiito e tanto n’ ei.ee TUno 
,, Ma n' esce sporco al quanto piu chc il mio. 

Uditcini, crcdclcini ; che oniai 
L’esperienza c il genio tutelare 
Di Persia nostra tm solo Re ci han dato » 

Per mal minore : iacciansi 1c folc 
Di un beni che i rei c' iiifin^ono, e che i buoni 
Si sognano— Fra gli uomini il gran niimcro 
Sono i tristi ; piu tristo inch il govemo 
Quanfi n* entra piii— Bastone e borsa ; 

! e^basiohe a tuo piacer poi gira 

' E yolta e scHvi, e chiacchiera, c connetti 
E scotmetd ; baston, borsa, bastonc, 

Questo U codice eterno — ” 



' T MaMgal to Jpollo.^ 

good onon|^ji,«lid^ too good &c the dKUnkeff ideWi^ 
whom you wi^h, or pretend ypu wish, to bteas the 
*|i|^'firoTno whom, at lost, whether you will or not, starts up the On%— • 
'^gft<^4kdventure, something dirtier than the One I propose. Hear mo, be- 
me, experience hitherto ontl the tutelary genius of Persia ha\ e 
tiiught MS that a single king is the least of unavoidable evils. Do not bo 
deceivetl by the hopes of a blessing tvhieh is the dream of honest men 
and the nostrum of knaves. Mankind are, for the most part, rogiieb, 
and the^^more who have a share in the goveinment, the uorso it will 
be-^You must empw the whip and the purse, and then do what you 
, please at your leisure." Darius continues his entreaties that Orcanes 
will receive the whip and the purse from his friends rather than from 
the rabble, who, if they were suftered to bestow them, would arrogate 
to themselves the right of resuming llieni. Oi canes still declines — 
the offer is too great to be believed. Mcgabyzns, however, grows jealous, 
and doolnras that tf he ever agree to the ]>i oposal of the One, 

that Otie should not bV Orcanes. “ Right ! ” exclaims the other ; 
not base enough t6 ae^cept of it.*' The debate becomes warm, 
JParitts^who conducts Ins ambition with bettor temper, proposes 
question shall be referred altogether to Sobna, a philosopliic 
^trap, if ever a Satrap deseived the epithet, Ilis two friends, rather 
than anord an opportunity for some biiskor candidate to step bctvveui 
them and the pri/c whilst they are debating upon it, (for a vacant 
tbrohe admits of no delay) agree to the proposal, and depart. The 
wis<)om and patience hf Daiius are now put to a liardcr test than they 
underwent even in the discussion of the new government. His groom, 
all, in tears, brings him the intelligence that his beloved Cliosballeno, 
noble yellow steed, is in imminent danger of dying of the cholic, 
is quite beside himself at the danger of his brave animal, and 
hurries off from the state council to the stable consultation, fol- 
lowed by the groom, whose wondrous dream is now beginning to be 
...... 




M AURIGA L TO APOLLO. 

FROM OILMRUT. 

mesjeuncs arts mes ardeurs insntsees, &o. 

||f early youth, by passion Jed astray, 

V^naus and Mara alone possess’d my lay , 

Now grown, dispell’d each idler dream, ^ 

( make thei&od of Verse my only theme. ^ 
tlis ripening powers the fairest forms disclose. 
Uv The bashful virgin and the blmhing^rose ; 

?r The happiest b^, that pours the living song, ^ 
but ft weU-fcune^ lyr^ ojt Phoebus sirung. 
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bear me to tbe paths of fair Paft MaU ! ^ 

Oeatk are its pa^'emeats, grateful is its 

<* The hap^ldeBs of tottdoo is not to^^be conceived bnt by those havp bwn 
i» it? ’—J ohnson, 

What aftectation and ignorance do they not display wha to 
despise London ! for it is only affectation tb^t can Um any to 
the buperiority of the country. Loudon lO ^Qo tinghty an ohj^t to be 
sincerely conteipneJ, and the abuse lavished upon it is therefore ndtbin|f 
more than mere cant. The country is veiy well in iW way; antVtH^|r 
who prefer to do bO, may “ babble about green fields” as ndneh^s 
list. Let them keep iheii cattle and dank pastures tO tbeinsdiyoa; let 
them exclusively move in the obscurity, unifoimity, and maipidi^ of 
their rotatory existences ; let them resign the exhibitions, pleasnres^ and 
decorations that give to life a more exalted cliaractdt ; let them 
in isolated to a social state of being ; — but let tHhm not afiPect to despiadi 
that foi which they have no relish. “Is mft this fine?” said JoliosOn 
to Boswell, m Gieenwich l*a)k. “ \es,*’Vephtd the parasite, knowing 
what reply was expected, — “ yes ; hut not equal to Float Street. 

“ You are right, Sir,” said Johnson; and he was right. In London all 
that can contribute to comfoit and elegance, all that Can embelhsh lifo 
and heighten the ])leasure of existence, is to be found in greater perfyjh i 
tion than in the country. He who has known London a hltle tipad# 
and then leaves it to reside m the countiy, feels that he makes a gl^at 
saenhee. Filthy streets and a muiky atmosphere, long rows of 
houses, and clamorous cries heard theie upon every side, are tq 09 
classed among those drawbacks which occur m every state and situatioiti 
in life. But the mtellcctual advantages of London are incomparable ; 
it ^afiords a union of a higher order of mind than can be found cllf6- 
where. The middling shopkcepei of London 13 far superior to the fox*^ 
hunting country squiie in intelligence, though the squire is consideir^ djt 
society a grade above the shopkeeper in lank. Go into the little coun*^ 
try town or village and mark the narrowness of feeling, the scaihdd, 
and backbiting that exists theie Were it not for the gentry that 
leside pirt of the year m London, and carry back and around 

their countiy residences some little of the manners and polish of Lon*' 
don, added to the newspapers from tfien^’e (for country newspaper^ have 
neither novelty, life, nor independence, with a few excentmns, and W 
mere copyists,) that excite and keep up a spirit of inqui^, l^idea giv- 
ing information, the inhabitants of foe country would be all downright 
boors to the Londoners. From London has flowed ip a continued 
stream over the kingdom, all its refinement apd mforma&cm; it is from 
thence that the farthest corners of* the land |iavo been fottiliaed at foter 
or remoter perioda,^ and by London is foe Cii^euiatill kept up. 

There is a fashfbtt lately come m of praising the countiy at foe ex- 
pense of lamdopi and pompari%meadow$, hedgi^rowa^ eorn-ftetd^, and 
blue skies, with brick WsJla, a foggy s^tmosptore, and eooty streets; as 
If London had notWng to dWgiay w arena of dispute on foia ^ 

suBfoct. L* he ^ i0vi^tfY bfte all foeir stre»igth intp 

fleia— and foal^jidl bdt Ifc to the eye?— 

London'iw^ a rakt |drvw!a/and ja modern 
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rt^ietve h the hope of the battle. Art, science, literature, faishion^^U 
the stores* of intellect--^aU that is truly noble and great, concontrSJ^Io 
London/ It is a vast storehouse for the mind, perpetually 
its contents, and delivering them to the multitude. In the country^ the 
mind degenerates; its knowledge of what is moving on the great stage 
of life gets more and more confined, and it rapidly diminishes its stock 
of ideas : while in London the entire of human life, in all its shifting 
variety of forms and inexhaustible combinations, is united m one focus. 

'* How great the mystery 1 let others sing 
The circling jear, and promise of the spring. 

The suminer^s ghirv, and the rich repose 

Of autumn, and the winter^ sihcry snows . * 

Man through the changing scene U t me pursue—^ 

Himself how wondrous in his changes too; 

Not man the sul’en savage in his den. 

But uiQn called forth m fellowship \\ith men.*’ 

What is a country life but a mere repetition of the samd things — a 
very round-about— “the fobitvr ct lahttur in onint loluhUis wxum!'* If 
man be placed upon the eaith to perform high duties, he cannot fulfil 
them by gazing upon luxuriant foliage, or bending over the reflection 
of his own image in a trout-stream. He must live in a congregation 
of his species, watch tlicir pursuits, mingle in their amusements, listen 
to their complaints, and even indulge m then* vanities. 

The advocates for a country life contend strongly for the superioi 
moral excellence of country pooplo. This, however, is not a tenable 
position; there is a greater aggregate of virtue in London th^u m aii 
equal population in the country. Besides, country people are more shy 
in their vices, and are apt to conceal those which a Londoner would 
commit at least witlioUt such liypociisy. In the country, men are often 
virtuous from feeling no temptation to bo otheiwise; while in London, 
the man of viituc, surrounded by snaics, yet invulnerable to temp- 
tation, exhibits the moral character in much In'gher peifection. The 
morality of the countryman often arises out of blind custom, or the fear 
of detection in evil; while that of the Londoner must originate more m 
prindple. It is true that among great associations of men the greatest 
extremes will always he found ; but there is U sort of libciality*c\on in 
the vices of London, wlucli those of the country do not exhibit:— the 
profligacy of the country is also coarser than that of the* town, and 
it ie equally abandoned. 

As to the simplicity, rural love, unsophisticated, manners, and primi- 
tive innocence of country life, if they exist beyond the gilded halo that 
encircle the jioet’s dream, or beyond the v^ionary field of romance, 
they to be found among Norfolk ploughmen or yoirl£5>hire far- 

mers. life The careful observer attend Uie quarter-sessions and the 
a^siaes country ; let him, put oq^ a waggoner’s frock, and, ming- 
ling at a wufee, witness the loath ome vulgarity of a rustic debauch ; 
let him inquire of the parish officers tlie number of illegiiimate children 
it is their fot to dispose of in a year, and his idea optimism in 

molality of ibf^lWiabitanls of the ijountry '^11 into nothing. 

It is to dissipato otmV'tfOrly nOtiqni?,^ruiral perfection — 

of th^inues^of shephends and sh^phet'dfesos. "4he innocent loves 
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of Corydona. Bat the race of these fancied creatures is ex- 
tinct)' and we only recall the remembrance of an absurdity when we 
dwell upon them ; for they have none of the redeeming beauty of the 
j).istoral images of Greece to preserve them from oblivion. Our coun- 
try wenches and stiff-jointed ploughboys never remind us of Fauns and 
Silvani and Nymphs or Naiads. In short, we must dismiss from our 
minds the whole machinery of the poets in making our comparisons, 
and place ourselves among the stern realities of life. 'Fhero h much 
more of the imaginary character of a nymph in a pretty London shop- 
girl, or a neat-footed little milliner, than can be found in half-a-dozcn 
country villages among the ssscmblid Bloazelindas, CJmrchill has 
drawn a picture of a modern Naiad : 

Benealh an as^ed oak Laiilella lies — 

Green moss hcr*couch, her canopy the skies. 

From, aromatic shruba the roguish gale ^ 

Steals youug perfumes, and wafts them thr&ugh the vale. 

The youth turn’d swain, and sklird in r»istic lays. 

Fast by her side his amoious descan u plays. 

Herds low, flocks bleat, pies chatter, rj\cns scieam. 

And the full chorus dies adown the stream.’' 

The London chauibermaid, or tlie smirking waiting-woman of my lady, 
arc* far before the rustic in neatness of dress, elegance of appearance, 
and intelligence. What is there captivating in the drabs of a fanner’s 
kitchen, or the Pastoras of his turnip-field ? A cottage and cottage 
lo\e may sound well in a tale, and may be very pretty things to hang 
poeticul associations upon; but I hate hogsties, and smoky peat firCs 
are, to my seeming, a bad substitute for Wallsend and Russel’s Main, 
blazing through the polish of a London grate. 

Then, as to rural sports, what an animal is a foxhunter; yelling, 
like an Indian savage, after an uiifortiinato animal, that he pursues over 
hedge and ditch, for twelve successive hours, with a regiment of yelping 
curs; and finishing his day’s diversion with a drunken debauch! That 
statiie-like being the angler, also, who stands a whole day among wet 
flags to be lepaid with a ‘‘glorious nibble,” the very image of unpro- 
ductive population, of stagnant bodily and intellectual powers! A 
walk in flyde Park, a Thames water- party, a visit to Vauxhall, or to 
the theatre, are superior pleasures, giving and communicating social 
delight. Tho good health enjoyed by that portion of the city’s .popu- 
lation which is not confined to labours dirpctly prejudicial to being, 
shews that the violence of country es^ercise is not essential to good 
health. Men live to as great an age in London as in the remotest 
villages of the country. 1 would not be thought to disparage the 
Jieaiuies of nature; on the contrary, I think they arc very delightful in 
their way; but 

— the 1pvclie$t prospects may be seen * 

Till half their bcautH,s fade,” 

We cannot look at a green field for ever, and 1 always feel in a state of 
widowliood when I am long among them* I am iijplated, and become 
melancholy and dn)lt5 until I find myself again on 

The sWefet shady 8»de of PalFMaUy’ 

or watching the full pf human existence” rolUng its triple currepf 

T 2 , ' < ■t' 
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m CKariiig Cross. If we must see trees, we have them in ^he piftks, 
oitr rooms are filled with exotic plants, to.i^luch both “ Perse aiul 
Ind have contributed their share. London, excellent as it is, canriot 
give every thing, we cannot have town and country too ; but we ha\ e 
almanacks to inform us how the year passes on, and, if we do not 
choose to consult those, 

Successive cric<? the season’s change prepajrei 
• And mark the monthly progress of the year:— 

Hark ! how the streets with treble voices ring, 

To Sell the bounteous product of the spring.” 

In the country, it is true, a man maybe intellectually busy. Having 
first stored hislmind in London, be may go into the country and rest 
quiet till he has digested Jike a gorged serpent, what he ])as swallowed ; 
but cannot he do this as well in London ? The seclusion of a chamber 
in the Temple, bi* a back room up two pair of stairs in a peaceable 
street, has the advantage of a vicinity to life anti bustle, and to tlie 
lively scenes of fashimi,* witlioiit going fifty miles ti> relax among 
them. There are hermits in London, wlio, for twenty years togctluT, 
have scarcely looked out of their front doors, and have had little reason 
to complain of interruption. 

The charities of life are no where exhibited to such perfection as in 
Loudon; there they go hand in hand with the refinements of luxury. 
There is more good done in London in the space of a year, and done, 
too, from praiseworthy motives, than in all the rest of tlie kingdom 
, besides in double that space of lime. Wlnle the country housewife is 
doling out “farthings to the poor,” the town lady is giving away 
pounds, and tJial, too, where the value of money is most sensibly ex- 
perienced. Close living and boarding aie the bane of benevolence : 
the prodigal is always charitable, the miser cruel ; generosity is most 
rife where all is on the largest scale, and the mind accustomed to con- 
template things of magnitude scorns to be little only in its measiirea 
of beneficence. Tluis great good is done in London with far less effort 
th^n a^ccompanics tlvt microcostnic charities of the country. 

To the disciple of literature, London is the great focus of enjoyment. 
The student may, as before observed, go into the countryCo digest 
what he has taken of intellectual, food, but he can enjoy the feast no 
where but there. Men and books in all possible variety may be there 
contemplated, and that knowledge acquired, which alone leads to 
literary excellence. The greatest men the schools have sent forth 
were unknown to the public until they had unlearned much of what 
they bad learned in them, discarded the^stiflTness of pedantic rules, 
and cail^t, almost by intttition, that knowledge which London and its 
society amrds, re-modelling also their opinions before they could attain 
celebrity. ^ Many wdm were onlv thpugnt dunces at Oxford or Cam^ 
bridge, or Were scarcely noted i »r parts ther^, have been drawn forth 
by* the mspitmg effect of London,’ and attained * immortal eminence. 
Thus London has matriculated all in Jjqr more liberal circle, and with- 
out her,gem«d power many a man, now great, Would have remained 
unkl^wing^ nnd unknown*’^ Her ingtitniions', Jibraries, lectures, mu- 
seums^ her booksellers^ shops and renden^ovs of talented men, are ad- 
vantages which the country cannot afiTprd, anj|,must ever confer upon 
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Ltmdon and the 

pjre-eminence in the eyes of literary men. In th«i countiy, ex- 
cept among the* Vetler class of persons, the ignorance of the peoi)lc 
respecting all that they «Jo not see, and even some part of what they do, 
is surprising. Tn London, every class is comparatively wise, Burke 
said, that one of the best speakers and plain sensible men he had ever 
heard was a journeyman carpenter, at a debating society which he had 
liiirisclf attended in London. 

A man is more independent in London than he can ever bf in the 
country. He may utter his opinions in the public cofTee-room without 
fearing the revenge of the parson, the attorney, or the exciseman — those 
tyrants of the village, — in case he presume to oppose their dicta in 
matters of religion or politics. In London, people mind their own 
aflairs, and are liberal and tolerant towaids such as diffbi from them in 
opimou— the sure sign of superior mental cultivation. Scandal is not pro- 
pagate d till re, as it is in the country, for tlio actions and-conduct of nexl- 
di)or-neighbours raise little curiosity, i^ondon isadapted to all pursuits, 
and eveiy man finds his own followed up to. a pitch of excellence of 
which he liad little idea till ho witnessedut. The politician may there 
study politics, and observe the tox popvli of the most discriminating 
multitude m the world ; the merchant find himself m the first of 
commercial cities ; the lover of the drama in the best field for dramatic 
cxctlicncc: the man of pleasme in the best Scene of enjoyment; the 
phdosoj)her on the spot vvhere every subject for observation is congre- 
gated, upon wdiicli he may meditate undisturbed ; and the philanthro- 
pist at the place of all otheis where there is the widest field for the 
( xtrtiso of his benevolence. Can all these things bo said of the coun^ 
tiy ^ Shades of Johnson and ofDe Stail ^ names not easily forgotten, 
how wisely ye pnfeired the advantages of city life ^ The “literary 
colossus'' has loft testimonies to his conviction of the superiority of 
London not easily overturned. Had to thee, mighty city of Cockaigne! 
tluy who impudently jeer tluo, whether tiie insidious try of northern 
libellcis, or the ill-judging race who assert the superiority over thee 
of spniig hedge-rows, gi ccn-inaiitled pools, mud cottages made for 
povcity and lov'^o, cawing rookeries, village Cuiderellas, flail-awinging 
Corydojis, unsophisticate Delias, pickle-making aunts, 

“ Demurest of the tabby kind,*' 

foxhunting 'squires, ruial parsons *^much bemused in beer," and the 
whole lace of thy traducers —may they, one and all, be condemned to 
slumber for ever in the rust of dulness, and die fattened jn the sties 
which they have erected for themselves in the “ bliss” of their own 
“ignorance!” Whilst thy empire, dark-brown Augusta, shall extend 
on every hand, and ovef thousands of additional population. Higbgate 
and T lamps toad, Greenwich and«Deptford, shall ere long be domici- 
liated with thee ; and even Richmond Hill be within tliy cjrcuit, on 
''which tliou mayst erect thy capitol, so that the qity of tlie seven hills 
can no more be said tp have outshone thee in e^rtent than m freshness 
of glory! V, 
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THE DINNER. 

Thus to his mate Sir Richard spoked 
“ The Ilou^e is up j from London smoke 
All fly, the Park ^l 5 ro^V 8 thinner^ 

The friends, who fed us, will condemn 
Our backward board , we must feed them : 

My dear, let’s gne a dinner.” 

» 

“ Agreed,” his lady cries, and first 
Put do\s n Sir George and Lady Hurst.” 

** Done ! now I name — the Gatues !” 

** M} dear, they ’re rather stupul.” — “ Stufl ! 

We dine with them, and that’s enough: 

Besides 1 like their paties.” 

" 'Wh'o next?” Sir James and Lad} Dunn.” 

Oh no Why not ?” — “ They’ll biincr their son, 

. That I cgubi tormentor , 

A couple, with (^le child, arc sure 
To bring three fooL outside their door. 

Whene’er abroad they venture.” 

Who next John Yates.” — “ What ! M.P. Yates , 
Who o’er the bottle, Stale debates 
Drags forth ten times a minute ?” 

He’s like the rest, Jaih, 

Out of St, Stephen’s sohopl tells tales 
lie ’d quake to uttei in it ” 

** Well, have him if you will ” — ** The Grant‘d ” 

** My deal, remember, it your aunt’s 
1 view’d them with abhoirence ” 

** Why so?” — ” Why, since they’ve come fioiu Lisk, 
(Which they call Led) they bore our i&lc 
With Brussels, Tours, and Florence 

Where could you meet them ?” — “ At the Norc.” 
“Who next ?” — “ The l.anes.” “We want two more, — 
Lieutenant General Dizzy.” t 

“ He ’s deaf ” “ But then he ’ll bring Torn White.” 

“ True! ask them botH: the boy’s a bite, 

AYe’Il place him next to Liz/y.” 

’Tis seven — the Hursts, the Dunns, Jack Yates, 

'J'hc Grants assemble : dinner waits : 

+ In inarch the Lanes, the Gaitics, 

Objections, taunts, rebukes 4re fled. 

Hate, scorn, and ridicule he dead 
As so many Donatties. 

Yates carves the turboi, Lane the latnb. 

Sir George the fowfs. Sir Jfimes the ham, 

Dnnn with the beef is busy, ^ 
ficlpttoatr' pats her deHlhgf bdy, * 

And, to complete a mothePs joy, 

Tom White sits next to Liz^. 
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To Ztphi/r, 

All tro* thc^f hobbte-r round the room ; 
iThey talk of routs^ retrench niutits, Hume, 
The bard who wetn’^t lie fallow* 
TheTurksf^the statue in the Park, 

Which both the Grants, at once, remark 
Jump'd down from MomU Cavallo. 

They talk of dances, operas, dress. 

They nod, they smde, they acquiesce , 
None pout ; all ‘jccin delighted ; 

Heavens ! can lliia be the self-saine set, 

So courteously leceived, when met ; 

So taunted, when inviUd ? 

So have I seen, at Drury-Laiu, 

A play reheai&ed : the Thespian tram 
In arms ; the bard astounded ; 

Scenes cut , parts shifted ; songs displaced j 
Jokes mangled 5 chiracters eflaced , ^ 

■*' Confusion w’orse confounded.*' 

• 

But, on the night, with scenting lieartb, 
*^rhe wainng tnlie their several parts 
Eiiirl with due decorum. 

JSuth 1 -, ihcgulph that miervenes 
'I'vvixt tliu^e who behind the scenes. 
And those who sit hefoie 'em i 


ro zEVinj?. 

rivOM DON ESTl.VAH MANUIL PI MLLJ.GA5. 

SwKiT inmate of the verdant wood. 

Of flow^-ry April aye the friend. 

Thou whoAMtli Love canst fire the blood, ^ 

^ Zephyr! attend. 

Oh I didst thou know my heart's dismay 
When floated on thy breast my sigh ! 
Listen! and to my false nymph say — 

Say# ^at I die. 

To Phillis once my grief w^as dear. 

My sorrows once would PhiUis mourn j 
She loved me once, but now 1 fear-— 

» 1 fear her scorn. 

' s 

So may the gods propitious prove. 

The Heavens ^th kindly ardour glow, 
j-ind free the earth, whereVr you rove, 

From chilling snowj 

Ne'er may thy airy flight he bound ^ 

By those dark clowdk that morning brings# 
Ne'er may ili$^ hail-storm rucjely^wound 
^ Thy balmy wings ! 


A Z. 
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JOl KNAL OF A tourist. — NO. IV.. 

— O qui me gelidis in valtibwHasmi 

Sistat^ etingenti ramorum protegat umt^! v 

^ Let every man, even if his imagination be duller than the fat 
weed that rots itself at ease on Lethe's bank,” rest contented with its 
creations, and not attempt to compare them tvith the fealties which 
they anticipated; for he may be well assured that in the great majority 
of instances he will be bitterly disappointed. Ibc tamest embodying 
of fancy generally surpasses the most brilliant matter-of-fact ; and to 
have all one's rich but indefinite ideas dissipated by the rude assault of 
ocular demonstration, is like being awakened out of a delicious dreani 
by the dustman’s bell. lie is a wise man who saves all the expense of 
travelling; performs the grand tour in his easy chair; sots his mind in 
motion instead of his limbs ; and conjures before him, by an instanta- 
neous process of Iris mind, all those celebrated towns, ruins, and land- 
scapes, .which tourists 'expend so much time and tic»’blc in exploring, 
and, after all, never beholfi in half so magnificent or picturesque a point 
of view, as the fire-side visionary, whose eyes have never wandered 
from the poker or the rug. According to the old adage of omne 
ignotum pro inagnifico,” the less a man knows, the more magnificent 
arc his ideas ; and let him repose upon this imaginary grandeur, for 
there is poetical authority for declaring, that where “ ignorance is bliss 
*tis folly to be wise.”....The reader may well think me timid, but 1 really 
feel seriously alarmed at the daily increase of my information, foi every 
step forward seems to be the demolition of some delightful conception ; 
and every new' sight seen by the bodily eye, destroys in a moment *^^*i*e 
beautiful vision on which the mind’s eye had feUvSted for years. Such 
has been the eftect of my visit to-day to the Hermitage of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, in the woods of Montmorency. O what picturesque, what 
romantic associations did 1 connect with this spot! A hermitage in the 
midst of woods is abstractedly scenic and piquant to the faiicy ; but 
when 1 recollected the glowing and pastoral beauties with which this 
nioibid enthusiast lu d invested it in his Confessions when I called to 
mind that he had here composed some of his most touching enusions, 
and had attributed their fervour to the inspiration of these sylvan and 
sequestered haunts, my imagination was disposed to run riot in the 
luxuriance of its rural shadowings. I had determined, however, that 
the Hermitage itself was a kind of Swiss cottage, somewhat like those 
in tlxe gardens of the little Trianon, the trellis-work of whoso latticed 
window’s was nearly hidden by clusters of roses, jessamin, and honey- 
suckle ; while acacias, mountain ash, laburrtufci, and other flowering 
trees gracefully threw their varicoloured foliage over thereof, contrast- 
ing finely with the gigantic boughs vmd impenetrable shade of tlw- 
forest in winch the whole was emlxowered. Alas! this 
day was but a, tissue of disappointments. ' After towing ujphe hill 
Montmorency, I looked around pie, and ifilsvalley be in reality, what it is 
generaUVstat^^ tp be, — one of the inos'ljpfetures^e'and romantic spots 
in France, I cap, dqly s?iy, so much thfe v^raeforRaifee. 1 with 
the Parisian, Who pronounced that tBe vietv frotn Richmond Hill would 
be no great matter, if you took away the Wood and water, for here they 
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are both wanting, and the prospect is precisely as he states-^no great 
ro^tter.- — -The town itself is small and shabby^ and would be little 
known but from its v^^nity to tljc Hermitage, and the influx of piU 
grime to visit it, for whose accommodation a large and well-appointed 
establishment of donkies js in perpetual readiness. Not choosing to 
avail ourselves of this ednveyance, we walked along a winding road, 
which led to the point of attraction, and here we did encounter the 
prettiest and most pastoral scene imaginable. A sudden dip of the 
path left some high and broken ground on our left, thickly planted with 
the flnest walnut-trees we had yet seen. The sound of music induced 
us to climb this ascent, and upon the summit, under the shade of 
outspreading boughs, was a group of peasant girls dancing quadrilles, 
all attired alike in their Sunday costume, (for it was the Sabbath-day,) 
consisting of crimson cotton gowns, black aprons, and elegantly- worked 
caps; while the band had converted a giassy bank, into an orchestra, 
and the parents, seated on benches, or reejining upon the ground, 
encircled the whole assemblage. Nothuig could be more melo- 
dramatic than the dresses, scenery, daneing, and tout-cnsimblv of this 
picturesque little company; and yet nothing could be more unaf- 
fected, simple, and modest, than the air of the pcifonnirs. It bcemed 
a spontaneous effusion of tranquil enjoyment, and was rendered doubly 
attractive to us, whatc\er it might be to the parties conci'ineif, by the 
absence of men, who in tbi-i country are in woeful discordance with all 
pastoral associations. Unwillingly quilting this primitive scene, we bent 
our steps to the Hermitage, wdiich we found to be a common-place, 
square, vulgar house, in tlie court-yard of winch stood a carriage, no Very 
liennit-likc appendage. Passing through some sliabby rooms, we were 
uslicrod into the lar-funed garden, a small, foimal, square enclosure, 
surrounded by walls, in one comer of which w'as a poor bust of Je»an 
Jacques, with some lines by his quondam patroness ; in another was a 
bust of (Iretry, the musician, who tenanted tlie house after Kousscau ; 
and at the extremity was a miserable miniature attempt rusticity, 
consisting of a cork-scicw walk, a gutter with a largo atone or two, 
meant to imitate a cascade and rock, and that indispcnsab}e article in 
all Fjjcnch gardening, a little basin with a ji t (reau, “ O what a falling 
off was here!'* — Disappointed and dejected I left this paltry cabbage- 
garden, resolved to plunge, for consolation, into the woods of Mont- 
morency ; but these have long since gone to waim logouts and fr^an- 
deaus for the epicures of Paris, and nothing now exists but some ma- 
thematical rows of poplars, and straggling plantations of young trees 
and underwood. Yet this dry chalky valley, glaring with wliite houses, 
this forest of twigs and young poplars, this cockney hermitage, wortliy 
of Mile End or Homerton, thp Parisians consider as the beau ideal of 
all thidt is wild sylvan, and romantic; proudly adducing them as irrefra- 
gable *^4*^*^ superiority of their own environs, whenever a Lon- 

doner v^tures to say ^ word in behalf of Richmond Hill. 

Almost evety ^qfynorice in the Vicinity of Paris capable of affording 
a viet>t, has boc/i sei^d %'spmo monarch or mistress for the construc- 
tion of a chateau ; and if Vpltaire and other leading writers of the 
French have, fixed tlieir Ahgustan a?ra of literature in ihe reign of 
Louis Quatowe, and decried ail deviation from this standard of per- 
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feetibil as barbarous, it is not to Be cxpector> that succtkiding 
of palacc^s should depart from the established '^systewl of*^rdenM^4 
^practised by Lc Notre under that grand monU^i, and so happily it 
4ustratcd in the quincunxes, stars, terraces, parties, clipped allies, and 
/^yerdant sculpture of Versailles. The ostentatious, formal and artifi- 
cial style of that age has not only extended itself by means of the 
Academy to the literature of Franco, but has stamped itself upon the 
0 taste of the country, and left a legible impress upon the national cha- 
racter. '‘Magnificence and extent in some degree redeemed the origi- 
nal ; — its successors have only meanness and poverty superadded to the 
reproach of servile imitation, and this is the character of nearly all 
the gardens and grounds in the immediate vicinity of the capital. Cir- 
cumstances haVo conspired to peipctuate the parsimony of nature. The 
practice of cutting down all the ticcs of a certain age for fuel is utterly 
destructive of any, thing like sceneiy. Thc-i^ hoary monarchs of the 
forest which impart'a character of grandeur to tho glades they over- 
shadow, and awaken correspondent emotions in the tator hy car- 
rying his thoughts into the past and the futures ate strangers to these 
purlieus ? but there is no lack of slim, sickly shoots, — ^plantations of 
underwood, and forests of sticks disclosed in rows, with rcctiline:tr 
avenues. Witli the exception of the tices that line tlie roads, and those 
forming the Boulevards, 1 have not yet seen one of any apparent age ; 
nor even among these have I tncountcied a single noble or majestic 
specimen. 

There is nothing fantastical in bupposnig some general analogy to 
exist between the fcatuies of a country and the character of its inha- 
bitants. Unconversant with the physical b< autics of nature, the French 
know not how to appiociato lier inoial charms; and as they supply hei 
niggardliness in the one instance by a (l\(m and an evergreen maze, 
so they substitute for the otlicr, fiigul iloclaniation, pedantic rules, and 
elaborate art. W ho can wonder at La FJarpe's declai ation, that pastoral 
poetry is more in discredit among them than any other species of com- 
position? or at the Abln dc Idlle’s regretting that the “ false delicacy 
and unfortunate prejudices^’ of his countiymcn should have proscribed 
the style suited to such waitings ^ Who can be amazed that thry are 
not only blind to that fervent, impassiom^d, and enthusiastic drama 
which draws its inspiration from the deep founts of Nature, but that 
from the time of Voltaire they have ever flouted it with derision and 
contempt ? Is it not consistent that they should exalt the classical, 
meaning by that term the ptoductions of Corneille, Racine, and Vol- 
taire, over the lomantic, as exemplified in the works of such bunglers 
as Shakspeore ? Can we wonder, in fine, that they should utterly fad in 
gardening, ^d in all those Works of art th"e perfection ofwhich requires 
an intense feelihg of nature, or taste foAimplicity ; while they are the 
inventors of cocked-hats, hoops, and hair-^powdei^ unriyalled in 
iijovterie^ and all the litljenessea oi arjt ; pce^les^ in dKticing, as far as 
perfection consists in deviating frotn^all naturaV attitudes, and pai.i- 
mount in cookery, which necessarily implies a similar departure from 
every thiq^nmitive and simple. ’ ^ 

The j^olition of the wood of Boulogne is eagerly ascribed to tlie 
Bnglish.^ Who were quartered in it at the second occupatioii, of t^aris; 
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^ J|njt the assertion is only feue to a very limited extent. It has been cut 
‘yfewn half ^ dozen timcs^ and its |)riuc^>ai destruction was effected by 
Ine French themself* for the purpose of forming palisades at the 
period alluded to. EBve tliey not, moreover, in the very heart of this 
classical metropolis fountains of the Elephant, of the Naiad, of Bac- 
chus, and of the Devil; Barriers of Battle, Mount Parnassus, and 
Hell ; a Hospital of Scipio, a Pantheon, Odeon, Gymnasium, Olym* 
pic Circus, a Cosinographic Saloon, besides Tui'kisli Gardens, gardens, 
of the Delta, and Tivoli I Not only have they triumphal ifrches,and 
Columns, but a single Coffee-House of a thousand Columns, which is at 
the same time a low shabby looin witli a fine lady in the bar, and a 
few pillars against the walls. jSIay not ihc traveller who pays attention 
to their gaudy signs, encounter in the single street of St. Honors, the 
Guardian Angel, the Symbol of Peace, the Palm of Victory, the 
Triumph of Trajan, the Blush of Ain ora, and thelMidros of Leander 
Even the Christian mimes of the rabble are pngifn and poetical. The 
writer being in want of a maid-servant received applications from a 
Zoe, d Rosalie, an Adrienne, two Augustines, one Anastasie, and One 
Adelc ; tlie latter of whom, by way of summing up her qualifications, 
declared that she was of a disposition altogether sweet and amiable ; 
knew how to touch the piano a little, and could sing songs for the 
amusement of children. The French of all ranks, and under all cir- 
cumstances, are just as fond of grandiloquence and altisonant phrases 
as they w^re in the time of Sterne. Boilcau's maxim that ono would , 
rather tolerate, generally speaking, a low' or common thought, expressed 
in noble wouls, than a noble thought exyiressetl in mean language,” 
has not been lost upon them ; for it was exactly adapted to the pride of 
a people who could more easily oblaiu the command of a tJiousand 
sounding words than of a siiigl<‘ fine idea. 


'IIIE KISS. 

iIS11IAi£l> IftOM D^ALIJUim. 

buise moy tout hVhcuic, 

From Phillis I received a kiss, 

And fjuite transported with the blis , 

Kiss me, oh kiss still 1 cried ; 

When thus the laughing fair lenlied : 

What I 13 your memory so bao, 

That you forget the kiss you've had — 

The very momenl it was tak^u, H 
Kre the warn» blush my bheck 'a forsikcu?" 
“ No,” 1 rejoin’d, you reason wrong ; 

If for another kiss 1 long, 

’Tis that my memory so stead 
' Stjlll dwells on that 1 ’vc had 
{ 
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SATIHISTS or WOMF.N.— CHANCES OF FEMALE HAPPINESA.,. 

* 

** But whAt 80 pure which envious tonjruifi^ ill spaire ? 

^ Some wiched wits have libelled all the fair,*' Pope. 

“ On me when duneeg are satiric, 

^ I lake it for a panegyric." r. 

* Anacreon, being asked wliy he addressed all his hymns to women 
aiid none^to the gods, answered, — ** Because women are my deities ; ” 
and the ladies were, no doubt, mightily indebted to him and similar 
voluptuaries wdto set them up in their houses, as certain barbarous 
nations did their Lares and Lemures, for playthings and ornaments, to 
be deified when their owners were in good luck and good humour, and 
vilipended and trodden under foot in every access of passion or re- 
verse of fortune. ^Little flattering as is such praise, it is still observa- 
ble that the ancient writers seldom abused the sex “ in good set terms," 
or carried their vituperation Jieyond the excusable limits of railleiy and 
a joke, Socrates vented only wutticisms against Xantippe: Xenar- 
ehus, the comic poet, in noticing that none but the male grasshoppers 
sing, exclaims, How^ happy are they in having dumb wives!" and 
Eubulus, another old Grecian jester, after mentioning the atrocities of 
Medea, Clyteinnestra, and I*Iuedra, sa)s it is but fair that he should 
proceed to enumerate the virtuous heroines, wlien he suddenly stops 
short, wickcjdly pretending that he cannot recollect a single one. 
Among the Romans we know that Ju^cnal dedicated his sixth Satire 
to the abuse of the fair sex, but his woist chaige only accuses them of 
being as bad as the men ; and if we are to infer that theiicontiousness of 
his own life was at all etpial to the grossness of his language, we may 
safely presume that his female acquaintance were not among the most fa- 
vourable specimens of the race. The unnatural state of Monachism has 
been the bitter fountain whence has flowed most of the still more un- 
natural abuse of women ; the dark ages have supplied all the great 
luminaries of Misogyny , who have ransacked their imaginations to sup- 
ply reasons for penerted religion, and excuses for violated liunianify. 
Valerius’s letters to Rufinus, the golden book of Theoplirastus,, and 
Saint Jerome’s Exhortations to Celibacy, have furnished all authors, 
frqra the Romance of the Rose downwards, witli materials for thi^, un- 
manly warfare, — so narrow is the basis on which arc grounded all the 
sorry jests,' shallow^ arguments, and pitiful scandals of ribalds and 
lamj^oners; and so easy is it to obtain a reputation for that 
species of wlt^ which, as Johnson says of scriptural parody, a 
good man detests for its immorality, and a clever one despises for its 
facility/* • 

Chaucer’s Wife of Bath, Merchant's 'Lale, d:c. all bormw'ed from tlie 
aboveraen tinned, sources, were little more than good-hjjjooured though 
gross caricatures ; Roileau, whose tenth Satire is a bitter denun- 
ciation, should have recollected, that he* was naturally iis well as pro- 
fessionally compelled to celibacy, and might'have cbUSul);ed his friend 
FontcigeHc upon the Fable of the Fox and '^c Grapes :‘‘it was peVhap> 
to beexpeco^ th^t the melancholy Dr. Young, who undervalued hu- 
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man nature and happiness, should have levelled his shafts against the 
tpisterpiece of one and the dispenser of the otlier — Woman !— but 
what shall wo say to contemporary satirists, Pope and Swift, eacli of 
whom, after trifling with and inveigling the affections of two accom- 
plished ladies, who sacrificed every thing to the promotion of their hap- 
piiK'ss, slunk back from marriage, or, jf married, were not only mean 
and cowardly enough to conceal it, but ungrateful enough to publish 
heaitless libels against the whole sex ? Let this W always recollected, 
when an\ one ventures the Iiackniod quotations from Pope,— “ Every 
woman is at heart a rakc’*-*-“ Most women have no characters at all” 
— “ 'I ho love of pleasure and the l^ve of sway with other citations 
equally just and novel. As to Swift, he can luckily be seldom quoted 
in decent company ; yet even he could confess tliat the grossness and 
degeneracy of coiivorsation observable in his time were mainly attribu- 
table to the exclusion of women from society. Conscious that this 
self-spotting calumny is somevvliat* like spittii^g iJjrainst the wind, later 
writers have generally h.id the good sense to avoid putting themselves 
in the way of its recoil; and if a livjng author delight to vent his 
spleen agaist the sex in general, and bis wife in particular, he may 
plead in his defence that which I believe might be adduced by all simi- 
lar libellers — ^ 

“ Forgiveness to the injured doth belong, 

Tliey nc\er pardon who cominu the wrong.” 

Nor be it forgotten that ‘^uch men may bo only exemplifying tlie fable 
of the Painter and the Lion, for it is easier to traduce fifty women 
tlian practise one viituo. 

^ Women want the ways 

To praise (heir deeds, hut men want deeds to praise.” 

I do not merely admit e w'onion as the most beautiful objects of 
Cl cation, or love them as the sole sources of happiness, but 1 reveience 
them as the redeeming glories of humanity, the sanctuaries of the vir- 
tues, tlic pledges and antopast of those perfect qualities of the head 
and heart, combined with attractive external charms, whiclb by their 
uniffti, almost exalt them into the angelic charact(‘r, Tax'ation and 
luxury, and struggles for existence, have m.ide us such a cold, selfish, 
plodding nation, that we should bo .base indeed, were it not for the 
disinterestedness and enthusiasm of our females, wdiosc romance even is 
necessary to qualify the painful reality of our existence. And yet, 
from the first moment when 1 began to reflect, I have alw'ays thankexl 
God that I was not born a woman, deeming tlieni the bestou'ers rather 
than enjoyers of happiness — the flower-crowned victims otfei^ d up to 
the human lord of the Creation. 

Passing over the early period of her life, which, however, is one of 
perpetual resf^int and unvaried subjection to the most self-denying 
forms and observances, we will suppose a female to hare attained a 
fitting ag<‘ for that great and paramount end of her being — marriage, 
Mon have a thousand objects in life — the profcssioiis,,glory, ambition, 
the arts, authorship, advancement, and money-getting, in all their ra- 
mifications, each sufficient to absorb their minds and supply substitutes 
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in case of primary failure ; but if a woman succeed not in the one sple ^ 
hope of her liazardous career^ she is utterly lost to all the purposes of 
exertion or happiness, the past has been all t}|tovvn away, and the 
future presents nothing but cheerless desolation. Love is only a luxury 
to men, but it may be termed a necessary to women, both by the con- 
stitution of society arvd the decrees of nature, for she has endowed 
them with superior susceptibility and overflowing affections, which, if 
.they be not provided with a vent, perpetually corrode and gnaw the 
heart. And wdiat are her feelings and chances in this fearful lottery ? 
A constant sense of degradation, in being compelled to make her whole 
life a game, a manoeuvre, a speculation ; while she is haunted with 
the fear and shame of ultimate failure. And how alarmingly must 
the number of these involuntary nuns increase with the yearly aug- 
menting distress of taxed, and luxurious, and expensive England, 
where the moral restraint of Malthus, while u inflicts no privations 
upon the man, condemns ^lic female •to an utter bliglsting of the soul, 
aggravated, perhaps, by dept^ndcncy or w^ant. Blistered be the tongue 
that can ridicule, and paralysed I'he hand that can libel those victims of 
an artificial and unnatural system who have been unfeelingly taunted as 
Old Maids. Well could I excuse tliena, if, in the bitterness of sickened 
Lope and the idleness of unjoyous solitude, tlioy Jiere even prone to 
exercise a vigilant censorship over the peccadilloes of their more for- 
tunate rivals; but 1 repel the charge, and can safely affirm that some 
of the most amiable, kind-hearted, liberal women 1 have ever known 
w^ere in this calumniated class. 

One chance of “ single blessedness” is still reserved for those Celi- 
bates. Their affections, unclaimed upon earth, sometimes seek a reci- 
pient in the skies; — responding to the manifestations of divine love 
which they see on every side of them, they draw down religious light- 
ning direct from Heaven, while men seek conductors, which only guide 
it towards the earth. The devotion of tlie former, ns it is founded 
upon feeling, may be uninquiring and have a tendency to enthusiasm, 
but it will be cheerful and happy, because emanating from the hojlrt ; 
the latter approach this subject with their heads — a process which not 
unfrequently makes them sceptics, or bigots, or hypocrites. * 

But let us sttjpposc tlie happier case of a young woman, who, fiom 
her beauty or fortune, is sure to receive offers— that is to say, wlio 
will attract fools or sharpers, and be taken as a necessary appendage of 
Jier face or her purse. Even here, how little selection is allowed to 
her : — she may reject one, perhaps two, but if the third be merely free 
from positive objections, prudence urges his acceptance, relations se- 
cond prudence, and she htarries a man because he affords her no good 
excuse for hating him. The Circasrians^of Europe have little more 
choice than their namesakes of Asia. “ The happy pair” begin by 
committing a«great mistake — ^they withdt'aw themselves j^m the world 
to spend the honeymoon together ; familiarity produces im usual effects, 
they see toon^iiuch of one another at first, and the results are exliaustion 
and i miuu She who marries an Idler, who will hang upon her society 
till he is wearied? and l,hen sc6k recreation elsewhere, has not so many 
chances of hnppmesar^^ die Woman whose husband is compelled to tear 
himself from tier company for his duties, and gladly tetulrns to it for 
his enjoyments. 
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A man’s love fjenerally diminishes after marriag^} while a woman’s 
increases ; both of which results might have been anticipated, for that 
appetite, either of pc^on or purse, which the ^f^cgre^in too often 
dignities with the nani^f love, disappears with (fi^njoymehi: ; xvhilc the 
Bride, whose affections were perhaps little intei^jj^stteA at jlirst, finds them 
imperceptibly kindled i>y a sense of duty, by Iho cpnscSousness of lier 
dependence, and the gratifications and novelty which her total change 
of life invariably presents at the outset. Awak-ming 'from this trance, 
she has leisure to discover that she has made over to her lord and mas- 
ter, strictly and truly so designated, not only all her present posses- 
sions, but all her future expectations, all that she may even earn by 
Iter talents : -sbe has not become his servant, for servants, if ill 
used, may depart, and tiy to bcfhr themselves elsewdiere, but his serf, 
liis slave, his white negro, whom, according to Judge Duller, (himself 
a married man) he may correct with a stick of the same thickness as 
his thumb, whatever may be its dimensions. ^Wefhear of rosy fetters, 
the silken cliains of love, the soft yoke of Hymen— but who is to bear 
the soul-grinding bondage of dislike, contempt, hatred? How is a 
woman to ,ivoid these feelings if she be maltreated and insulted ; and 
liow is she to redress her wrongs ? The laws, made by the men, and 
therefore flagrantly in tlieir own fivour, provide no remedy : if she 
use her sole w'eapon, tlic tongue, she is proclaimed a scold, a shrew, 
and reminded of tlie duLking->tool ; if she make his own house un- 
comfortable to her husband, every body’s else is open to him ; he may 
violate his marriage vow, and is still a marvellous proper gentleman ; he 
may associate with piofligatcs, and his fi lends exclaim — Poor man! 
he has been diiven to this by a bad uif(‘!” If the deserted and in- 
jured w’oman meantime seek lelief from her sorrows in the most innocent 
lecreation, Spite, with Argus e^ts, keeps w^atch upon her door, and 
Calumny dogs her footsteps, hissing at her with its thousand tongues, 
and spitting out lies and poison fiom every one. Let no man choose 
UK for umpire in a conjugal dispute. I need not ask who is the delin- 
<}nent — my heart has decided against him by anticipation. 

Such, I shall be told, is the result of uncongenial unions ; but it is 
a mistake to suppose that men seek congeniality in their wives. In 
friend^ who are to share their sports and pursuits ; to accompany them 
in shooting, hunting, fishing; toltalk politics or religion over a bottle; 
they naturally select similarity of tastes ; but women are to do no- 
thing of all this, they are chosen for their domestic duties, and as 
these are perfectly distinct from the man’s, he looks out fdr contrast 
rather than uniformity. Hence the rpalc horror of Bluestockings, the 
sneer with which every blockhead exclaims — Our wives read Milton 
and our daughters plays!” the alacrity with which he assumes that such 
h ru ned ladies must necessarily make sloppy tea, and wear their shoes 
down at heel ; ’ and the convincing self-applause with w^hich he quotes 
the trite epigra!®^ 

‘‘ Though Artemisia talks by fits 
Of councils, fathers, classics, wits, 

Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke, &c. 

Let us imagine, not a patient stock-fish, like Griselda, but an ac- 
complished woman, ** i>aired, not matched,” with a sullen silent sot, 
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hail ostablishoil in Ireland in the reign of Cliarles tlic Second, lie 
thought it inciunhcnt upon him to live upon a scale of expenditure 
more consistent with Irish notions of dignity than with English maxims 
of economy and good sense. He was a man of reiined manners, and 
of polished if not prudential habits. II is son Charles imbibed from 
him an ardent love of literature, and had an opportunity, Irom .liis 
familiar intiTCourse with the best company in the kingdom, to acquire 
thosi’ gra(y\s of manner which riaider him a model of elegance in pri- 
vate life, and ahich, in the discharge of professional business, impart 
such a dignified suavity to his dianeanour as to charm the senses bidbre 
tin* und(‘rst;mding is addresseil. His mother was tin* sisti r of Major- 
General •’^ir John Doyle, and is said to have been a liighly eultivated 
woman. Mr. Budie received his ediieatioii in the University of Dublin, 
and, I may add, in tin* Historical Soeh*ty which was established by flic 
students for the eulhvation of* eloquence and of tlie aits which are 
connected with it. 7\lth<\iigh it derued its ajqiellatiou from the study 
of history, to wdiith it was inmiinally dedicated, the ])oL''‘'al situation 
of the eouiilry speedily direetul its purftuils to the acqiusinoii of tlic 
faculty of public spi'ceh ; through which e\er\ man of talent expeeteil 
to rise* into eniiiiein e, at a peiiod when oratory was the gii'at staple 
commodity in the intellectual market. 1'his institution ro-,e of its own 
tieeord out of tin* spontaneous ambition of tin* students of the Univer- 
sity. So far from assisting its growth, the lellows of the collegi* lan- 
jiloyed every expedient to repress it. 'I'heir own monastic habits made 
them look with dista t*' upon an e^lablishmenl vvlu^si* pursuits vveia* so 
vvidi'ly at variance v\ itli their own tastes; and tlu'y wire as imieli at .• 
loss to discover tlie use of oratory, as (lie professor at Louv.iiii to liiuf 
out tin* ben(*lit of Gnek. fhey umfonnly eiideiivomerl to eoimteraet 
the society, upon a variety of pretences; Imt their chief motive of op~ 
position a])pears to hav(* ariM-n from die lilieralily of the seatinu'iUs 
which were ineulealed in the discussions which took place at tlie wi'ekly 
meetings of the instil utioii, 'fhey observed that toleration had bi'conm 
a prevalent doelrine in die college ; this they justly attributed to that 
^dilfusioii of truth which »>f neix'sslty attends its investigation ; and saw 
,iat the genius of Orangisiii, which had so long touiiil a secure as\lum 
vithiii their eloi''t(*rs, had b(*en disturbed in the place of its lav^ounte 
abode. In the true* sjiirit of monks (and howevi'r lliey may difU r in 
the forms of their faith, in (heir habits, and in die practical results ui 
which tlieir principli s are illustrated and (*mhodied, the monks of all 
religions are inveteiMtely the same,) the .Siijicriois of the University 
took the society under their baneful ])roteetion. They atlt?iiipred to 
hug it to deuh in their rugged and hirsute embrace. 'J’lu* students, 
however, soon became aware of the real objects of tliidr interference 
and were compelled, in order to preseitc the institution i’nmi the con- 
sequences l>f so impure a connexion, to recede from the University, 
and hold their meetings beyond its w dls. This was a step inconsistent 
with the discipline which ought to he maintained in every establishment 
for the education of youth; but any violation of propriety which it in- 
volved, may justly be laid to the charge of the superiors of the college, ^ 
by whom it was provoki'd. 

Mr. Bushe had been lecendy called to the Bar, hut had not yet 
devoted liimself to its severer studies with the strenuous assiduity 
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MR. BUlsHE, ^ 

I SELccacD Mr, PiBnkot ^r ihe subj<>c;t of my first sketch of ilio 
li»a<ling mi’mb»M*s of the Irish Bnr. Hie great reputation which 
enjoys in this countrv. as well as the high station which he occupies in 
Ireland, give him a pre-eminent interest in the curiosity of the public. 
The iiache of Charles Kendal Iliishe is not so extensively known be- 
yond the immediate field in whicli his talcnis (winch are the first* 
order) hp.ve been displayed. But iii Ireland it almost uniformly as- 
sociated with that of Phiiikct, by tliosc who de‘'Cant upon the compara- 
tive merits of their nlO'.t distingui .boil advocates. 'I'iu' latter is better 
fitted to the transactions of ordinny hiianess, and, in a profession 
w'hich is generally con\cisant with the details of common life, exhibits 
a dexterity and astuteness wliich render him the most practical and 
therofore the ablest man at tlic Bar He is alv\Ki^^ upon a level with 
his subject, and puts Ibith Ins faculties, as it^they wcie as subservient 
as his limbs to the doiniiiion of his will, vn tlie most jirecisc and mi- 
nute adaptation to the purjioscs foi w'lfith they may happen to be re- 
quired. I’he self-(‘ontrol which Ins mind possesse-. m so high and rare 
a degree, (and it is more ddficnlt, perhaps, to men of true genius to 
descend from their native elevation, than to persons of inferior endow- 
ments to laise their laculties to the height of a “ great argument,”) has 
given him an almost undisputed mastery in the discussion of those 
topics which constitute the habiluil business of tlic Bar. IIis hearers 
are not conscious that lie is in leality exercising liis great powers while 
lie addresses them in the planust speech ami apparently in the most 
homely way. But an acute obscr\ cr would discover that his reasonings 

a on the most vulgar topic w('ic the pcrfcttion of art, and that under 
i guise of simplicity, he concealed the most insidious sopliistry, anil 
btlcties the most acute. Tins seeming ingenuousness is tlie consum- 
mation of forensic ability; and howmer it is to be estimated in a moral 
point of view, there can bo no doubt that at the Bar it is of incalculable 
use. Mr. Plunkot is the chief sophist, and for that icasoii the most 


I am filrfrom thinking Mr. llushe deficient in refinement and dexterity 
on the contrary, lie w^oul<l Ik conspicuous for those qualities unless 
when he is placed in companson with the great arch-hypociite of the 
'bar. But who could be his rival in that innocent simulation which 
■‘^•onstitufos the highest merit of a modern lawyer? Tlie iiigeniuty of 
Bushe is loo aj^arent. His angling is light and delicate; but the fly 
too highly coloured, and thc^liook glitters in the snn. ^ In the higher 
departments oi' oratory he is, perhaps, equal and oi'casiqnally superior 
to 'TPlupkcW from the power and energy of his incomparable man* 
ner|S.mit in thl^&iscliarge of common business in a corantipn way, he 
holds a Ifjgpnn, thougk not exceedingly distant place, 

Mr, B«|e is the of a clergyman of the estabiiahed church, * who 
re sided wXilmurry*^ fii the county of Kilkenny, in the midst of the 
m o^t elegant and moat accomplished society in Ireland, He was in Ac 
enjoyment of r lacrative living, and being of an ancient family, which 
voL^v, NO. xtxn, V ^ 


useful disputant in his professiun; and it must be confessed that 
deliberations of a court of justice do not call -.o much for the display 
clotmcnce as for the iimeiiiofts exercise of ilu* nowers of disputation^ 
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hail ostablishoil in Ireland in the reign of Cliarles tlic Second, lie 
thought it inciunhcnt upon him to live upon a scale of expenditure 
more consistent with Irish notions of dignity than with English maxims 
of economy and good sense. He was a man of reiined manners, and 
of polished if not prudential habits. II is son Charles imbibed from 
him an ardent love of literature, and had an opportunity, Irom .liis 
familiar intiTCourse with the best company in the kingdom, to acquire 
thosi’ gra(y\s of manner which riaider him a model of elegance in pri- 
vate life, and ahich, in the discharge of professional business, impart 
such a dignified suavity to his dianeanour as to charm the senses bidbre 
tin* und(‘rst;mding is addresseil. His mother was tin* sisti r of Major- 
General •’^ir John Doyle, and is said to have been a liighly eultivated 
woman. Mr. Budie received his ediieatioii in the University of Dublin, 
and, I may add, in tin* Historical Soeh*ty which was established by flic 
students for the eulhvation of* eloquence and of tlie aits which are 
connected with it. 7\lth<\iigh it derued its ajqiellatiou from the study 
of history, to wdiith it was inmiinally dedicated, the ])oL''‘'al situation 
of the eouiilry speedily direetul its purftuils to the acqiusinoii of tlic 
faculty of public spi'ceh ; through which e\er\ man of talent expeeteil 
to rise* into eniiiiein e, at a peiiod when oratory was the gii'at staple 
commodity in the intellectual market. 1'his institution ro-,e of its own 
tieeord out of tin* spontaneous ambition of tin* students of the Univer- 
sity. So far from assisting its growth, the lellows of the collegi* lan- 
jiloyed every expedient to repress it. 'I'heir own monastic habits made 
them look with dista t*' upon an e^lablishmenl vvlu^si* pursuits vveia* so 
vvidi'ly at variance v\ itli their own tastes; and tlu'y wire as imieli at .• 
loss to discover tlie use of oratory, as (lie professor at Louv.iiii to liiuf 
out tin* ben(*lit of Gnek. fhey umfonnly eiideiivomerl to eoimteraet 
the society, upon a variety of pretences; Imt their chief motive of op~ 
position a])pears to hav(* ariM-n from die lilieralily of the seatinu'iUs 
which were ineulealed in the discussions which took place at tlie wi'ekly 
meetings of the instil utioii, 'fhey observed that toleration had bi'conm 
a prevalent doelrine in die college ; this they justly attributed to that 
^dilfusioii of truth which »>f neix'sslty attends its investigation ; and saw 
,iat the genius of Orangisiii, which had so long touiiil a secure as\lum 
vithiii their eloi''t(*rs, had b(*en disturbed in the place of its lav^ounte 
abode. In the true* sjiirit of monks (and howevi'r lliey may difU r in 
the forms of their faith, in (heir habits, and in die practical results ui 
which tlieir principli s are illustrated and (*mhodied, the monks of all 
religions are inveteiMtely the same,) the .Siijicriois of the University 
took the society under their baneful ])roteetion. They atlt?iiipred to 
hug it to deuh in their rugged and hirsute embrace. 'J’lu* students, 
however, soon became aware of the real objects of tliidr interference 
and were compelled, in order to preseitc the institution i’nmi the con- 
sequences l>f so impure a connexion, to recede from the University, 
and hold their meetings beyond its w dls. This was a step inconsistent 
with the discipline which ought to he maintained in every establishment 
for the education of youth; but any violation of propriety which it in- 
volved, may justly be laid to the charge of the superiors of the college, ^ 
by whom it was provoki'd. 

Mr. Bushe had been lecendy called to the Bar, hut had not yet 
devoted liimself to its severer studies with the strenuous assiduity 
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whioh IS necessary for success in so laborious a profession. Ibit tbe 
Jaine whicli lie bad acquin tl in ibc society ilscli; induced its rc'boHious 
menibers to apply to liiin to pronounce a spcecb at tlie close of the 
llrst session which was held beyond (he precincts of the volh'go, for 
tin' purpose of giving the ditfiiity and importance to theij- proceedings 
wliicli they exp. ctod to derive from (he sanction of his distinL»uisliul 
name. Mr. Ihislie aecedej to the retjuest, and jironounced a very 
eloquent oration, uhicdi Mr. Phillips lias, 1 observe, inserted in his 
coli('ciion of Specimens of Irisli Orato ». It is remarWihle for purity 
and simplicity of stylo, and lor an arginnentativi* tone, wliich in so 
youn*^ a man, who had hitherto e\(Tcis(‘d liimself upon topics whicli 
invite fl a puerile declamation, and the discussion of vvliicli was a mere 
iiiocKery of' debate, alVordiul «»roiinds for aiiticipatinir that ])(‘Ciihar 
excel h'lic'c which he afternards attained. A few nietapliois arc inter- 
spirs('d, hut they are not of llie ordinary class of Irish illustration; 
and what was imavoidalilc in an assernhl^v cT^nqiosed of insurgent stii- 
dcnls, an liypcilioh* is occasionally to l)c foniul in the course of this 
V(M'y jiulieions spej cli. lint, laki Dja-i a whoh*, it hears the character of 
di nnUiiro production of a mind, ratlu'r tlian of the prolusion 

of a jn\uiih‘ thetorician. 'I'his circumstance is a little reniarkablc. 
d'h(' for <• dccoiation uas at this time at its hei^tfht in 

Ireland, 'flu’ walUofthe P.iidiament J c^oiindi'.l with dilliyram- 

)>kN, .0 uljich, at file same tiiiK*, truth and nature weri' too iVeipicaitly 
sacjuiisd toclK'ct. '1 'Ik intelh'ct ot the «.r)inilry was in its infancy, 
and alilionnh it ('xhihii'cd .si<>n>ot atldcih- Muimr, it w.is pleased with 
th(' < 4 (nM,M)'as hanhiO'. winch were lu'ld out for its entertainment. It is 
thcrcioK^ '.oiiK'wliat .sini»nlar tliit whih* a t.istc of this kind enjoyed s(» 
Wide .niil almost universal a pre\ .dtana*, Mr. Ihishe should, at so (Miiy 
a ]>eriod of his in ofc'^sioird life, Iia\e nianift'sted a sense of its iniper- 
f^'ctioii', and ha\(‘ tracerl out loi hini‘'elj‘ a conrsi* so ililK*rent from that 
whl'‘li had been piiisutd hv men whose ‘fcnms h id invi'slLd their vices 
with so iniicli al]urini![ ''])lendoui. 'riiis vircnor.tanci' is partly, per- 
iiaps, to he attributed to the stronu;’ instinct (>f proprii'ty which was 
horn with his mind, and, in some decree, to his havmi^' passed a eonsi- ! 
d(‘ral)Ie time out of Ireland, wliere lie hi'camc* conven^.iiit w'itli models ] 

ol’a purer, if not of a nobler cloipumce, than tliat wlneli was eullivah d in ' 

the sisLc^r kingdom. fL‘ lived in Fraiiee for souk* years aniouirsl men 
of letters ; and althon; h the revoliuion had siihverti'd, in a real do- j 
/.>ree, the prinei])]es of literature as well as of government, yet enough 
of jelish for classical beauty and simplicity liad survived, amongst 
men who had received tlie advantages of edueaiion, to furnish him 
,witli the o])portiinity, of which In* so .'idvantagcoiisly a\ajl('d Imrioclf, of 
cultivating a better style of expression than lie would, in all prohabi- 
Jityq have adopted had Ifr pennamnitly resided in Indaiid. It may 
appear strange tliat I should paitly attribute the I'liinience in oratory 
to whicli Mr. ilushe has attained, to the Historical Society, after having 
stated that he deviati’d so w'idely from the tone of elocution vvliiidi 
prevailed in that establishment, and in winch, il there was little of 
childislmess, there was much of boyhood. Hut, with all its imperfec- 
tions, it must ])(' recolleeti d tint sindi an institution allorded an occa- 
sion for the practice of the art of public sneaking, wliich is muefi', 
perhaps, the result of practical acquisition, as it is ot natural cudow- 

u 2 
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rnont. A t’fJso anihition oF onianiciit might prevail in itb as'icnihlic'*;, 
and admiration inighl !>(■ v\on by vribosi* rvtravagam'i* and boisterous 
inanity; bnt a man ot'gcmiii^ must still liavi' turned such an institution 
to account. Jle mii^t have thrown out avast i|iiantity of ori’ wliich 
time and ciri’uiii taiici' would afterwards separate and refine. Ilis 
faculti(^s must have been put into action, and In* must havi* h'arncd 
the art, as well as tasted tin* delight, of stirring tlu' hearts and exalting 
the minds of a large concourse of men. 'fhe p/nisKjnt of oratory too, 
if I may use tfic expK'ssion, must have been acquired. A just sense of 
th(' value of gesture and intonation lesults from the practice of ]mhln’ 
speaking; and the apjirr eiaiion of their inq'ortanec is necessary to their 
attainment. It is fhr lluse rtsasons that 1 am meliiud to nder a por« 
tion of the prospiTity vvhieli has aieompanit d Mr. Unslu' thiougli hi^ 
profession, to an inslilntion, the siipprtssn)n of which, under tlu pio- 
vostship of l)oetor Elnngton, h.is lx on .x si>nre'‘ of gnsat Kgiet to 
ov (Ty person v\ ho had the listen sis of litiiMliui' at lu it. llissiu' 
cessor, Doctor K\le, has foilouid the ste])s of Iiis vvoithv ^ 'ototype. 
The conseipienees ninth both of tjiem h,jd anticipated have ai eatly 
takmi jilace, and tiu' 1 hh\ ('rsstv , wlfuh a iew veais ago was conspicuous 
for lihciahly in ]iohtical si'nlinunt, ha> a ond llmt‘ Ix'eoine a sink of 
low faction, and the lesirvon in whuh Oi.iiigisin Ims d(‘positr d its 
vih’st filth. It atone piiiod ('xjx'cted tliat Doctor Magee would 
have b(‘(‘n appointed ])rovo>l ; and his nqu ateil dixOarations, and even 
rcmonsti aiu( s in its favour, wc'K’ eonlideiitU rcgardi'd as aflinding .i 
si'cnrity that lu' would re-c'stahhsh a six lety lo whuh, as W(‘ll as )ns 
distingnislu d eontcinporai ie-., he had aeknow h dgixl himsi li to he (h (‘]>ly 
indehied. Ihit, udfoi innately for th(‘ interi'sts of the collegt^ and of tlu' 
countiy, that emiin'iit divine lias not had an opportunity of aeeoinplish- 
ing his desin s, and <d' restoring an institution in which jinlit^' liteiature 
was cultivated to such an c'xtent as to eomjiensatt* for its diqiloi ahl(‘ 
neglect in the regular e()urs(‘ of the Univeisity. 

The reputation winch Mr. Ihishe had acijuned among his hllow- 
stiidents, atteiuhd him to In. pvofesaon; and in a viiy slant period 
he rose intt' the ])uhlic notit'e, -> an adveitate of (hstmguislusl alnht’cs. 
Tt was indeed iin|)o>sihle that he should remain m oliseuritv. Ills 
g(*nins was not of sneh a ehaiaeter .is to stand m need of a gri'at sub- 
ject for its display, 'flu' most trivial hiisintss furnished him with an 
occasion to produce' a striking e-ffecl. 'I here are some men who reipiire 
a lofty theme for the mamfe slaliein of iheir powers, d'hi'ir minds de^- 
mand th(‘ stinmlus of high ))assion, anel are slow and sluggish unless 
awakened by the e \e ileiaent which gre'at inte're')ts afford. This is pecu- 
liarly the case with ^li. lUirrovves, who u])e)n a noble lojiie is one of 
the aldcst adv ocate at the Irish bar, hut wdio seems oppiessed by the 
very levity of a jx-tty subject, and sinks under its inanilv. lie is in 
every respect the op]) 0 ''lte of Mi. Ibishe, who could imt opcm his lips, 
or raise his hand, witiiont immediati'lc e\e’‘Ing and alnio‘if eajiLivating 
the attention of every man nionnd him. There is a peenhar mellow- 
ness and dix^p sweetness in Ins voice, tlie lower tones (/f which might 
almost without hazard of exaggeration be compared to the most de^ 
licate notes of an organ, whin touched with a fine hut solemn hand. 
It is a voice full of manly mdody. There is no touch of elTeminacy 
about it. It possesses abundance as well as hannoiiy, and is not more 
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n iiiaikabk' lor its s^^L*^.‘tnc‘ss tlian in ^l^ sonorous doptli. Ihs atiuude 
and jL,^esiurc am tin* jn'i foction ol' “ oasy an" — -every movemeni of his 
l)od\ appears to be swayed and inibrined by a dignitied aiul natural 
;rraeo. His etmiiteuaiice is t»l’ the linesl order ot line faces, and con- 
tains an e\])ifssiou of niatrnauiiuoiis haukuess, that in the enlbice- 
inent ol’any can .e winch he undertakt s to adNOcate, invests him with 
such a scuiblaijce of sincinty as to lend to hi^ a^^ertion of fact, or to 
his vindication ol’^ood principle, an iriehisiil)lr I’oua*. It was not woii' 
derful that lie slioiild have advanet d w it* extrenu rapidity in In’s pro* 
fes^ion, ^('C(>ndell as he wa.s bv siieh Ini'll advantanes. It was .sjieedily 
})ereei\ed tliat In poshes ed an almost < omni.indiii'^ inllnence with the 
|ui \ ; anti he was m (onsaipu lee em]>h»\t‘d intwerv e.iso of nia'»nilnde 
winch called foi tlii' cxt'ititm ol‘siu‘h < iinncin Ih' iilius as lie manifested 
upon ( veiv occasion m wlncli his poweis wert put into n-'inisition. 
'Talents of so tlisinn^uishcd a kind conld not tail to r iist‘ him into 
politnal ctuisi (jin' ue, as wi'll as to msniv Ifi-^ jiioic.^sional success. 
I'lu' cliK'i’ohjt cf ofinei\ vonm^ man ofl'hilns. s at llie !>ar was to ob- 
tain a ,s(':it 111 parliaini'in* It .secnu'd inni (lit' at)])laiis(‘ ol his country 
if lt( (It lott'd liim^elt lo lier miercNis : oi if he (‘iihsted Jn’mself under 
the elided liam.vi s of the mlmsU'r, jilau', pdi-.ioij, ami anlhorily, were 
the ei'i I am veimim i aitoiis of tie* pi ofhii.iti* sti v i(‘es which his talents 
en<ji)led inm to In stow' u]m.> a ”t>\ i riimtau, which had it'dnci il corrup- 
tion mio^ynt'iu, aiul was well awart' tliat it was only by the debasi**- 
nu-iit ol liei leifislalnu' that ha land (‘onld he ki p! under its coiirroul. 
TIh' mind ol Mr. llit-lu' was of too imhit* «i east lo h ml ilst'lf to pur- 
poa > ''O mieoiiL'emal to a fias ami lobs spoil; and he preha'red the 
lii'cdom oi’liis eo.mtry and the i( li ihmn consciousness of tin* appro- 
bation ol ins (jwnlieail, to the iiiiiomiinoms distmctiotts w ilh which lh(^ 
adniiiiisti.ition would liav«‘ bi'cn ^dad to imvard tin* deiiliction of wdiat 
lit* owed lo Ireland and to iiim.idf. \.»eoulinyl\ W'(' lirid, timl Mr. 
Buslie thrrw all ilie I'tK'roy of bis \ outli into opjiosition to a measure 
wliieli lu‘ eonsuh red fatal to that eatiu ss wbu ii Nature appeared to 
Im\(' inti iiih'd that bis eountrv sjioidd attain ; and lo the last lie stood 
amoni; the band of patiiols who olfered a i»(‘m i v»ns but umivailiny re- 
sistance to a let^ishitue ruioii with (Jreai Hrifam. However as an 
^Faii'b.^hmau I may tejoice in an event, which, ifibliowed In Koinan 
C’.itholie lanaiicijiatum, will ultimately abolisli all national antijiathy, 
and jeive a janiiianenL consolidation to the empin*; it cannot be lairJy 
ipiestioned that every native of Ireland ou^lit to have felt that lier 
exisUmce as a eountrv was at stake, tmd tli.it, in place of makiii” tliose 
advances m jiovver, wealth, and civilization, to wliuii her nafiiial ad- 
vaiitat^es would have inevitably led, she must of lU'cessity snst.'iina de- 
clension as rapid as lier jiro/^vcss towaul-. improvement had previously 
been, and sink into tbe#piov incial inferiority to which she is now re- 
duced Tins eoiiviction, the justice of which has liceii so well exem- 
plified by the vent, ]ncvnihd lliroucdi Ireland ; and d required all the 
seductions wincli the )Imli^tl‘l could miiploy, to jirodnct' tlic si'iiteticc 
of self-annihilation, whicii 1h‘ at last sncci'cdcd in pcj^uadiriff a servile 
le;^n'slatnn‘ to ])roiiounce. 'I’o the honour of tlie Irish Ihir, the groat 
majority of its mcmbeis were laiihful to the national causi'; and Cur- 
ran, IMunket, Ponsonliy. Saurin, Burrowes, and Ibislie, aceoniplished 
all that eloquence and patiiotisni cendd eifeil, m opposition to tlie 
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merrenarirs, who had sold ihr dignity of their protcssion, as well as 
the indepi‘ndenco of i heir eoimiiy, in exchange fortliat ignoble station, 
to which by thdr slimy profligacies they were enabled to crawl up. 
Bushe was tlie youngest of diesc able and honest men ; but he was 
among the most conspicuous of them all. In answer to what was urged 
in favour of the Union, grounded upon the necessity of employing cor- 
rupt means to govern the country as long as there were two indepciident 
legislatures, and in ridicule of the improvement which it was alleged 
that the Irish Parliament would derive from its union with that of Eng- 
land, he said, “ J'he pure and incorrujitible virtue of the ministers 
cannot bear the prospect of such corru])iioj^, and that they may not see 
it, tlicy plunge into the midst of it. 4’ hey are Platoiiists in politics ; the 
gross sensualities of the connexion disgust them, but the pure tind spi- 
ritual indulgences of the union delight them. I own I al wgys suspect this 
furious virtue : the morals of prudery are always problematical. 'When 
I see this pliable patridtism declaiming with surly Indignation to-day, 
and cringing with supple ad Illation to-morrow — in the morning Diogenes 
growling in his tub, and in the etening Aristippus fawning in anti- 
chamber, I always suspect that there is something more than meets the 
eye. 1 would ask some one of those enlarged and liberal politicians, 
does he think that the simple executive govern|pent which is to be left 
in Ireland, will be an improvement upon our situation, and whether he 
knows of no method to reform the parliament, except by annihilating 
it ? The noble Lord (Castlercagh) may instruct hira^y retracing the 
speculations of his youthful days, and supply him with some of those 
plans of reform which it would not have cost him half so mucli trouble 
to carry as the extinction of parliament. But what is to be the transfi- 
guration which 'fe to glorify it, and how is this corruptible to put on 
incorruption ? It is sentenced to death. In Ireland it is to suffer the 
death of a felon, but its resurrection in Westminster, in the midst of 
angel purity and immaculate innocence, is, it seems, to compensate for 
the suspension of its political life. But have these high ])riests of the 
new dispensation revealed the truth to us, as to this paradise of West- 
minster i Do they know the British Parliament who thus sj)cak ? Do 
they think there is no borough patronage or borough representation t 
Do they suppose there arc no jdacemen? Do they conce ive it a })oof 
of Bethesda, in which our impurities arc to be cleansed t Do they 
forget that this immaculate parliament, more than twenty years ago, 
declared by a solemn vote that tlic influence of the Crown liad increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be diminished? Do they forget that 
the present prime minister declared eighteen years ago, that unless 
that assembly was radically reformed, the empire was lost? Do 
they know that it has never been reformed since i and do they think 
that one hundred Irish transplantations wilU reform it? Have they 
ever considered that there ministerial influence predominates so effec- 
tually, that the opposition has seceded in despair ? Have they ever 
visited this exhibition of pure rejirescntatio.. ? Have they ever looked 
at Mr. Pitt governing that assembly by his nod, and scarcely concealing 
his own actual despotism with the forms of the constitution ?” j, 

In this strenuous resistance which was offered by the respectable 
portion of the Irish Bar to the measure wliich deprived Ireland of the 
advantages of a local legislatuu*, a consciousness of deep personal in- 
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tercst must have been mingled witli their public virtue ; for, it was not 
difficult to foresee that the profession from which the governmeiif was 
compelled to make the selection of its parliamentary advocates, and to 
which the country looked for its ablest support, must sustain a fatal 
injury, from the deprivation of the op[K)rtunitics of venality upon one 
hand, and of profitable patriotism upon the other. The House of 
Commons was the field to which almost every lawyer of abilities direct- 
ed his hopes of eminence rather than to the courts of law ; and it must 
be acknowIedg(‘d, that with that field the career to high fame is closed 
upon the profession. Money may now be m" 1c in etjual abuitdance by * 
laborious ability^ (and indeed the quantity of talent and of ijidustry at 
the Irish Bar demand in every individual who aims at important suc- 
cess a combination of both) ; but nn very valuable reputation can be ob- 
tained. Perhaps in the estimate of black-letter erudition the change is 
not to l)(‘ dcjdorod : and unquestionably the knowledge of law (for a 
few years ago the majority of barristers in full practice were ignorant 
of its elementary principles) has considerably iti^reased, and English 
habits of business and of diligence are gradually beginning to a])pear. 
But the el(‘vated objects of ambition, y^orthy of great faculties and of 
great minds, were withdrawn for ever. Mr. Bushe must have repined 
at tlie prospect. lie would naturally have sought for mines of gold 
amidst the heights of fame, .and he was now rerluced to the necessity 
of digging for it in an obscure and dreary level. It is well known that 
Mr, PJunket had at the time entertained the intention of going to the 
EnglishBar, in con^quence of the exportation of the legislature; but 
the cautious timidity of his advisers induced him to cibandon the idea. 

I am not avyare whether Mr. Bushe had ever proposed to himself an 
abandonment of a country, from which true genius must have been 
teinjited to l)(‘Come an absentee. But it is likely that lb’s pecuniary 
circumstances, which in consequence^ of his sjiontaneous generosity in 
)>a)ing olf his father’s debts (his own scum' of duty had ri'iuhTcd them 
th’lits of honour in his mind) were at this period extremely contracted, 
must lia\e pieventi’d liim from engaging in so adventurous an cntcr- 
prize. 'I'o him individually, however, if the Union was accompanied 
with nnny evils, it was also attended with eoiintervailing benefits, 
llaj. the Irish Parliament been permitted to exist, Mr. Bushe would, 
ill all probability, have continued in opposition to the governmciU, 
upon (juestions to which much importance would have beim annexed. 
Catholic emancipation, which is now^ not only innocent, but in the 
mind of almost every enlightened man has b(‘Coine indisp(*nsable, 
would have been regarded as pregnant with danger to the .state. Mr. 
Bushe, I am satisfied, could never have brought himself to resist what 
his own instincts must have taught him to be due to that justice which 
he would have considered as paramount to expediency. Many ob- 
stacles would have stood in die w'ay of a sincere reconciliation with the 
government, and he could not afford to play the part of Fabriciii.s. 
Whetlier the arguments vvliich Lord Castlereagh Rftew so wc'll how to 
apply, and before which, in the estimate of the House of Commons, 
all the eloquence of Grattan was reduced into a magnificent evapora- 
tiorf, would have prevailed upon Mr. Bushe, as they did with the ma- 
jority of the Irish members, it is unnecessary to conjecture ; but un- 
questionably had not the Union passed, he must have abandoned his 
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political opinions before he could have been raised to olYice, When, 
however, that measure was carried, a compromise became easy, and 
was not, in my opinion, dishonourable. Accordingly, although he 
had opposed the government on the measure which they had most at 
heart, their just sense of his talents induced them to offer him the 
place of Solicitor-General, to which he was promoted in thirteen years 
after he had boon called to the Bar. That office he has since held, 
and rendered the most important services to the minister, without 
perhaps, at the same time, over having been guilty of any direct dere- 
liction of bis former opinions. He was placed indeed in rather an em- 
barrassing corulition ; for Ins associate, or rather his spj)erintendent in 
office, Mr. Saurin, was conspicuous for his hatred to the Roman Catholic 
cause, of vvliich Mr. Busbe had been, and still professed himself, the earnest 
friend. This antipathy to the Roman Catholics formed the leading, 1 ni-iy 
say the only fc.'fture. ii\ the political character of Sauein, vvho had simpli- 
fied the theory of Government in Ireland, by almost making its perfec- 
tion consist in the opjft-es.sioii ofa majority of its people. Busbe, on the 
other hand, had olien declared, that he considered tin- g eneral degra- 
dation of so large a class ot' tin* community as incoinjiatiblc with 
national folicily. 'Diis difli n ina* of opinion is said to liave produced 
a want of cordiality hotwetm tlu' two servants of the crown : Bushe, 
however, with all his liberality of feeling (and I have no doubt that his 
professions were entirely siiuore), vas of inliuitely more luse to the 
government than Saurin could ])ossihly have been, when the suppres- 
sion of the lh)nian Catholic hoard was resolved upon, 'fhe latter 
upon tin* trial of the delegates cxlnhited a sombre virulence, wdiich was 
calculated to excite wonder rather tlian conviction. Its gloomy ani- 
mosity was without a ray of elofpienco. But the S»)]icitor-Gcneral 
produced a very dilferent eflect. lie stood before the jury as the ad- 
vocate of the C'atholic cause, to suppress the Roman Catholic hoard. 
I’he members of that body had been designated as miscreants by Mr. 
Saurin (that learned gentleman appears to be averse to any circum- 
locutory form of phrase) ; — the Solicitor-General called them his 
friends. With a consummate wile he professed himstdf ilu* cliampion 
of t!ie people, andputfo’ih all his ardour in insisting upon the neces- 
sity of concession to six millions of men. I'o the utterance of these 
sentiments, which astonished Mr. Saurin, he annexed the full power of 
his wonderful delivery. His countenance bc'canic inllaincd ; his voice 
assumed all the varieties of its most impassioned intonation ; and his 
person was informed and almost elevated by the consciousness of the 
noble thoughts which he was inforcing, for the ]>urpose of investing 
the very fallacies \^hicl 1 he intended to inculcate with the splendid sem-« 
blanees of truth. Af-cr having v\rought his hearers to a species of en- 
tlmsiasm, and .alarmed the Attorney-General by declaring, with an at- 
titude almost as noble as the sentiment wl/ich it was intended to set offi 
that he would throw the constitution to his Catholic countrymen as 
wddely open as his fJWn breast, he suddenly turned back, and after one 
of those pauses, the effect of wdiich can be felt by those only wdio 
have been present upon such occasions, in the name of those very 
principles of justice wdiich he had so powerfully laid down, he implored 
the jury to suppre.'S an institution in tlie country, wdiich he asserted to 
be the greatest obstacle to the success that measure, for the attain- 
ment of whicli it liad been ostensibly established. 
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The eloquence of Air. Bushc, assisted by certain contrivances lie- 
hind the scenes, to which government is, in Dublin, occasionally ob- 
liged to resort, produced the intended elfect. I doubt not that a jury 
so properly compounded (the panel of which, if not suggested, was at 
least revised) would have given a verdict for the crown, although Mr. 
Ilushe had never addressed them. But the government stood in need 
of something more th.in a mere verdict. It was necessary to give 
jdaiisibility to their proceedings, hnd they found it in the oratory of 
this distinguished advocate. Is it not a little surprising th:>it Air, 
Bushc should, in de.spite of the vigour of his exertions against the 
Catholic board, and their success, ha\e still rctanu'd bis popularity.^ 
It would be natural that such services as he conferred upon the minis- 
try, which appeared so much at vaiiance with tlio inunests, and in 
wdiich lie acted a part so diametrically in opposition to the passions of 
the people, should haVe generated a feeling of antipathy against him 
But the event was otherwise. He had previously ingratiated himself 
so much in the general liking, and so liberal an allovvaiice was made 
for the urgency of the circumstances in which lie was placed, that he 
retained the favour not only of the better classes among the Boniaii 
Catholics, but did not lose the partialities of tlu* populace itself. At 
all events, the benefits lie rendered to the goviTinnent were most mc- 
terial, and gave him the strongest claims upmi tlunr gratitude, 

AnotluT remarkable instance occurred not very long ago, of the value 
of such a man to the Irish adininistralion, and it is the more deserving 
nfuKJition, as it is connected w'iib circuinstanct s wbieli baveexcited no 
iiiconsidorabh* interest in the House of Cannnions, and brought Mr. 
Plunki't and his rival into an iiniiK diate and lionourable eonipetitioii. 

I albub' to the case of the Chief Baron OXjrady, when Ik* set up a claim 
to nominate to the olHce of clerk of the pleas in the Court of Bxclit*- 
<juer ill Ireland, 'flie pri/e for which the learned Judge was adven- 
turing was a gr(*a*t one, and well w'orth the tiaring experiment for 
wdiieh he exposed himself to the penuan<‘iU iruhgnation of the govern- 
ment, 'I'he salary of the office was to be counted by thousands, and 
the Chief Baron thought that it would be as conducive to the public 
iiitercsls, and as consist(*ut vNith the jmre administration of justice, that 
be should ajipoint one of bi« own family to fill the vacancy which liad 
occurred, as tliat the local ministry of Ireland should make the ajipomt- 
meiit. 'The matter wais brought liefore parlia neut ; and much was said, 
though J think unjustly, upon the ambitious cupidity of his pretensions. 
The right of nomination was mad« the subject of legal proceedings 
by the Crown, and the Attorney- (general, Mr. Sauriu, thought proper 
to controvert the claims of tin* Chief Baron in tin* shape of a nar-^ 
ran/Oy which was considered a har.-»h and vexatious course by the friends 
of the learned Judge, in order to^ascertain tlu* naked question of right. 
I’he latter secured .Mr. Blunket as his advocate. lie had been his 
early friend, and had contributed, it v^as said, to raise him to (he place 
of Solicitor when he was himself appointed to that of Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and had lived with him upon terms of the most familiar inter- 
course. It was stated, but I cannot auswxr for the truth of the geiK'ral 
report, that he sent him a fee of three hundred pounds, whicli Mr. 
Phmkot returned, hut wJiicli the Chief Baron’s knowledge ol human 
nature (and no mail is move deeply read in it) insisted upon his accept- 
ing — partly [lerhaps because he dltf not wish to he encunihered with an 
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unrcmuncralcd obligation, and no doubt because he was convinced, as 
every lawyer is by liis proiessional experience, that the greatest talents 
stand in need of a pecuniary excitation, and that the emotions of friend- 
ship must be stimulated by that sense of duty which is imposed by the 
actual perception of gold. I am sure that Mr. Plunkct would have 
strained his mind to the utmost pitch, without this additional incentive, 
upon behalf of his learned friend ; b\it still the Chief Baron exhibited 
his accustomed sagacity, in insisting upon the payment of a fee. This 
was a great cause. The best talents at the Bar were arrayed upon 
both sides. Tlie issue was one of the highest importance, and to wdiich 
the legislature looked forward with anxiety. The character of one of 
the chief judges of the land was in some degree at stake, as well as the 
claims wliicb be had so enterprisingly advanced ; and every circum- 
stance conspired to impart an interest to the proceedings, wdiich docs 
not lrc(piently arise. Mr. Saurin stated the case for the crowm with 
his usual solemriity*.and deliberation, and with Lint accuracy and sim- 
plicity which render 'him so valuable an advocate in a court of 
equity. He was follovvctl by Mr. Plunket. One is apt :o think tliat 
“ an ancient grudge,’^ or at •least a rivalry, akin to it, must have sub- 
sisted between them. Saurin had succeeded to the office of Attorney- 
General upon the resignation of Mr. Plunkct, when, as it was under- 
stood at the time, he relinquished his place at the express desire ol’ the 
Grenville jiarty. He could not but feel some emotions of regret ana- 
logous to the corrosions of jealousy, when lie saw the golden harvest 
whicli he might have reaped, accumulating for fifteen yi'ars in the 
granary of another. It is also likely that lie entered warmly into tlie 
feelings of his client, and thought that an unfair mode oi‘ proceed- 
ing had been adopted in his regard. But from whatever cause 
or motive it might have arisen, he exhibited in his reply that tierce 
spirit of sarcasm which he has not yet fully displayed in tlie House 
of Commons, though it is one of the principal ingredients in his 
eloipience. flis metaphors arc generally sneers, and his llowers 
of speech are the aconite in full blow. He did not omit the ojipurtu- 
nity of falling upon hn political antagonist, in whom he left many a sear, 
which, though half-healed, arc visible to the present day. His oration 
w^as as much a satire as an argument, and exhibited in tlicir perfection 
the various attributes of his mind. The impression wliich he left upon 
th<* Court was deep, but that which was made upon the mind of Mr, 
Saurin was more lasting. Plunket protested that he meant liim no 
offimee ; but Saurin felt a poignafit resentment at what he considered 
an affront, and, until very recently, all interchange of ordinary salu- 
tation ceaFcd between them. Bubhe, as Solid lor-General, had to reply, 
and lie felt the importance of the occasion, and the magnitude of the 
task; but he also felt the inspiring qmscioiisncss of his equality to its 
discharge. Plunket was his intimate friend, and they both admired 
and esteemed each other. The coirpetition between Saurin and Plunkct 
w'as that of power, while tliat between Plunket and Bushe was the more 
exalted and generous rivalry of mind. But the latter was sensible that, 
holding an inqiortant office under the Crowm, and being bound to as- 
sert its rights, and to prefect and vindicate his colleague, it was neces- 
sary that he sliould usf' little forbearance in his retaliation. His ora- 
torical ambition, too, was in all probability powerfully excited by the 
sentiment of emulation, and he accordingly exerted all the resources 
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of Ills intellect in the contest. His speed) was a masterpiece; and in 
the ireneral opinion, in tliose parts of it which ))iincipally consisted of 
declamatory vituperation, he won the palm from his competitor. He 
was pure, lofty, dignified, and generously impassioned. If his reason- 
ing was'not so subtle and condensed, it was more guileless and 2)cr- 
siiasivo, and his delivtay far more impressive and of a higher and more 
commanding tone. A very accurate anjl cold-blooded observer would 
have perceived, perhaps, in the speech of Mr. Phinket a deeper current 
of thought and a more vigorous and comprehensive intellect : but tRe 
great proportion of a large assembly w’ould have preferred the clo- 
(jiicncc of Bushe. The true value of it cannot be justly estimated by 
any particular cpiotations, as the chief merit of all his Speeches consists 
in the unity and proportion of the whole, rather than the beauty 
and perfection of the details. 

The great reputation obtained by Mr. Plunket in the House* of (com- 
mons, and which has given him a sw'ay so much rnojg important, and 
a station so much more valuable than any professional elevation, no 
matte*- how exalted, can bestow^ must have oljen* excited in the mind 
of Mr. Hiishe, as well as in his admirers, a feeling of regret that he 
did not offer himself as a candidate for a seat in the Imperial parlia- 
ment. It has frequently been a subject of disquisition, whether he 
would not have been equal to the most eloquent of the Irish members 
- -perhaps the ablest man in the whole House ; — and he has been re- 
peatedly urged, both by Government and his own immediate friends, 
to inzke the experiment. A certain spirit of prudence, which in a 
person so endowed borders on timidity, and the apprehension that his 
business at the Bar miglit be affected by the necessity of attt‘nding the 
House of Commons, induced him to resist all the precarious allurements 
of fame held out by a prospect wh^h he justly, perhaps, considered 
less golden than bright. Upon a^recent occasion, however, he was 
upon the point of engaging in this new career — the only one, perhaps, 
which can he regarded as worthy of J)i.s abilities. Upon the deatli of 
Mr. Grattan, which produced a vacancy in the rcpreseniation of Dub- 
lin, he was solicited to stand for tliat city. I'licn* can be little doubt 
that even the Orangemen of the Corporation, wedded as they are w'ith 
such invetcAte tenacity to opinions so different from the political sen- 
timents of Mr. Bushe, w ould, from a feeling of national pride, in which 
with a somewhat singular inconsistency they occasionally indulge, have 
united with the Uonuiii Catholics in his support, and that he would 
have been returned w^ithout a contest. But the ambition of Mr. Bushe 
yielded to the reverence which lie cherished for the memory of the il- 
lustrious' person whom he was solicited to succeed, and accordingly he 
declined putting himself into competition with the son of Henry Grat- 
tan. This noble sacrifice at the grave of his 'departed friend was an 
unavailing one : the w^ortby corporators of Dublin selected a pei son in 
every resjiect well qualilicd to represent both their principles and under- 
standings, and the mantle of the great patriot dropped from the chariot 
of his fame upon the shoulders of Master Ellis. 

It is the opinion of all those who have had the opportunity of hearing 
Mr. Bushe, that he would have made a very great ligurc in the English ' 
House of Commons ; and for the purpose of enabling those wlio have 
not heard him to form an estimate of the likelihood of his success in 
that assembly, and of the frame and character of his eloquence, a gc- 
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neral delineation of this accomplished advocate may not be inappro- 
priate. The first circumstance which offers itself to the mind of any 
man who recals the recollection of Biishe, in order to furnish a descrip- 
tion of his rhetorical attributes, is his delivery. In bringing the re- 
membrance of other speakers of eminence to iny coutempiation, their 
several faculties and endowments present themselves in a different 
order, according to the proportions of excellence to each other which 
they respectively bear. In thinking, for example, of Mr. Fox, the 
' torrent of his vehement and overwhelming logic is first before me . . . 
if I should pass to his celebrated antagonist, 1 repose upon the majesty 
of his amplification. 'Fhe wit of Sheridan, the blazing imagination and 
tlie fantastic drollcny of Curran, the forensic and simple vigour of 
Erskino, and the r.i])id, versatile', and ince.^sant intensity of Plimket — 
are the fust associations wdiich connect them.sehcs with their respective 
names, lint there is no one peculiar faculty of mind whicJi suggests 
itself in the lii*st 'iistance as tlie characteristic oi* "Vlr. Bnshc, and which 
presses into the van of his (pialilications as a publ> speaker. The 
corporeal image of tficman himself is brought at once into the memory. 
I do not think of any one distinguishing attribute in the shape of a single 
intellectual abstraction — it is a picture that I have befori* me. 

There is a certain rhetorical heroism in the expression of his conn- 
tcnanco, when enlightened and inflamed, which I have not witnessed in 
the faces of other men, I'he phrase may, pi'ih.ips, appear too extra- 
vagant and Irish ; hut those w'ho have Ins physiognomy in their recol- 
lection will not tliink that the word is inapplicable. The complexion 
is too sanguineous and ruddy, but has no murkiness or impurity in its 
flush; it is indicative of great fuhu'ss, but at llu' same lime of great 
vigour of temperament. The forehead is more lofty than expansive, 
and suggests itself to be the residence of an elevated rather than of a 
comprehensive mind. It is not so much “ the dome of thought” as 
“ the palace of the soul.” It has none of the deep furrows and intellec- 
tual indentures which are observable in the forehead of Plunket, but 
is smooth, polislu 1, and marble, 'fhe eyes are large, globular, and 
blue; extremely animated with idea, but without any of that diffusive 
irradiation whicli bt'longs to the expression of g('nius. i’hey are filled 
with a serene light, but have not much brilliancy or fire’. The mijul 
within them seems, however, to be all activity and life, and to combine 
a singular mixture of intensity and deliberation, 'flie nose is lightly 
arched, and with sidficient breadth of the nostrils (which physiogno- 
njists consider as a type of eU>([ucnce) to furnish the associations of 
daring and oi’powx'r, and terminates with a delicacy and chiseled elegau'^e 
of pro[)ortion, in which it is easy to discover the polished irony and re- 
fined satire in which he is accustomed to indulge. But the mouth is 
the most remarkable iPeature in iiis countenance : it is endowed with 
the greatest variety of senlimnnt, and contains a rare assemblage of 
oratorical qualities. It is characteristic of force, firmness, and preci- 
sion, and is at once affable and commanding, proud and kind, tender 
and impassioned, accurate and vehement, generous and sarcastic, and 
is capable of the most conciliating softness and the most impetuous ire. 
let there is something artificial about it from a lurking consciousness 
of its own expression. Its smile is the great instrument of its effects, 
but appears to bo too systematic ; yet it is susceptible of the nicest gra- 
dations : it merely flashes and distq>pears, or, in practised obedience to 
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tlie will, streams over tlio whole countenance in a broad and perm anent 
illumination: at one moment it just passes over the lips, and dies at 
the instant of its birth; and at another bursts out in an exuberant and 
ovei flowing joyousness, and seems caught in the fulness of its hilarity 
from tlie face of Comus himself Jhit it is 'io satire that it is princi- 
pally and most eftcctually applied. It is the glitter of the poisoned 
sneer that is levelled at the heart. Tlie man who is gifted nith these 
powers of physiognomy is, naturally enough, dmost too prodigal 
their use: and a person who watched Mr. Busle'* would perceive that 
he frequently employed tlu' abundant resources of his countenance in- 
stead of the riches of his mind. ^Vith him, indeed, a look is often 
sufficient for all purposes : it 

Coincys a hlicl in a frown, 

And ummIvs a reputation down. 

There is a gentleman at the Irish liar, Mi-. Henry De^n(‘<Jrady, one 
of whose eyes he has himself designated as “ his jury s^^e and, indeial, 
from his frequent application of its ludicrous qiuJifications, which the 
learned gentleman often substitutes in tlie \flace of argument, e\en 
wheie argument might he olniously employed, has ac([uircd a sort of 
jirofessional distortion, of v\lueh he appears to he somewhat singularly 
proud. Mr. Biishe does not, it is true, rely so much upon this sjiecics 
of ocular logic ; but ovcai he, with all his good taste, carries it to an 
extreme. It never amounts to the hiiflbonery of the old school of 
Irish barristers, who were addicted t<' a strange compound of tragedy 
and farce; but still it is vicious from its excess. 

'file ])ort and attitude of Mr. Busbc arc as well suited to the pur- 
poses of impressiveness as his countenance and its (‘xpr(\ssion. His 
t form, indeed, is rather too corpulent and heaN}, and if it were not 
concealed in a great degree by his gown, would he coiisiflercd ungainly 
and inelegant. His stature is notabo\e the niKhlle si/e ; but Ins chest 
is wide and expansi\e, and lends to bis figure an aspect of sedatene.ss 
and strength. In describing the ablest of bK infernal senate, Milton 
has particularly mentioned the breadth of his “ Atlantian .slioulders.’’ 
The .same circumstance is specified by Homer in his picture of Ulys- 
ses ; and hc^vever many speakers of eminoina* have overcome the di**.- 
advantages of a w^eak and slender configuration, it cannot lx* doubted 
that \vc a^ociate w'ith dignity and wisdom an accoin|)anlnient of mas- 
siveness and power. Ilis gesture is of the first order, ft is finished 
and rounded with that perfect care, which the orators of antiquity 
bestowed upon the extc ’iial graces of eloquence, and is an illustration 
ol the justice of the observation made by the master of them all, that 
action was not only the chii'f ingredient, but almost tin* ('xclusivc con- 
stituent" of excellence in his miraculous art. '^'liere is unquestionably 
much of that native elegance about it, which is to the body what fancy 
and imagination are the mind, and which no efforts of the nio%t la- 
borious diligence can acquire. But the heightening and additions of 
deep study are apparent. The most minute particulars are attended 
to. So far indeed has an observance of effect been carried, that in 
serious obedience to the ironical precept of the satirist, he wears a large- 
gold ring, which is frequently and ostentatiously displayed upon his 
weighty and commanding hand. But it is the voice of this fine speaker, 
which contains the master-spell of his perfections. I have already men- 
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tioncd its extraordinary attributes, and indeedit must4>c actually beard 
in order to form any appreciation of its effects. 

It must be acknowledged by the admirers of Mr. Bushe that his de- 
livery constitutes bis chief merit as an advocate, for his other powers, 
however considerable, domot keep pace with it. His style and diction 
arc remarkably perBpicuous and clear, but are deficient in depth. He 
has a remarkable facility in tlu' use of simple and iineJaboratcd expres- 
sion, and every word drops of its own accord into that part of the 
sentence to wliich it most properly belongs. The most accurf^te car 
could not easily detect a single harshness, or one inharmonious con- 
currence of sounds in the course of his longest and least premeditated 
spt'cch. But at the same time, there is some want of power in his 
phraseology, which is not either very original or picturesque. He in- 
dulg(‘s little in his imagination, fiom a dread, perhaps, of falling into 
tliose ert’o/s to which his countrymen '^re so prone, by adventuring 
iqion the heigbts^which overhang them. But T am at the same time in- 
clined to suspect that nature has not conferred that faculty in great ex- 
cellence upon him; aiv occasiontil flash gleams for a moment over his 
thoughts, but it is less tlie lightning of the imagination than the warm 
exhalation of a serene and meteoric fancy, (airian, with all his im- 
perfections, w'ould frcMpiently redeem the obscurity of his language hy 
a single expression, that threw a wide and ])iercing ilJiiminatioii far 
around him, and left a track of splendour upon tlie memory of nis 
audience whicli was slow to pass away ; but, if Bnshe has avoided the 
defects into which the ambition and (‘uthusi isni of CnriMn wen' .ac- 
customed to hurry him, he has not approf.ehed him m richness of dic- 
tion, or in tliat elevation of thought, to which tliat great sju'aker had 
the ])ower of raising his licarers with himself. He was often “ led 
astray,” but it was “by light from Heaven.” On the other hand, the 
more l(‘vel and subdued cast of thinking and of phrase whicli Iiave 
been adopted by Mr. Bushe, are bettcT suited to cases of daily occur- 
rence ; and I own that I should prefer him for my advocate in any 
transaction which required the art of cx])osilion, and the elucidating 
quality wliicli is so important in the conduct of ordinary affairs. JIc 
has the power of simplifying in the highest degree. He evolves with a 
surprising facility the most intricate facts from the most embarrassing ’ 
complication, and reduces in a moment a chaotic heap of incongruous 
materials into symmetry and order. In what is called “ iho^narration” 
in discourses upon rhetorick, his talent is of the lirst rank. He clari- 
fies and methodises every topic upon which h? dwells, and makes the 
obscurest ^abject perspicuous and transparent to the dullest mind. 

HI> wit is perfectly gentlemanlike and pure. It is not so velicment. 
and sarcastic as that of Plunket, nor does it grope tor pearls, like the 
imagination of Curran, in the midst of foulness and ordure. It is full 
of siijooth mockery and playfulness, and dallies with its victim with a 
sort of feline elegance and giace. But its gripe is not the less deadly 
for its procrastination. His wit has more of the qualities of raillery 
than of imagination. He does not accumulate grotesi^ue images to- 
gether, OFSurprise by the distance of the objects between which he dis- 
covers an analogy. He has nothing of that spirit of w'him which per- 
vaded the oratory of Curran, and made his mind apjpear at moments 
like a transmigration of Hogarth. Were a grossly ludicrous similitude 
to offer itself to him, he would at once discard it US' incompatible with 
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that cliastis<|d and subjugated ridicule in which alone he permits him- 
self to indulge. But from this circumstance he draws a considerable 
advantage. The mirth of Curran was so broad, and the convulsion of 
laughter, which by his personations (for his delivery often bordered 
upon a theatrical audacity) lie never failed, whenever he thought pro- 
per, to produce, disqualified his auditors and himself for the more sober 
investigation of truth. His transitipns, therefore, were fri'quently too 
abrupt ; and with all his mastery over his art, and that Protean quality 
by which he passed with an astonishing and almost divine liidtTty into 
every different modification of style and thought, a just gradation from 
the extravagance of merriment to the depth of pathetic emotion could 
not always be preserved. Bushe, on the other liaiul, never finds it 
difficult to recover himself. Whenever he deviates from tliat sobriety 
which becomes the discussions of a court of justice, he retraces his 
steps and returns to seriousness again, not only with perfect ('as(‘, but 
without even leaving a perception of the change, *"1118 maniK'v is ad- 
mirably chequered, and the various topics winch lie eni])loys, erit(*r 
into each other by such gentle and dclici:^e (legrees, that all the parts 
of his speech bear a just relation, and are as well projiorlioncd as the 
several limbs of a fine statue to tlie general composition of the wliole. 
This unity, which in all the , rts rests ujion the same sound principles, 
is one of the chief merits of Mr. Bushe as a public speaker. 

I’lierc is a fine natural vein of generous seiitiinciit running through 
his oratory. It has often been said that true elo(|uen(‘e could not exist 
in the absence of good moral qualities. In opposition to this maxim 
of ethical criticism, the example of some highly gifted but vicious men 
has been appealed to; but it must be remembered, in the first place, 
that most of those whose deviations from good conduct are considered to 
afibrd a practical refutation of this tenet (which was laid dowm by tin; 
greatest orator of antiqViity) were not engaged in the discussion of pri- 
vate concerns, in wliicb, generally speaking, an appeal to moral feeling 
is of most frequent occurrence ; and in the next place, there can be little 
doubt, that although a series of vicious indulgences may have adul- 
terateft their natures, they must have been endoweil with a lafgc por- 
tion of generous instinct. However their moral vision might have 
been gAdiially obscured, they could not have been born blind to tliat 
sacred light which they knew liow to describe so well. Nay more: I 
will vtmture to affirm, that, in their moments of oratorical enthusiasm, 
they must have been virtuous men. As the best amongst us fall into 
occasional error, so In the spirit of lenity to that human nature to which 
we ourselves belong, we should cherish the hope that there are few in- 
deed so bad, as not in imagination at least to relapse at intervals to 
better sentiment and a nobler cast of thought. However the fountains 
of the heart may have been dried»and parched up, I'noiigh must at least 
remain to shew that there had been a living spring within them. At 
all events tlicre can be no eloquence without such an imitation of virtue, 
as to look as beautiful as the original from which the copy is made. 
Mr. Bushe, 1 confidently believe, bears the image stamped upon his 
breast, and has only to feci there, in order to give utterance to these 
sentiments which give a moral dignity and elevation to his speeches. 
His whole life, at least, is in keeping with his oratory ; and any one who 
heard him would be justly satisfied that he had been listtuiing to a high- 
minded, amiable, and honourable man. The following e.xtract from 
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oi^ of his best speeches will illustrate the (|uality to which I have 
alluded, as well as furnish a favourable example ol‘ the general tone of 
his eloquence. lie is describing the forgiveness of a husband ; and, as 
tl)is article has already exceeded the hounds whicli J had prescribed to 
myself, I shall conclude with it. “It requires obdurate and habitual 
vice and practisc'd depravity to overbear the natural workings of the 
human heart : this unfortunate woyian had not strength farther to re- 
sist. She had been seduced, she had been depraved, her soul was 
burdenr^with a guilty secret ; but she was young in crime and true to 
nature. She coidd no longer hear the load of her own conscience — she 
was overpowered by the generosity of an injured husband, more keen 
than any reproaches — she was incapacitated from any further dissimu- 
lation ; she flung herself at his feet. ‘ I am iinwortliy,’ she exclaimed, 
‘of such tenderness and such goodness — it is too late — tlie villain has 
ruined me and dishonoured you : I am guilty.’ — Gentlemen, J told 
you 1 should confine g[iyself to facts ; I ha\ i* ‘'•earcely made an observa- 
tion. 1 will not affront my client’s ease, nor >eur feedings, nor my 
own, by common-placing* u^on the topic of the plaintiffs sufferings. 
You arc Cliristiaus, men : your hearts must describe for me ; I can- 
not — I affect not humility in saying that 1 cannot ; no advocate can — as 
I told you, your hearts must be the advocates. Conceive this un- 
happy nobleman in the bloom of life, surrounde'd witli every comfort, 
exalted by high honours and distinctions, enjoying great property, the 
proud pro])rietor, a few hours bi fore*, of what he thought an innocent 
and an amiable w-oman, the happy father of (hildren wliom he loved, 
and loved the more as the children of a wife whom he adored— precipi- 
tated in one hour into an abyss of misery which no language can re- 
present, loathing his rank, dcsj)ising his wealth, cursing the youth 
and health that promised nothing but the ]>rotracti()n of a v’ rc^tched 
existence, looking round upon every W’orldly object with disgust and 
despair, and finding in this coinplicated woe no principle of consola- 
tion, except the consciousness of not having deserved it. Smote to 
the earth, this unhappy man forgot not his character: — he raised llie 
guilty jftid lost ^jenitent from his feet : he left Ikt punishuK'nt to Iht 
conscience and to Heaven; her pardon he reserved to himself: the 
tenderness and generosity of his nature prom])te(I him to instant mercy 
— ho forgave her — he prayed to God to forgive her ; lie told her that 
she should be restored to the protection of her father, that until then 
her secret shotdd be preserved and her feelings respected, and tliat her 
fall from lionour should he as easy as it niigliF; hut there was a 
forgiv'oncss for which supplicated, and which lie sternly refused : 
he refused that forgivTness which implies the meanness of the person 
who dispenses it, and which renders the clemency valueless because it 
makes the man despicable : he icfused to take back to his arms the 
tainted and faithless woman who had betrayed him : ho refused to 
expose himself to the scorn cf the world and his own contempt : — he 
submitted to misery ; lie could not brook dishonour. 

Not €» — Since the above article was written, Mr. Bushc has been 
raised to the office of Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, in conse- 
quence of the j’t{>?onatio7? of Mr. Downes, who has at last proved him- 
self possessed of the Christian virtue which Mr. Bushe used to say 
was the only oni' he wanted. 
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A Letter from Mons. le Vicomti* de L to Mons. C. de V , in Paris. 

From the French MS. 

It has been often remarked by travellers, that nothing is known of 
the English till they are seen in their true clement, (as their James I. 
used to call it,) tn the comitry — in those mansions, parks, gardens, par- 
sonages, and cottages, w’hich geiif the beautiful surface of their isle, 
and announce at once the indepeiidcnci , and the atHuen^rf**ind the 
taste of its inhabitants. You may imagim , therefore, that I joyfully 
availed myself of an opportmuty which offered of observing their 

country life, by accepting an invitation from Sir C B 

(whom you remember at Paris) to pass a week at In’s seat in the county 

of E -, about seven leagues from Iiondon. ff'he family i.s among 

tbe most respectable and ancient of the English gentjry ; — a class of 
admirable worth and most imjmrtant influence in the country. We 
have nothing corresponding to them exactly^ well w'ould it be for 
France if we bad. They arc the connecting link between the liigh 
aristocracy and the mere commoner — tHeir root deeply embedded in 
the healthy soil of the people — their branches shading and ornamenl- 
jng proudly the higher institutions of the country, and often affording 
protection and appui to the throne itself. They are not poor and 
proud barons and manpiiscs, with barren titles, pensions from the civil 
list, and privileges enjoyed at the expense of trade and of husbandry ; 
but independent f^e/ifleweti, unpaid and active magistrates, diligent 
inemliors of parliament, zealous promoters of county and local interests, 
luinters without oppression, friends of the poor, patrons of the church. 
The ancestors of my friend Sir C. B. have represented their county 
in Parliament twenty-five times wdthiii two hundred years; and the 
present Iiead of tlie family only lately retired, fiom a desire ot* repose, 
and because he left his seat to a linn fneiul of his own principles. 
The family mansion stands at one end of a noble park, full ot flue 
timber, planted by his great grandfather. 'Fhe park is contiguous to 

the old and venorahle forests of E and II , whose oaks 

areas ancient as the Conqueror, and of which my ffiend Sir C. 
is ono,^of the Verderors, or keepers. I'he forests of England were, 
.like those of France, originally places of regal pastime, s(‘t apart by 
royal Niinrods many centuries ago, with tyrannical disregard of the 
property and rights of the tenants of the soil. But as the free spirit 
of the boasted English Common Iaiw lias prevailed over tbe arbitrary 
customs of the Forest Codes — as property lias become more valuable, 
and secured by laws better ascertained — as wblvcs and bears have been 
extirpated, and even stags and foxes are less in vogue than formerly, tlie 
royal authority over the forests, has become little more than nominal ; 
the real guardianship of them has fallen into the hands of the neigh- 
bouring .9 and ^Squires, who, either by permission of Ihc Crown 

or by continued encroaclimcnts on its prerogatives, have acquired the 
whole benefit and property in the few rights of forest which arii 

still existing. In the forest of E the V'^erderors (keepers of tJie 

Tcrt — greensward ) are even elected by the freeholders of the district, in 
the same manner as Justices of the peace formerly were, and as Mem- 
bers of Parliament now are, or ought to be, according to and — , 
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In fact, tlic oppressive pageantry of the Royal Hunt lias long been 
disused in J'lni’Iand —George III. used to Ibilow his stag-hounds like 
a plain coiiutr)-s«piirc — and the King of England could not shew his 

magnificent brotlicr of W g, when in this country, a single spot 

where he could trample on liis jieasaiit’s harvt'st, and drive boars over 
his vineyards, in the true style? of the German potentate. Their chief 
pnrjiose l^eing thus at an end, the forests have d(?ereased in extent and 
grandeur much more rapidly than oiirs in France; where, to say nothing 
of oth<?^i‘* '"‘uses, the Grand Ft w//r and master of the royal hunt still 
hold a splendid rank among the ancient ornaments of the monarchy. 
If you were not such a fervent admirer of the xtni/v cour and all its 
systems, you might agree with me tliat a free English forest is all the 
pleasanter and the more lovely from the absence of all associations of 
barbarous slavery and op})ressive ferocity in its green glades and lovely 
wildernesses. •(Oppression lias, in fa^ t, no more place in tliesc sylvan 
retirements tliaif in -the umbrageous wilds of wooded America, where 
man walks abroad in all that unfettered energy spirit to which your 

friend, M. de C m?ght reconcile even you by his eloquence. 

But enough of politics, whetlier du droit , or du ^iturhv, or du . 

I found on my arrival the family of the park, and the neighbouring 
gentlemen, busy in discussing and jireparing fora sort of fete ehampetre 
under their venerable forest oaks. The young ladies and young men 
were in a bustle, inviting frieiuls, ordering music, jdanning arrange- 
ments, appointing a patroness or (jueeu of the day, and joj^fully antici- 
pating this rende zvous of ruial festivity. The idea pli'ascd me much : 
it was national and a])pro])riat(‘, and the execution was in every way 
worthy of it. The custom, 1 learnt, was amuialj lia\ing b('('n established 
only a few years. The /(‘al and energy, and good humour with vvliich 
(‘very one took a part in the juxiparatory ope'rations, wore Ihghly amusing. 
One lady made flowers and bouquets — another learnt hunting-airs to 
play on tlic guitar — gra\ e members of parliament and clergymen witc 
riding about ordering a band, selecting a spot for the fete, writing to 
London for a - idebrated French-horn ydayer, arranging a programme 
of the proceedings, and settling the contributions of viands, fruits, 
wines, ^^c. which each family should contribute. At about one o’clock 
on tli(! day ajqioinled, the family coaches of the neighbouring wxjuires, 
filled witli laughing and happy young girls, and jinidc nt mothers, anil 
chaperones, might be seen moving towards the happy spot — a lovely 
and shady glade at the foot of a bold bill in tlic tliick of the forest. 
This hill commanded a prospect of unrivalled beauty, down the course 
of the biiiad and glittering 'J'hamcs, and over the green and distant 
hilhi of Surrey and Kent. Wc have no such prospect in France ; none 
so varied, so green, so cultivated, and so refreshing. This forest is 
equally unlike an/ of ours. Fontaiiichleau is more imposing, more 
magnilicent, and more tri.sic. St. Germain is dulncss and monotony 
itself to this varied and riant greenwood, where the deer trip merrily 
through the thickets, disturbed by no royal pifjnrurs^ wliere the paths 
wind beautifully in artless labyrinths, and every variety of bower and 
thicket invites ilu* wanderer with its natural and luxuriant freshness. 
The tVees, however, are not to be compared to the stately grandeur of 
our oake and beeches at Fontainebleau ; and the pines of the Jura are 
wanting. The party met on theTbrow of the hill ; and after enjoying 
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the prospect, the gentlemen liaiuh'd the ladies down tlie green slope* to 
the valley below, with that ar^'(ni^c)7ie}it nxuX deeornnt which aceonipany 
even pleasures in England. Proceeding down the thicket, a vast long 
table appeared through tlic trees, tastefully spread with cold viands of 
great delicacy and variety, fruits, dowers, vAinc, plate, china, glitter- 
inglike a feast it» a pantoniiine, with all the abundance of (k^rcs’ and 
Pomona's gifts. A lew dumea and cdiaficrs who had arrived early, 
were already scattered about in gay summer dresses under the trees. 
A tent was pitched to tlie left for the kit aen ; a kettle was boj^Iing on 
two sticks d r Egi/pficinir, the smoke curling up among^'The green 
boughs. The chariots and coaches were drawn up at a little distance. 

A piano-forte stood near the table, and Signor P vviili bis Erencli- 

liorn blew’ a welcome as the party arrived. The lady })atroness — la 
prcsidciUc — a young and pretty wife of oiu* of the neighhoui ing ge‘ntle- 
inen, took her seat : lu r spouse headed the table. I'he King was drunk 
with three limes thice, and acclamations of English Joyalty made the 
greenwood ring. The whole scene was a picti/(*for ilobbima, Mii'ris, 
or onr Lc Sueur — except (hat the last woijd have found no aquiline- 
nosf'd monarch to simper amorously at rfee rural goddesses. 'J'lie gay 
and various-coloured dresses, the graceful figures and smiling faces, 
the glittering table, the groups of nnal spectators, the liveried ser- 
vants, the smoking fire, the t(*nt, and tin* leafy canopy w aving its em- 
bowering shades over all, gave* the whole the air of a fairy dr(\im. It 
was Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream realized, without his 

and monsters — 'I'itania without her ass — Oberon and bis queen 
in high good-humour, and revellmg with a full court in light and inno- 
cent festivity, 'J'he dinner or collation w’as excellent — by no means, 
though rustic, like the feast of Baucis 

T.o huge orru* dc ilours fat convert jjniir terns rui'^ts 

D’un p('u (le Jail, dc fniils, ei dc'i dmjs dc C’cics. 

About forty pta-sons sat down. 'J’he wines wore admirable ; and 
the fruits almod equal to those of the Boulevards. Except the cir- 
cumstance' of the viands being* cold, no mgredi(*nt of an excellent 
English dinner was w'aming. Indeed the only fault ])orhnps 
that jhere was too much of rcthcrvhe and ])reparation, whicli g'ave 
some idea ('f ceremony ; but in England dinner, you know', is m ver 
an alfair of c fiance. Not that the Jkiglish are greati'i* goannainh than 
we are : the contrary, 1 believe, is tin' fact; but it is a part of the 
domestic sociability and union of tlieir habits to make evc'ry mc'ai a 
rendezvous for the scattered members of the family — and tins gives a 
certain air of cenunony and preparation to all meals. Breakfast, 
I fmd, is also an alfair of form in a large country-house ol the genuine 
English stamp. Round the hissing urn assemble all the fresh and gay 
morning faces of tlic household ; the pleasures of the preceding evening, 
or the plans of the present day, are discussed and arranged oyi'r smoking 
vastJS of tea and delicate paralh'lograms of toast. In some inoderu 
great houses it is indeed the fashion for Milord to diink his coffee in his 
library, and Miladi sips chocolate in her boudoir; while the young ladies 
loll over a novel with their green tea by their bed-sides. 

Belinda stJil her downy pillow prest, 

Her guardian sylph pf^^longM the balinv rest/* 

X 2 
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Visitors in tlio Ijousc are thus left to themselves till noon or dinner-time. 
You walk in the morning into a dreary deserted breakfast-room — the 
old hounds and parlour-dogs being the only inmates of the family who 
are stirring to give you a welcome. One visitor rings the bell for 
breakfast at one hour, another at another. This is adopted a good deal 
from us French. It is more convenient for those who have business or 
studies to attend to, and it suits well that morbid class of persons who 
like their own solitary thoughts, and also professed wits, who, being ex- 
pected to play a brilliant part at the dinner-table, like to refresh their 
spirits,^nd'gather up their bon-mots and anecdotes for the exhibition of 
the coming evening. But it is less comfortable, less sociable, less hos- 
pitable than the genuine old Fmglish breakfast ; and though, as you 
know, I am Parisitn de fond en cotnble, I yet like the English best when 
they are most national and least French. Mats loila un episode! 

Dinner being concluded, some of the ladies joined with Signor P.'s 
horn in making a pleasing concert, while a lew country-dances were ex- 
ecuted with all the light, )ess and grace of the “ moonlight elves” and fays 
who may be supposed to revel in these green shades. As the evening 
came on, an invitation was g ven by Lady B. to adjourn to the Park. 
This was readily accepted by the majority of the party. Coaches, 
chariots, and tilburies were instantly filled with fair forms and gallant 
cavaliers, and the cavalcade moved to the park. The carpet in the 
grand .salon was presently removed, the tables, couches, and ottomans 
displaced, and (piadrilles commenced wdth all the energy which English 
damsels, you know, display in all their mos^ernents. Both young men 
and maidens are now, you know, accomplished dancers quite d la 
Parisiennc — thanks to some of our arfi.ste.s wlio cam(‘ over in the train 
of King Quadrille. It is surprising liow wx'll the tmdulations of 
our elegant dance suit the stately forms of these fine Jni>lai.scjs : elle.s 
iiont Ics Trai(\s Dianes de la dan.se. They dance with sentiment and 
poetry — not like da (hand Opera. They have not the na- 

tural lightness and exquisite coquetry of our demoiselles — but they 
have a capacity which seizes every thing, and lays hold of the .spirit 
of every accomplishi 'cnt : they learn to dance, as they learn to riile, to 
play, to sing, to speak Italian — by rule and principle, — and tlujy are mis- 
tresses of tlie dance as they are of languages, au fond, aiid witli a'.com- 
pletcness and finish which is unequalled. In short, they mix iq) this me- 
chanical accomplishment with the sentiment and intellect which pervade 
their characters. Besides, Englishwomen and Englishmen, to be happy 
and agreeable in society, must have an hat — they must have quclque 
chose () faire- -they are awkward fainean.s, and cannot talk elocjuently 
about nothing. A quadrille, a waltz, a book, a game at cards, arc 
nccessarv to exclude ennui. Leave them entirely to their owm resources, 
and nine societies out of ten would (or ought to) acknowledge they were 
dreadfully ennuif — bored (as their phrase is). I hardly know a coterie 
of English with whom one could enjoy those delightful promenades of 
indolen9e and mirth which we used to enjoy with Madame la Comtesse 

lie C Mons. de A n, Madame de L , and the Marquis 

de V e, in the Bosquets of St. Cloud and Trianon — whfen we drove 

down in caiCches or rode on horseback, the carriage stocked with 
a few peaches and gateaux — nothing to do — nothing new to see — every 
flower and avenue known by hea|£ to us all ; no books, no wits, no 
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lions, and, what is more singular, no Immms; but our unadorned selves 
in iiigh spirits, with a quick and keen enjoyment of conversation ; fine 
eyes full of pleasure, without either sentiment or triumph — enjouamnt 
without aim ; and gaiety without eftbrt. But the English require 
getting up to be happy ; tliey must be stimulated by something which 
rouses some feeling or some talent : they are such people of mind 
and of sentiment, that they knaw' no enjoyment unless interested by 
something : they know nothing of the spont meous sparklinijjileasure* 
of spirits which bound only because nothing depresses ^TTem ; they 
must have a reason to be gay; — icc re([uirc a reason to be sad. En un 
7noty Us sarent Jouii'y inais its ne a iient pas s'amuser. “ JMnis plus dc 
metaplufsique” you exclaim. We kept up waltzes and (luadrilles with 
great spirit and detenninaiion till near midnight, when the party sepa- 
rated, and tlie carriages soon drove away. I went to my room, and 
enjoyed a lovely moon streaming over the basin, in the park, and 
pouring its masses of pale light through the yliades of the shuilibery. 
You see 1 am turned quite a Celadon amopg these nynij>hs. Yon will 
tell me, “ Never again say the Englisli ^re not gi///, after such a day as 
you describe.” “ No ; they are happii — never pay lequel des deux 
xavt inicuxy C vst a xous a deeidcr. 1 am delighted with this rural life; 

Elore, Echo, les Zephyrs et Icurs mollcs haleines, 

Le vord tapis dcs pres, et Pargent dcs fonlaines — 

not the h'ss agreeable, by the way, for being a sept hcves dr la capitate, 

I will w rite again when I have any thing to descrilie, and nothing to do. 


THE ROSE- HE I). 

From ^ German of Goethe. 

A ROSE, that blooniM the road-side by, 
Caught a young ^agranFs wanton eye ; 

The cinid was gay, the morn was clear. 

The child would sec the rose-bud near: 

He saw the blooming flower. 

IMy little rose, my rose-hud dear! 

My rose that blooms the road-side near! 

The child exclaim’d, “ My hands shall dare, 
Thcc, rose, from off* thy stem to tear;” 

The rose replied, “ Jf J have need. 

My thorns shall make thy tiiigers bleed — 
Thy rash design give o’er.” 

My htile rose, my rose-bud dear! 

My rose that blooms the road-side near! 

Begardless of its thorny spray. 

The child would tear tne rose away ; 

The rose bewail’d with sob and sigh, 

Bui all in vain, no help was nigh 
To quell the urchin’s power. 

My little rose, my ro.sc-bud dear! 

My rose that bloom’d the road-side near I 
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,, NO. VI. 

l>’n hero where Alpine holitiitles extend, 

1 sit me down :i pensive hour to spend. Goldsmith. 

As we drove towards Aavbeig on die road to Berne, every successive 
object pr(‘sented a change ot' cbaractcy from the villages and people of 
^Neuchatfd and tlie Pays do Vaud. It was evident we bad (putted the 
Vatfs (b’lT'iicli Switzerland), and were now in the heart of the 

Ovrwan c/mton of Berne. 'J'he ap})earancc, stature, costume, and 
looks of tlie y)eo]:'le, prese nted a marked dillert'nee : the men were taller, 
stpiarer, m|)re slrongU built, with an air of true Gorman scdatcncss and 
taciturnity H the women larg(‘ portly dairu's, witli their fair hair ])artcd 
across the forehead, ([ cannot say the “ aurea (|ua’ fallax retia tendit 
Amor,”) larg(^ hire grasdiopiicr wings to t« '*ir caps, a black velvet 
bodice, short stuff petiu'pats, thick ancles, and sii\er buckles on their 
shoes. Such is a Bertu'se beauty (for tlu'y arc? rcckonrd some of the 
finest women in SwilziMlandfi — a sort of rustic cpieen — a peasant- 
woman of Kiihens — with a clumsy kind of dignit}^, and a sort of 
j>oni4eroiis grace which is not very }n>jii(tnt or attr.ictivc’, at the same 
time that it is impossible to deny her the merit of good shape, fair 
qpmplexion, and arms and legs which render lier a most service- 
able helpmate to Ikm* husband in all agricultural employment, 'flie 
country around us was, in general, of tlie richc'st jiasture, the ver- 
dure of which I never saw e<[uallc‘d, exc(^]it m iMigland. fudc'ccl, the 
riej^ness of the lielcls, the? carefully compacted inc'losuros and hedge- 
row's, the checpiering of wood here and tliere iuler^persed, gave the 
country more resemblance to our own than any cli.strict 1 ewer saw on 
the continent. Had the broad barricu* of the Jura hcdiind us, and the 
glittering snow-tops of the Alps peeping out from the clouds before 
us, hec'u removed, the hoine-sccme imniodiatcdy about us might c\‘.sily 
have been taken for i scene in the cc^unty of Hcalford or of Bcu'ks. 'i'he 
resemblance would 1 put to flight, indeed, in a niomcmt by the' apjiear- 
ance of one of the* aforesaid Amaryllises with a pitchfork on her slioulder, 
driving luune a load of sheave's drawn by a pair of little faun-c*o)!(^uired 
cows, obeying w'ith docile? steps the shrill voice of ilicir mistri?ss. 
We crossed twice the rapid Aar, wdiich waters this greem and fertile 
country, and arrived at the white, elegant, and jiictiircscpie town of 
Berne towards evening. 

Bernc' is J^eyond comparison the finest and best-built town in Switzer- 
land, w ith a^'pe ruliarity of character and situation which render it unlike 
any plart- w'ith wliicli I am accpiainted. It stands on a narrow high pen- 
insular ridge almost surremnded by the Aar, tiV(?r which there is a hand- 
some stone bridge at the lower extremity of the town. J'his ridge slopes 
down with great rapidity to the river — in some places its sides are nearly 
])eipcndicular, in pthers covere d with garden and vineyard ; and the 
houses of the towui look down immediately on the river and grc'cn mea- 
dows at 200 feet bedow. The width of the town from th«» river to the 
river is no where more than a quarter of a mile, and its length about a 
mile. On all sides are noble terracc-walks overhanging the Aar, and 
commanding the loveliest prospects of the pastures, woods, and moun- 
tains around : the most delightful of these walks is on a terrace above 
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tlic river in the churchyard of the cathedral, where tlie Bernese are fond 
of loiin^int^ under the shade of some fine avenues of horse-chestnuts. 
The river Hows rapidly immediately below the terrace, and is fornu'd 
into a Hue mnnnunntr cascade by a mill-dam below. A liru^ expansv' 
of the richest meadow, studded with white peasants' liouses, cZ/fiUauv, 
and (arms, stretclies for some miles near the river ; wlnle a line slojie 
of pasture mountain, iialf covei*ed with a Hr foresl, rises beyond, 
closing the rich home landscape. A green, frr h p.jstoral lieanry charac- 
terises this near scene. It is more like Arcadia tlian any ffirfilre one's 
fancy can suggest ; but, lovidy as it is, a far subljpier ami more lovely 
sight opens on the eye when the fronds break away, and beyond ibis 
verdant foreground the Bernese Alps in all their grandeur rise tower- 
ing into the heavens, and glittering with a ri'splendent whiteness. 'I'Jie 
grandeur of landscape can hardly go beyond this view, r.very near 
object glads the eye and soothes the feeimgs with gii as^a'ct of rural 
]dcuty and peace and independence; while thf' hoary m.ijc ai.‘ foims 
of these distant “ palaces of nature” give^a nobler and more clcn'ated 
tone to the feeling which tlie scene ins]>;/es- 

All that expands the spiiit, yea appals, 

(j'adicr aiouiid these summits. 

The interior of the town is neat, regular, and cleanly beyond examjtle 
lor a town of the same size and antiipiily. It is built mUirely of 
wliite stmie, and widl paved. I'lie main street, vvhicli rims the length 
of th(' town, is dividi'd in the middh* by an antiijue arch and gateway 
of an early date, erected by Berehtold, Dnki' of' /aiiringen, th(‘ foun- 
der of the town. Over this gateway is a very (‘uiious anclcait clock of 
singular mechanism, <ind one ot* the earliest spccinu'ns ol'ihe art. All 
the houses in Bmaie are built tovvaials the street on arcades which oc- 
cupy thc‘ place of the ground-floor, so that the foot pavf'imait is en- 
tirely under cover- -a groat convenience to toot passengiu's. This gives 
a uniform .and sorm'whal (pdot and hfeh’ss character ro Liu; streets, the 
sliojis being kept out of vimv, ami tlie rhrong ot' passers eoncealed 
under the arcades. Berne has in all i(‘speets .i tridv aristocratic ap- 
piairamaa 'J’he approaclies to the town are by admir dile roads be- 
tween aveniic.s of limes and chestnuts. fhe gates and mitrances are 
striking - tlic ])ul)lic bnihlings, particularly the liosiiital, the nimi, and 
tlie cathedral, are imposing masses of stone archiLccture — fountains 
and gushing streams an^ di.slrdmted in all f{narrers of the town — the 
noble terraces, line ramparts, with deer aiul hears numing loose in tlie 
ditches, tlu‘ arms of the ambassadors on their mansions, ami the absence 
of all the dirt and noisy confusion of commeice, of which tlu re is not 
a shadow at Bcine, givi' a character of patrician cleg. nice and dignity 
to this metropolis of a pastoral and agricultural count ly. f’atricians 
and ])easants are alone to be seen at Berne, 'i'lu* Beinese have the 
credit of possessing a .sjiirit quite in keeping with this arwtocratic air 
of their town. They pride themselves much upon their venerable 
families which have furnished distinguished statesmen and w.irriors to 
Switzerland from the earliest periods of the Helvetic league to the 
present day. Some of the families who now take le.ad in the council, 
and who frequently fill the office of Avoyer or presidi nt of the republic, 
have.* filled the same officers, cidtivatenl the same estates, and dvv elt in the 
same chateaux i almost since the days of William Tell. Some branches 
of these ancient families, which are often very numerous, are not in 
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afHuent circuiDstanccs ; but few condescend to resort to conimerce ; 
preferring, in the true chivalrous spirit of their ancestors, the pro- 
fession of arms, and entering into foreign military service rather than 
degrade their hereditary rank by mercenary occupations. There is 
something noble and respectable in this sort of feeling whicli induces 
men to submit to jiersonal privations and sacrifices from what they 
conceive a point of honour to their families and themselves. Aris- 
, tocracy at Berne is, in hict, the stern ancient warrior’s feeling, full of 
pride aTiil'^patriotism, but in no way sullied by pomp or fastidious 
iuxury, or frittered fiway by foppery and fashion. 

U'he simplicity of life in all ranks is most remarkable. All the town, 
from the Avoyer downwards, dine from twelve to two. No carriages 
or equipages, or laced liveries, are to be seen. Except one of the Spanish 
Minister, I never saw a coach in the streets of Berne. The first digni- 
tai;ies and nobles are to be seen driving theniselvcs in a humble char-a^ 
b(UK' with one horse. • The “ Persicos a])paratus*’ of the table are not 
attempted, and a man servant is a rarity even in the o 'st houses. , So- 
ciety was described to us l^y xhe Bernese themselves (for wc were at 
Berne in the heat of summer, when “ the season'' was quite at an end) 
as rather of a stifl' old-fashioned character. Tlie ( are divided 
strictly according to ages — the old, the middle-aged, and the young, 
form entirely distinct parties, and rarely mingle together. I'ill a cer- 
tain age, a young lady or gentleman belongs to the youthful squadron 
— at a precise period tliey quit this and enter into the next division# 
At the casino to which w^* were introduced, the same regulation pre- 
vails- there is the young men’s room, and the elderly geiulcmen’s 
room — they can by no means read the papers or play billiards in the 
same apartment. Various other etiquettes of the same sort prevail in 
the best society. If a husband and wife go to the same party, they 
cannot possibly go together ; the wives go about an hour beforehand, 
and then the husbands appear. Swiss society does not appear, in ge- 
neral, to afford very brilliant resources of conversation, or the graces 
of court breeding; I’Ut, when you stand in a eirele of Swiss gentlemen, 
their plain and simple manners and appearance vouch for the manly 
strength and virtues of their character : you feed that you are among 
honest men and gentlemen in feelings and in birth. Their conver- 
sation is that of agricultural gentlemen — the patricians of a pastoral 
state ; the vintage, the crops, the barometer, the foreign nows, are 
discussed with unpretending good sense ; then a rubber at wdiist is re- 
sorted to ; and waltzing is the never-failing resource of the young 
people# W 

Politics are naturally enough rather a sore subject at Berne ; the 
wounds of the Revolution were too deep, and are still too fresh, not to 
smart on touching. At Berne these are naturally felt with peculiar 
acuteness. , In one day the glory and pride of three centuries were tar- 
nished. On the 5jh of March, 1798, Berne w^as entered by French 
troops. This stern oligarchy, which had been the fulcrum and sliield of 
the Swiss Confederation for centuries, preserving neutrality and peace 
to Switzerland, and ruling its subjects with a paternal and tranquil 
authority, was broken and overthrown with insult. Its treasure, to the 
immense amount of fifteen millions of francs, was pillaged ; its venerable 
dignitaries insulted —its brave defenders slaughtered — its arsenal, with 
40,000 stand of arms, plundered — and even the antique armour of the 
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warlike forefathers of the state carried off by a rapacious soldiery. It 
is now, indeed, restored to peace and to much ot its ancient condition ; 
but its treasure, accumulated by the frugality and honesty of its rulers- 
for centuries, has been squandered by the French armies— -its armoury is 
despoiled— it has lost two of its fairest provinces, the Pays de Vaud and 
Argovie — the cliarm of long unbroken peace and security is dispelled; 
and what is, perhaps, as disagrccAble as all to the up])er ranks, |||e 
frame of its venerable institutions has been .>iiakcn, and jhf\^ pure 
aristocracy coinpidled to endure a coalition with some democratic ele- 
ments. Before the Revolution the eligibility to all oBiccs was vested in 
236 ancient families, among whom about seventy, in fact, monopolized 
all honour and consequence — for honour and consequence were every 
thing— their emolument was little more than nominal. Their Excel- 
lencies the Members of the Sovereign Council had lume at all, and 
the President of tlie State (the Avoyer) had ahout^4()0/. per ann. and 
this with fifteen millions of francs in the public treasury! Since the 
liovolution, the door has been opened to a c^msidcrable luiinhcr of fa- 
milies of the upper peasantry, who arc n^vs^eligiblc to public olhccs, 
hut in such a numher as still" to leave a decided preponderance among 
the old aristocratic families. Taxes were absolutely unknown in Berne 
before the Revolution, thanks to ))eace and frugality : they arc now 
very tiifling in amount. The hospitals are admirably administered, 
-lieggars are unknown : every individual has a claim on some com- 
mune or jiarifth for support ; and if ever peasants appeared well-ied, 
substantial, proud, and ojuilent, certainly it is the peasantry of Berne. 

The old go\ernmcnt of Berne, according to tlie general c onfession of 
friends and foes, afforded one of the most remarkable instances in Jiis- 
tory of a long course of spotless integrity, and wise and tempe rate admi- 
nistration. 'J'lie peo])le, it i.s true, liiul no inihience in it ; the oligarchy 
of old families were absolute rulers. But for five centuries the people liad 
lived prosperous, powerful, and happy, vvitliout a single tax, with little 
cither of poverty or crime, with justice open to all, a public granary 
full of corn provided for emergencies, and a treasury overllowing with 
money, for which there was absolutely no use in a state where the 
rulers j^ere unpaid. The best representative government that ever 
existed never secured so long and plentiful a result ot lKi])pinoss to 
a people as had been produced by th'S absolute oligarchy. It is no 
proof of the advantiige of such a form ot government in the abstract— ■ 
but it is a proof of the honour, benevolence, and patriotisin of the 
Swiss aristocracy, wliich will in all history redound to thoir glory. 
Nor is the fact to be considerc'd as imputing blame to the advocates 
of some kind of change. Even had the brcmch not introduced their 
owm principles as usual at the point of theur bayonets, tlie people were, 
perhaps, fairly entitled to demand some innovations suited t() the spirit 
of the times and their own increased lights and knowledge. 1 hfty heg.in 
to see, that, without a single important grievance to complain of, they 
held their freedom and prosperity only at the ph^asure ot the Sovereign 
Council: they had no securities but their rulers’ integrity and conscience. 
They began to theorize as well as their neighbours, and in theory they 
had neither rights, nor freedom, nor security of any kind. They cannot 
Le blamed for having urged a claim to some guarantee of the permanence 
of those blessings of good government which they had enjoyed foi cen- 
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tiirios. The means by whicli tlicir object was effected wore, indeed, bitter 
and galling to Switzerland ; but French ambition and avarice, and the 
imprudent zeal of some Swiss reformers, must take the blame of these 
excesses. Notwithstanding the successful defence of their liberty and 
neutrality for tliree centuries against ordinary attacks, it is, perhaps, 
doubtful whether Switzerland, even had she been firm, united, and un- 
diipded by French principles and views of reform, could have withstood 
the oy;:rbearing torrent of an invasion by Republican France. Her 
reformers 'and revolutionists certainly did not allows her the trial, and 
gave France assistance ; but they were the dupes of tliat which duped 
some of the greatest and wisest men in Europe — the pertidious hy- 
pocrisy and profligate ambition of the agents of the French Revolution. 

D. 


SONG. 

THE IiEVIL AND THE NUNS. 

A \ 

TnhiiE once was a com cut of beautiful Nuns, 

Sing heigb, and their looks were so holy, 

'J’hat llie pouting and scorn of those pale pi city uncj. 
Made the Devil himself melancholy. 

Like a iiiinsirel he once clamber’d up to their wall. 

And of love at their grate he sung lowly; 

But they soon put a stop to his sweet madrig.il. 

And they Lnmbled him hack rowley-povi )e\. 

Jlo, ho ! quoth the Dc\ii, but I will not flinch , 

And his way he by hook or by crook ni.ide, 

Till at last ho contiivcd, in the guise of a wcr’ch, 

1^0 be hired in their house fora cook-mai(l. 

Orammerev, sweet mauls, could')e ever believe 
Ye should meet with a snare so liewitching, 

As th.u he who had oller’d the apple to F\e 
W . to cook a[)plc-j)ie3 in your kitrlien? 

To his stews and his fries went the lather of lies. 

And he pamper’d his pretty despisers, 

T’ill tlievgrew by degrees, from jiale meek devotees, 
into bouncing and hiave gormandizeis. 

Such laughing and roisu ring soon made the cloister img, 
You could scarcely distinguish lliem JhU/} hoys ; 

Lord know s how their diet had*set tliem a-riot. 

Rut they romp’d like a parcel of tomboys. 

And I wish, merry Fair, that your tricks liad stopp’d there. 
But the Devil slipt under their patties 

Torn leaves, as by cliancc, fioin old books of romance. 
About ladies that klssVh through the lattice. 

Like tinder each poor little heart caught the spark, 

And began with lovc-fancies to palter; 

Singing rapturous songs from the dawm to the dark. 

But ak;s! ’twas not songs of the Psalter. 

When their Cdnfessor scolded, tJicy pull’d both his ears; 
Then O-ho, quoth the Devil (and droily ’ 

Put his tongue in his cheek) 1 forgive you, my dears, 

Loi your tumbling me back rowley-powley. 


c. 
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ON ’HIE game or chess in euuope dvuing the 
1' H 1 R T E E N r 1 1 C 1<. N T CRY 

§ V. The Hoc. 

Thf name of tliis pa ce is also derived from the East ; the Arabians 
called it liiich, and the Jews pn Ruk or Roh, both words signify- 
ing^ a Camel CSX Droninian/, I sliall not dwell oilier on this piece, as 
its movenu'nt on the board has never varied, since the intiUd'uction of 
the Game into Europe. t 

§ IV. Tl- Foun. 

The Tiastern name given to to this piece was BdMikt a word 

which signifies in the Tnrkisli language a foof-.so/dicr : the Jews called 
it ‘7J1 Ra»(il. The Pawn has never undergone any variation in its 
powers of moving and other prerogatives, and ^ iherbfore it will be 

• _ _ 

* (lontinuod from pap-o l.tO. * 

f 111 Aljcii Ezra’s httic Poem on Chess, alreacw <pioted, the moves of the pl"l 
or Hok are thus clearly explained; 

13“!13 pnni 

isisi ianT 

sV b'''rpi; ■'3in 

Rue recta ineedit in vd.i sua, 

III eampo ]ier latitinlinem et lonpitudinem ejns ; 

I't vias ohiiqnas non (jmrnt, 

Somita ejiiN non e.'.t torla nee j»crversa 

The elegant treatine on Chess of H;d)l)i Ahen daehia, is still iinn’i* explanatory oti 
tlie movement of the lio/i at this game • 

nn« it-;; ddS'id cpinn 

^"}:nn"‘73 cop*?.;! iiiD'. s'? 

Ds pV ‘ipn rVs’ "inn ]\si' Snj'i nnn ds inS"*?! 
nn ps Dnbn'?" logins 
"i^iS Vmpn Dinzpnp DJicna -lin^/'? enb 

;’i'^n^o “rns'-Vn pij;/ 

f? • ' • ^ • • I : 

i. c. Et corain R leliis iter ipsornm direetuin est nam via eonmi^jp^ft recta. Et 
imiusmodi motio est (juatuor illis ; non enim eireuniennt in inees^'^uo, sed in 
oinni via quae est ante se, ineedit unusquis<iue ipsornm, si per \irtntem swam valet ; 
et nemo dirit ei quicqnam. Tantuinmodo si aliquis cx Principihus ant servis Regis 
steterit eoram cis, tunc non est iis potestas transeundi per illos (nc (juidem per 
tiimnltnm sniim nee per strepitum snnm) a t»*rmino ad quern liarteims proeesserat 
qiiilihet eonirn solus. — The move of this I’ieee is thus desirihod in JiS. Bill. Rc^. 
12 E. XXI. : 

Rochns qni cernit prope nt longc nt sternit, 

Nee est in hello qnisqiie velocior illo ; 

Si nihil obstiterit hostes tunc iindiqne quEcrit, 

Hie taruen obliqnis parcet eunctis iiiiniicis. 

Rochus est jnstioiarius perambr.lans totain terrain direcle enni linea ; itaqiie 
nec obliqud capiat corruptis niuneribns, sed omnha ju.stti corrigat niiHi parcens, ike.*' 
Moiahlus hi/ioieHtii Papie, 
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needless to enter into a description of them here ; but the reader is re- 
quested to refer to the note below.* 

Having thus described the powers of the various pieces, we next 

♦ Mr Twiss, in his entertaining work on Chess, describes the wood engravings 
inserted in an ancient Italian edition of Jaiobus da Crvsohs (the treatise printed by 
('axton, in 1474) ; after mentioning the King, ^)ueen, and Bishops, &c. becomes 
to the Pawns : “ The hrst l*awn which stihids before the King’s Rook is a husband- 
man, vijth liis hill in his right hand, and in the left a wand, to guide his oxen and 
flocks, *ariTl '’a pnining-knife at his girdle. The second Pawn placed before the 
King’s Knight, is a smith with a hammer in one hand, and a trowel iivthe other, 
clothed in a seaman's jacket. The King’s Bishop's Pawn, is a man with a pair of 
shears in one hand, a knife in the other, an inkstand hanging at his button, and a 
pen stuck behind his right ear. The King's Pawn has a pair of scales in his right 
hand, in his left a measuring w'aml, and a purse of money hanging at his waist- 
band. The yucen’s Pawn is a man seated in an armed eliair, with a hook in one 
hand, and in the other a vial ; various chiriM jricnl iustriiinents are stuck in his 
girdle. This personage represents a physician, who to be perfect, as the book ^of 
Jacobui! de C/csvjh.s) says," .ought to be a grammarian, logician, rhetorician, astro- 
loger, arithmetician, geometrician, and musician, 'j'hc (^nec.o’s Bishop's Pawn is 
a man standing at his own door, \;^oth a glass of w'ine in one hand, a loaf of bread 
in the other, and n hunch of keys at his girdle ; representing an innkeeper. The 
Queen’s Knight's Pawn, wdth two large keys in one hand, a pair of compasses in 
the other, and an otieii jmrse at his waist. The eighth and last Pawn, is a man 
with his hair dishevelled, ragged clothes, four dice in his right hand, a crust of 
bread in his left, and a letter-pouch suspended from his shoulders.”— /'o/. 1. pp. 43, 
44. — Caxton, in his edition of this very early w'ritcr on Chess, gives the tollowing 
names to the eight Pawns just described ; — 

ilahattrcriS auH tiliujc of crttjc 

auU atf)rr torrhrsl tn proii aiib mrtnll 
©rnprrri anb mahres of riotl) anlf notanrjS 
iHarrIjaiilfs' aiiH 

Dlps'inirni^ aiilf rirugicn*?, aiiir apotcrancjs? 

feaUcrucijS anlJ bosBrlrij^ 

tSar'Oftf of Iljc citifiS aiiU toller*? autf cu^^tomcris? 

MibauT?TeiS at IriiiSf aiitf tl)r messaRcriS* 

1 have already commented on the absurdity of our ancestors in compelling the 
Pawn to eliangc his sex, and from a soldier turn into a woman, and marry the King 
in reward of his vab ur ; but it appears that his promotion to the dignity ot Fetx 
oi Farie, was a very ancient prerogative of this piece. The poem of Lu 
before cited, says: — 

Et qnand le Peon fait sa trachc. ‘ 

.Si qu’il est au bout dc rKslachc. 

Lors de Fierge fait tout roliicc, 

Et est (le pareil exercise. 

Tlic Poem on Chess among the Bodleian MSS. also says, 

(him Pedester nsipie summain . venerit ad Tabulain, 

. Noiiicn ejns tunc inuteiur . appelletur Ferzia. 

Ejus interim Heginae . graliani obtineat. 

An ancient Poem mi this game, (pjolcd by Dr. Hyde, likewise states that the 
Fawn ^ 

Tendit in oblujiium cum fallere vult iniinicuni, 

, Si valet extremum tali '‘ae perstring(*re demtiiu. 

Tunc augmentatiir tunc Fercia jure vocatur. 

The l*awn is thus described in the ** Moinbtns fnnmenhi “ Pedinus vero 
paufierculns est qui iiicedendo semper vadit direct^ in suu siinplicitate, sed quum 
capere vult obliquat. Sii homo semper quando in sua eoiisistat paupertate, direct^ 
venit ; .sed cum queerit aliipiod tciiiporale vcl lioiiores cousequi, statum mendaciis, 
pcrjiiriis, favoribns et adulationibus oblN|iiat, qiiousque ad gradum siiperiorem 
scaccarii mundi perveniat, sed tunc de pawn fit ferz et per 3 puncta pertransit,” 
Ac. — Bill, Rrg, 12 E. xxi. MS. 
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come to inquire into tlie state of tlie Game itself during the 13th cen- 
tury ; in the prosecution of which imjuiry many interesting situations 
in Chess will be given, and various specimens of scientific play ad- 
duced to prove that the knowlc?dge of Chess at that early period was 
neither conteiiiplible nor superficial. Prior to my entering into this 
part of the Essay, I will here present the reader w'ith a specimen of 
one position taken from the Cotton MS. and the MS. in the King’s 
library, as it will show the manner jn which the Games are set down in 
those MSS., and the different methods also at’ pted by the writers to 
explain the moves of the Diagrams ; — as the Game is unimp<oruCiTl, it is 
considered unnecessary to explain it by modem terms : 


MS. Colt. C/eop. li. ix. 1. 



Del vn (U‘h alfnis esrheU cliria. 

JVTes ii vermeil aler porra. 

Kn lao'jjle . mes si 11 ieit die. 

’J’ost serreit tlel me mate. 

1C sil flele/ larigle veil. 

Li roc senijire li mimerdz plait. 

Ell sun le boro c'^chek li dirra. 

E flel^ le chiudler le valera. 

A1 lierz I rail en la garde del chLuallcr. 
Li dirra li roe . e-icliek jjlenir. 

Si kc li estiuicra le ehiiiLd prendre. 
jSIes al (piart I ret uoldra descendre. 

Li roc . cii la garde dc s.un poun. 

Jl fra le rei aler iioille il v nun. 

Entrc Ic ]K)uii e le ncir alfm. 

Ki erikiu li ert niMl mal reisiin. 

E al q'nt treit lencmitera. 

Li neir poun. e iinmter le fra. 

Al sime . li suit le roc al dos. 

Al sctime ncl serra aiier repos. 

A iuz le vet en la garde escheckicr. 
Del alfin qnil trait preinir. 

Al v’tiuie ne se iiolt celer. 

La fierce le fet al bord aler. 

A) neofinie vietauantle cornuz. 

Si li mostre ses corns aguz. 

Si compainz comenca la medlee. 

J rist cornu coinc la menec. 


Bihl. Rt'pidy 13 A. xviii. 
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Mcschcf fel hrrni pnua, 

28. Mesebef fi't horn pe’^er cco guy 
ad nou". 

K nest mcriielie . d ad ciichcsou*. 

Le neyr rey si li ne vst \)e*se de bon 
defe’siou’. 

Vnkes ne vst escliapc de mat la c’fu- 
sioiT. 

Mes cy atl il pe’se ke le mat evsehapera. 

K a le tri t neofinie lallrc niatera. 

()u le dulin . a o p'mes escheedira. 

Si le rey vet en langle del Hoc mat 
serra. 

Pur cco Ic rey coue’t cn . b J . aler. 

Pays esehec ou Roc deu^z nu’eier. 

Imi . c ]. le tierce eschec^. ou mcsincs 
le roc seyt. 

Issi ke a force le^b’r iircndrc deyt. 

4-.e quarte escbec cn ■ cl. ou mesmo 
le roc freJ^ 

Oule poll* . d o. Ic q'nic e%chcc dirre/.. 

Lc siinc escbec & sctime ou le Hoc 
serra. ,i 

Le v’time on le fercc . puys Ic alfin 
matcra. 
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There was no species of game more generally known during the 
and 1 4*111 centuries, than that in which one player agreed to mate the 
other in a given number of moves in the middle of the chessboard : 
from the frequency of this game, players gave it the appellation of 
gwv cotuliauy and the old writers on Chess preface the instructions they 
give on this Ludus (jntdidianus^ by remarking that, 

(\‘ste guy du’t ore N’. dirou’. 

Chiy cotidian si'appellou’. 

J'] pur ceo ke il est si coinoii’. 

Guy cotidian si ad ariou’. 

Chaucer, in the first Dream or Book of the Duchesse, nuikek express 
mention of this Mate in the* middle of the hoard, or, as he terms it, a 

Marc ill lire mid point of the checkore ; 

and J shall insert tlic passage at length without apology. 

4Htj bartrnr^sc ii ttinirli to ^bamr , 
dfar f.\Ts’r fortuiip batl)f plrtytb a game 

tljr ifjrjSiSc tnitl) nir 

3tjn aur !f.0rjT j iutlT ttjrr )San, 

ntc ta plan, 

Cllitl) fjer fal£(c full irtbrrs? ' 

stair on inr, anb toUr inp ferS, 
tobrn ) iSatuc m» ferS aluan, 

^laiS j rotitlj no Tongrr plan, 

3iiut ^adr favrlurll iSlurct nloiii, 
farrlwcl all tljat rlicf t!)nr : 

^rijrrfUjttl) fortune ^adJ, rbrrkr brre, 

^Hnlt mate tn tljr mdr point of lT;f rijrckerr, 
iDllitb a yaunc errant, alai^, 
dfuTI rrattier to plan she loas’ 

^Tban ^tbalii^ that mabe the game 
Jfirs't of the (Cbesse, so loai^ is* name ; 

But gob toolbe j l)ab ane)S or ttuii>e, 

^ ro nbe, anb linobi the iropfrbi5)e, 
trijat roube tlje grebe Diitbagoieij, 

^ sbulbe Ijaue plaibr tlje bet at rbe^f, 

^nb kept mn feersi tlje bet tbrtebn. 

;|for tl)is j Sian net more lljerelo, " 

^ija j j be <f5ab, "anb might habe bo 
iH\) Uiill, luhen shr mn frerj? raught, 

S) UJoTbe h<die braUre tlje jSame bi aught. ^ 

It is evident from these lines tliat Ch;iiic(*r was Init little skilled in 
the game of Clicss, or he would not have suffered his antagonist to 
have won the giime by so very common a species of Cheek-mate. 'J'his 
is more than probable from the following lines taken from the same 
poem : 

^>alu of late thiiS othrr night 
?5pon mn beb j siate upright, 

^nb babe one reach me a boofte, 

^ Itomaunre, anb iX me tooke 
(To rrbe, anb bribe the night afnan : 
dTor niethought belter plan, 

(fchan cither at Chciisfe or Eabletf, 

^nb in book birre torittm fablei?. 

None but those conscious of the inferiority of their skill at Chess would 
prefer an idle book of fables to the entertainment arising from so in- 
teresting and scientific a pastime as Chess. A few examples of this 
species of Mate may be considered curious, 
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FIRST SlTL’ATrON*. 

JHiitr. Black. 

Jtcy at adv. Q. H. 3rcl so. Key at liis Q. Jl. sinjare. 

Hoc at O. li. sfjuari*. 

Two Fcrcus at adv. K. B. 3rd and 
4th squares. 


Wliite at^recs to mate the lilack at the screnth move in the middle of tl»c board. 


1. Hoc gives check. 

2. Rey to adv. Q Kt. old square. 

3. Hoc to adv. y. H. s(|. checking. 

4. Hoc lot adv, K. H. sr[iiaie. 
f). Hoc to adv. K. 1^. C^iul s(|. 

(i. Roc to its Iv. H. 4th .'.q 

7. Hoc to y. 4th sq. giMuji clieclv- 
niatc.’*' 


Hey to y. Ki. square. 
Key to y. s(|uare. 
Key to y. 2nd ''qiiare. 
Key to O. 3ril sqii.ne. 
Hey to y 4tli sqi 
Hey to O, .3id square. 


SKCOND SITUATION. 

lOutv. lilavjc. 

Rey at adv. y. K. 3rd square. Hey at y. R ^(juare. 

Hoc at y. B. square. 

Ferce at adv, I\. B. ;3rd s<ja<ire. • 

Chivali'er at adv. K. Ki. 4ih ajuare. ^ 


THIRD .SITUATION. 

iriiife. Wack. 

Hey at ad\ . Q. Ik 3rd square. Key at O, H. scjuaiv. 

Hoc at y B sf^iiaie. 

'Fwo (duvahers at ad\. K. Kt. 3rd 
an^ 4th si^uaies. 

FOl RTII SITTATION. 

nintr. niuik. 

Hey at ailv. O. B. 3rd si^iiare. Key at y. H. srpiaie. 

Hoc at K s(j. 

Hoe at ( J. B. s{j. 

Besides tlu'se, tlicia' arc* S(‘veral other (jranu's whi'iein the iMatc is 
oflected ill the middle of the hoard ; somi* ])()ssess consider. ible Ix^auty, 
and exhibit a siiperioi ity ot‘ play little to be rxpecU'd at so I'arly a 
period. One specimen 1 will give, called by the wiiti r hten hoaCf and 
who thus descrdies it : 


C\'ste guy si ad non’ hien t”ne. 

\\ si est il sutlls de gran’t healle. 

Kar al sirae tret matera sou’ adii’scr. 

A force en inyhi del b-schecker. 

E hien fut trouc iki bien fust fet. See. S<c. 


SITU VTION. 

jy/iilc. Black. 

Rey at Q. Jk 2nd siiuarc. Key at adv. Q. K. square. 

Roc at K. R 3rd sq. 

Alfyn at adv. K. B. s(|. 

Chival. at adv. K. B. lih sq. * 

White to iwnre (lu; Itl.'ick in tlie middle of the bo.-ird h\f force in mc moves. 

1. Chiv. to y. tth square. Hey to adv. (J. H. 2nd square. 

2. Hoc to K. H. sq. Jley to adv. O. H. 3rd s(( 

* I am compelled to make use of the modern iiietliod of settinir down positions 
in chess, as the loo frequent repetition of ll»e old names of llic pieces would sound 
harshly, and possibly create obscurity, M'bere it is wished to be very dear and In- 
telligible. 
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3. Roc to Q. 11. S(j. checking. Rcy to adv. Q. Kt. 4th 

4. Hey toy. 3rd sq. Rcy to his Q. B. 4th sq. 

5. Roc to Q. Kt. sq. Rey to Q. 4th sq. 

d. Roc to adv. Q. Kl. 4th sq. and 

gives check-niatc. 

Another kind of game, similar to the above, was that called “ lii 
Met uehous — whether the Mate will junv be considered marvellous is 
rather proldematical ; it was evidenjly thought so during the thirteenth 
century, for the writer says, 

^ Li incruellons ceo guy ail non', 

Kur mnueliom^e apert matey sou'. 


FIHST SlTl y\T10N. 

White. Black. 

Ri-y at adv. O. B. Uh square. Rcy at his B. .square. 

Roc at adv. K. Kt. .3rd sq. 

1. Ferce at adv. K^B. .Ird sq. 

2. Ferce at adv. K. B. 4th sq, 

3. Ferce at adv. K. Kt. 4th sq. 

Two Poiins at adv. K. ^A*d and 4th sejuarcs. 


White to mate the Black at the fifth mov'e in the middle of the hoard. 


1 . 2. Ferce to his K. 4th square. 

2. 1. Fe^ce to adv. K. 2<1 sq. 

3. Roc to adv. K. Kt. sq. 

4. Roc to adv. K. Kt. 2(J 

b. Roc to adv. K. 2d ^i[. giv ing check- 
mate. 


Rcy to his square. 

Rey takes the Force. 

R(‘y is coMinellcd to take the Pouii, 
Rev takes ine Poiin. 


.sr.CONI) .SITUy\TI()N, 

fVhtfe. Black, 

Rcy at adv. Q. 3d square. Rcy lis square. 

Roc at adv. Q. 2iid s(j. 

1. Ferce at adv. K. Ki 3id sq. 

2. Ferre at .idv. K. Kt. 4th sq 

'fwo Pouns at adv. K, B. 3rd and 
4th squares. 

White to eherk-iTuite Bl.iek at the fourtli move in the middle of the hoard. 

1. I. Force to adv. K. B. 2nd square. Key to B. s(jijare. 
cheeking. 

2. Roc to adv. y. sq. checking. Hey takes the Ferce. 

.3. Force to adv. K. R. .'>rd sq. Rey takes the Poun. 

4. Roc to adv. K. B. s(]. and gives 

check-iiate. 


“ Li guy dc covaiauf* was the name of the next species of play 
most generally used, and wa.s so called from a covenant or agreement 
entered into In tween the players, that the one should not take, nor the 
other be pcimitted to move, a particular piece. TJiere are several of 
these games in Chess MSS. ; but, as they possess very little (if any) 
merit, I shall pass them by unnoticed. There is also a game of cove- 
vant, called ** coucnaidt fet Ici/f which is no otherwise remarkable than 
from its being menlioned in the Romance of Sir Trisirum under the 
appellation of f/ie long Assise. In this game the whole of the chess-men 
are placed on the board, and on the black agreeing to move none of his 
men, the white engages to mate him at the elcxenth move : as it affords, 
however, no specimen of good play, it is peedless to dwell longer on it. 
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A SUMAIF.R'S DAY AT OxrOV.D. 

1 ixviTK the reader to pass a summer's day me, in exploring a 
few of the beauties of the most beautiful city in Kuiope — beautiful on 
all accounts — actual as well as fanciful — natural as well as artificial — 
immediate and present, as well as remote and asf>Oi iate. But it would 
ask a volume even to gl.mce at all these beauties ; and I can reckon on 
but a few pa«-es. I must, therefore, in this onr lirst walk toirether, 
notice but a few ; and those merciy exUTiial ones : and if my com- 
panion, the rt'ader, relishes these, and my manner of hrinf>‘in.<( them 
.before him (or ratlier of briii<^iii‘T him before them]^ he may commaml 
iny future services as a cicerone for. to point out to others ihe good, 
of whatever kind, with v^hich I have long been familiar, is almost as 
pleasant to rne as it was to discover it for myself. 

We will, if the reader pleases, contrive to reach Oxford ratlier late 
over-night; and after having received tlie civil greetings of kind Mr^x 
Peake; at the Mitre, and taken an egg and a glass of colU sherry negus 
in her snug codee-room, will retir<‘ to our coiafortable nests, and, 
rising from them in the morning, (not long afb'r the lark leaves iiis,) 
will sally forth, and never look behind us i^ll we reach ilu' little eleva- 
tion on the Henley road, to tlie east of the city. I low delicious is 
this piime of the morning! It is to asummerV day vvhat the spring li 
to the >ear, or childhood to human life. The dew hangs, like a hless- 
' ing, on the glittering leavo.s ; and the mists arc rising from tijc grass, 
like the smoke of an acce])table saciliice, .steaming up to the heavTiis, 
Hark %) those heifei s cropping (he crisp herhag". I know of no .sound 
more purely pastoral : it is as ref eshmg to an ear sick of tlic‘ talk of 
towns, as a draught of icc’-eold watens to a parched palate: And how 
sweetly it meets and hannoniscs witli the rich melody that conies down 
from yonder niounling la' k ! 'J'hv*'*eare no othi'r sounds stirring ; — for 
the sen has not yet awakened the hrec/''s -tlie his* ts stiil wrapjied 
in its lioiK’v-heavy suimlins, and the “hum oi' men’ r .i thiiig of 
memory onl\ . 

'J'ujii we ’now to the most beautiful view ol' it', kuul m exislence. 
At the extreme left and right, hut not extending far into the distance, 
he ‘•uhivati'd lands, laid out in sm.dl fields surrounded by hedg< rows, 
and mvidating into hill and dale in a manner peculiar to hbigli.sli 
scenery. In the immediate front these fields tako the form of a ricli 
plain, tlirough which wind the two roads from liondon, (ill tliey join 
and lose themselves in the city. And then (at a dist;mce of about half 
a mile from where w'o stand) rises the lovtdy city itself - steeped in the 
.stillness of the morning, and crowned with the b<'auty of the clouds, 
that hang suspended above it, leaving an interval of griiy sky between. 
Follow with your eye the road whicli runs at onr right hand, till it 
roaches the bridge at the entrance of the city. Here lises fhe solemn 
and stately tower of Magdalen college — every wliero a conspicuous 
ornament in the general view, but here its principal individual feature. 
Immediately to the right of this tower stands ** Maudlin's learned 
grove bearing from this point of view the appearance of a uniform 
mass of verdure, rising like a living wall, to shut out all the external 
world, its idle pleasures and senseless cares. Immediately to the left 
of Maudlin an open space presents itself, confusedly peopled with 
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spires and towers, whicli, retiring behind cacli other, do not satisfy the 
imagination, but lead it into the heart of the city, as it were through 
an open portal cut through a wall of trees. The most conspicuous ob- 
jects iu this part of the view arc the two sister towers of All Souls, and 
the knotted pinnacles of the schools. Finally, still farther to the loft, 
and exactly matching to the groves of Maudlin on the right, rises a 
similar, hut more rich and extt'nsive mass of trees ; and from the 
midst of this lofty mass look fort^iL, in a line, six buildings of various 
construction, all boantiful in tlieir kind, and all totally diflerent from 
an<r contrasting witli each other. First on the left stands tlie rich 
mos(pic-like tower of Cluist’s cluircli gateway, and hy its side the plain* 
sober s])ire of the Cathedral : next comes tin* light, airy, and elegant 
spire of All Saints church, which is finely contrasted to the low vene- 
rable old knotted pinnacles of Merton, wdiicb stand next to it ; then 
rises, in unrivalled loveliness, the swcc'tcst of all spires — -that of Saint 
Mary’s churcij ; ami by its side, clothed in a fdeinu gravity, the dome 
of the lladclifi’e Lihi ary. To those who arc not dnijuainted with the 
objects which make up tliis scene of unparalleled beam,, and who sec 
it for the first lime, I shoitJ[d conceive it must hear the semhlanec of a 
fairy vision, rather than of a real tangible scene, chieMy raised by 
human hands — so abstracti'd and poetical an air does it carry with it. 

I speak now of this particular portion of the view before us, whore the 
above-mentioned six ohj('Cts seem to rise out ot that solid mass of ver- 
dure formed by tlie magnificent elm grove belonging to Christ church 
college. To rue this ])art of the view invariably sugg('sts tlte vision of 
that enchanted city wo read of Infairy lore, which ihe remorseless ocean 
had swallowed up ; but, touched hy the beaiUy of a few' of her spires, 
pinnacles, and doim\s, had left ///ow uncovered, pcerim'- ab{)ve its green 
w^aters. But we must quit tin's enchanting, if not cuclianled scene, or 
we shall lose the sweet stroll I propose to taJvO l)cforo breakfast, 
through the vvater-W'alk of Magdah n. Proc(‘ed we, tlien, to cross the 
elegant modern bridge over the (du rwell (wliich we have no time to 
admire as it descrvesl ; delaying a mf)mcnt, l)ow ever, in the centre of 
it, to notice the charming views formed by the emerald meadow^s on 
caeli side ; on the lelc stretching aw^ay into the distance, and bounded 
at the end hy richly-vrooded rising ground, ond at the sides by the 
Gardens of a modern mansion, the fine ivy-bound walls of tb„ Botanic 
garden, ^.c. ; and ou the right by a light eminence crowned with an 
Italian villa, and tli(‘ stately^ elms of Maudlin, afibrding, betwee n 
their massy stems, glimpses of that almost sacred grove w^hicli we are 
about to explore : the river winding about in graceful negligence 
througli both tlie scenes, and giving to them a life and motion which 
nothing eke can. 

Before passing from this spOt, let us not neglect to pay honour 
due” to the stately beauty of the front which Maudlin here presents to 
the ])u))lic \vay. Nothing can be more pure, chaste, and noble, in its 
detail as ’^ell as in its general effect. Hero she stands, to greet and 
usher in our first footsteps to this magnificent city — an earnest and. 
foretaste of what we are to meet with as we proceed. Time, you see, 
has steeped licr all over in the warm glow' of maturity ; but without' 
adding a single touch or hint of decay. The lichens that every where 
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cling about her are not grey, but yellow — like the sini-i'ieeklt-^ on tlie 
face of a matronly beauty. As a single whole — an object to hr lookt'cl 
at by itself, and at once -I think this tower and front of Maudlin is 
among the very finest things wx* sliall see ; and the view altogether, 
from this spot, is most rieli and enclianiing ; but of a more niodmi 
character than any other that wc shall meet with here. 

To convey, by description, any tiling like the effect produced by 
wandering in wliat is called the water-walk belonging to Magdalen 
college (passing into its ricli shades, from the city, during the glow of 
a brilliant summer’s day) is haore than 1 shall attempt; but the Iicait 
and mind, in whatever state they may have previously becn^ which are 
not subdued by it to a condition of calm, coiitemplatftc peace, “ tlial 
passetli all understanding,” may be pitied indeed, for they are past the 
influence of all external things. This walk is entirely artificial, and is 
foriiKKl round a rich meadow, which is insulatt'd by a braneli of tlie 
Cher well ; so that its whole course is by the side of* a clear stream. 
On first entering it from the court of the Kew Buildings, and turning 
to the left, !ve find oursidves in an cmbow6jrcd sh*fdc, coniplc?tely closoil 
ill by shrubs of various kinds on eacli suk> witli the higher forest-trees 
shooting u]) from among them at intcV^als, and forming arch above arch 
o\erhead. On the right side of the/walk, for some distance, the screen 
thus formed is almost impervious, except to the broken patclics of sun- 
shine which fall on the f<> »tpath ; hut on the left little openings are 
made, which, as you proceed, afford glimjiscs into a small park or grov(’, 
also b(‘Ionging to this college, ]»lanted with noble (3hns, and stocked 
wdtli deer. For some distance this walk winds so continually tliat you 
arc not able at any point to sec? before you for twenty yards. Fn^- 
seiitly, however, the arch above grows somewhat higher, and you 
arrive at an opening, tlirougli whicli is seen a water-mill at work, the 
wheel of wdiicli is entirely covered and hid by an elegant weeping v\il- 
low, so as to give the effect of a wat(;r-fall. This is an exquisite obji'cl, 
no doubt ; but, to say tlie truth, though tlie mill is a rail one, the 
wlioh? picture (for it looks like one) has rather too much the appear- 
ance of a scone on the stage — so prettily has ijvery thing about it 
been contvi\od to aid and mingle witli the general effect. At* this 
point the river makes an angle, and the walk, following it, tak(‘s the 
form of a straight line for a considerable distance ; so that, on turning the 
• angh', you look along alow and apparently interminable arch of given; 
t]i63 footway being a firm red gravel, fringed on each side with smooth- 
shaven turf. Tliis, though very pretty as a variety, is not my favt)uriie 
part of the walk. Proceed w'C tluxofore at once to the end oi' this 
vista, and, turning another angle, we shall find ourselves in a part of* 
the W'alk that suddenly widens, and affords a passage through a double 
line of lofty elms, the interstices between which are, on tiie left, filled 
up with shrubs, but on the right they arc open, offering a rich view of 
different parts of all the buildings belonging to this magnificent en- 
dowment : tow’cr, chapel, ball, all “ bosomed high in tufted trees.” 
At proper intervals of the walk there are scats. At^ the end next the 
public road there is a fine view of the bridge and tlic open country ; 
and to complete the effect of the wJiolo, beautiful cattle of different 
kinds (they almost seem to have been nc/crfal for llicir beauty) arc 
constanilv feeding in the meadow^ round w hich the walk runs. 

Y 2 
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Undoubtedly this walk is the conipletost thing of the kind that can 
be seen. The care as well as taste bestowed in bringing its different 
points to their })r(\S(‘nt perfection, and in keeping them in that state, 
is admirable ; there is not an object shewn that had been better con- 
cealed, nor one concealed that might have been exposed witli advan- 
tage to the general or particular effect; and we quit this delightful 
spot with no other regret than that of parting from it. To those who 
seek, in scenes like this, for any associations but those which Nature 
supplies them, it may be mentioned tha^this walk was once among the 
favourite haunts of Addison, tlic most amiable of writers, and Collins, 
the most ^yietic^l of poets. 

Immediately opjiosite to us, on entering the High street from Mag- 
dalen College, stands the rich rusticated gateway of the Botanic Gar- 
den; the handsomest erection of the kind in Oxford. We have not 
time to enter it now ; and indeed it offers no particular objects of at- 
traction within ; but the vista through it, as seen from the little outer 
court, is exceedingly sweet and invithig, and to ^otlu r with the gate- 
way itself, forms a pmturejicrfect of its kind. An elegiint larch stands 
on each side the gateway, aftd a broad venerable yew hedge i up on 
each side the walk. These, together wu'th a beautiful pink acacia, some 
noble old Portugal laurels, andoliter shrubs, and a lofty poplar spiring 
up above the whole at the extreme end, complete the scone. 

Wt; now find ourselves in what may, upon the whole, be considered 
as the finest street in Europe, both as regards its particular objects of 
attraction, aud its general effect. The great street at Antwerp is the 
only one of the kind that can compare with it. Let us walk on as far 
as the bond, which commences just as we reach the front of Queen's 
Colle'go, and then look round us. 

Here is a sight not to be paralleled at the present day; and I 
firmly believe not to have been much surpassed in ancient times. 
On the left rises the extensive front of Uni\crsity College; venerable 
from its aspect, but more so fiom its associations: for it may, pro- 
bably, be considered as the eldest daughter of Alma mater. Oppo- 
site^ to, and finely contrasting with this, is the equally extensive, 
but entirely modern, front Queen's, with its rusticated w’iiigs, en- 
riched with statues and sculpuires, an<l its solid plain screen joining 
these to an elegant central gatew'ay, snnnounted by an open co- 
pula containing a statue of Queen Caroline. A little farther w'ost-* 
ward stands tlie simple embaltled front of All Souls; and imme- 
diately beyond this the exceedingly rich and elaborate front of St. 
Mary’s church, with its projecting portico, supported by twisted co- 
lumns, like those in Raphael’s cartoon of the Beautiful Gate — its para- 
pet of knotted pinnacles — and its exquisite airy spire, rising out of a 
cluster of smaller ones, like a lovely young mother with her children 
round ter knees. Immediately beyond St. Mary’s, on the same side, 
stands the sister church of All Saints; the elegant modern spire of 
which can alone be sc<ui from this point of view. All the buildings I 
have now described are seen at one view, fi )m a particular point in the 
High street, looking westward; and from the same point, looking in an 
opposite direction, are seen the Queen-like Tower of Magdalen rising 
from behind the elms in the front of Magdalen Hall - the Bridge, &c. 
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&c. ; the whole forming a scene of stately and impressive beauty not 
to be conceived of without seeing it, and not to be surpassed. Let us 
now return to our inn to breakfast, after having thus completed, I hojKi 
not uninterestingly, the first portion of our summer’s day. 

There are few things pleasan'tor, upon oc> sion, than the regular con- 
fusion of a well-frequeiited inn, in a jmpuloiis country ^wn. ^It keeps 
speculation pcrpettuilly alive. ^ In such a scene the mind can never flag, 
and can never recoil upon itself. A melancholy man should live in 
the coffee-rooni of a country inn, who^se windows look to the high 
street. It is a place exoi ciscrl of all bad spirits, except licensed ones: 
and as these only come, uidike Glenclower’s, wlun they arc called for, 
we have no right to complain c\en of them. Here, while discussing 
our substantial meal (lor breakfast is too slight a name it) of fia'sh 
eggs, ham, uater-cresbcs, and colfce — (evef while you live take collbc 
at an inn, and tea at liome; but seek not 4o know tlie xdnf! lest 1 should 
Jaek an answ(‘r;) — here, W'hile lookiifg out upon the smart shops, the 
nicely-paved streets, and the trim damsels that are pacing them, mixed 
here and iIktc witli the stiidenis in their half gallant, half scliolar-like 
attiie, let us endeavour to forget, for a time, the sphaidid scene vve 
have just been conteinphitiiig ; otherwise we shall not be duly prcjiared 
and littt‘d to appreciate that wbidi is to come: for we have, as yet, bad 
but a slight taste of the architectural as w(dl as picturcstpie riches of 
tliis magniliceiit spot. 

Having forgotten, then, for a moment, if ue can, the rich and varied 
scene just presented to us, let us now look at one altogether diflerent, 
but still mor(' conijilete in its kind, and stdl more impressividy beautiful 
— beautiful to a degree that is nothing less than affecting, (iuitting the 
High street tlirough the gate of All Souls, we lind ourselves in ih.e 
outer quadi angle of that colh'ge. Here vve will only notice the gor- 
geous ])ainte(l and gilded sundial, which looks down upon us from the 
front of the cha])el ; and which, in the midst of the grey antiquity that 
surrounds it, looks like a richly jewelled diadem glittering on the fore> 
liMid of a faded and wrinkled beauty. Passing for a moment out of 
this square through a low portal on tlie right, we reach a small inner 
court, the sw^ectest of its kind in Oxford — braided all over one side 
witli ivy, from the ground to the summit of the walls — festooned from 
window to window' by various parasite plants, clinging by their tendrils 
and hanging tlielr gorgeously-tinted leaves^up to the very chimney 
tops; — and below, the star of the jasmin, shining not unheeded, how- 
ever mild its light. Returning reluctantly from this sweet spot, we 
pass through another ])ortal into the inner quadrangle. It is to view 
the unrivalled coup-d'ad from the centre of this court that we are here. 

Notwithstanding the amazing number of buildings forming this Uni- 
versity, we are never tired of looking at them, on account of their infi- 
nite variety of form and character. Rut I fear any thing like a detailed 
description of many of them w'ould very soon have this effect. Still, 
however, 1 cannot resist the temptation of endeavouring to convey some 
notion, how'ever indistinct, of the scene wliich presents itself from the 
centre of this court ; because tliere is unquestionably nothing of the 
kind so beautiful m existence. Standing, then, iii tlie centre of the 
western side of this court, with its emerald carpet of turf spread out 
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at our feet, we see before us two lofty towers, fliinkcd by ranges of 
buildinif which occupy the rest of that side of the square. These 
towers, th()ii;L>^h entirely difltTin^ fioiu all others in Oxford, are of the 
inoa chaste and excjuisito b(‘riuty. They are square, and consist 'of 
three? couipartrnents, diniinisliin^ in si/e, as they rise above each otlier; 
the lower compartment surnionntc'd at the corners by knotted pinnacles, 
and each* nnislV d by a pierced parapd. Between the lower compart- 
ment of these towers is the stately entfanee to the Common Room ; 
and the ranges of buildings which flank the tovers, and complete the 
side of the sepia re, aia* supported by rich gr'uhiated huttresst's, each 
t(‘rniinating in a Knotted pinnacle rising considi i ahly above tlie roof. 
On the opposite side to this runs a plain hut t leirant eolonu.ide, in the 
centre ol‘ which is a handsomely worked iron ''.'('ovay, surmounted by 
alow turret, rieldy ornamented, and taking the fone of an imperial 
crown. The remaining sides of the court consist of iinio, m ranges 
of huilding, pua'ced hy ex([uisJt(dy-formed poiokd windows, and sup- 
ported at inter' als by graduated buttresses, which an*, like tiiose on 
the eastiau side, lei minuted hy rich knotted ]>iunacles. 

'riiiis tar of th(‘ court, or (piadraugh'^ vvluch consists of huddings 
forming part ot the collegi' itelf; and even this maybe consuh red 
as superior in beauty to any otlua* in Oxford. Jhit, as if to coni])l(‘te 
and perlect the setme, and render it (juile mirivalh'd, it lakes in a view 
of several of the finest single objects Ix'longiiig to the University, 
whieli seem to look down iqion it in silent admiration, as if willing]) 
a<lnjltting its chums. At the left comer of the sipian; looki.ur iVom 
the sistei tinvt'is, rises the swivt spire of Sr. Mai y’s Cliiireh, and h) 
its side, like a youug(‘r sister, that of All Saints. Immialiatfd) le ilio 
right of the turretted gateway stands the bold and majcsiie dome ol the 
Uadclille laliravy ; a little- lieyond the right hand coi*ner ccone elusr< ring 
up the venerable pinnacle^ ofllu* Schools; and still fauher to the iiglij 
rise a fi'w lofty jiojilars, tf it seem to wave their grc( n tops as «f to 
keep a lieing watch and v.erd over the ineilahle heaury of the sCi no 
beneath tliem. KiXcepl tin* loia going, and tlie clouds and sky, not a 
^ingh? object of any kind whatevei can ]>e seen fiom any part of tin's 
^pot. 

It was my intemtion, in tliis our fust walk, to have descrilied, in ad- 
dition to the foregoing^ scenes, the s])h*n(lid one which pn'si'iits itself 
from lladcliflo Sjpia'a ; al ■:(> th(‘ Uhri-l Cdmich Meadow^s and I’ilin Walk, 
the evening sci'iir ; »i tl« Isis, \e. . hut I find rhaf 1 lun (- aiiwady 
transgressed mv limns ; 1 mu'-t tluMadoro defer, till a fmure (ucision, 
the pleasure ('t aeeo.e.peaiying the leader to the spots just nanrd. In 
llie mean time, if I weie abh? (which I am not') to couvi y an :de((iiat(? 
notion of tlie sonsataais tlu'se ohjc’ts excite in mo I shonlt^ attempt 
to do so in this ])lace, hi’cau.se my inir, osc is, not to evp- d)i what 1 
feel, but to induce or excite others to feel for themselves, i o this end, 
those who cannot visit thi’si* scenes in fact, I would convey thither in 
fancy ; and tliose who can visit them I w'otdil persuade to do so forth- 
with : promising them, as f eonfiLlently may, that if they expiori' T'hi- 
ropo, they will fiml, in its way, nothing to oe compared with the LJni- 
versitymf Oxford. 
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Behold liie porter in his shirt. 

Cursing tne rain which never stopp'd. 

Groping and raking in the dirt* 

And all without success; but that 
Is hardly to he wonder'd at. 

Because no shilling had been dropp'd ; 

So he gave o’er the search^t last. 

Regain’d the door, and found it fast! — 

«« 

With sundry oaths and growls and groans, 
lie rang once — twice — and thrice ; and then. 
Mingled with giggling heard the tones 
Of Harry mimicking old Ben. — 

“ Who’s there? — ’Tis really a disgrace 
T<) ring so loud — 1 've lock'd the gate — 

1 know my duty — 'Tis too late — 

You wouldVi’t have me lose my place."-^ 

“ Psha! Mr. DasfVngton ; remember. 

This is the middle of November. 

1 ’ll! stripp’d ; — 'tis raining cats and dogs." 

“ Hush, hush!" quoth Hal; “ I'm fast asleep;" 
And then he snored as loud and deep 
As a whole company of hogs. 

“ But, liarkye, Ben, 1 '11 grant admittance 
At the same rate I paid myself." 

“ Nay, master, leave me half the pittance," 
Replied the avaricious elf. 

No : all, or none — a full acquittance; — 

'Phe terms, I know, are somewhat high; 

But you have fix'd the price, not 1— 

. I won't take less ; — 1 can't afford it.” 

So, finding all his haggling vain, 

Ben with an oath and groan of pain 

Dre .V out the guinea, and restored it. 

Surely you’ll give me,” growl'd ih' outwitted 
Porter, hcii again admitted, 

“ Something, now you've done your joking. 

For all this trouble, time, and soaking." 

“ Oh, surely — surely,” Harry said; 

" Since, as you urge, I broke your rest. 

And you’re half drown’d, and quite undress'd, 

1 ’ll give you leave to go to bed." 
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MODERN PILGRIMAGES. 

NO. VI. COPPET. 

The Due de Broolie was at Coppet when I visited it, which forbade 
all attempts at seeing the interior. It mattered little. Nothing can be 
more contemptible than the peAintry which ) cards up the petty memo- 
rials of genius, and boasts a pen, a chair, or a chamber, the*?ole sub- 
stantial relics of a great mind. Familiar objects of domestic association 
may recall the memory of a friend, of our parents, or children ; but ge- 
nius cannot be viewed by such means. Its relation towards us is not of 
that individual kind ; — it is above either our friendship or tenderness. 
Nor should we intrude upon the privacy of its sons, living or dead. 
Besides, this curiosity bailies itself; it is like becoming valet to a hero 
for the sake of admiring him more closely ; by wf)ich both hero and 
self-respect are lost. We English, not farndd for being over-civil to 
the living, are in this way extremely impertinent towards the dead. 
We care as little for colfin or sarcophagus, as for tower and bastion, 
and seem determined to get at the inside of every thing. From Ro- 
bert Bruce to Tom Paine, no b<^ :ies can rest for us, A French Empe- 
ror cannot have handled a pen which we will not purchase, nor can a 
poet leave an arm-chair that we will not be seated in. It is strange, 
too, that we, who are the most incredulous pilgrims in tlic world, on 
the score of sacred relics, should be the most crcdulou.s as to those of 
literature and genius. “ You are xcry Catholic in aery thing hut reli- 
gion ” observed a French gentleman, with whom 1 visited ChilJon ; 
“ you believe in this ring to which Bonnevard was chained ; but if he 
had been a saint or a martyr, you would have laughed outriglit.”* 

As memorials of passion, of feeling, or mislbituno, domestic relics 
are of pow erful elfect, for in such our interest is personal ; or when 
they have belonged to the w'oiidly great, for here the contrast speaks 
a mighty moral. Those who have beheld the humble cloak and bon- 
net still preserved in a chamber at Claremont, must have experienced 
the force of both these associations. But to link the memory of intel- 
lect with such petty objects, or to think we do homage to genius by 
sucR^puerile curiosity, is the very bathos of sentiment. 

In spite of all these arguments, it would have afforded lissome satis- 
faciion to have seen the salon, or the boudoir of Corinne. Beautiful 
as were the shores of Coppet, and the Leman that stretches beneath, it 
was impossible to link with them the spirit of De Stat;! ; — of her w^lio 
despised all the beauties of mountain and lake, and preferred the filthiest 
street in Paris to the solitude of her Swiss home, so far as even to 
number the days passed there among her Dix Annecs d'ExtL I was at 
first much at a loss to conceive how such a w^ant could be in a mind 
constituted likt? hers ; but a few weeks’ tour in Switzerland having 
given me a complete surfeit of the picturesque, I came more easily to 
understand apathy towards rural beauty in one brought up between the 
Jura and the Alps. That this, in her, proceeded less from any defect 

* Tlie ring which they show at Chillon, as that to which Bonnevard was chained, 
is evidently an imposture. It is iniich too smiill to hj^vc served snch a purpose; 
the mortar a])ont the slone is comparatively fresh ; and it has been placed away 
from the light to avoid detection. 
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than from satiety, is evident from an observation of Madame Neckcr 
de Saussnre, that her cousin’s long dormant taste for natural beauty 
was awakened on her visit to Italy, and became conspicuous in her sub- 
sequent compositions. The mansion alone, however, (no very remark- 
able object, marked on the roof 1722,) was sufficient to recall, and add 
a zest before untasted to the thousand anecdotes of which it is the 
scene. J thought of it as the Hall of^ Odin, resounding with boiste- 
rous but good-humoured argument- — as the social resort of our own 
Gibbon, and many an intellectual brother — as the scene of filial and 
paternal affection — and, above all, as the retirementApf a virtuous mi- 
nister. The garden- walk beneath its range of popars recalled the 
frequent conversations between father and daughter, which the latter 
describes as having taken place there; — where the aged statesman, in 
the still infantine simplicity of his heart, expressed, in tears, his con- 
fidence, “ that the Frencli would yet do him justice ere he died.^’ 

Madame de Stael was of that noble order of beings, for whom it is 
impossible to be selfish. Eiuhowed, like all minds of genius, with a 
reflective and egotistic habit of^thought, her feelings were too strong 
to allow tliemselvcs to be absorbc'd in so narrow a space. The cirenm- 
4 :>tances of her life, too, conduced to such an end — hut in vain. Early 
and disproportionately married, and on that account, as well as per- 
haps from want of personal attractions, deprived of the only true so- 
lace of high-wTought minds, she transferred to her parent the sum of 
her baffied afiections, and spent in paternal love the ardour wdiich 
might have been more naturally and more happily placed. 1 cannot 
look upon her devotion to her father, extreme even to the ridiculous, in 
any other light than as one of those amiable deceptions which pas- 
sionate minds so often practise upon themselves, exemplifying the true, 
but by no means, as it is supposed, libertine maxim of Marmontcl. 
Qiiand on n^a pas cc que Von ome, il font aimer ce que l\m a. It w'as 
like the 

“ Nyn:))holepsy of sonic fond despair,*^ 
a cheat to occupy ano keep alive tbi! warm inipulsi's of the heart. 
Happy arc those who, like De Stael, can find sucli substitutes to keep 
the mind from preying n})on itself. Literature too is a solaci;, but 
literature embitters, as much as it sweetens. It is but a medium that 
heightens pain as w'ell as pleasure, and even poetry itself is too unsub- 
stantial to answer and satisfy the cravings of the passionate spirit. De 
Stael did wisely : she gave up lu'r whole soul to politics towards the 
latter part of her life ; and this more from chance than design. Her 
interest in her father’s fame first drove her to it : her love of social 
pre-eminence and her consequent rivalry with Bonaparte fixed her in 
it ; and at length, like her fihal feelings in early years, it came to ab- 
sorb every other consideration. 

As a politician, Madame de Stavl is looked down upon by some, in 
part deservedly : she had too much of the woman and the idealist for 
such pursuits. Nevertheless her influence has been great. Her 
writings have matured and ameliorated that, of which Eousseau sowed 
the «ccds. I'hrougli them, there is a feeling and a soul in politics, ex- 
tending even to the most opposite parties, which before was not at all ; 
and but for her, what liad been produced by Rousseau would have died 
away. After him a new order of things sprang up, lo which bis manual 
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is inapplicable. De Stael revived and regenerated the sacred spirit, 
and the tongues and pens of Europe breathe fresh from her school : 

" The philoso^ihic progress of. the human race,” says she, “ought to be 
marked by four diflereiit era'^ • the heroic ages, which gave birth to civiliza- 
tion ; patriotism, which was the glory of antiouity ; chivalry, which was the 
old warlike religion of Euro|)e j and the love oilibcrty, whose era commences 
towards the epoch of the Rcformation.”-*—Z)c l^Allenia^nc. 

The expansiveness of her soul is evident in the object qf all ^.or 
writings. None of them narrow, none of them ever private. She 
preached an eternal cHisade against selfishness — against selfishness of 
aflection in her early works, and against selfishness of political principle 
in her later. Her very epigrams tended to some great and national 
end. Of the many that assailed her, she took not the least notice, with 
tile great exception of her arch-enemy Napoleon, whom still she attacks 
more as the public despot than the private foe. In his mislbituncs she 
was generous, and did not conceal her interest ; nor was he backward, 
upon his return, in expressing hi$ gratitude for such iinlooked lor 
commiseration. . 

But our judgment of Be Stael is not to bo taken either from her 
politics or criticism, both of which for the most jiart she borrowed 
from tlie society around her, mingling with them, however, the poetical 
leaven of her own imagination. The “ (kinsiderations” afibrd an ex- 
ample, in how poetical a dress the principles of political party may he 
exhibited ; and the “ Allcmagno” another, how a very snporfieial share 
of knowledge on a given subject may be redeemed by the force of 
hazardous elotpience. Even the critical judgments of Corinne are not 
a little unworthy of the poetess, crowned in the Capitol, It is by her 
woman’s genius she must be estimated —by her feeding, her ardour of 
conception and expression — her curious knowledge of the human 
heart — in fine, by her poetry, for, after all, the best poetry the I'rencli 
have, is their prose. 

“ 1 feed myself a poet,” says Corinne, “ not only when a happy 
choice of rhymes or of syllables, or a happy combination of images, 
strikes my auditors, but when my soul becomes elevated, — when it 
feels most sovereign disdain for selfishness or baseness ; — in short, 
when a noble action is more ea^y to me. It is then tliat my verses 
grow sublime. I am a poet, whilst 1 admire, whilst T des])ise, whilst 
I hate, not from personal motives, but for the dignity of the human 
race,” &c. 

If this be the definition of a j)oet, l)e Stael needed not to put into 
execution her intentional epic of Caitr dv Lion. Her claims to tlic 
laurel, like Rousseau’s, were independent of rhyme. 

To us, English, who have fortunately kept these two d(‘partinents 
of literature more distinct, and who have visited with a condemnation 
perhaps too severe any attempts at blending tliem together, such 
an union is not agreeable. With the languor of prose wc have the 
affected point and brilliancy of poetry ; there is neither the ease of one, 
nor the pleasant rhyme and regular harmony of the other. Hence the 
works of Madame de Stael, though delightful reading for a few pages, 
are wearisome to peruse for any length of time uninterruptedly. Tier 
.style is too epigrammatic for a continuance, and, like strong licpiors, in 
order to be enjoyed, rccpiires time or dilution. 3'his most likely was 
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owing to her love of talking in preference to writing. H,ei* thoughts 
flowed for the tongue rather than the pen, — they are too ambitious for 
' the solitary reader, and seem to require a brilliant saloon with an as- 
sembly of elegant and quick-sensed auditors to give them due recep- 
tion and applause. As to the purity and correctness of her style, we 
leave the consideration to those verbal hyj>ercritics, that swarm in Italy 
and .France, who think their literary lives well spent in preserving the 
purity of national diction, without adding a single new idea to national 
thought. If the writings of Madame de Stacd be not French, as some 
have asserted,, all to bo said is, that they ar^j^^cthing far superior. 
An entertaining and acute writer, Mr. Simond/^as discussed this cen- 
sure in his late Voyage cn Suisse,^* oh the occasion of his visiting 
Coppet : 

‘‘ J’entends ^clirc nuc Ic style de Madame De Sta^l ii'est pas Franyais : en 
scrait-on surpria ? llousseaii aussi avail Ic style refiigi^. Noire langue ct 
iiotre litteraturc, usees' coinine la vielle monnaie, ne pre* 'nteront hientot plus 
qu’unc surface pohe, d’oii rcmpreilite/ aura tolalemcnt disparu. Toutc ori- 
ginality cn est hannic aussi que la nature Fest (T% nos jardins ; 

et le style legitime, cn compartiihfelis <et tir^s au cordcaii comine nos 
parterres, ne saurait sMcarler de Faille droite ct de la plate-bandc : ainsi en- 
trav^s fie regies ct chargys de fers, qnc nous nous somines forges, on nous voit 
reduits, que Fon me passe Ic paradoxc, a chercher Foriginality cn traduction. 
N*est il |)as dtrange que le m6me peuple qui, depuis trente ans, se joue des 
formes etablies ct dcs precydens cn matiere de lois et de goiivernement, n’est 
jamais osy faire, cn littyraturc, iin seul pas sans y elre autorise par Fusage, et 
veiiillc toujours souiiiettrc la gynie cette Icgitimity, dont il fait si peu dc cas 
en politique.*^ 

“ There arc a thousand anecdotes,'* continues Simond, related 
concerning this celebrated woman during her youth, of her natural 
tnaladrt'SsCf and of tite many errors into which she was led by her 
short sight, confiding temper, and energy of affection.** Indeed, there 
is scarely any one of wliom so many interesting anecdotes are told : 
she has herself preserved a great number, all displaying her character 
in the most amiable light, yet without the least tincture of vanity or ‘ 
affectation displayed in the relation. She is, perhaps, the only author 
who lias written volumes upon herself without being ever egotistic. 
The Dix Annees d'Fxir* is one of the most amusing books any 
where to he met with on this account. It is the only work she has 
left, written with the most perfect ease. It contains the primal idea of 
almost every striking thought in her more laboured work of the “ Cuw- 
sideraiiuim and also presents a full picture of her mind, even to its 
most secret foibles. There is even a little personal vanity allowed to 
manifest itself in it, which never escaped in her other compositions. 
Her views of foreign countries, manners, character, and society, are 
much more just in this little sketch than either in the Italie^ or Alle- 
inagne. They are the first impressions — hut the first impressions of 
one experienced in sucii things. And the force and justice of every 
remark confirm me in an old opinion I entertained concerning books 
of travels, &*c. — that they should be written hot, quick, while new per- 
ceptions wcrt‘ fresh, hut tliat this should be not on the first visit but 
the second. In lier Italic and Allcmagnc^ scenic description is either 
totally overlooked, or else laboriously and ambitiously worked up ; 
whereas in Russia, Norway, and those parts of Europe, which she de- 



scribes carelessly 6t the moment of first beholding them, the pictures 
nre spirited and vivid as the life. It is impossible to forget her ac- 
count of her Russian journey, — the interminable roads, scarce varied 
even by the tnste boideau, or melancholy birch ; the rapid courier, 
bouncing on his wooden seat, the only fellow-voyager to be met with ; 
, the wooden huts and palaces intermingled ; ^iid, above all, tlie fi^tes 
given her at St. Petersburgh, wdierc “ the wind of the Nqrth whis- 
tled through the flowers of the South — these are pictures not to be 
equalled by the eloquence of Iicr “ Corlnne.” ' 

At length she arrived in England, and thence witnessed tlip mosf 
sudden overthrow that ever continent was subjected to by fortune. 
Her perplexity in these^mos of change and crisis ; her ignorance 
what to expect, or even wdiat to hope, is in some instances amusing. 
A very comical part of her character is' her continual struggle to be 
patriotic, which she thought a duty, and the direct opposition to all 
such feelings into wliicli slie was every now and then led by her love 
of truth and ardour of expression. Most of her eloquent panegv lies 
upon England, Italy, and Germany, arc cut short in tlieir highest flight 
from some qualm arising from this cause. In ^ke midst of her entliu- 
siastic praise, she recollects that a reserve is ik\c to her chosen country, 
France, and thus slie winds up a brilliant paragraph with a lame and 
unnatural sort of a salvo. This is ver)' cvidc.'nt in the dangerous task 
she undertook in “ Corinno,” of placing an English and a French gen- 
tleman side by side, and making them act and speak according to their 
national characters. As lor myself, in spite of Corinne’s predilection, 

I think Nelville a most stupid mortal, and give my vote for the French 
hero with all my lieart. In the Genmuii/, her entliusiasm in favour of 
the German poets ami ])hilosophers often led her into the same quan- 
dary : after a long argument, that evidently implies a contempt for all 
French tragedy, she politely concludes with a reserve in favour of Ra- 
cine. Madame de Stael possessed too great a genius to he of any 
country, and it is pity that she did now know this. R, 


ITALY. 

Lost Italy! what though thy sweetness can chocr 
'"Ac frame in disease, and the spirit in pain ; 

Though thy groves in their greenness all lovely appear. 

Like the shades of old Eden reviving again j 
Though thy gales in their range shed a pleasant perfume ; 

Though the cloud of the storm from thy sky li.ath been driven j 
Though thy streams through the valleys still lucidly How, 

And the flowers that around them spontaneously grow 
Seem as deep in their tint, and as rich in their bloom, 

As if newly transplanted from Ileiiven : — 

Still Man 's doom’d to droop in thy fields of delight. 

For the curse of the slave hangeth o’er him ; 

He knows not the worth of one home-born right, 

And he loves not the country that bore him. 

Oh, Liberty! give me the rock, were it bare, 

Oh! leave me the cHfl: dark and hoary j 
For the one wdl be rich, and the other be fair, 

If thou smilcst on their soil in thy glory. F. 
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The bomic irony of the play rests entirely on the mock election of 
a kiiiig of Persia made by a horse ; and a most renowned election it 
is ; gravely handed down^ to us by certain credulous historians, and 
happily turned by our poet against monarchy. Hence the elector -horse 
is not the least conspicuous personage in the piece ; and, now he is 
unexpectedly seiz^ with such »^cruel disorder, the household of Da- 
rius (who, blind mortals! are finable to foresee the glorious issue) are, 
^ the^ beginning of the third act, filled with mourning and confusion. 
Darius weeps like a clfild by the side of the invalid, and has solemnly 
vowed to ]V|ithras a sacrifice of twelve noLAi^teeds if his favourite is 
restored to health. A statesman, a warriof^j^d a free-thinker, to ])lay 
the infant for a potted brute ! to descend to womanish vows and vulgar 
superstitions ! 

Ma gia, quand^ h il pericolo, 

^ TuUi allur si ricordano <lc’ huuii.” 

But when daiiger is nigh, all men are mindful of Heaven,” ob- 
serves his wile, tlie^nious, domineering Parisa, who is by no means 
displeased to see tlie vaunted philosophy of lier husband brought to so 
low ah ebb — a littli* trait of the female character, wliicli is usually not 
slow in seizing every new foible of man as a means of more easily 
ruling Iiirn. She has, ho\V{‘ver, penetrated still d(‘eper into the credu- 
lity of Darius where hi^ interest is concerned. She knows that he 
wears about his person, and highly values, a lioroscope, which he ob- 
tained when he accompanied Cainhysos into Pgypt, and wdhch is thus 
expressed : — 

** Dario, ill ver grande sarai. 

Si in buon punto a cavallo salirai,” 

“ You shall he a very great man, Darius, ii’ you mount your horse in 
proper time.” This prediction and the fate of Chesballcno are so closely 
connected in the mind of Darius, that, were he to lose his horse pre- 
maturely, he would give up his expected greatness as lost likewise. 
Parisa is puzzling her brain to cure the fated steed. Slie deti^rmines 
to advise with the high priest of Mithras, who, smelling out that the 
crow n is likely to fah to the lot of Darius, clings closer to him than to 
any of liis competitors, and loses no time to settle liis priestly bargain. 
He has demanded a private audience of Parisa, in which he is intiT- 
rupted by a visit fiom Pafiina, the daughter of Orcanes, who coiikjs to 
intrude upon the heavy thoughts of Iiis patroness. This visit contri- 
butes uotliing to forward the plot, and only shews liow the usurping 
Magian was detected. The account of Patima is quite similar to that 
which is given by pretended historians ; hut the poet has improved it 
into a striking exhibition of the circumstances, both laughable and 
shocking, upon whicli the destiny of a whole nation must depend, w'hcn 
it is decided within the v;alls of a dining-room or hcd-cliamber, amidst 
the cmlision of the petty passions and domestic whims of a single 
over-powerful fiiiuily. Then com.s the high priest; upon w'hose entree 
at the house of Darius, Pafima looks with a jealous and disconcerted 
eye — this mysterious personage being a frequenter of the mansion of 

Continued from page 272. 
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licr father likewise, and hy no means sparing of promises to liirn. On 
her departure, Colaconc, which is the holy maifs name, being left alone 
with Parisa, with all humility tenders his services to Darius. This 
cringing, double-tongued cliaracter is sketched from the life. In a 
certain country, no sooner did the mitr^i cease to lord it over the crown, 
than she helped her rival against the people, that she might,,^lean from 
the compliance at least a few offals of her former domir^on. Colacone 
discovers to his new patroness that the demagogue Orcanes ({mother 
character in which the poet has diftiwn low ilmbition, clad in a more fa- 
shionable hypocrisy), who scorns all forms of government exempting 
pure democracy, has secretly endeavoured to add the high priest to 
his party, that h^JUmy dispose the mob to favour hjs projected sove- 
reignty, and disscr^Rtc calumnies against both Megabyzus and Darius, 
reporting them as outrageous patricians and likely to turn out the worst 
of tyrants. On the other band, 

Ch’ io poi di liii le mer.iviglie spanda, 

Chiedemi, e ch' io gia gia iin scenndo Giro 
Men vada in Iiii precoiii/zaiido, lin raro 
h’ilosofo c|ucstone tulto 
K uniaiiiia, c jiopolarila,^^ 

Uii giojcllo.” 

He desires that T will distribute wondois respecting himself, and 
already foretel in him a second Gyi’js, a ran' upright ])hiJosopIier, and 
a jewc'l framed altogotlier according to lav/, humanity, and ])opularity/’ 
Parisa is ngroeably surprised at this unexpected toki'ii of friendship 
from the high priest. Darius had believc'd him to he hostile to his 
designs, and now, could he only obtain by bis means the sanction ol‘ 
Heaven, tlie cause were already won. Parisa reminds the holy man of 
the mutual services they might render to each otlu r ; 

Assai r uii 1' altro cutrarnbi 

Giovar potiete voi 

and Darius, entering at this moment, is assured by Colacone that he 
sends fervent and unceasing prayers to Heaven, that Darius may soon, 
and for ever, be the sole ruler of the state. The Satrap is slow to 
credit these sudden professions. “ Were I to trust to you to win the 
crown for me,^’ says be, “ would you seriously and earnestly assist mo, 
conf'4ing in me for your reward hereafter ?” “ I can sec none more 

worthy than you to rule over us.” “ Do not bo too hasty in praising 
me,” replies Darius, being neither whimsical nor philosophic enough 
to despise a crown, nor sulliciently blind in bis ambition to lose sight 
of his human frailty ; 

“ Rimiraiiii qiial sono : 

Turbato, e qiidbi or fuor di me rimiranii 
Per uii soggetto pueril, risibilc, 

Stolido, e tal, elf io dirtelo arros^isco, 

Eppur ncgarlo non mi attento, e dimini 
Pm, ch’ io son degno di ollcncr comandcj 

“ Behold what I am,” he continues, “ lp6k at me, pcrjdexi d and nearly 
beside myself as I now am, and on such childish, laughable, and silly 
grounds, that I blush to discover and yet dare not deny them : and 
now tell me whether I am fit to rule.” But Parisa, who little under- 
stands the sort of philosophy whicli turns against ourselves, frankly 
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confesses to Colacone that the strong understanding of Darius is quite 
disordered by the sickness of his horse : — there is here, surely, no ground 
fbr a patrician to blush, and still less, as Darius is not doting upon an 
irrational brute, but upon tlie high hopes connected with that brute’s 
life. Here the groom enters, quite breathless : Chesballcno is not yet 
recovered, but very sanguine hopes are entertained from the diviner’s 
interpretation pf the stable dream. — Whatl dare to speak of gipsy 
predictions under the very nose of the' high priest ! Colacone himself, 
however, checks thct^pious irKlignati«»n of Darius — in the house of the 
powerful never trifl^with trifles, for great things depend upon them ; 
Ippofilo is allowed to relate the enigmatic answer, which, if properly 
attended to, is to secure the life of the fated sta|d with which are so 
intimately connected the destinies of Dafius and offl^ersia. The oracle 
says — ' '* 

Cio, ch’ egli ha In cofpo, annas! con le frogi 

E Sara sano, e tulti ei tara grand! 

“ That which the horse has in his body let him smell it with his nos- 
trils, and he will recover his liealth and raise all of you to greatness.” 
Darius again loses his piUiencc. What riddles ! wliat fooleries !” 
But the groom unravels tin? erWgma to a tittle, having received the clue 
to it from his dream. “ What has the horse in his body?” Why, he 
has the sceptre and diadem of Cyrus, that is notorious : let him smell 
to the real diadem and sceptre, and he will presently recover ; “ And 
raise all of us to greatness !” adds Parisa, who, like an able states- 
woman, has more consideration for the end than the means. All tlie 
by-standers are astounded with joy and amazement. “ JVhat sublime 
and promising mi/sterks! The human understanding is too linnied to ac- 
count for than^ and nothing remains but to admire and obey! Tfie regalia 
of Cyru5 tsure in the custody of’'the,high priest, w'ho hurries home to 
produce them ; having first forbidden Darius to harbour ai;y more im- 
piously sophistical objections, and recommended him to trust in Hea- 
ven. Darius can withstand the temptation no longer, and he now 
yields unresistingly to the fair promises of his fortune and tlie ambi- 
tious suggestions of his wife. — A loved woman, a priest, a fine horse, 
and a crown ! What an inflexible mortal must he be whose mind could 
resist all these P 

The fourth act opens with the appearance of Gobria on the stage ; 
and, though the persons in this play are rather disputants tha4i actors, 
and the characters i;ather sketched than finished, that of Gobria is 
powerfully ^rawn. Alficri has here depicted himself, such as he w^as 
in his last years with regard to his opinion of politics and mankind. 
Gobria is a man of the w'orld and a philosopher, but not a selfish apa- 
thist, like many in our days w’ho screen themselves behind the revered 
name. Gobria has felt, and still feels, strong noble passions, but now, 
being well acquainted with mankind, he despairs of ever doing any 
thing that can gratify. them. Nevertheless, he has not, from being 
undeceived, inferred that pul^lic virtue is a dream, or riiat the love of 
our country is a mere notion— j^deas which have been adopted by many 
undeceived worthies who are well pleased with the vices of their spe- 
cies, as a means of more safely indulging their own, and happy that 
liberty is so difficult to establish, that they may cast themselves head- 
long into the pursuits of low ambitidn through baseness and iniquity. 
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Gobria is no more to be imposed upon by fair names and fair eeeminga^ 
though he still scorns to flatter all-powerful villainy, and pays solitary 
devotion to virtue.' He consents with grief to the doniiinion of the One 
as the only practicable government for a people debased by long bon- 
dage ; but he expects no reward for this consent. Of all the seven 
magnates, he has atchievnd the most for the deliverance of Persia ; but 
the only advantage he seeks for himself is not to be subser vient to the 
future king. From the moment Gobria is mentioned in the play, the 
reader is, with a*few masterly touches, fully appr&ed of his character. 
Megabyzus went to invite him to the first council of state. Bis comrades 
placing much faith jy^his sense and disinterested character ; but Gobria 
declined interfering^PThe cause of the state, the welfare of the public, 
the happiness of the subject, and similar high-sounding words, with 
which state councils have everlastingly rung, had no effect upon him. 
Such questions, he knew, were not to be decided by argument ; the 
most powerful or the most cunning is sure to ' carry them, and then 
what is to hinder him from styling at his leisure “ the state well con- 
stituted and the subject most happy ?” Gobria, therefore, takes no 
part in their proceedings. He was in bejjK*when his friend waited upop 
him. Entreaties and remonstrances were all in vain. 

- Per or (diss* cgli) 

Non ci vengo j ilormire lo vo’ dell* altro, 

Anzi che ir la sprcgarc il tempo c il fiato 
In dispute sofistiche. Le inai 
Vi conihinastc (aj^giunse) ch* io nol credo. 

In un i^arerc solo, io ci acconsento 

Gia senz* udirlo; e allor noi sarem quatfro, 

Onde pdi starci gli altri tre dovrunno. 

Ma sc in fare i filosofi saccenii - 

Hario cd Orcan^e tu ve fa passaste 
In chiacjjhicrc, e tre voti disparati 
Oi cucinaste, io poi verro dentr’ oggi 
E in due parole mi lusingo porvi 
, Tosto d'accordo tutti.** 

‘‘ At present, said he, “ I wu‘11 not come. I had rather sl<^6p than go 
there and waste both my timfe and breath in captious debates. If ever 
you agree in the same opinion (which 1 am sure you will not), I approve 
of it fvf)Tn this moment without hearing it, and thus, having obtained 
four votes, the remaining three potentates must abide by our resolution. 
But if, to shew off as philosophers and politieianrs, Orcanes, Darius, 
and you, spend your time in talking, and give in three different votes, 
in that case I will come to-day, and hope with two words to make you 
all of one mind.” Having said this and turned himself in his bed, he • 
again tucked up his legs, and, very shortly, gave audible tokens of 
sleep. Thus all that his friends can obtain from him is good advice. 
The scene is succeeded by a debate between the four statesmen — as 
impressive a one as the poet ever conceived. Gobria has the rough and 
careless manners of a soldier, wdth the sharp jests of a cynic. He be- 
gins with irreverently sneering at his fellow-heroes ; each of whom, 
appearing to refer the whole matter to him, encourages a secret hope 
of gaining him to his side. But Gobria tells them he will side with 
them all provided they have a particle of sense in them, for good 
sense will make them but one. But as a like truism might be urged 
VOL. V. NO. XXIT. z 
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in all human disputes, Megabyzus continues staunch to his own opinion 
and fntcrest, namely, “ seven heroes have, with equal wisdom and 
iSourage, deliver^ their country ; let.it then be equally shared amongst 
tltem, and you will have rfn heptarchy of the worthier few, which will 
be the cream of all governments. But whilst you are only endeavour- 
ing to protect the state from the abuse of power, you relax the nerves 
of government.” Darius cannot hold with this ; he is indeed an able 
advocate for despotism, and wc shoald readily acquiesce in all that he 
urgqft’in favour of ill were it not t^at he pleads for himself, as is gene- 
rally the cai^e. ‘*To suppose' that mlire than one person can reign at 
tlie same time,” says he, “ is a mere chimera. Inygat as many names for 
them as you pledse, call them cphors, consuls, or mbunes, proveditors, 
presidents, or (Brcctors, these seven rulers will soon be divided into 
two factions. It will be 3litrange*4f, amongst so many, there are not, 
at least, a brace of asses and a leash of cravens. These five, driven 
by the tide of a^ccident, will cling now to one end then to the other of 
the two more powerjful beasts ; and lo ! your heyjtavcliy already 
dwindled into a binarchy ; the tw'o will strive which shali get the better 
of the other, and one must hqeds prevail — and 

** Ecco rUno, 

Che clopo tiiriti guai sangue e delitti 
Seinprc ritorna a galla. A mi par dunque 
Meglio il pigliartsclo subilo, quest’ Uno, 

Pria di farci noi zero.” 

“ Behold the One, after, so many woes,, crimes, and bloodshed, turns 
up at last ! It is fetter then to take this One at once, rather than sink 
ourselves into so much misery.” “ Right,” replies Orcancs, “ a king 
is not an animal that will ruh in a pack. lie is a frc'e solitary beast. 
It is certainly much better to h^ve due king than seven, but it is best 
of all to have none.” Gobria interrupts him : 

“ Cioc Tutti, 

Dir volevi ; e shagliarido hai detto il giusto. 

Tutti ^ ncssunb; ma in tuo cor tu speri, 

E bratni, c gia ti ticni eisscrlo tu 
Quel Ncsfuiio de’ tutti, c all’ onibra slarii 
Delf ingannata, invidiosa, stupida 
Plche, died, e non popolo.” 

To have All kings, you mean ; and by mistake yon havH spoken 
right. To have non« is to have ail, and, in your heart, you hope and 
trust and already believe yourself to be the cliief of that none, and ex- 
pect to flourish under th0 shadow of a deceived, envious, and stupid 
rabble, whom I dare not flatter with the name of ‘the j)eople.'” Uo- 
bria has well penetrated the designs of his friends : he cannot believe 
that the pow^erful will ever contend to make a nation free, or that they 
will aim at any thing but the privilege of swaying an undivided scepter. 

“ Let us pull off the mask,” says he, “ you arc all of the same mind.” 

Rcgnar da Re vuol Dario , 

E da magnate regnar Megabize 
E vuol rcgnar da tavenia^o Orcane : 

E Gobria vuol (direte voi sciiz’ altro) 

Ilegnare anch’ ei. Da che ? Da liber uomo, 

Sovra me stesso, c sol to niun di voi • 

E il vi vcdretc.” 
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“ Darius wishes to reign like a king, Megabyzus like a patrician, and 
Orcanes like the keeper of a tavern. ^ Gobria too, '^ou will no doubt 
say, has a wish to reign. Like hat ? Like a freeman, over myself, and 
under none of you ; — and you sliall find it.” Orcanes, how^ever, is not 
satisfied. Stubbornness is an ancient franchise of democratic people. 
He peremptorily demands of Gobrja whether their country was not 
always miserable under the sway of a Cambyscs or a Smerdis. — Most 
miserable.” — “ How then could you present another and a wosse king 
from being still more fatal to public^ good /*' Gohria^'ow, Hke the 
weaker in matter and the stronger in experience, shifts his ground, 
and, passing ovei^Pic objecUon, endeavours to convict the orator of 
imposture. Did you not, Orcanes,” replies he, “ marry 5 miir daugh- 
ter, Pafima, to the younger son of Cyrus I Pray tell us, was it the# 
king, or was it his son who wooed her I Y)r, if neither of them, was 
it you yourself who brought about the marriage by your court cabals 
Orcanes is struck dumb. The demagogue is at once disarmed of his 
eloquence. Gobria thus pushes him : * 

Dim ini to<?^rcaiie, 

Tu chc* il popolo aiiuivi e ^cncravi, 

Come facevi diiiique a impaientarli 
Con quest! scaiina popolo ? le due 
Satrapie poi si jiingiu, ebe scrocca^lili 
Per mezzo de* p'udichi abbricciameuti 
Della fip!,]iuola ma col vero o forse 
C^)lfal'5^) Smerdi ? Or taci : ben tel icdi, 

Che tu piu ch’ allri t' eri un incii) anicsc 
Da regno, e il sci tuttora, ni.i non m.ii 
Arnose tu da popolo. Via dumpie, 

Non disdcc;nar tu pure cou coo.tr)io, 

Hen tiioi jiari, di correre la sortc 
Di seroccarti Jo scettro, eh’ c il Papa 
Di qviaiile fur iiiai satrapie.” 

“Tell mo, Orcanes, you who ever loved and revt'red tlie people, 
liow could you sue to be allied to such Oppressors ? What of the two 
splendid satrapies which you gained by the chaste embraces oJ’your 
daughter with the true, or perhaps the sham fSmerdis ? Not a word? 
Yoi;^ may see from this bow you were, and still are, a mere tool of 
powers instead of a shield for tlie people. Crmie, tlicn, do not scorn 
to run with tliesc your friends, indeed your peej;s, the clianeo of win- 
ning a crown, which of all satrapies is the arch one.” Hy these means 
Gobria brings it about that an election by lot shall decide the claims 
of the six competitors, and restore to Persia a .sitf^le^king. The fatal 
consent is given, and th(’ ])u^zling <ptestion respecting the future con- 
stitution is about to be settled in the easiest manner. Hut Orcanes 
has recovered liis presence of mind. When a politician is put to the 
blush, it is highly proper that he loses no time in corri'cting such an 
unstatesmanlike error. lie still opposes the motion. “ Wliat an use- 
less tenderness you have for these same people,” says Darius. 

** Ciasciin di noi, qual sia die il Re diveuti, 

Vogliam forse mangiarcelo a boceoiii 
Noi questo popolo, noi? li d.ircin jiaiic 
ITna tal qua! giusti/Ja, e giuochi, e qualchc 
Rastonatina. Chc brain’ gli piii? 

K rh’ altro ebb’ egli mai ? 
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Gobria. S* altro ci sapcssc 

E bramarc e tcnier, staremo or noi 

8 ni a consiglio stillando i varj tnocii 
el cavalcarlo? 

Whichever of us is king, do you think wo have a mind to devour your 
darling people? We will give them bread, and very tolerable justice ; 
and now and then a gentle touch of the lash. What else could they 
wish fcp*? What else did they ever** have?*' — Gobria, “ If they ever 
knew <*vhat to wish or to fear besides, should we stand here now^ beat- 
ing our brains in council about the different modes of ruling them?” — 
“ The song of tyrants !” cries Orcanes in a passion, “ you are all 
playing the wits at the expense of the people, your sovereign; but 
the people will soon rise and put a check to you.” — “ Not so soon but 
we may first put a check to you,” reply the others. And then come 
menaces, and drawing of swords, and a most grand bustle ; and the 
mighty question, like all questions amongst the powerful, is o% the 
point of being decided' by blows, when the higli priest interposes. 
Heaven was never called upqii in vain by the dramatic poet ; though, 
of all mortals, he alone seems' liable to blame for his invocations. As 
soon as Colacone makes his appearance at the house of Darius, Orcanes 
is convinced that he is betrayed ; and at length withdraws his opposi- 
tion, forsakes the people, and consents to the restoration of despotism. 
O popular cause, it was ever thy fate that for three determined foes 
thou shouJdst find but one deceitful friend ! But here a new question 
is started, and a most important one — for it is respecting the mode of 
election. The king shall be elected by lot; but by what sort of lot? 
Shall the seven heroes contend for the sceptre of Cyrus at dice, at odd 
or even, or at blind-man’s buff? All these modes of decision, in the 
mind of the profane Gobria, seem equally adi;quate to the purpose ; 
but it is the part of the high priest to support the dignity of the crown. 
As the king-to-be is the beginner of his dynasty, his right of ruling 
cannot be deduced from Heaj^en through any long and hidden line of 
ancestry ; instead, therefore, of such a fruitless investigation, let some 
election of a mystical nature teach the saucy rabble to have due respect 
to the divine right of the One. Colacone accordingly proposes, in 
strains more suited to the buskin than to tlio sock, that 

Ciascun di voi su la vegnente aurora 
Fuor di Susa, nel campo ampio di Marie 
Sovra il pomposo suo destrier di giierra 
Trovisi arenato : ognun per via diversa 
Giungavi al punlo del sorgente sole. 

Qulvi il destrier che col nitrir sonante 
L' astro del di salutcra priiiiiero, 

Il suo signore a Be di Persia cleggi.” 

** All of you shall meet at the dawning of to-morrow, armed and 
mounted on your proud steeds of war, in the large field of Mars beyond 
the walls of Susa. Each arriving there by a different road at the ris- 
ing of the sun, he whose horse shall be the first to hail the day star 
with his neighing, shall be chosen King of Persia.” This very digni- 
fied mode of election is approved by the whole council. Orcanes only 
remarks that it is something beastly. Gobria prefers it because he has 
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a dumb burse. All agree to meet at the appointed Iiour and place, and 
thus they separate. Darius remains with the high priest, very sensibly 
considering that all his labour will be lost if the lot does not fall upon 
himself. But here again comes to his aid the faithful groom, who, 
having preserved the life of his horse, is to be the means of winning the 
crown for him. The more mean and ridiculous the denouement y the 
more the satirical purpose of our poet is answered. Ippolilo prostrates 
himself before Darius as before his sovereign, ’md ventures to warrant 
him the crown, upon his life. He has contrived an infiillible fhethod 
of compelling Chesballcno to neigh the first at the meeting; but as he 
is restrained by # caution, becoming state affairs, from disclosing his 
scheme prematurely, so are we by common decency from mentioning 
it at all. 

'file fifth act commences with the dawn of the fated day. Of the 
three dramatic unities our poet has very rarely infringed upon that of 
plaee; that of time he has violated more frc(piently, but so very skil- 
fully that the spectator can be scarcely aware of it. As in this play, 
he usually occupies two nights and a da^ or, perhaps, a little more; 
he has never strictly observed any tff the unkics excepting that of 
action, which he conceived should attract the whole sensibility and at- 
tention of the spectator to a single focus, and stamp his mind with a 
single impression, lastingly moral because unmixed. Nay, of all the 
poets who are loyal to the legitimate classical unities, he has been the 
most anxious for the simplicity of his subjects. He scorns all episodes, 
theatrical rencontres, and whatever may, in the least, retard the rapid 
march of his fiible, however great their detached effect might be. He 
has abated but little of his tragic impetus in this comedy. After a 
very short dialogue of anxious expectation between the w^omen of Da- 
rius, the plot is brought to a conclusion. The groom, bestower of the 
crown of Persia, arrives with the glad tidings that Darius is the king. 
There was by no means fair play. Darius has over-reached his com- 
petitors; but Ictus remember that thcrowas a crown set upon the cast, 
lie has won the game ; but by what means? — This has now become a 
state secret, and therefore we must conceal it from unlicensed eyes. 
At last the hero of the drama, the horse Chesballcno, comes upon the 
stag%, rode by his fortunate master. Megabyzus having failed in ob- 
taining the whole as his right, begs hard for some little modicums of 
grace, for which he condescends to hold the sfcirrup of the new king. 
The high priest claims solely for himself the liberty of leading him : 
Colacone, therefore, holds the bridle. The poet here levels his last sa- 
tirical shafts at royalty, by making Darius compose his new court. 
The bare name of a courty which is able of itself to make so many 
worthies completely happy, is sufficient to rouse he republican feelings 
of Alficri. He has breathed them wdth tears whilst pourtraying the 
tragic court in his Ottavia, Philip, and Sarcia ; and he lias vented them 
with laughter in his description of the comic one in the plays before 
us. Darius is a wily, but generous statesman : — he is well aware that 
disappointed rivals must cither be flattered or got rid of; and that the 
seditious many are most easily ruled by gratifying the potent /( Tc. Ho 
uses no delay in sharing out riches, honours, and power, amongst his 
favourites, be it even at the cost of creating sinecures. He promises 
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the high priest, who, during the interregnum^ has continued so faithful 
to the widowed crown, that under his reign — 

“ Sarai potente, e pingiie, e veneralo, 

E ascoltalo da me” 

“ You shall be powerful, rich, and revered, and listened to by me.” — 
Long live the legitimate king!” exclaims Colacone; “ this is wisdom! 
this is piety I” And in dutiful return be assures him — 

« “ lo 

' Sarotti, o Re, fulo stromento e primo 
Di securta, d* ubbedienza niuta, 

Di terror sacro, c russegnata pace.” 

“ I will be to you, my sovereign, a chief and unfailing instrument of 
safety, of blind obedience, of sacred terror, and of resigned peace.” 
On Megabyzus, whose aristocratic notions were not, hftcr all, quite in- 
consistent with loyalty, and who now so well serves tlie time, Darius 
confers, in vbufruLtu, a good share of his royal power, creating him a 
protomagnatir of Persia. I'lm diviner Oneiro is rewarded lev his stable 
oracle with the office of prime' spotbsayer, with a salary of a thousand 
golden Cyruses a- year. But wdiat meed can ever be adequate to the 
high njerits of the inventive groom? He is, indeed, a low-born per- 
sonage, but that is of little consequence; a well-advised prince seeks 
and raises genuine desert wherever it is to be found. Six thousand 
golden Cyruses a-year, together with the protogroomship of the horse, 
will soon cleanse him from all the savours of the stable, and swell him 
up to a grandee. • Nor is the elector-horse to remain unrewarded. The 
new courtiers contend with each other in devising the best means of 
doing him honour. Gohria alone reminds the king, with a Macliiave- 
lian jest, that he who bestowed a ci;pwn may likewise take it hack ; 
and advises him that, now he has received the present, ho had best get 
rid of the donor. But Darius has neither so much regard for his infe- 
riors as to he too appreh(msive of their resentment, nor so much con- 
tempt for mankind as to agree with Megabyzus, tl)at the horse should 
sit in council with the IM agnates of Persia, and give his opinion with 
his inspire^ neighings. 'I'he king’s pleasure is, that Clieshalleno shall 
be the founder of an order of knighthood; and that a small likeness of 
him, engraved upon an oval gold medal shall he suspended froni the 
neck of the worthier few, and inspire them with the sense of their high 
merit. Gohria takes leave of his friend for ever, now that he is be- 
come a king. He comes to sue for nothing. 

“ A me bastava e basta 

Che iiri Re non vil qui regiii, e ch’io nol vegga.” 

“ It is sufficient for me that a king not despicable is to reign, — and far 
from my sight.” Darius, on the other hand, promises his subjects that 
he will prove at least to he a king not unlike every other, and he trusts 
soon 10 convince them by his actions — 

** Che glacche in Persia la non puo scanarse 
Questa fatal necessita clell'Uno, 

Nol potca niun cavallo eleggcr meglio.” 

“ That since, in Persia, there is no setting aside the fatal necessity of 
the One, i^o horse could have made a hotter election.” t-l-t 
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THE silent river: A DRAMATIC SKETCH.* 

The Inteiim of Caleb’s Cottage. 

Caleb — Uayland. 

Raylund. Gone hetjcc this half liour, say’st thou? Tell itic, friend, 
Cmilcrst thou not overtake him ? — *Tis of moment 
What 1 would say. ^ 

Caleb. He must pass up the river 

To where his road runs o’er it, for the floods * 

Have left the moor too moist in that direction 
’fo be with ease attempted If I make 
My way across, 1 shall be soon enough. 

For he has many windings, and the stream 
Is strong against him. 

Ruylufid. Hasten, then, — your pains 

Shall not in vain be used. And, lest he feci 
Unwilling to return ( wHting on a Ictifiqf' his pockrt-hook ) deliver 
this. 

Maiiy {singing without, in a^ fficlancholy tone) 

So under the wave, aiid under the wave, , 

Beneath the old willow tree. 

With the weeds for my pall, in a deep, deep grave, 

Shall my false love hnd lue.^’ 

Ray (and. That is a moving voice ! 

Caleb. It is Luke’s wife. 

’Tis their first parting, and sbe feels it sorely, 

T’liough for so short a time. ^ 

Raylund. Pray send her here ; 

1 ’ll talk with her till he returns. {Stands meditating.) 

Uayland — Mary, 

Raylund. So fair! 

So delicate ! Lady (for such I ’ll call you) 

1 ’vc heard that Luke, the fisherman, did wed 
Something beyond himself, but ’tis not possible 
That thou art she 1 

Many. O, Sir, I thank the Heavens 

You arc as out in this as when you say 
That Luke did wed beyond him. It was I • 

^ Who play’d the usurer in that bargain. 

Hay la nd. W el 1 — 

But yet, methinks, more fondly said than truly. 

Forgive me, pretty friend, nor think I^ask 
Aught without plenteous reason. By what means 
Hath he maintain’d thee for these many months? 

Mary. It was but now you named his toilsome trade. 

Raylund. ’Tis a bleak place to yield subsistence. 

Mary, Yes ; 

But Luke was labouring for his wife, and then 
Fven the deserts and the floods grew kind. 

Raylund. {after a pause.) You said he ne’er was succour’ll at the hands 
Whence Nature should have wrung as much — 1 mean 
His father’s ? 

Mary. Sir, I pray you pardon me ; 

I said not so. 

Uayland, But, ne’ertheless, ’tis true : 

And thou who art so tender of that father 


Continued from page 242. 
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Wert driven from his mansion destitute. 

Thou seest that I know much. — Now, then, confess 
How oft distress hath made him curse that father 
For much of his forlorn existence, which. 

With other usage, had not ask’d repentance. 

Mary. You question strangely. Sir; but since it takes 
No leave of truth to answer proudly — Never. 

No babe e’er saw the world, no saint hath left it. 

With less to answer than my loving Luke, 

He never mention’d his relentless father 
Without becoming reverence ; and then 
I 've heard him sigh to think how bitterly 
The metn’ry of an unoflending son. 

Left from his infancy to all the ills 
Of unprotected poverty, would hang 
Upon lliat father’s death^bed. 1 have said 
Too much, but ’twas to shield him from reproach. 

Bay land. No ; not a jot too much. ’Tis a hard life, 

Your husbaied’s — and laborious by night 
4 ||lS well as day ? 

Mary. often 1 have watch’d 

’Till the grey dawn hath peep’d into iny lattice. 

And found me lonely still. 

mtyland. But now ’tis summer ; 

And, as 1 think, his work by night is only 
For the wild winter-fowl. It must be long 
Since you watch’d last ? 

Mary. ♦ No longer than last night : 

But^hen he went to see a dying friend. 

And brought back that which smooths his nights hereafter. 
Rayland (apart.) ’Tis even sol Despair hath driven him 
To gain by rapine what more guiltily 
T did deny him. Poor, unhappy son! 

How must thy heart have vvritned to do this crime! 

Jt is in pity to thyself, not me. 

That Heaven hath set it down thy first, and chance 
Directed thee towards a prize, already 
Meant as an earnest of thy father’s love. 

God, how prophetic thou didst make my conscience 1 
Soon as his trembling hand was on my rein. 

And 1 beheld, then for the first sad time, . 

That pallid coiAtenancc in its agony, 

1 bound myself, as if the deed were mine. 

To keep the fearful secret; for I felt 
1 could expect no otherwise to meet him. 

And here’s the faithful mate of all his sorrows 
Fxcepiing owe;— one she must never know. 

To clog the tongue which loves to speak his praise. 

( aloud) Most fair — most worthy of all love and bliss. 

Say, if Lord Rayland came with penitence 
To seek the long neglected Luke, and raise 
The lowly peasant to the peer’s proud son, 

Could’st thou forget thy dviys of lamentation — 

Forgive the hand which would not snatch thee from them ? 
Mary. Lord Rayland ! 

EayUknd, (.eynlracing her.) And thy father. 

Mary (sinking at his feet.) Oh, iny lord: 

1 have pray’d Heaven to let me see you oncel 
Rayland^ Once, and for ever! And I give thee thanks 
That thou’rt too mild to bow with thy reproach 
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One who already trembles with remorse. 

But sort me not with those with whom the wrench 
Of Nature’s links is pastime. Years were gone 
Before I knew my blood was in the veins 
Of any but the sons beneath my eye ; 

And then ’twixt justice and thy husband stood 
A haughty woman, jealous of her own. 

O’errulecl in part, 1 yet commission’d one. 

Who proved unwortn/ of his trust, to make 
Such poor amends as could by gold be compass’d. 

For absence of parental countenance. 

Oh, it was wrong! and I have paid it deeply! 

It hath brought down misfortune in such weight 
As might almost be look’d on for atonement. 

Amongst the rest, my wife is dead, iny children 
Or dead, or worse in disregarded duty. 

TJy home is solitary but for thee 
And him thou lov’st. 

Mary. And who will*ovcr-pay 

In all a son should be, whatever grief 
May elsewhere have befallen^tiiee. My lord. 

You come to bring us wealth, and ne’er can know • 
The half of that son’s worth. You should h«ive come 
In want, in sickness, and in sorrow too : 

Then you had seen how his clastic arms 
Had labour’d for your comfort. Then you had felt 
How much Loo tender is that manly heart 
To hoard the memory of suffer’d ills. 

Caleb rushes in in great horror. 
liayJand. What is it, man? speak out. 

Mary. God’s mercy, Caleb, 

Why is your look so dreadful? Nought of him? 
Nought of my husband? 

Itayland. He*is dumb with fear! 

Caleb. Would I weie 50 for ever! 

Mary. Thou hast somelhing 

Of matcliless horror to relate! My husband ! 

Oh, quickly speak, — iny husband ! 

Caleb. Did you mark 

No strangeness in his manner when you parted? 

])/aiy. No — nothing — yes — Oh, God ! 1 charge thee speak 1 

Uayland. Speak out, 1 tell thee, peasant! ’in his father. 

Thou sure canst tell what ] can stand to hear. 

1 used my utmost speed, but the deef fcii 
Clung to my feet and pluck’d me back, as though 
Jt were in league with that most damned whirlpool. 

(They stand motionless.) 
My heart misgave me, whilst I struggled on. 

I thought of his last look, and labour’d harder. 

And came within a stone’s throw of the bank. 

The stream has nothing to oppose its course. 

And glides in deadly silence. Then I heard 
The name of “ Mary,” and a plunge, and then 
A suffocating gasp — 1 heard no more j 
But dashing through the rushes which conceal’d 
The drowning man, beheld a (juivering arm 
Just vanish in the greedy whirlpool’s gorge ! 

But — but— thou say’sl — I know — I see thou say’st 
It was not he — my husband — God I O, Cod ! 

{She falls into the arms of Uayland.) 


Caleb. 


Mary. 
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Ray land. 
Caleb. 


RmjUtnd. 


Caleb. 


Rayland, 

Caleb. 


Ray land. 
Caleb. 


Rayland. 


Caleb. 

Rayland, 


Thou loitering slave I what need so many words ? 

Thoii’dst have me think it was indeed my son. 

A boat had drifted to the shore — 'twas Luke’s — . 

I Icap’d into’t, and shouted loud for help, 

Which, haply, was at hand. Alas, alas! 

None ever rose and none hath e’er been raised. 

Alive or dead, from that dark place! 1 left 
My breathless friends lamenting on the bank : — 

Their toil was fruitless. 

. Awful, heavy wrath ! 

But it is just- — O, my devoted son, 
iSharp misery ne’er wrung a tear from thee 
So burning as the one which thou thyself 
Hast call’d up from thy father’s heart! — But how — 

But how canst thou be sure it w’^as my son ? 

I saw him yesterday wrought to a pitch 
Beyond his custom ot impatient grief 
’Twas one of many blank successless days. 

And he talked madly of his wife and famine. 

1 left hirn late u^:^^lp the moor — this morn. 

As I return’d froni^Villow Mead, J found him 
In strange disorder at his cottage door. 

He If^Id me he had slept j his wife just now 
Assured me that he was not home all night, 

And, when he came, he brought a purse of gold. — 

Mv Lord, I’m sure you best know how he got it. 

VVell, well — thou’dst not betray him — woiild’st thou, man? 
Not 1 indeed, my Lord. Fear, shame, and anguish. 

At what despair and his necessity 

Had done, no doubt, hath caused this dreadful end. 

(rt/ifer same ineffectual attempts to speak.) Hast thou a bed to 
lay this innocent on ? 

Within, my lord : — my wife does love her well. 

And will watch hf her tenderly. 

[^Rayland supports fur out slovdy and in eat 
agitation. Caleb, having endeavoured to 
preserve his Jinnness, throws himself' into a 
chair and bursts into tears. 

Poor Luke ! 

'riiis is the saddest way he could have left us. 

{r( taming and^^kbw earnestly at him.) Good peasant, ihou, 
on whom he nad no claim 
Of kindness, wert the only one of all 
Who used him kindly. — Where’s that cruel gold? 

My Lord, she gave it in my charge just when 
You entered. — It is here {raising it from the table.) 

Let me look on it — 

Away with it, in mercy. — You are poor. 

And my son leaves it to his only friend. 

But mark me, as ihou honest that it will buy 

Prosperity, be choicer of his secret 

Than of thy life. — Now le-id me where he lies — 

’Tis just, most just — I came not at his need, 

And angry Heaven hath snatch’d him up from mine. 
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“ My age is as a lusty winter^ — frosty but kindly.’* 

As you Like il. 

With the exception of a few reprobates and freethinkers, every body 
wishes to go to Heaven ; but the most enthusiastic of us all, if he had 
the choice, would consent to go there? Jis late as possible. This jiervcrsc 
disposition to extend life beyond that period in vvliich the facultiesbbe- 
gin to decay, like that of children, who, having eaten th^ apple, ap- 
ply themselves voraciously to devour the parings, is any thing but ra- 
tional ; yet so it is, we cling with closer earnestness to the rickety 
tenement, as its dilapidations increase ; and arc never so anxious for 
a renewal of ihe lease a%at the very moment when the edifice is crumb- 
ling about our ears. 

The Abbe Morellet was wont to declare, that in spite of his over- 
whelming infirmities he still clung to life, in tlx) hopes of seeing how 
the French revolution would end : and it ^eems not unreasonalde to 
attribute the love of long life very gcnerijiy to a principle of curiosity. 
Men are always more or less involved in some series of events Vhich it 
is disagr( liable to leave unfinishc^l. One man would be glad to know 
how his children will turn out; another has begun a plantation ; a 
third desires to arrive at the end of a political intrigue ; a fourth longs 
to witness how his neighbour will cut up ; and a fiftli (the most un- 
reasonable of fill) would see the end of a Chancc'ry suit ; and so we go 
on with time “ in its petty .space from day to day.'' 

We sec this disposition in individuals to pry into a futurity in w'hose 
combinations they have no part, instanced in their thousand minute 
directions concerning the disposition of their own funerals, in the petty 
details of direction which accompany the testamentary disposition of 
property ; — and even the indirect admonitions of sexagenary fathers 
given in the shape of predictions,— the “Tom, Tom, wlien I’m gone 
I suppose you’ll carry my trees to Newmarket,” and the “ I see how^ it 
will be when 1 ’m out of the w'ay,” betray full as much of idle specu- 
lation, as of paternal anxiety. If we except the old fellow^ of a college, 
who wyuld do nothing for posterity, because posterity had done nothing 
for him, it would be hard to find an individuffl, w lio really entertained 
no curiosity to know how the world could possibly go on, when de- 
prived of his own co-oju ration and support. 

The desire of long life, abstracted from sonic such consideration, 13 
the more absurd, because, when “the inevitable hour” arrives, the 
longest and the shortest life are in the imagination equal. However 
wearisome existence may have been in the acting, in retrospect it never 
appears long ; and with the oldest, no less than the youngest, “ enough” 
in this, as in many other cases, signifies pretty generally “a little 
more.” 

Louis the Second of Hungary, we are told*, ran through a long 
career, within the short compass of a very few years. He was born so 
long before the ordinary completion of gestation, that he came into the 
world without the decent covering of a skin. In his second year he 
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was crowned ; in his third he succeeded to the throne ; in his fourteenth 
he had a complete htjard ; in his fifteenth ( comme dc raison ) he married ; 
in his eighteenth he grew grey ; and in his twentieth he died, if not 
full of years, at least at “ a good old age/' and was gathered to his 
fathers. This precocity, so rare in the northern climates, is to a cer- 
tain degree common among the females of warmer regions, who are 
grandmothers at six and twenty* ; yet we do not find these individuals 
a whit more apt to complain of tlic' brevity of their allotted space, than 
the Nestors, of our species. 

But whatever may be the causes of our reluctance to shake off the 
fardels of this world, the effect is constant ; and there is no subject, 
which excites a more universal interest than this of longevity. Even 
the warmest partizans of that jovial doctrine, “ a .s7/o/^ life and a merry 
one,” would willingly convert it into a /ong lift and a merry one : and 
the very judges on tlie bench, those “ sage, grave men,” who send 
others on the great voyage of discovery with so much sang-froid, never 
lose the opportunity oT examining a very aged witne^ •• without inter- 
rupting the proceedings, ifO. inquire his mode of life ; as if “ my lord” 
hiiiisclf had not long ago fo/med his own habits ; and as if time were 
yet loft for a new course of training ^ qualify for a second century. 

On the subject of attaining to old age, almost every one has a theory 
of his ow'n, and backs it out with a sufficiency of apposite examples : — 
water-drinkers, w'ine -drinkers, ale-drinkers, and brandy-drinkers, 
meat-consumers, and Hindoos, have all furnished instances of pro- 
tracted life ; tea and no tea, much sleep and little sleep, have each 
carried their heroes far into the vale of years ; fox-hunters and book- 
worms have alike contrived occasionally to put off the payment of tlie 
debt of nature to the latest moment ; and town and city, pole and 
equator, can each boast of their Parrs and their Jenkinses : nay, there 
arc not wanting persons who have contrived to preserve the balance 
between their radical heat and their radical moisture by the use of that 

noxious and pcstdente wetd" ^ tobacco. In all these various and op- 
posing theories, it sliould seem that the judgment, as in other cases, 
is under the dominion of the passions; and tliat men recommend as 
wholesome, those practices which they themselves find the most agree- 
able, — by an easy mistake, confounding their own pow'ers of re^stance 
with the virtues of tlieir favourite system. Thus, one old drunkard 
shuts the eyes of a f:ot to the premature and painful deaths of all his 
companions ; and a certain indolent epicurean has been frequently 
heard to ask with an air of great seriousness, when pressed to take 
exercise, if a post-chaise was much improved by a journey of some 
hundred miles over a rough road ? 

The human machine is of so pliant and accommodating a nature, 
that, with the exception of gross intemperance and abuse of powers, it 
readily adapts itself to the variety of impressions which accident and 
habit engender. Although ther« fore disease may be repaired, and 
shocks too violent for a tender frame be avoided by care, and though 
life may thus be protracted beyond what the constitution promises, yet 
it seems most probable that instances of great longevity depend far 

* Letters written during a ten years residence at the Court of Tripoli. 

1“ Sir J. Sinclair, Code of Longevity. 
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more upon original conformation, than on peculiarity of self-manage- 
ment. This much may, however, be safely asserted, that no one ever 
succeeded in living long, by taking too much pains to effect his pur- 
pose. If care will fret and wear away the nine threads which form the 
whip-cord destiny of a cat, how much more likely is it to snap the 
single and tender filament which is spun for man! Nothing therefore 
can be more absurd than the hypochondriacal practices of those who 
lay themselves under all sorts of mfritite restricti^>ns for the preserva- 
tion of their frame, as if the whole business of life were to ^void death. 
This is indeed to have a slavish fear of destruction, 

^ Et propter vitam vivcridi perdere causas. 

The persons on record, as having passed the ordinary term of exist- 
ence, have generally been among the lower classes, and consequently 
removed from the possimlity of too much circumspection in this parti- 
cular. The French, too, who afford among their celebrated characters 
many instances of the much more valuable property of health and 
vigour of mind protracted to the eightieth and even ninetieth year, are 
a peculiarly cheerful and even thoughtlejs Trace. Of all the circum- 
stances over which man holds control, perhaps the most influential on 
longevity is the absence of mental anxiety ; and yet this is precisely 
the condition excluded by too close an observance of codes of health. 
Whatever good may therefore be expected from consulting the Cheyncs 
and the Cornaros, must be more than counterbalanced by the evil of 
constant solicitude; even if the end were wortliy of the means, and if 
the outliving of ourselves, and what is still worse— our friends and 
connexions, w'ere not a calamity which a rational being should seek to 
avoid. But a truce with sententious morality, to which we have been 
led involuntarily, for no assignable reason, if it be not punning Tom 
Ashe’s,* that death is a grate theme. The proper object of the present 
paper is to afford one more instance of a life protracted beyond the 
common term, contrary to the chances, and under circumstances which, 
d priori^ would not have been favourable to extraordinary longevity. 

Standing, “one morning in May,” (as the ballad has it) at the door 
of the neat village inn which opens its hospitable gates at the very 
base of Mount Cenis, and at the extremity of the town of Lans-lc- 
biirg, was wrapped in the pleasing contemplation of one of those 
storms of wind and snow, which, “ in season and out of season,” are 
to be met with in these elevated regions. The qifestions which natu- 
rally suggest themselves to a traveller about to undertake a novel 
journey under such circumstances, engaged a conversation with the 
by-standers, concerning UmrmcnteSj avalanches^ &c. interspersed with 
divers narrations of persons lost in the snow. On the mention of one 
of these adventures, “ Ay,” said a hale, hearty, old woman, who was 
among the group, “ I rode courier on that occasion, and narrowly 
escaped being lost myself.” — “ Courier!” I replied, in an accent suffi- 
ciently indicative of surprise to engage the person to whom I had been 
speaking in the desired explanation. “ Yes, Sir,” he continued, “ she 
says true; — that is La donna di centra quattr' anni-f, who long kept the 
inn of this town, and who spent a large part of her life in men’s clothes 
as a courier.” 


Swift’s Works. 
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The uncommon vigour of her appearance induced me to hint my 
suspicions that her age was not so advanced as she pretended — suspi^ 
cions which she received evidently more as a compliment tlian a re- 
proach ; but upon farther inquiry I learned that her story was literally 
true; she having been born on the 17th of November, 1714. She was 
the daughter of Claude and Elizabeth Thomas, little farmers, whose 
situation in the world was by no means such as to exempt her from its 
roughest rubs. It is somewhat sM^lar that she has a sister still (1819) 
living, age(V 98, and who promises to rival herself in the pertinacity 
wffch which she sticks to life. To encounter “ fortune's buffets,” she 
brought into the field a strong muscular frame, a heart littlenroubled 
with the tender susceptibilities of sex, and a disposition to gaiety and 
cheerfulness which was not to be disturbed. For tlic first thirty-eight 
years of her life she held the blind God sucdUsfully at arm’s length ; 
but then, as she herself said, “ being tired of waiting for a husband, 
she followed the prudent example of Mahomet, and finding that the 
mountain would not Come to her, quietly went to ih^ mountain. In 
plain English she dt;terminftd, as no one chose her for a wife, that she 
would choose some one for a*husband. 

When a person can choose for himself, ho generally acts as if sworn 
at Highgate ; and Miss Thomas, notwithstanding her thirty-eight 
years, selected a lad of fourteen. What, however, may ^ thought 
extraordinary, on her marriage she immediately sent tho youth to 
Turin to learn the business of a cook ; and, dressing herself as a man, 
entered the service of the Princess Triulzi, in tlie laborious employment 
of courier. Her disguise had the usual efiect of j)lacing her in equi- 
vocal situations ; and malice, or vanity, made her give so much “ cause 
of uneasiness ” to a “ uorMy” husband in the prince’s family, as pro- 
duced a horrible scandal. To avoid a disgraceful dismissal from her 
service, and the loss of her “ lair friend’s” character, she was obliged 
to confess her sex, and re-assume her woman’s attire. 

After this she passed through various services in an employment 
little favourable to hmg life, — that, namely, of a cook : in which de- 
partment of science, il her boastings were not wholly vainglorious, she 
attained to considerable renown, 

E le piclanze snoc furo applaiulite 
Da persone gentili e reverite. 

Following the usuakcourse of preferment in her profession, she finally 
became innkeeper at Lans-le-burg. Fler first husband having died at 
the age of nineteen, without having entered oi^ his marital rights, she 
shortly afterwaids married in real earnest (ficro sed serio) a young man 
of twenty- five, who was her ostler. This stalde connexion was formed 
at the mature age of forty-eight, and it lasted uninterrupted for thir- 
teen years, (though, as jnay be supposed, without issue,) when her hus- 
band, to preserve, as I imagine, the dramatic unity of his life, was 
thrown from his horse, and broke nis neck. 

The grief of La donna on this occasion was not so great as to deprive 
her of all resource ; and though she did not a third time seek a partner 
of her labours, she continued in the arduous avocation of innkeeper, 
in that elevated region Af all but eternal snows, till the year 1815; 
when her house was burned by a fire, which consumed her whole pro- 
perty, occasioning a loss of fifteen thousand livres. From thw fire, 
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which she attributes to the revenge of a party of Austrian soldiers, at 
the age of 101 years, she escaped in her shift ; saving only from the 
flames herself and her coflee-niill. In this destitute condition, un- 
daunted by calamity, or the advanced period of her life^ she under- 
took and accomplished a pedestrian journey across the mountain to 
Turin, in order to present herself to the King of Sardinia, from whose 
bounty she obtained a small pension; on which (with the donations of 
travellers) she lives, as she says, u^mtented and happy ; eating with a 
good appetite, walking erect and hrm, and not having lost a taotli. 
She is still fond of dancing, and, as slio said, pa»sod an entire ni^t, 
during jthe Carnival of 1817, in that fatiguing, though exhilarating, 
exercise. If what the poet says be true, that “ non cat rkerc hcd valcre 
vitat* this lady, in her “ ernda viridisque srncctin;,*' seems to have car- 
ried the palm of longevity from all former pretenders. If any of your 
readers, Mr. Editor, of macrobiotic teiideneies, counting on her exam- 
ple, should wish to try tlie virtues of the Lans-lc-biirg air, I can assure 
them that they will find there a neat little inn, kept by a neat little 
English woman; but, if they will take jiiy advice, they will take 
shelter there for tlie night only, and l^asten forward to the smiling 
plains of Lombardy, even at the risk of not equalling in years, donna 
de cento qiiaitr' anni* M. 


^ STANZAS 

Supposed to have been written by Lord Fll/jrcrald 
on the Night of his being arrested. 

Oh! Ireland, niy country! the hour 

or tliy pride and ihy splendour hath pass’d 

And the cnain which was spurnM in lliy inoincnt of power 
Hangs hca^y around thee at la^L 

There aie marks in the fate of each dune, 

There arc turns in ilic fortunes of men ; 

But the changes of realms or the chances of lime 
Shall never restore thcc again. 

Thou art cliaiuM to the wdicol of ihc foe 

By links which the world shall not sever; 

With ihy tyrants through storm and through calm thou shall go, 
Aiul tl^ sentence is bondage for ever. 

Thou art doom’d for the thankless to toil ; • 

Thou art left for the proud to disdain ; 

And the blood of thy sons, and the wealth of ihy soil 
Shall he wasted — and wasted in vain ! 

Thy riches with taunts shall be taken ; 

Thy valour with coldness repaid ; 

And of millions who see thee thus sunk and forsaken 
Not one shall stand forth in thine aid. 

In the nations thy place is left void ; 

Thou art lost in the list of the free : 

Even realms by the plague and the earthquake rlestroy’d 

May revive — but no hope is for thee. F. 
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faiNCE CARLOS OF SPAIN AND HIS FATHER PHILFP II.* 

‘ / 

Thus surrounded by hi» father’s spies, and checked by hi$ secret in- 
fluence while he seemed to grant him the most unbounded liberty, the 
weak and irritable mind of Carlos appears to have been constantly 
beset with ideas of danger to himself, and vague notions of revenge 
upon the immediate instruments of hi" unhappiness. Having read the 
history of a bishop who escaped from prison by striking the jailor with 
a large brick which he had hound in leather so as to resemble the 
Br^iary or trayer Book, Carlos ordered Do Foix to bind twelve slates 
in steel boards ornamented with gold. The volume thus contrived 
was six inches by four, and exceeding fourteen pounds in weight. That 
great architect and mechanician was^ also employed in fixing a night- 
bolt on the door of the Prince’s bedchamber, which could be drawn in 
and out from the bed ; for, contrary to the rules of the Spanish court, 
Carlos would not trust his safety to the guard which stood before the 
apartments, day and night. 

It has been generally assorted that Carlos meditated his father’s de- 
struction. De Thou accuses him of that horrid design, and Llorente 
affirms that it is one of the charges substantiated against the Spanish 
prince in the written process conducted by the secret tribunal which 
Philip apj^ointed for the trial of his son. The latter writer is,J^owever, 
silent as to the proofs which support the charge. Cabrera, who, 
though very young at the time of the Prince’s death, was an inmate at 
the palace, and compiled the account of the w^hole transaction from the 
verbal narrative of his father, an old servant in the confidence of the 
King’s favourite ministers, positively acquits Carlos of any parri- 
cidal views. Had the Prince been disposed to kill his father,” says 
that historian, ** he had a daily opportunity of executing his pur|j|pse. 
But such a design was never known to his most intimate confidants.” 
These co|^dants, on whose silence Cabrera so absolutely depends, must 
have bera the spies employed by his father to worm themselves into 
Carlos’s friendship, or the inference in favour of the Prince’s innocence 
would be absurd. If a public declaration of Philip^ himself could be 
trusted, Carlos would stand acquitted ; for in a letter to the Empress 
his sister, the Spanish king declares that his determination to confine 
his son is not founded on any offence or disrespectful act of the 
Prince.” t But Philjp’s dispatches are couched irf the obscurest lan- 
guage ; and it would be, in fact, as difficult to come at his real mean- 
ing through his words, as to his true feelings through his actions.| 

* Conclud(‘(l from page 236. 

f ‘‘ El fundamento dest^.mi determinacion no depende dc culpa, ni desacato.*' 
Cabrera ubi supra. ^ : . 

X Our readers will, we hopci’ excuse us for lengthening this article with the inser- 
tion of a curious specimen of the language Hl^hich^^hilip II. approved of from bis 
subjects. It is an original letter from tb , town eprporation of Murcia, which Mr. 
Llorente has seen with a note in the King*s, owp band, in these words : £sta carta 
est<i escrita con prudencia y reserva ; */ — ^Thijj letter is written with prudence and 
reserve. It is in answer to the circular ep.mmunicating the arrest of Prince CarloS. 
We shall give it in Mr. Llorente’sTte^.h translation : ' , - ' , 

* Sacr^e, CatholiqueclToyaWl^ajest^; ’ t ; - V 

“ La mnnicipalite de Murcie.a uequ la lettre que Votre Majeste lui 

a yu ce qu’elle a determine relatfvcnient h la reclusion de notre Prince. Lain^- 
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Among the unpublished documents examined by Mr. Llorente there 
is a manuscript attributed to the Prince’s porter, containing an ac- 
count of the last period of Carlos’s life. On the authenticity of the 
original manuscript we will not allow ours^ves to cast any doubt ; 
though we will not pin onr faith on a paper of this nature, when we 
find it preserved in the arcliives of the Spanish secretary of state s 
office. The porter’s narrative, however, bears internal evidence of its 
being a paper written about tlic tim^ of the Prince’s death ; and it may 
have been compiled by a man in the situation attributed to tlie iiamG- 
less autlior. l3ut it is clear from the context* that lie mIxCd in his ac- 
count the little he saw witli iiiuch of tlic scrvants’-hall neWs t^ the 
day, and was extremely anxious to represent the whole transacticSi -so 
as to make his narrative an indirect refutation of the reports then afloat 
against Philip. - . 

With the irnprohablo statements of the manuscript we do not hesUftte 
to class the avowal of Carlos to the Prior of Alocha, that lie lidd his 
mind vvholly bent upon killing his father. Yet the scene disclosed ^by 
tlie credible part of the porter’s narrative appears to us so curious, that, 
in justice to our subject, we must lay it bjtore the reader. 

About Christmas of 15G7, a year before the imprisonment of Carlos, 
liis conscience w'as greatly harassed by the approach ol a day when it 
was the established custom of the royal family to receive the sacrament. 
The spirit revenge which he harboured and cherished, made him unfit 
for that sacred ceremony. Absolution from the priest, he well knew, 
could not release him from guilt while thirsting for the blood of liis ene- 
mies; and partaking of the body of Christ in that state ot mind would, 
lie feared, seal up his reprobation. In this pitiable frame he had recourse 
to some expedients, which, absurd ns they must appear to us, are still 
employed in Spain under various modifications, ilo first applied to 
his usual confessor, iif hopes that, through some loop-bob' of casuistry, 
he might be allowed the comfort of absolution. But Carles l^d not 
yet ascended the throne, and the divine was inflexible. J his fruitless 
application had been made by the young prince in the conve nt of Saint 
Jerom, the evening before tlic day appointed for the communion. 


cipulite baisc inillc fois Ics pWla dc V. M. pour la faveur insigne qu'dlc lui a faitc 
dtt I’instruft-c cn particulicr du cct ev6neme«t; clJc cst pltiJiKiurnl prrsuadec que k*.s 
raisons et les motifs qui out guide V. M. ont it6 si iinportjuis ct tcmuiient coiu- 
niand^i par le bicn public, qu’elle n'a pii fairc autreraent. \%tre Majeste a si bicn 
ffouverne son royaume, die a maintenu scs sujets dans un td etat de paix, cl e a 
donn^ un si grand accroissenicnt a la religion, qu’il est nature! qii on jiige que 
dans une affaire qui la touche dc si pres die ncs*cbtdctermin6e dcettc nouveUc me- 
sure que parce qu’cllc a cu pour objet le service dc Dieu et Ic bien general de lr>ut 
son pcuple. Cette villc ne pent cependant pas s’einpAcbcr d eprouver unc thudour 
veritable de voir I’importancc des causes qui ont doimi' cehppvc an chagrin a \ . i k , 
die ne peut penscr sans attendrissement qn’clle a un roi et iin 

et assez attach^ au bien universe! dc son royaume, i>i>ufr le mettre ava . 

fairc oublier Ic tendre attacliement qu*il a pour sou propye fils. JJ " 

<5clatante de cet amour doit obliger les sujets de V. M. 

naUsattceparleursoumissionetleurfidchie: cettcville, qui s istti ^ cVnim es- 

par sod zde, doit dans cc moment en donner une plus grande preii\c cii s enq u. 
sant d’obcir k tout cc qu’il plaira a V. M. d’ordonner. r..i,riiarv 1 ’iGH 

This inimitable specimen olMtegenioiis scrv;ihty is dat^ t!.e 16thof ^ ; 

* The whole MS. has bcen^blisbed in French by Mrt Llorente, m las IJistoiu 
Critiqhede Fluquisition d’Espagne, v. ill. p 151. 2d.Ld. 

vaii v; o. X X r 1 . 2 
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Hoping to find some other confessor more ready to gratify his wishes^ 
Carlos sent the author of the narrative with a fellow-servant, in his 
carriage, to fetch two irHiiiks from the neighbouring convent of Atocha. 
The oj)iriions of the new comers being in perfect accordance with those 
of the confessor, Carlos successively sent for fourteen monks, one of 
whom was the prior of the convent. 

From the nature of the consultation, it is extremely improbahle that 
the prince’s attendants could hca” the whole discussion as the porter 
pretends. ^Yet he says that the Prince expressed his determination of 
killing a certain person : that the prior, tahing Carlos apart, entreated 
him to state the name and quality of the intended victim, as that might 
so alter the nature of tlie case as to enable the confessor to grant him 
absolution : that, deceived by this hope, the Prince declared it was his 
own father. The secret being thus extorted, and absolution finally 
denied, Carlos begged to be saved the crime of sacrilege, by having 
an iinconsecrated host delivered to him on the morrow. 

That such a report was rumoured and allowed to spread by Philip 
appears to us very probable.* Having, by the means wc^hall pre- 
sently ^state, got rid of his ^^on, whose restlessness and aiiimtion kept 
his timorous mind in constant apprehension, it seems from every thing 
we observe in his conduct, that his desire was to allow the most vague 
and indefinite suspicions of crime to settle on the memory of Carlos ; 
while, on the other hand, the suppression of all authentic documents, 
and the honours of the Prince’s funeral, were intended to give himself 
the appearance of a loving though cruelly injured father. But we can- 
not believe that the man, who, during the long imprisonment of his 
son, had not tlio courage to venture out of tlie palace, and would start 
in terror at any uncommon sound or noisef, would have allowed Carlos 
his liberty for a wliole year, after the scene at the convent of Saint 
Jerom, had he been inibrmed of the Prince’s designs against his life. 
We ^ not question, however, the fact of a consultation of divines 
havii^ been held at Saint Je*rom’s by the Prince’s desire. Cases of 
similar distress in young penitents arc very common in Catholic coun- 
tries ; and though none but a Prince can enjoy the luxury of collecting 
fourteen doctors of the hurch to debate on the state of his conscience, 
many apjdy to no less a number in succession before they can obtain 
absolution. If Carlos's unfitness for that rite did not arise frc^ai a softer 
passion than thatjif revenge, which is tlio common source of difficulties 
at the confessional, we should be inclined to believe Cabrera, who 
makes Gomez de Silva the pointed object of Carlos’s hatred. But we 
feel confident that the porter’s narrative is false and absurd, as far as it 
relates to the subject of the conference at the convent of St. Jerom. 

Were we disposed to give credit to tlie report of the mutual passion 

* The most active and violent partizans of Philip’s tyranny were the chief instru- 
nienlh in spreading the report of an intended parricide. A Flemish Jesuit, named 
Opinrere, carried his industry so fai in search of proofs of the criminal iiiteutions 
of Prince Cailos, that he found them clea.ly prophesied by Ovid in the line 
Fihus ante dion patrios inquiril in annos. 

It is curious enough that the numeral letters of tha|Une should mtike up the number 
1568, the year of Carlos’s iinprisonmentf and deatlij^ct such a strange coincidence 
appears to us loss surprising than the temper and habits of the map who could 
succeed in finding a prediction of this kind. 

-f- Cabrern, Hist, of Philij) II. vt’i <tupra. 
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of Carlos and his stepmother, we sliould not hesitate to explain by 
that means the wliole scene at tlie coinent. But tlicie exists no diroi‘t 
historical evidence on this point. E\en the Prince of Orange', wlio ac- 
cuses Pliihp of having murdered his wife four moiillis after he liad de- 
stroyed his son, asciabes tluit crime Hot to jealousy, but to a desire of 
ingrrying his own niece, Anne of Austria."^ 

It is not among the lea.-t remarkable features of that fatality wliich 
made Philip a kind of evil genius *to his sou, tliat hotli liis second and 
his third wife, Isabella of Valois and Anne oi'Ai' ti ia, l^ad I)('e}f flu* 
destined brides of Carlos. '1 he siip])lanted Princ*' was only fifteen 
wlicii he Iiad to attend his father in the chariu'tcr of brideman at tluj 
marriage ceremony wdth Isabella. At so young an age it is probable 
he did not feel the bitterness ol|6uch an insult. 'I’lie (lueen, wlio was 
only a year younger, and had never sc'cn (^arlos, may have hec'u in- 
different to which of the two the policy of the Frencli court had de- 
stined her. As botli grew up, the relation in which they liad stood at 
onetime, might conspire, however, with the ft-eedom of intcicourse 
authorii^d by the subsequent affinity, to place them in a situation too 
tryinji fOr tlieir peace and vntue. 'flma^ms, on the aiilliority.of Foix, 
mentions that Carlos, upon leaving the <jueen’s a])artni('uts, towln'ch he 
had a free; access, was often lieard to exclaim tliat “ his fitla r had 
taken away his wife. 1 I'lie rashness and ])nhlicity of these exclaina- 
tions, however, tend to disprove tlie existence of a criminal intimacy ; 
while the undisguised grief manifested by tlie (iueen during the Prince’s 
imprison men t, and her unavailing reqiu'st to lx* allovNod the liberty of 
seeing him before his death!, arc strong indications of consci»)iu and 
unsuspecting iimocenci'. 

Nothing in the moral conijiositlon of Carlos bespeaks a tt'ixleney to 
deep, settled, and impassiomxi love. If ever be allowed hiinsell' a re- 
gret for the loss of fsahella, the proposed match with his cousin Anne 
of Austria seems to have removed the smart of tliat injury fi|>m his 
mind. Anne was S])anish by birtii, and had s])cnt part oi' h^r chihl- 
Jiood with Curios, It is possible, therefore, that some traces ofeaily 
affection were ready to assume the cliaract(3r ot love on tlic near ap- 
proach of possession ; and that the Prince’s impatience under that 
policy, wliatevcr might be its source, which made Ids fatlu'r delay tin* 
match ffoni year to year, arose alike from affection for liis intended 
bride, and a natural desire to break off for a whiJ(;fr()m the restraints 
of the Spanish palace, by a journey to the imperial court of Ids uncle. 

It is reported that Mons and Montigni, the unfortunate deputies wlio 
ventured to plead the cause of the Flemings in the capital of Spain, 
had, in some secret conferences, invited Carlos to fly to tlio Nether- 
lands, and assume the sovereignty of those provinces by the aid 
of the Protestants. But wc feci more inclined to hdiewe this a 
mere pretext for the death of the deputies §, than to allow the 

*■ See Watson’s Pl.ilip 11. v. III. Appendix. 

t Aiiditas ct ex jiivene crebr.e votes, emn ex rouelavi Elr/.:d)elhie reimife, tnui 
qua familiaressermonesliabebat, ef;:v(lerotur, quasi sil)i a paire erept.-nii nxorc.ii 
indignantc. Thuaniis, ui)i 

J Both facts arc atU'^tt'd iff Cabn ra. 

§ The Marquis of Mons dit’d in prison soin- inonlijs before Uic oxeen'MiU oi 
collcftgfuc the Baron of 
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possibility of such interviews under the eye of Philip himself. It 
is a fact, however, that Carlos meditated a flight either to the Ne- 
therlands or to Germany, in 1565. The vehemence of his charac- 
ter, and that ignorance of the yi^prld, which must attend all princes 
brought up under a system similar to that of the Spanish Court, made 
Carlos proceed in the execution of his wild scheme with the most ab- 
surd disregard of caution and prudence. He addressed letters to some 
of tjjc first noblemen, asking their aid aiid support for an important 
object, which were answered in general terms of respectful attachment 
to his person, and readiness to assist him in every thing consistent with 
the writers’ duty to their King. The Count of Golbes and the Marquis 
of I’abcra, accepted the Prince's invit^ion to accom])any him in the in- 
tended fliglit, and nothing seemed to oppose it but the difficulty of 
raising the sum wdiich was conceived as absolutely necessary for the 
success of the undertaking. 

It would be difficult, however, to believe" that such a plot could be 
carried on within the palace of the Spanish Tiberius, without his being 
acquainted witli every woid which dropped from Prince. If the 
unhappy youth was not allowed by his fatlicr’s emissaries, who assumed 
the language of conspirators, to proceed to his utter ruin on this occa- 
sion, it was probably owing to Philip’s confidence in the wildness 
and impracticability of the sclieme. 

The idea of a flight out of Spain was abandoned by Carlos till the 
latter end of 1567. His father's determination to prevent the in- 
tended match with Anne of Austria was too visible in Ins conduct and 
policy ; and the ardent and offended youth was driven again to the 
rash stop of trying an escape to Germany. 

As money could not be procured at Madrid, ho authorized his cham- 
berlain to borrow it in the provinces, especially Andalusia, furnishing 
him with receipts under his own hand which might be filled as occasion 
required. The chamberlain travelled unmolested through Spain, and 
arrived at Madrid about the end of 67 or the beginning of 68, wutli 
the money he had been able to collect. The King, w'ho, spider-like, 
seemed not to observe the victim that thus incautiously was every mo- 
ment more and more involved in his toils, continued at the Escurial, 
apparently employed in superintending the building. Carjos, now 
confident of success, thought he might induce his bastard uncle, Don 
Juan dc Austria, to share his projects and fortune?. Ansiria’s courage 
and gallantry had not exempted him from the vices of servility and 
dissimulation ; and he did not disdain the office of a spy. He pre- 
tended to enter readily and willingly into his nephew’s plans, promised 
to join him in the flight, and conveyed the whole secret to Philip. 

The night of the isth of January, 1568, had been fixed for quitting 
Madrid, w hen, on the evening of the preceding day, Carlos learnt w ith 
surprise that his father was at the Furdo^ six miles from Madrid, where 
he had held a secret conference with Don Juan dc Austria. Anxious 
to clear his doubts, and still trusting his uncle, the Prince ques- 
tioned him, and was again deceived by the most earnest assurances of 
friendship. 

The King had in (he mean time jiroceeded to Madrid, and w^as 
already in the palace. The next day, being Sunday, Carlos wa^; ob- 
liged to attend mass with his father and the rest of the royaTfamily. 
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Suspicions against his uncle wer€ now fast rising in his breast, and he 
took the earliest opportunity, after the church service, to desire Aus- 
tria’s presence in his own apartment#* Here the evasive answers of the 
false friend disclosed at once to the harassed mind of Carlos the abyss 
on the brink of which he was placed. Mad with rage at the treachery of 
such a near relative, he drew his jword against Austria, who, unwilling 
to use the same weapon against the heir of the crown, retreated in 
haste towards the door, and called the servants lo his asaistance. ^ 

Carlos, fivvarc of his danger, and the impossibility of avoiding it, 
lay on his couch the rest of the day, without tasting any food till 
about eight in the evening. tin n retired to bed, fastening, as he 
supposed, tlie door when his attendants retired. It was, liowever, a 
useless precaution. Foix, the contriver of the night-bolt, liad been 
employed by the King’s secret orders to alter it so ingeniously that it 
might allow the door to be opened, while it seemed to secure it inside.*' 

The clock had struck eleven, when the King, wearing a cuirass over 
his usual dress, and a casque on his head, was observed by the Prince’s 
porter coming down the principal stairs of the palace. He was at- 
tended by six of his favourite grandees, and twelve privates of the 
guards. Arrived at the outward door of the apartments, Philip or- 
dered the porter to lock it up, and to prevent tlie intrusion of any 
person whatever, as he valued his own life. 

Carlos lay in a profound sleep, when the Duke of Lerma, to whbm lie 
professed great attachment, approached the bed, and seized the arms 
which the Prince constantly kept by his side. Roused by the noise, 
the unfortunate young man leaped Irom the bed, and searching for his 
pistols, a|)pearcd ready to make a desperate effort in his own defence, 
but, seeing the King, who had cautiously stayed behind the group of 
attendants, lie gave himself up for lost, and surrendered. Philip left him 
in charge to the Duke of Feria, who was invested with the cofhinand in 
chief of the other five grandees, and the guards that w^ere constantly 
to be stationed at the entrance of the apartment. 

A commission was issued the next day for the secret trial of the 
Prince, by the Cardinal Fs])inosa, Uuy Gomez dc Silva, Prince of 
Evolifand two members of the Royal Council. The papers which had 
been seized in the Prince’s aparlmcnt.s, were laid before them, and 
some witnesses were examined. As a j)recedent*to be followed in the 
trial, the process, for treason, against the Prince of Viana, son and heir 
of John of Aragon, Philip’s great grandfather, was translated from the 
Catalonian dialect, and laid, by the King’s orders, before the judges. 

Instructions on the treatment of the Prince in his confinement were 
soon after issued by the King, who displayed in them all the ingenuity 
of a practised despot, with natural timidity for his counsellor and un- 
bounded power for his moans. The watch prescribed was so strict that 
it obliged one of the six noblemen, by turns, to stand day and night 
near the prisoner. To allow any message to, or communication with, 
the Prince, was made treason. The subjects of conversation between 
Carlos and his jailors had been limited and defined. All observa- 
tions on his present situation, all allusions to his circumstances, were 
strictly forbidden. During the s’x months wliich jireceded his death, 

« 


Thnaiius, ubi supra. 
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ho one but tl)c King’s own physician was allowed to see the Prince ^ 
and even tluit conridential personage, whom it would be difficult to 
clear from the imputation of liaving lent his art for the destruction of 
his patient, was never permitted to see him but in the presence of 
Carlos's bitterest enemyf Ruy Gomez de Silva. 

Whilt; tlie secret trial was proceeding through all the tedious forms 
of Spanish judicature, the wretched prisoner, now driven to despair, 
Iiad formed the deti^nnination of causing his own death by the only 
means which had been left in his power. He once threw himself into 
the fire which, during tlie early part of his confinement, was used to 
warm the room. As the summer advanced, he had his bed daily co- 
vered with ice, on wliicli be lay till the cold had penetrated bis whole 
frame. Anxious to encreasc the violence of a fever which had seized 
upon liim, he alternately exhausted the remaining strength of his 
stomach by a fast of two or three days, and a tubsecpient repletion of 
the most indigestible food. 

His fatlicr was soon aware tljat little or no violence would be neces- 
sary for tlie attaiiimoat of bis wishes. Nothing can bo more evident, 
from all the circumstances of the case, than that the cold-blooded, cal- 
culating tyrant dcjicndcd on the desperate efibrts of the prisoner, and 
that mixed system of liberty and restraint under which be was kept, for 
a speedy dissolution, without the least appearance of violiMice. 

Philip liad not long to await the result of his deep-laid plans. The 
investigation, or siimuaty^ was brought to a close in July ; iind the re- 
port being laid before tlu' King, it was found to declare tlie hereditary 
Prince guilty to deatli. The judges, however, recommended the pri- 
soner to mercy. Pliilip, mtii /ccz/.v, dc'clarcal to them that tlie love of 
justice and liis own subjects was, in bis heart, paramount to all the ten- 
derest feelings of nature. Put as the Prince’s health was fast declin- 
ing, it was to be hoped be should be sjiared the necessity of using 
vioh'iice in the execution of the law ; that his only anxiety, at pre- 
sent, concerning Ins soifs eternal welfare; and provided the young 
man could be persuai'i d to apply for absolution to a priest, a step 
wliicli he had hitherto refused with invincible obstinacy, be should be 
easy as to the rest. 

Increasing w'eakn(\ss of body tmd mind, together witli a letter of his 
confessor, threatc'iiing tlie dying young man with the intcrfiTcnce of 
the [iKpiisition, induced him to ask for sacramental confession. Pc- 
fore he received absolution, Carlos cliarged the ])ri(\st with a message 
entrc'.ating his lather’s pardon. It was readily granted. Nevertheless, 
the spiritual concerns of the Piince being now thus liappily settled, 
the King’s physician administered a powerful medicine, wliich produced 
tlie most alarming symptoms. Carlos survived till the next day, though 
almost deprived of liis faculties. 

A cliaracter like Philip’s wull lose no opportunity of procuring 
ease to the conscience by means of those religious forms wliich sa 
ofleetiially silence doubt and remorse in the real bigot. To make the 
sign of tlie cross with the right hand is, in Spain, called b/ewng. This 
cc'ix'inony, performed by a jiarcnt upon a dying child, is believ<>d 
essential to the repose of liis soul. Pliili]), wdio had so crujelly 
blasted bis sou’s liappiut'>s in this life, W'as most anxious to procure 
him evoiy advantage in llio next. Hearing, llicreij|(|ev in the night 
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of the of July, tliat the Prince was on the |>oint of broathin^r 

his last, he stole near the bed, concealed behind the Prince of Evoli, 
Ruy (h>mez de Silva, and the Grand Prior of JerusahMn, brother of 
tlie Duke of Alva ; and stretching his hand between their shoulders 
made tlic mysterious sigiii and retired. Carlos 'Expired soon after. 

Philip had tears at command, vshich he did not withhold on this oc- 
casion. Nor did he spare pomp and splendour in tlie funeral. ^His 
divines, moreover, declared to the piddic that tht Prince had died with 
the most ardent and orthodox feelings of Catholic piety. 

One circumstance, among the obscure events of this melancholy his- 
tory, strikes us as perfectly singular,- -that of no person having sidfered 
in conscMpienco of tlu* Prince’s conspiracy ; whilst many concerned in 
these transactions were promoted to places of honour and emolument.* 
Considering Philip’s tyrannical and unrelenting temper, this lact cauiujt 
be accounted for but by the supposition of a hoj-rihle plot against Car- 
los. Indeed, whatever may be the truth of the accusations wliicii have 
been made against the odious tyrant — whether he sacrificed an innoctmt 
son to his own lust and anihitioii, or led him into criminal vie^s by the 
treacherous oHicioushess of the emissaries whom he ])laced about liis 
person, it would certainly recpiire the pen of Dante lo assign him an 
adecjuate jninishrnent in the place of final retribution. History can do 
no more than class him with the most execrable monsters that liave 
alike oppressed and disgraced humanity. 


STAN ZAS. 

I MAY not tiiink — I must not mmah/,c I 
For it i-^ only in the lucid pause 
Gf sense and consciousness that feeling sleeps 
And WOOS her to her own forgetfulness. 

Onward J must! But how, orwhere, or wherefore. 
Is more than mystery. No hope shall hallow 
The hitter hardships of a dreary day; 

N(^ dream of lightness shall divert the s!ee[) 

Of midnight misery; and when I wake 
'J’o w ander in the wild cold blast of morn, 

Glory will bend no look of brightness •!! me, 

To chase the shadow from niy darken’d soul. 

But 1 must wander still without a wish 
To will me happiness ; my goal ungainM 
Because unknown; the sorrow yet to come 
Unseen; and all my future fate clear’d up 
Like infancy unchristcn’d in the grave. 


* Among the kist was the Duke of Lcrina, of whose behaviour, on the Tririce’s 
death, Cabrera speaks in these quaint and mysterious words: — “ Sintio mucho el 
Conde de henna la miiertc del f rincipc, porqiie le aiiiaba y por scr tan tcmi»raua ; 
maS con prudeneia que no le mostrd parcial, conveniente dcmostracion. Su Ma- 
gestad la dio de agradeeido al Coiule, haeiendole gonlilhoTiibrc dc su Camara, y 
dandolc una encomienda de Cnlatrava.” — “ The Count of Lcrma was much grieved 
by the Prince’s death, both fiom love lo the deceased and on account ol' his prema- 
ture fate; hilt he acted with prudence, avoiding any marks of jiarliality. A wise 
proceeding, indeed,^ The King shewed also hia gratitude to the (Jouut, hy m.aking 
him a lord of his bcdcliauibcr, and bestowing on him a comiuamlery of Calatrava.” 
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f" 

Cases for the Opinion of Doctor iMshington, 

Dear Doctor, in vain, by September set free. 

Have 1, a poor fcoctor, eloped toward sea. 

This new Marriage Act, which my Lord ElJenborongh 
lias whisk’d through the House like a colt o’er the Curragb, 
Has 97.1 the pent fears of my clients at large, — 

1 ’m boarded by dunces, like Pope in his barge. 

My bag won’t contain half the Cases they draw. 

The Church can’t absolve, so they fly to the Law. 

The Magistrates’ clerks know not how to behave, it ’s 
So puzzling to draw up the right aflidavits: 

Then how shall 1 pick Cupid’s bone of contention. 

Remote as I am from the scene of dissension ? 

My client. Jack Junk, with a heart iiot as A^tna, 

Has cut througli the knot by post liorses and Gretna. 

One says the church notice must not be a scrawl ; 

One says there is no neeV of notice at all ; 

A thiid swears it must be in black and in white; 

A fourth hints that, where neither party can write, 

A cross is sufticient : forgetting, of course. 

That a cross before marriage is cart before horse. 

My female complainants arc equally busy. 

And ply me with plaints till I’m really dizzy. 

M iss Struggle, aged fifty, still baiting Love’s trap, 

Asks who keeps the children should Hymen’s chain snap. 
Miss Blue, equi-wrinklcd, has dipp’d me in ink. 

With doubts on divorces h mens, and ^ vine. 

Aunt Jane understands it: her niece Mary Anne 
Says she cannot conceive — others say that she can ; 

And gladly would hie to St. George’s, full trot. 

To clench Cupid’s nail while the iron is hot. 

To flourish niy flail, feather mounted, and draw 
A handful of wheat from a barn full of straw. 

Cases i o hit on, in Cupid’s dominion. 

On which I rc\|iiest your advice and Opinion. 

Case one . — Kitty Crocodile married Ned Bray, 

And swore she w'ould honour, and love, and obey. 

The honeymoon over, thorns mingle with roses. 

And Ned’s upper head is the picture of Moses. 

Love, honour, obey, toll a funeral knell. 

Up start, in their place, hate, disdain, and rebel. 

You ’ll please to look over the Statute, and say. 

In case, jt the next Lent Assizes, Ned Bray 
Indict Mistress Kate for false swearing, can her jury 
Bring the delinquent in guilty of perjury? 

Case two . — Captain Boyd, to his tailor in debt. 

Adored, at the Op’ra, Ma’amselle Pirouette : 

’Twas Psyche that slew him : he woo’d ; she consented : 
Both married in May, and in June both repented : 

The Steps that she took gain’d eight hundred a year. 

The step that he took made that sum disappear. 

Please look at the Act, and advise whether Boyd 
By debt made the deed nudum pactum and void ; 

And say, if eight hundred per annum Miss Pirouette 
May get back from Boyd, oy a count Qxianlum meruit ! 
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Case three . — Martha Trist, of Saint Peter-le-Poor, 

Ha<l stuck up her notice upon her church door. 

Act (section eight) says, the wife must annex 
Her proper description, age, station, and sex. 

Her age, four-and-thirty, she fix’d to the door. 

But somehow the wafer stuck over the four; 

And Martha, if judged by some ill-temp^’d men. 

Would seem to have own’d to no more than thrice ten. 

If Wildgoosc, her spouse, should discover the flaw. 

Please to say if the wedlock’s avoided b} iaw; s 
And if, on the whole,” you would not deem it safer 
To interline ** four” at the top of the wafer. 

Case Jour . — Captain Sykes won the heart of Miss Dighton 
While driving a dennet from Worthimr to Brighton. 

Her West-India fortune his hot bosom stirs. 

His cap and mustachios are too much for hers. 

They married ; the Captain was counting his gain. 

When sugar and rum grew a drug in M^rk-lanc. 

Ill temper both fired : ’twas a word and a blow; 

(Sec Dibdin’s Reports, Captain Wattle and Roe,) 

And both, while the stool is attiilher head flung. 

Try to tear with their teeth what they lied with their ttfnguc. 
Please to study the Act for this couple, and tell ’em 
if they can’t be replaced statu quo ante bell luu.'* 

Case Jive. — Doctor Swapp’em, allied to a peer. 

Has farm’d his great tithes for five thousand a-ycar. 

He never is vex’d, but when pheasants are wild ; 

And got a rich helpmate who bore him no child. 

I'he curate of Svvapp’em is pious and ihnfty. 

His annual stijiend in jiounds mounts to fifty ; 

II is helpmate in animal parturicnce is seen. 

His children already amount to fifteen. 

While, keeping the dicluni Kcilvsicc in view, 

(God never sends mouths wiihout sending bread too) 

You ’ll please to advise, if the Act has a edause 
To marshal the bread, or to average the jaws. 

But see, while my pen your Opinion implores. 

Fresh couples, lovc-stricken, besiege the clnircb doois. 

The porch of St. Anne’s ninety couple disgorges. 

Thrice nineiy stand fix’d on the steps of Si. George’s ; 

The fresh and the jaded promiscuously mingle. 

Some seek to get maniccl, some seek to get single : 

While ihosCy sage Civilian, you’re feUeitiig, please 
To hit on a scheme to emancipate these. 

Teach mortals, who find, like the man who slew Turnus, 

A marvellous facile descent to Avernus, 

Like him, back their Pluto-bound steps to recall. 

And breathe the light aether of Bachelors’ Hall : 

Do this, through my medium, dear Doctor, and then 
Fire Easier, my life on ’t, we both are niatle men ; 

My purse shall swell, laden by fee upon fee. 

King’s Proctor, in war-time, were nothing to me : 

While you, happy man, down Pactolus’s tide 
Your silver-oar’d galley triumphant shall guide. 

And whirl’d in no eddy, o’ertaken by no ill, 

Reign Hymen’s Arch-Chancellor, vice Lord StowcII. 
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Oft Sleep, 

Thb different powers which set the machine of the liuman body in 
motion may be divided into two principal classes ; since some of them 
may l)o compared with those which animate vegetables, while others 
are peculiar to animals alone. The faculties of digestion and of the 
elaboijation of the alimentary juices ; those which circulate these juices 
in the blood-^^essels ; those which secrete from them other fluids for 
our nourishment and preservation ; and those which expel the super- 
fluous matters, belong alike to vegetables and animals. In every 
healthy individual these vessels perform their functions without inter- 
ruption from the beginning to the end of life : the suspension of any 
of them is a disease ; the cessation of all, death. 

'I’he locomotive powers, which give us as animals an advantage over 
vegetables ; such as receive their impulse from the foolings and con- 
ceptions of the soul ; those of voluntary action ; and all the faculties 
of the external senses, are of e totally different kind. After they 
have continued their operations a short time they begin to tire, and in 
a few hours become so cxliausted, that tlieir most obvious effects cease, 
though the movements of the first kind continue*. 'The state in which 
we then are is called sleep. It is, therefore, an exclusive property of 
animal bodies ; the sleep attributed to plants being an improper ex- 
pression, founded on a very slight analogy. 

Since all the mechanical powers of animals arc determined as well 
by the structure of the body, as by a certain sensibility which animates 
the w'holc machine ; we may easily conceive that in sleep those facul- 
ties also which wc possess in common with vegetables undergo a cliange, 
and that these too, according as they operate in various w^ays, and 
exert or Avastc tlie animal powers more or less, must promote, disturb, 
or prevent sleep. 

Sleep, therefore, is in reality the repose of animated nature, the 
time in which it recruits its exhausted powers. The human body has 
often been compared witli a watch : I should say, that the mechanical 
nature, or the vegetable life of animals, is like a perpetual motion, w'hich, 
when once set going, continues to act till the machine itself is so 
worn out as to be unsusceptible of repair, I'hc animal nature, on the 
other hand, resembles a watch, which must be wound up at least once 
in twenty-four hours; and this winding up is sleep. 

It is a law of Nature that animals must sleep ; and if I may so ex- 
press myself, the more they are animals — the more animal their nature 
— the more evident symptoms of actual sh'ep we find in them. The 
insects, which Jiave scarcely any brain, seem rather to rest only, or to 
be rendered torpid by cold, than really to sleep. In the latitude of 
Hudson’s Bay, Ellis found on board his ship masses of congregated 
flies, and on the banks of the rivers tiogs frozen as hard as ice : on 
removing them to a warmer place, they recovered feeling and life : 
but if they ^were afterwards frozen, they could not be again reco- 
vered. It is obvious that this state w'as more like torpor than regular 
sleep. Man, on the other hand, cannot keep awake twenty-four suc- 
cessive hours without difficulty, and without involuntarily falling asleep. 
Most quadrupeds resemble him in this particular ; but among the va- 
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>lous species of tliem we observe great differences in regard to the ne- 
cessity of sleep. In like manner tlicrc are various kinds of clocks, 
some of w^hich require winding up every twelve hours, others every 
week, otliers again every month, and others at still longer intervals. 
Thus the swallows, on the approach of winter, retire to caverns and 
morasses, where they sleep for five months together, till the return 
of warm weather. Such, too, iif the case with the frogs ; and ser- 
pents also have been found in winter in subterraneous holes. ^ The 
tortoise, during that season, burrows the deeper into ^ the sand, the 
colder it is : and lives in tliis torpid suite, excluded from the air, till 
called forth by the warmth of spring. Even the fishes, in severe frost, 
bury themselves in the mud, and there pass their state of torpidity. 
The bear, the badger, and the marmot, lie the whole winter in holes, 
and it is related of the last, that it will not wake even wlicn w’ounded 
with knives. This animal repairs, at the beginning of winter, to a hole 
which is the hereditary abode of a whole family of marmots from ge- 
neration to generation. It first collects a quantity of hay, with which 
each individual of the family preparcs#a bed for itself. When they an* 
all assembled, they close up the entrance to their retreat, lay themselves 
down, and sleep so profoundly lliat, as wc are assured, they may be taken 
up and carried away without waking. It is said that, for a fortnight 
previously to its long sleep, this animal cals nothing, but drinks only, in 
order to cleanse the stomach, otherwise the food, by remaining in it 
so long, might become putrid ; and it lies with its snout close to its 
belly, lost by respiration it should lose too much moisture. Tims each 
animal lias its peculiar wants ; and to such as would scarcely be able 
to find subsislence in winter, Nature has given bodies that requin* a six- 
months sleep, during wliicli they need neither food nor drink. 7’hc 
hears have the precaution to gorge themselves against winter to such 
a degree, as if they meant to eat enough to last them all their lives, 
'i’hey go into winter- quarters with their hides disteiuled by a load of 
supeiiluoits rat; and waste away during the period of their sleep in 
such a iiianncn' that in spring they come forth again more skeletons. 

It is a fortunate circumstance for (hose persons wlio love to improve 
their minds and are fond of useful employment, that we are not subject 
to such protracted sleep, but can make shift witli a few hours’ repose. 
1 liave heard, indeed, of the Seven Sleepers, • ami of Epiineiiides the 
Creian, who, wlicn a boy, went into a cave, wTierc he fell asleep, and is 
said not to have awoke for forty- s(‘ven or fifty-seven years : a story 
w'hicli the apostle Paul perhaps had in his* view, when lie cfdled tlic Cre- 
tans “ liars,” and some other hard names. My readers need not he in- 
formed what credit is due to these talcs. At the same time we are 
not authorised to consider them as absolutely impossible ; since many 
able men who have maturely weighed the matter, do not think it in 
itself totally unreasonable. Boerliaavc admits that he discredits the 
story of the Seven Sleepers ; but he adds, “ I nevertheless believe that 
people may live a long time without meat or drink : for, wlicn they are 
once completely subdued by sleep, the pores close, and tjiey may then 
live a long while before they are awakened by the slow and gradual 
waste to which they are subject, Haller remarks, that the 'furks have 
a similar fable concerning giants wlio have sl(;pt for a great length of 
time, and praises an idea of Ucaumur’s concerning tin’s suspension of 
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food and life. This gre^t naturalist lias demonstrated that the egg» 
of animals and insects, as well as the nymphs of caterpillars, may 
be kept merely by means of cold and the absence of exciting causes 
for years together before they arc developed, and that the vital princi-^ 
pie is nevertheless not extinguished, since the animals produced by the 
application of warmth from these eggs apd nymphs are as brisk, and 
live as long as they would have dene without this delay. On this 
foundation the great Maupertuis constructed a system for prolonging 
human life ; and who knows but the plan may be some time or other 
carried into execution ? 1 have no doubt of it for my part, if we can 

depend on the accuracy of the observation communicated by M. 
Bougucr, concerning a species of serpent in Peru, which, after being 
suspended to the branch of a tree or in a chimney, till quite dry, may 
be revived ten or twelve years afterwards, if left for some days in 
muddy water exposed to the sun’s rays. We are so little enlightened in 
respect to such matters, that it may be deemed nearly as bold to laugh 
at this story as to give it implicit belief. 

Be this, however, as it will, ^so much is certain, that we ordinary 
folks, who<are neither Seven Sleepers nor Cretans, have no occasion to 
imitate the marmots, but that a sleep of a few hours is sufficient to re- 
cruit our lost strength, and to fit us for a new life of sixteen or eigh- 
teen hours. Coiqjorcal fatigue, mental exertion, profound meditation, 
nay time itself, weaken our animal powers, and consume the vital 
spirits whicli arc indispensably necessary for all occupations both of 
body and mind. I could relate to my readers how these effects are ac- 
counted for in the medical schools ; hut when I consider that after I 
had done, they would be just as wise as at first, I will spare them the 
explanation, and give in its stead a few useful rules how to turn sleep 
to the benefit of their health. ISo much they know % that w^e cannot live 
without sleep ; that we sleep because we are weary ; that we possess 
new strength when we wake, and hence it is to be inferred that the ob- 
ject of sleep consists merely in the recruiting of our strength. Well, 
we physicians also know just so much, and no more : for all that we 
conjecture beyond this us of no farther use than to relieve us from the 
disgrace of acknowledging our ignorance. 

It is not a matter of indifference to health where w'c sleep. In many 
houses the bed-rooms are those which arc found unlit for any other 
purposes. I'he poor frequently sleep in holes, where they have not so 
much room and air as a dog that is chained in his kennel. Many 
people in good circumstances have bcd-chamhcrs which are so small, 
diirk, and dirty, that they would be ashamed to show them. This is an 
important error in the conduct of life. As w^c commonly spend a third 
part of the twenty-four hours in our hcd-rooms, it behoves us to take all 
possible care that w'e may enjoy pure air for so long an interval, espe- 
cially as we cannot well renew it in the night-time. To this end we 
ought never to sleep in the apartments in which w^e live during the day, 
but choose for a bed-chamber a spacious room exjKJsed to the sun, that 
can be open^ in the day for the admission of pure air and the disper- 
sion of the v^ours collected m the night. The beds should often be 
shaken up, and these as well as the bed-clothes exposed in the day to 
the sun and air. It is necessary to observe these rules if we would 
secure ourselves from the effects of a vitiated atmosphere. 
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Night isvlhe best time for sleep. It is more quiet than the day ; and 
ii is then bc'tter for ns to be in bed than np, because the warmth of the 
bed protects us from the cold and damps of night. It is also advisa- 
ble to retire to rest before midnight. It is proverbially said, ai\d with 
truth, tliat tlic soundest and most wholesome sleep is that wliich we ob- 
tain before twelve o’clock. If we remain up too long, we waste too 
much of our strength ; hence result certain movements in the blood, 
whicli are a kind of cunsuming fever. The least degree of fever in 
the blood is well known to occasipn restless sleep ; and therefore it is 
never advisable to defer it till after midnight. It should farther be 
observed, that the occupations which we follov\ late at ni^ht arc p^jldom 
conducive to health. Wo sit down either to rend or write, and for so 
unhealthy a posture as sitting, the day is quite long enough, without 
our devoting to it part of the night also ; or to study, and thus waste 
still more (he animal powers which sleep ought to recruit and renew ; 
or to fea'-iting, by wliich we pamper a part at the (^xjicnse of the whole, 
forgetting that sleep is the best feast of the animal nature, hor the 
same reason I cannot approve of dancing at night, though it has this 
advantage over other nocturnal amusements, Jliat it keeps up the trans- 
piration which the cold of night is otherwise liable to check. As we 
ought daily to comply with the instinct which impels us^ to cat .ind 
drink for onr nourishment, so wc ought also to feed and to refresh the 
animal nature with sleep, and not suffer it to fast beyond the proper 
time. 

Great heat, severe cxcirlion cither of body or mind, and hearty 
meals, sometimes dispose us to sleep in tin* day. It has been a sub- 
ject of frequent discussion, whether sleep after dimuT be vvlioh'some or 
not. There can be no doubt tliat ii is, wli(*n vve feel heavy and dis- 
posed to sleep. Boerhaave w.Vs once of opinion that sleep after dinner 
is pernicious, and that tlie school of Salc^rno was in the riglit to pro- 
scribe it, and on the contvai*y to recommend bodily exercise after 
meals ; but when he considered that all th<? animals, after a])peasing the 
cravings of appetite, give themselves up to rcposii, and that the duo 
digestion of food requires not only a large proportion of vital spirits, 
but also the easy and unrestrained movement of the abdomen, to 
neither of wdiich bodily exercise conduces ; he clumged liis opinion, 
and with Hippocrates, Galen, and other eminent physicians, recom- 
mended bodily exercise before dinner, and a nap after it witli helix 
Plater, The latter celebrated physician once attended a meeting of 
his colleagues, at which this quciition was debated. Every one con- 
demned the practice, when Plater rose : “ I am noW seventy years of 
age,” said ho ; “ I have always taken my nap after dinner, and have 
never been ill in my life.” Who could advance any thing against sucJi 
an argument? 

It is an important question, how long a person ought to sleep, loo 
long sleep overloads, too short stints the animal nature. I he best 
sleep should continue no longer than till we arc satiated with it, I his 
satiety depends on a hundred different circumstances. A lively dispo- 
sition does not require so much sleep as a phlegmatic temperament. 
We often hear people complain that they cannot sleep at night, who 
nevertheless are hearty and lively during the day, muTwho merely err 
in going to bed too early and lying too long. They retire to rest, 
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perhaps, at ten o^clock, and awake at three or four. Conceiving that to 
sleep well they ought to sleep the whole night through, they call that 
restlessness which is butahe effect of vivacity. 'J'hey do not require 
longer sleep, 'i'hoir force is recruited in a few hours ; after which 
they ought to rise, anticipate the sun, and pursue their occupations. 
The same is the case with the indolent, w]u)so head and hands are 
alike unemployed. For tliein it wert* better that the day were twice as 
long, or that they made no difference between day and night. .They 
should only lie down when they are^ sleepy, and rise as soon as they 
awake, and fall to some kind of work or other. I know a person who 
has by this method relieved himself from sleepless nights. He rose as 
soon as he awoke, be the hour what it w'ould; employed himself for an 
hour, or till he grew sleepy, then lay down again, and slept till morn- 
ing. In a short time he could sleep the whole niglit through, espe- 
cially after taking bodily exercise in the day. Sanctorius observed, 
that a person wlio sleeps from eight to ten hours transpires hut little in 
the first five. In the three following the transpiration increases, and he 
becomes lighter in weight as well as in feeling. lu a longer coiilinu- 
ance of sleep the transpiration again diminishes. The oix>od gradually 
circulates more slowly. lie feels chilly, and the limbs become heavy. 
Instead of acquiring new streng\h, he is oppressed with a lassitude 
which makes him more and more sleepy, and against which Sanctorius 
recommends bodily exercise and strong excitement of the passions. 
Unless recourse ])0 had to these aids, such a person is in danger of the 
fate whicli licfel a doctor of j)h3'sic, of whom lloerhaavc makes men- 
tion. Having conceived a notion that it was conducive to health ^to 
sleep a great deal, he went to bod in a dark and quiet ]»]ace, and sl^pt 
several days. When he was awakened, ho was much more ignorant than 
he had been before. He again resigned himself to sleep ; and on again 
awaking, he was a perfect idiot. Hence it is necessary to beware of 
sleeping too long. Nature herself in general prevents us from falling 
into the contrary extreme. These impulses must not he obstinately 
resisted, or wo incur the risk of insanity. In this manner the fowlir 
stiipifies the falcon that he is about to train. He pn'vents it from 
sleeping for a ct'rtain time, and this breaks the s])irit of the bird to 
such a degree, tliat its in "ructor can make it do whatever he jileases. 

The position of the body in sleep is likewise a point of some conX''-, 
qucnce. The head ought not to be too low, and there should be 
nothing to obstruct tlie frei? movement of the chest and abdomen. 
Fortliis reason all night clothes ought to he loose. The body onglit to 
be equally covered, and none of the limbs should be in such a posture 
as to keep the muscles in action. If you fall asleep Avith your hands 
clasped, you find on awaking that your fingers are dead and have no 
feeling. If you lie with crossed legs, they cither contract that sensa- 
tion whicli is called being asleep, or you get the cramp in them. It 
is hurtful to sleep much sitting on a chair ; for if the legs hang down 
they are apt to be swollen in the morning, and if they are laid upon 
another chair, this position compresse the abdomen. Some maintain 
that it is best to lie on the right side, that the heart may move with 
greater freedom. The most rational course in this particular is for 
each individual to be guided by his own feelings, and to change his 
posture accordingly. Neither the light of day, nor oven moonlight. 
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should bo jjerniitted to fall upon the eyes during sleep ; othorwlise they 
are liable to a dry burning heat in the day-time, and frequently to in- 
danunution. ^ 

Every one would be glad to know by what means sleep may be pro- 
moted ; for nothing is more unpleasant than to be weary and yet have 
to wait for sleeji. The best method is tatigue, either by bodily or 
mental labour, and this is not the lot of tlie great, but of the humble 
and the slave. Who but recollects the soliloquy to this olloct, which 
Shakspearg has put into the lips <jf Henry IV. ^ Tiiat of his valiant 
successor, though less poetical perhaps, for which reason it lias not 
been so often quoted, is equally to the point : « • 

“ I know *tis not the sceptre and the ball, 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial. 

The intertissiied robe of gold and pearl, 

The farsed title running ’fore tlie king, 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
Tfiat beats upon the high shore of the world ; 

No, not all these, th rice-gorgeous ceremony. 

Not all these, laid in bed inajesticjl. 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretclied slave. 

Who wiili a body fill’d and vacant mind 

Gets liini to rest, cramm^ with distressful bread^^ 

who, from the rise to set, 

Sweats in the eye of Pha'bus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium. 

Hknry V^ act iv. scene I. 


There arc qtlier inomni of promoting sleep, most of which, liowevor, 
ought only to be known in order to be avoided. Corpulent persons 
are, almost without exccjition, disposed to profound sleep, which may 
more justly be regarded as the forerunner of apoplexy tliau the invigo- 
rator of animal life. Dionysius, the corpulent tyrant of Ilcracloa, 
slept so soundly, that to awake him it was necessary to thrust pins 
through the fat into his flesh. Apoplexy at length (‘arrics ofF such 
drowsy persons, and as their sleep was an iniagt' of death, so death in 
them exactly resembles sleep. Too long watching also tends to pro- 
mote an unnatural drowsine.ss. Soldiers, after passing several nights 
without sleep during sieges, have been known to be so overpowered as 
to fall asleep on the batteries amid the thunder of bombs and cannon. 
Persons who liave been cruelly prevented from sleeping for several 
weeks, have, after the seventh week, become so insensible, as not to be 
roused from their stupor wlien beaten ever \iO severely. The well- 
known soporific medicines, it is true, occasion sleep ; but it is so rest- 
less and unnatural, that it ought rather to be termed a disease than 
wholesome rest. This effect i.s produced not only by opium and pre- 
parations from it, but by various plants ; for instance, tlie different 
species of henbane, nightshade, &c., the use of wliich should of course 
be avoided. In Italy there is a kind of lettuce, which, if eaten, occa- 
sions a mortal sleep. In India tliere is a herb, called there clutroo, 
but in the Maidive Islands moetolj bearing a round green-spotted pod, 
full of small seeds. Wild sage, hermumm, makes people drowsy who 
remain long on a spot where it grows in abundance ; and it is well 
known that a stupor seizes those who sleep where beans are in blo.ssom, 
or in a room where lilies are placed. Upon the whole, it is pernicious 
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to sleep in an atmosphere impregnated with strong odours. They 
confuse the head, injure the olfactory nerves, and cause IMidttch and 
dizziness. " 

On this occasion it may not be amiss to warn the reader against the 
introduction of the vapour of coal or charcoal into bed-chambers. It 
produces restless and unrefreshing sleep, heaviness, stupor, nay, 
even death itself, according to the degree of its strength. For this 
reason I cannot approve the practice of warming beds with burning 
coals; for which purpose bottles gf hot water are to be preferred. 
Care should also be taken to keep bed-rooms well ventilated and free 
front damp or humidity. Hence they should face the sun, and not be 
on the ground-floor of the house. Cold in the head, and loss of 
hearing, arc frequent complaints with persons w ho sleep in damp, close 
rooms. 

Among the surest and most innocent moans of promoting sleep, I 
can recommend wine and tobacco ; but both must be used with mode- 
ration. A slight degree of exhilaration is ‘joon succeeded by drowsi- 
ness. These means and employment arc suflicienl to produce wdiole- 
somo sleep ; but at the same time w'e must avoid whatever is liable to 
disturb it, and among other things too profuse suppers, by which the 
stomach is overloaded. 1 sliould nevertheless not dissuade healthy 
persons, who are accustomed to the practice, from eating moderate 
suppers; for fasting also is found to prevent sleep. It is a bad habit 
to drink tea, coffee, or a great quantity of any thin beverage before 
retiring to rest: these tilings only defeat the object of those who are 
obliged to invite slumber. They will bo much more likely to attain 
their end by drinking a glass or two of wine, smoking a pipe, and 
reading a few pages of some dull poet. 


Along thy w^ooded hanks, dear native Stream, 
Again 1 »ovc, and on thy winding shore 
lieliohl thy dashing waves and loiicnt hoar j 
Ilut, cold and dark, thy falling waters seem 
To mourn and nmrinur in the sun’s pale beam. 
As luurying to the ocean deep they roai 
With trackless billows, and are seen no more. 
So down thv tide of Life’s benighted dream 
On rapid wings my fruitless years have fled. 
And left no memory of their silent flight: 

And now they wing me to the days of doom. 

And e\cr, as 1 lift my w'ceping head. 

Point with their pale hands to the realms of night 
And the colil chambers of the shrouded tomb. 
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TIIK ONE-HANDED Fl,UTE-r EAY Eli, 

Of Arqucs, in Nonnaarly. 

“ Pends-toi, brave Crilloii ! nous avons coinbattu a Arques, et tu n’y 
6tois pas/* was the laconic annoiinccnient which Henry IV. gave to his 
friend, of his most brilliant and almost iniracidous victory. Tliis me- 
morable place is not more remarkable from itw historital inter<?st than 
it is rich in .natural beauties. It has every charm that may retain its 
inhabitants on their native spot, or seduce a stranger to it. Pleasmo 
in its possession, and pride in its rorollections, must be suflicicnt to fill 
the mind of its villagers with all tliat can endear home ; and its union 
of actual loveliness w'ith associations of the past, forms a niat^ical at- 
traction to the idle traveller Ai its neighbourhood. 

From Dieppe to Arques is about a league in distance, and an hour’s 
walk — to the canunoii pedestrian of the world ; hut for him vv1h> ])auses 
and ponders on his road, who jiicks up mental aliment at every step, 
who finds a moral in a ruin, or a les^son in the rustling of a tree, wlio 
reads nature that he may know*^ men — for such a one, from noon to 
sunset may be scarcely siifHcient for the lounge. 

Having strolled througli the greater part of Normandy, eaten my 
fill of apples in the orchards which skirt its level highways, and drunk 
cider to my heart’s content at the village inns, 1 found myself, on a 
fine evening in October, fast approaching the term of my pilgrimage — 
the aforesaid village of Arques. I left Dieppe behind, me, re])osing in 
the mixture of simple dulncss and diminutive bustle of those little am- 
phibious towns, which scarcely belong to sea or land, or which are 
rather common to both. As I struck into the fields I heard the murmur 
of the fishermen mixed w’ith the flowing of the tide, — a llrighton packet 
was nearing the harbour, with its cargo of curiosity, and, perhaps, care. 
Another had just sailed for England, freighted with joyous hopes of 
home and happiness, and no doubt with many a feelmg of travelled 
triumph and importance, 'riiere was a fine breesje which, to these little 
vessels running so close up to the wind, answered very well for either 
paAage; — so I turned my back upon the sea, quite at ease for each 
buoyant adventurer. 

On clearing the town we come immediately Into the valley of Arques, 
and enter on the scene of the celebrated battle fought in September 
l.OSy. If we reach the place prcparcil for its observance, wo recall 
the description by Sully: ‘*Au bout de laChaussec d’Arques regne im 
long coteau toiirnoyant, convert de hois taillis, Au-dessous cst iiii 
espaeo do terro labourable, au milieu duquel passe Ic grand chemin qui 
conduit a Arques, ayant dcs deux cotes deux haics epaissc^s. Plus has 
encore, a main gauche, au-dessous de ce terrain laboure, cst uiio especc 
de grand marais, on teire fangeuse.”* I could, not make use of a 
clearer or better account, for every thing is precistly the same to this 
day, except that the marsli is changed into a fertile pasture, and, look- 
ing to old Sully's detail of tlie battle-field, we have now' the prospect 
of a grazing herd of cattle, instead of the “ escadiHfn dc lafi-sf/ucnets” a 
flock of sheep in lieu of the “ balaUion des Suisse-'* ” and that the 

* Mfniniic^y toin. 1. p. ir>l. Londan, quarto edi^on, 1740, 
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wooded eminence echoes fSo'' more to the advancing shouts of De 
Cha)rtres, Palcheux, Brasseuse, and the other heroic companions of Lc 
bon Henri, 

Rising above the trees which envelope the village on the right, the 
ruins of the castle catch the eye, and the v^yidness with which the 
scene of upwards of two centuries gone was brought before us, is 
checked by the sudden view of these crumbling fragments of the once 
poweriul fortress — that strong-hold from whose oml>raBiircs the Hugo- 
not cannon did/^ that day, such execution on the forces of the League. 
The illusion lasts no longer. The hand of Time is felt to be more 
powerful than the touch of Fancy, and we sink into the contemplation 
of the sober reality around us. 

I wound m^ way up the eminence on lyhich the old towers totter to 
decay ; and, passing under the broken archway which received the 
triumphant Henry after his victory, and then tracing the rugged path 
which marks the grand approach, I got on the summit of the mound 
that forms the basement of the vast expanse of building.' The im-^ 
mense extent of these ruins gives a fine feeling of human grandeur and 
mortal littleness ; and the course of reflection is hurried on as the eye 
wanders over the scenery around. This may be described in one sen- 
tence, as the resting-place on which a guilty mind might prepare for its 
flight to virtue. 

While I stood musing “ in the open air, where the scent comes and 
goes, like the warbling of music,'’t and neither wished nor wanted 
other melody, the soft sounds of a flute came faintly towards me, 
breathing a tone of such peculiar and melting expression as 1 thought 
I had never before heard. Having for some time listened in great de- 
light, a sudden pause ensued ; the strain then changed from sad^o gay, 
not abruptly, but ushered by a running cadence that gently lifted the 
soul from its languor, and thrilled through every fibre of feeling. It 
recalled to me at the instant the fables of Pan, and every othey rustic 
serenader ; and I thought of the passage in Smith's “ Nymphol^^” 
where Amarynthus, in his enthusiasm, fancies he hears the pipe of 
sylvan deity. 

I descended the hill towards the village in a pace lively and fre6 as 
the measure of the music which impelled me. When I reached the 
level ground, and came ihto the straggling street, the warblings ceased. 
It seemed as though enchantment had lured me to its favourite haunt. 
The Gothic church on my right assorted well with the architecture of 
the scattered houses around. On every hand a portico, a frieze, orna- 
ments carved in stone, coats of arms and< fretwork, stamped the place 
with an air of antiquity and nobleness, while groups of tall trees 
formed a decoration of verdant yet solemn beauty, 

A few peasant women were sitting at the doors o|i^heir respective 
habitations, as misplaced, 1 thought, as beggars in the j^rctiof a palace ; 
while half a dhzen children gamboled on grass-plfM^n the middle 
of the open place. I sought in vain amongjil^e objectitpp discover the 
musician, and not wiling to disturb my sensathj^ by common- 

place questionings,'! wandered about, loo^K in a sort M semi-roman- 
tic m<!i^ at every antiquated c4aemen^ JPbnting the church, and al- 
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most close to its western side, an arched entrance caught my particular 
attention, from its old yet perfect workmanship, and I stopped to exa- 
mine it, throwing occasional glances through the trellis-work in the 
middle of the gate, which gave a view of a court-yard and house within. 
Part of the space in front was arranged in squares of garden ; and a 
venerable old man was busily employed in watering some flowers. A 
nice young woman stood beside, him, with a child in her arms : two 
others were playing near her; and close at hand was a man,^about 
thirty years of age, who seemed to contemplate the groftp with a com-^ 
placent smile. His figure was in part concealed from me ; but he ob- 
served me, and immediately left the others and walked down the gravel 
path to accost me. I read his intention in his looks, and stood still. 
As he advanced from his concealed position, I saw tha^hisleft leg was 
a wooden one — Ids right was^ the perfect model of ApSlionic grace. 
His right arm was courteously waved towards me — his left was want- 
ing. He was bare-headed, and his curled b^own hair shew^ed a fore- 
head that Spurzheiin would have almost worshipped. His features 
were all of manly beauty. His mustachios, military jacket, and tight 
pantaloon with red edging, told that^he was not “ curtail«l of man's 
fair proportion” hy any vulgar accident of life ; and the cross of ho- 
nour suspended to his button-hole, finished the brief abstract of his 
history. 

A short interlocution, consisting of apology on my part and invita- 
tion on his, ended in my accompanying him towards the house ; and, 
as I shifted from his left side to his right, to offer one of my arms to 
his onli/ one, I saw a smile on the countenance of his pretty wife, and 
another on that of his old father, and my good footing with the family 
was secured. Wc entered the hall — a large bleak anti-room, with three 
or fouc;^ old portraits mouldering on the walls, joined to each other 
by a cobweb tapestry and unaccompanieii by other ornament. We 
then passed to the right, into a spacious chamber which was once, no 
doubt, the gorgeously decorated withdrawing-room of some proudly- 
titled occupier. The nobility of its present tenant is of a different 
kind, and its furniture confined to two or three tables, twice as many 
chairs, a corner cupboard, and a u'cretairc. A Spanish guitar was sus- 
pended to a hook over the Gothic marble mantJfl-piecc : a fiddle lay on 
one table ; and fixed to the edge of the other, was a sort of wooden 
vice, into which was screwed a flute, of concerf size, with three finger- 
holes and eleven brass keys ; but of a construction sufficient to puzzle 
Monzani, and the very opposite of those early instruments described 
by Horace, ^ 

“ tenuis, kiiiSplexque foramine pauco, 

Aspirarc et adesse choris crat uiilis, atque 
Nondum spissa iiimis complere sedilia flatu.” 

It is useless to make a mystery of what the reader has already di- 
vined : — my one-legged, one-armed host was the owner of this compli- 
cated machine, and the performer or* !t, whose wonderful tone an4 cxie!- 
ciition had caused me so much pleasure. But what will be said when 
1 tell the astonished, but perhaps incredulous public, that his “ good 
right hand” was the sole and simple one that bored and polished die 
wood, turned the keys and the ivory which united tlie joint.s, and ac- 

tl B 2 
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complished the entire arrangement of an instrument, unrivalled, I must 
believe, in ingenuity and perfection. 

Being but an indifferent musician, and worse mechanic, I shall not 
attempt minutely to describe the peculiarities of the music or the ma- 
nagement of the flute, as the maker and pe rformer ran over, with his 
four miraculous fingers, some of the most difllcult solos in Verne’s and 
Berbiguer’s compositions, which lay o^i the table before him. Nothing 
could be more true, more tasteful, or more surprising, than w'as his ex- 
ecution — nothmg more pictiirescpie or interesting tlian his figure, as he 
bent down to the instrument as if in devotion to his art. I listened for 
more than an hour, as his mellow and silvery tones w^ere echoed from 
the lofty walls of his chamber, and returned by vibrations from the 
guitar, which sftmed as much delighted as myself, for it “ discoursed 
most eloquent music.” 

This extraordinary man is a half-pay eolon^'l in the Vrench service, 
though a German by birth. Ilis limbs received ilicir summary ampu- 
tation by two quick-sent cannon shots at the battle of Jbesdi'ii (I be- 
lieve). Since he was disabled, he has lived in his present retirement, 

— ** passing rich on fifty pounds a year 

and happy is it for him that Nature endowed him with a tasteful and 
mechanical mind (rare combinations), while Art furnished him with 
that knowledgi? of music without which his life would have been a 
burden, I do not consider myself at libiTly to enter into the minutice 
of his eventful story, which he told with a nahvtc and candour enough 
to Iiave charmed a second Desdemona. But with regard to Iiis flute- 
playing, he actually brought the moisture into my eyes by the touching 
manner in which he recounted his despair on discovering that he had 
lost his arm — the leg was in comparison a worthless and unrjgretted 
member. It needs not to he told that he was an enthusiast in music; 
and when he believed himself thus deprived of the best enjoyment of his 
life, be was almost distracted. In the feverish sleep, snatched at inter- 
vals from suffering, he used constantly to dream that he was listening 
to delicious concerts in which he was, as he had been wont, a principal 
performer. Strains of more than earthly haimony seemed sometimes 
floating round him, and^his own flute w'as ever the leading instrument. 
Frequently, at moments of the greatest dedight, some of the inexpli- 
cable machinery of dre&ms went wrong. One of those sylphs, perhaps, 
the lovely imaginings of Baxter’s fanciful theory, had snapt the cord 
that strung his visioned joys. lie awoke in ecstacy : the tones vi- 
brated for a while upon his brain ; but, recalled to sensation by a union 
of bodily pnin and mental agony,* Ms ineflicient stump gave the lio 
direct to all his dreamy paradise, and the gallant and mutilated [*l.\r 
wept like an infant for whole hours together! He u ight ni.iki J )r. 
4une, I think, if he would visit England and ajjpi er as j pub':' t < • - 
former ; but his pride forbids this, . nd be rent m\s ;u, Ar(pu\>, m i \ 
to an^ visitor unusual proofs of talent, ingenuiLV, aiu! plul^-sopb . 

i 
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It frcquciuJy liappcns among the different works of a man of genius 
all equally excellent, that some descend to posterity amid the applaub( s 
of mankind, while others from their births remain in obscurity, i bis 
phenomenon in literature, seldom noticed and neven* satisfactorily ex- 
plained, seems in tlic cjsc of Tasso to be almost unaccountable; his 
lyrics being undeservedly neglvcted even in Italy, while his epic 
poetry has been uniforndy the admiration of F 'vope. 'fhe Jerii^alem 
Delivered ever was, and wall be, the mark at which erftics, ambitious 
of displaying their skill, level their shafts, — those shafts wdiich without 
endangering llte glory of the poet wounded even tb death the h(‘art of 
the man — 

“ 13ut he i*! blessed, and for them recks nol;'^ 

Amidst the oilier priiiud beings glad, 

Itolls on his sjihere and in his bliss exults.” 

Should the vicissitudes of ages change thi^; languages of the earth, 
and Italian no more he sjiokon, there will still he found iliosi* who will 
dwell with admiration on the pages of the Jerusalem Delivered. The 
lyrics of Tasso, s[)ringing from the same noble source, though they 
betray more of the inqieiTection inseparable from humanity, exhibit 
beauties of a cast not less extraordinary than the genius of the poet. 
They were the momentary outpourings of his soul ; yet ho diw oled to 
them all th(‘ care of a great artist, who, in w hatever lie undertakes, 
alw'ays has perfection in view. Thus, 

II ib w^ild song speaks the sorrow^ of his heart, 

His lyre still hicathes with all tlic rules of ail . 

and in several letters to intimate friends, lie antieijiatcs for les short 
pieces almost as great an immortality as lor his mightier epic. But 
tliey ar» nevertheless seldom mentioned, and scarcely (?ver lead. They 
have indeed met wath several editors, but wc cannot say that we pos- 
sess any correct edition of them, as they were colh'clcd during the long 
years of his imprisonment, and published, if not agamst his will, al 
least WMthout Ills superintendence. 'J’he volume containing them was 
also w ilfully swelled out wdth spurious ])icces; much was omitted through 
haste or ig noranee, and his ]K)etry disgraced by inaccuracies of such a 
nature as to make it scarcely cognizable even by the author himself. 
He, tin Tcfore, thought it necessary to revise it and in many instances 
his alteiations seem to have been so material, that, in a collection 
published some time after his death, we meet with less of the language 
and verses tlian the numlif r and titles of the pieces formerly printed. 
Interpolations, omissions, and errors of every sort w^re also scattered 
throughout this new edition, jirofe.ssed to be the only genuine one; 
ainl as none possessed the mcaii.s, if they had the intention, of collat- 
ing (he fu lginal maniiscrij)t, there is in consequence no text of the Lyrio^^ 
Bo('li \ of J’asso tiiat «.aii be depended upon. To tliis cause, which 
c(, '.nburc'd to make' his pieces less popular, may be added others ^ecu- 
h II to Italy. When Despot i.uii kept giMiius in chains, and hired litera- 
tr-vf* to rinder it subservient to its own purposes, great authors disap- 
])( aft i!, aiul places wiao filled by an innumerable crow d of others 
Leiow mediocrity. 'I'licsc latte i irideilook the office of wTiting their li- 
terary history, and foimikal lo.t-.s of criticism. It W'as natinally their 
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interest to establish the national glory upon the number rather than the 
merit of authors. Having aclcnowledged Tasso to be.a great epic poet, 
they could not acknowledge him a lyric writer of the first class without 
diminishing the reputation of other makers of sonnets and odes. 
Lyric poetry was then divided into species, and these species into 
classes ; and at the ]piad of each division and subdivision a poet was 
placed, with the right of being considered perpetual dictatof in his 
species and class, and to remain so without competitor in future ages. 
The Italians were not in these times a nation of readers, and they pro- 
fessed, respecting literary matters, the same implicit faith that they 
were accustomed to yield in matters of religion. As they had a saint 
for agues or internaittents, another for bilious fevers, a third for the 
toothach, and another for a pain in the head, so they had a patron 
poet for madrigals, epigrams, the sonnetto eroko, and the anacreontic, 
and even one for the sonnetessa^ an old-maidish species of sonnet. These 
laws were the more respected, inasmuch as within the last thirty years 
the monks were at the head of literature, and the oracles of rhetoric 
issued from the mouths' of the masters of colleges. Thus, criticism, 
as well as doctrines in theology, were established by constitutional 
and invariable tradition, to which nothing could be added or taken 
away ; and because, at the end of the sixteenth century, the monks, 
who were masters of colleges, did not recommend the lyric poetry of 
Tasso as a model for study, it was never adopted as such in any of 
those seminaries of learning. To these and similar regulations no man 
of letters dared to oppose himself without becoming subject to satires, 
intrigues, and the imputation of heresy. This may seem to be an 
exaggerated statement; but it is strictly correct; and in the sequel we 
shall have occasion to give proofs of its being so, at once melancholy 
and ridiculous. In tliis way some booksellers speculated, with the 
quackery of the trade, on the national vanity, by professing to print 
by subscription the Italian Classics. To swell their edition they made 
them amount to half a thousand volumes ; yet while they published the 
opera omnia of versifiers hardly worthy to be so called, such was the 
prejudice against Tasso’s lyric poetry that they published nothing more 
of it than extracts, and even those ill chosen. It is not therefore 
astonishing that Mr. Mathias has given his countrymen the odes of 
Guidi and Filicaja as the most sublime models of poetry in the Ita- 
lian language. It is said, too, that he has admirably imitated their Ita- 
lian Pindaric Odes, believe that Guidi and Filicaja, while they 
would exalt their strains to heaven, do not really mount so high ; these 
aspiring gentlemen often find themselves enveloped among cold, dark, 
and humid clouds, where nevertheless they attract a blind admiration. 
It would bo absurd to deny that Mr. Mathias has carried his imitation 
in this respect to the extreme of perfection — harmony rolls through 
his Italian verses and Guidian bombast like thunder among the clouds, 
fiwhile the few of his phrases w hich we are successful in comprehending 
may be compared to flashes of lightning that only serve to make the 
night thicker and more awful — 

Clarus ob obscuram linguam magis inter inancis. 
a celebrity not to be scofied at. 
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The short pieces of Tasso are the more interesting, inasmuch as they 
are the sudden conceptions of a man formed by nature to think too 
deeply, and condemned by fortune for a long period to a solitude, 
where he could pour out his bursting feelings no other way but in 
writing. In spite of the disorder with which his pieces are printed, 
their different tones of character are so distinguishable, as to indicate, 
withoiit; the necessity of dates, the various e^chs when they were 
penned. His lines describe the state of his mind in the different stages 
of his life. Tlie poetry which he vrrote in his youth is nearly all on 
the subject of love. His verses are addressed io many differentdadies, 
and it appears from his gallantry with all, that he had not then felt a real 
passion for any. Tasso was one of those men, whose life was known 
even in tlie minutest details, partly from the frankness and imprudence 
of his character, and partly from the celebrity whicli on every account 
was attached to him. Friends and enemies were equally interested in 
observing and describing his movements. Thus two centuries after 
his death we have his biography written with Such exactness that it 
appears a journal of his actions, opinions, and most secret thoughts. 
Nevertheless, we do not fiiul there any notice of loose morals, nor of 
the multitude, of cruel enemies, hypocrites, and calumniators, who 
attacked his reputation, both as an author and as a man, none of whom 
dared to cast on him tlie imputation of libertinism. His fugitive 
pieces however shew, that in professing to treat love in the manner 
of Petrarch he felt it like Ovid, and sometimes he expressed himself 
like Anacreon ; but he is uniformly more delicate than cither. The 
following short song w ill serve as an cx(iuisite model of its kind. 

Non sono in questc rive » 

Fiori cohl >crmigli. 

Come le labbra della donna mia ; 

Ne il suon deli’ aure cstive, 

'Fra fonti e rose e gigli. 

Fan del siio canto pin dolce arinonia. 

Canto, che m’ardi e piaci, 

T^interroinpano solo i nostri baci. 

“ There is not to be found in the garden a flower as ruby-coloured as 
the lips of my love ; nor do the mingled sounds of the wind rustling 
among the trees, the melody of the birds, or the murmurs of the 
foifhtain, come over my soul with such sweet harmony as the song of 
my love — O sweet song ! may it never be interrupted except by our 
kisses !” 

Many pieces of this kind, although not absolutely copies, are imi- 
tations of the Greek and Latin writers. Tasso has sometimes made a 
too scrupulous acknowledgment of his study of their beauties to trans- 
plant them into his poems. But his language is always of his own 
creation, new and yet correct, full of sweetness and of majesty, of 
sublimity ami of perspicuity. The following stanzas, the ideas of 
which may be round in every page of Horace, acquire from the style df 
Tasso new life arnl i fresh claim to originality — 

CM:, I'llli, cbe tuona! odi, die in gdo 
1 1 vapor di Ih su con verso piove ! 

M.i clu! iMiijr dohbiatn, chc faccia (dove? 
t djilltim oci fjo'i, s’ egli e lurbato in cielo 
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Gofliamo amancio, e un dolce ardente zelo 
yiK stc ^iqje notturne in noi rinnove ; 

Tcma ii volgo i suoi tuoni, e porti altrove 
Forliina o caso il suo fulminco telo. 

I3cn folic cd a sc stcsso enipio ^ colui, 

Che spera e icme ; e in aspettando il male, 

Gli si fa inconiro, e sua miscria atfretta. 

Vera, il moiulo e lovini; a me non cale. 

So non di (jucl, c\\e piq, place e diletta, 

Che, se terra saro, terra ancor fui. 

“ Hark, Phyflls, to tlic tliundcr in the skies mid the darkness of the 
night, and the clouds condensed in hail falling against the flowers! 
I3ut wliat matters it to us what Jupiter does ? Whilst we are joyful 
on earth, let him be angry in his heavens. 

Let Love be our hajipincss ; let his smiles and his ardour enable 
us to rejoice even amid the darkness and the tempest of the night ; let 
the vulgar be afraid of the thunder, which will fall wherever chance 
may carry it. ^ 

“ How mad, how cruel against himself is the man who never ceases 
from hopes and fears, and thus provokes them to ni^ike him an incon- 
solable wretch. 

** While I enjoy life, what need I care for tlie impending ruin and 
destruction of the world ? Am I not born to be destroyed ? I shall 
become dust— the very dust which 1 was before my birth.” 

This i)iecc is follow^ed by a recantation, which also begins, 

Odi, Filli, cbc tuona ! 

The sentiments in this are^more religious, but the poetry is not 
equally attractive. His chTf-(Pa!uxrv among his amorous poetry is an 
ode, the lengtli of which pr(jvents onr giving it here. It is addressed 
to n fillc (k chambre w'honi he flattered, and with whom he professed 
hinis('If in love, that he might, by her intercession with her mistress, 
obtain bis suit — 

Jo gli occhi a tc rivoho, 

K iK'l luo vezzobctto e licto viso 
Dol< ^ mente m’ afliso ; 

Bruna sei tii, ma bdla, 

Qual vcrgiiie >iola; e del tuo vago 
Send)iante lo si in’ appugo, 

Che /ion disdeguo signoria d’ ancella. 

“ While the heavenly beauty of thy lady dazzles my sight, I turn 
myself to gaze on the smiles and graces of thy face; there my eyes 
and my heart find a swot t welcome. Thou art brown, hut such is 
tJie hue and charms of a virgin violet, and such is my delight when 
wooing you, that I do not disdain to he under the command of a 
servant.” 

Of the character and tendency of this ode, thi‘ leadci e:ni finin an 
idea from the few lines composing the last slan/a. 

Valine occidia, canzone, 

Nata d’ anmro e di pictoso 
A quella heDa man, die cfn i., n’ .m<‘ 
li’altrui chioine cornp.'ii' 

Di die r ascoinla f:j le 'c iimm c il » r !n 
D.igli umniiii c tktl d.-.n 
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Ndw, my song, go secretly to those hands, the skill of which adds 
beauty to the most beautiful tresses — tell her to place thee between 
^Jier veil and her bosom ; to secure thee from being seen by the severe 
eyes of men and gods.” 

Afteri^hese juvenile effusions we must class the pieces written under 
the inducnce of love. In these there is every where seen the ex- 
treme ardour of a hopeless passion, mingled with a species of aw'c 
towards tlie person of the object. There is not one expression t4» he 
met with in them tliat can raise a blush ; at the some tifne his efforts 
to exalt and justify bis love by Platonic opinions lead him into the 
double fault of appearing too refined as a lover and too servile an 
imitator of Petrarch. Hut there arc passages dictated by that real 
passion which is always the most eloquent inspirer of genius ; and in 
these Tasso is also a poet, and as original as Petrarch. 

Ben veggio avvinta al lido ornata nave, 

K il nocebier, cbe ndallctia, e il mar, die pi.ir'f. 

Senz^onda, e il freddo Borea, od Austro lace, 
sofflolcc P increspa aur^soavc • 

Ma il vento c Amorc e il mar fede non ave 3 
Altri seguendo il lusingar fallace 
Per notturno seron gia sciolse audare, 

Che ora ti souimcrso, o va perduto c pave. 

Veggio troffji del mar, rotte le \clc, 

Tronche le vSarte, c biancheggiar P arcnc 
D’ ossa insepolte, c intoruo errar gli spiriti. 

** I see on the shore the ship pompously decorated — the pilot invites 
me; the ocean, in all its magnificent beauty, is unruffled by the storm, 
its surface only rippled by a gentle breeze. But there is no faith in 
the winds, in tlic w'aves, or m love. How many, allured by these 
promising appearances, sailed under the auspices of a serene night. 
Behold, the sails are rent, the rigging broken, and the wreck strewn 
on the waves, a trophy of the sea, whilst the sliores arc wdiitened by 
unburied bones, and I sec their ghosts wander without rest.” 

Willi the love pieces of Tasso are mingled those which he composed 
''in his^character of poet laureat to the different patrons who received 
him at their courts. There is not one of these panegyrics that docs not 
contain lines and sometimes stanzas worthy of him; but, perhaps, there 
is not one that can be mentioned, as a whole, meriting preservation. 
His fortune gained by them as little as bis poetical reputation. His 
patrons, judging these fiattories dictated by fear, perceived the feeble- 
ness of tlie man, and were the more bold in punishing bis faults and 
imprudences as crimes. Historians will be ever embarrassed to explain 
tlie reasons of Tasso’s imprisonment. It is involved in the same ob- 
scurity as tlie exile of Ovid. Both were among those tlumdevstrokes 
tliat Dcspoiism suuvleuly darts forth. In crushing their victims, they 
ti'iiilicd them, and /I'duced spectators to silence. There are incidents 
ill c.')urts that, altl.iiiigli known to many persons, remain in eternal 
olilivam. Contrmpnvaries dare not reveal, and posterity can onl^ 
divine them. It was mor('o\i‘i the interest of the House of Este that 
flie misfortunes ol' Tas- o sli«)u’al bo attributed to bis bodily complaints 
O ' 1 his tendency ta iiisanit\ : and so‘»u' writers exhort ns gravely to 
the Didvc Alphonso lor placing 'i’nsv) in a jdacc of security, and 
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preventing him from becoming worse. Thus it is in prison, in solitude, 
ijn want of the most necessary things of life, in a provoking persecu- 
tion, and in daily humiliation — it is from the hands of his jailor, and in 
the middle of spies, that he is to regain his health and his senses ! The 
posterity of the House of Este, though despoiled by the Popes of a 
great portion of its estates, preserved the Duchy of Modena, where it 
continued to favour literature, and t/> attract its services. It is from 
Modena that the most laborious and useful works in history, politics, and 
Italian literature, have proceeded. Muratori, Zaccaria, and Tiraboschi 
laboured during the whole of the eighteenth century at Modena, under 
the patronage of the House of Este. In telling all the truths which they 
were then able lo publish against the usurpations of the Roman church, 
they kept silence respecting every thing which might*^comproinisc the 
reputation of their patrons. A poet who dared to love a princess of Este, 
and a princess who had encouraged him, were, in the view of Italian 
statesmen, scandals which could not be spoken by any without render- 
ing them guilty of high treason. 

At the same time we are told that the sort s indifference which 
the princjess exhibited for the misfortunes of Tasso, and the little 
effort she made to obtain his liberty, are ‘evident proofs that her*tieart 
was never interested* in his behalf. But this is one of the negative 
arguments founded on an hypothesis that may be easily destroyed by 
a thousand others equally plausible. Was not the princess anxious 
to avoid her own ruin ? In taking too warm an interest for the poet, 
did she not risk destroying herself without saving him ? Besides, 
might she not be one of the thousand cold coquettes, who, relying upon 
the modesty of their actions, believe themselves conscientiously vir- 
tuous ; and after having trifled with the feelings of a noble heart, and 
thrown all the fault upon it, confine themselves to testifying their pity, 
at the same time that, in the bottom of their soul#, they arc proud of 
the too fatal power of their sex? These are but dark conjectures, and 
the only thing that really appears is, that the misfortunes of Tasso 
were the effect of an unconquerable and unhappy passion, which Al- 
phonso chose to punish with such a jealous tyranny, as to make one 
suspect that the object of Tasso’s passion was rather a mistress than a 
sister of the Duke. * 

However the case ^ay be, the short pieces which Tasso wrote in 
prison are superior noV only to almost all the others in his lyrical col- 
lection, but also to a great number of odes and sonnets of other poets 
that the Italians cite as chcf-iTccuvres, Nevertheless he believed that 
his sufferings had quenched his genius, and that his mind was more 
formed for contemplation than for action. 

Ch^egro e staiico dagli anni, ove piii rare 
Trnti le rime far, men piaciono ellc, 

E in minor pregio io son, che giu non era. 

Pur non langue la nicnte, e prigioniera 
Esce dal career suo ; n^ quel, chc pare, 

Ma I’ormc scorge c vere c pure c belle. 

Tired and ijidrin with age, my toils lo scale 
The Heaven of poesy proclaim how chill. 

And changed a thing I am hcconie ! \et still 
J^roops not the immortal but from its gaol 

Flics forth, and spurning v.*vciy mcanoi- \iew, 

Dwells on the pure, the licauliful, and true. 
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Time, from which he hoped at least tlie remedy of eternal repose, 
did nothing but nourish his hopes and renew and prolong his sufterings. 

Vecchio ed alato Dio, nato col Sole ^ 

Ad uii parto medcamo, e con le stellc, 

Che distruggi le cose, e rinnovcllc, 

Mentre per torte vie vole e rivolc. 

Gray, winged God, twiqn’cl with the glorious sun 
And stars, destroyer, qyickener of all things! 

Whilst round and round thy flying rac^* is run. 

To ftie thy flight calm solace never brings. ^ * 

Powerful friends seemed to interest themselves for him ; they per- 
mitted him daily to hope for an abridgment of his imprisonment ; he 
received assurances — “ But, no,” he wrote to ScipionGonzaga, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, ‘^pity is dead among men : kings make it a duty to 
banish it from their hearts ; it is a virtue that now dwells only in hea- 
ven, and disdains to return to the earth ; and thus my tears prevail no 
more below. Those who have pledged me thevr faith mock my suffer- 
ings, and break their own promises ; and I believe there will never be 
an end to this unwcAthy treatment, which holds me every moment be- 
tween life and death. Behold me an inhabitant of a living tomb ; see 
me a# animated corpse, with’^eyes fixed on a door which never opens 
but for the dead.” ^ 

Scipio, pietate ^ morta, ed e band i til 
iJa rogi petti, e rtel celeste regno 
Tra i divi alberga, e prende il mondo a sdegno, 

Ne fia la voce del mio pianto udita. 

Dunque la nobil f^ sar^ schernita, 

Ch’ e di mia libertk si nobil pegno ; 

Ne fine avril mai questo strazio indegno, 

Che m'inforsa cost tra niortc c vita? 

Questa ^ toniba de’vivi, ov'io son chiuso 
Cadavero spirante, e si disserra. 

Solo il career de’ inorti. 

Sorrow was almost always the Muse of Tasso, and often dictated to 
him verses such as are to be searched for in vain in any other poet ; 
becaise few have been so great, and none as unhappy as he. But it 
has been observed, that the pieces which he wTote in prison have been 
as unfortunate as their author. No person citeif, no one speaks of, and 
possibly no one ever noticed an ode addressed to the tw^o sisters of the 
duke. It was a crime then to mention their mother Renata, because 
she had favoured the Protestants, and was herself exposed to exile and 
imprisonment. But Tasso, addressing them as “ Daughters of Renata,” 
hoped to excite their sympathy by the association^of his own misfor- 
tunes with those of their mother — an expedient, however, which, like 
many others, proved unavailing to him. 

O figlie di Renata 

***«***«■ 

* * at * * 

A voi parlo, iu cui fanno 

Si coiicordc annonia, 

Onc^t^, senno, on,)!, bcllczza, c gloria: 

A voi spiego il rito alkmno. 
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K dalla pena mia 

Narro, e in parte piaiigendo^ accrba istoria ; 

- Kd in voi Ja mcmoria 
])i voi, di me rinnovo: 

Vostri effetti cortesi, 

Gli anni iniei tra voi speai, 

Qual son, qual fui, che chiedo, ove mi tiovo. 

Chi mi guidb, chi chiuso. 

Lasso I chi in’ aflido, chi mi dclusc. 

Qucste cose ram men to 
A voi, piangendo, o prole 
1^* eroi, di regi gloriosa c grande : 

£ se nel mio lamento 
Scarse son le parole, 

Tjagrime larghe il mio dolor vi spande. 

Cel re, iromhe, ghirlande 
Miscro piango, e piango 
Studj, disporti, cd agi, 

IVIense, l/>gge, e palagi, 

Ove or fui nobil servo, ed or com])agno ; 
labertade e salute, 

E leggi, oune, d’ Cimanita perdute I 

Da iiipoLi d’Adamo, ^ 

Oim^ ! chi mi divide ? 

Daughters m Renata, give car! to you 

I talk, in whom birth, beauty, sense refined. 

Virtue, gentility, and glory true. 

Arc in 'such perfect harmony combined. 

To you my anguish I unfold — a scroll 
Of bitterness — my wrongs, my pangs, my fears. 

Part of my tale ; — I cannot tell the whole. 

But by rebellious tears ! 

1 will recall J70U to yourselves, renew 
Memory of me, your courtesy, your smile 
Of gracious kindness, and, vow’d all to you. 

My beautiful past years I — 

What then I was — what am ; what, woe the while, 
I am redxa-ed to beg — from whence ; what star. 
Collided me hither ; who with bolt and bar 
Confined, and who, when 1 for freedom grieved. 
Promised me hope, yet still that hope deceived ! 

These I calbback to you. O heirs di\jne 
Of glorioufi demigods and kings! and if 
My words are weak and few, the tears which giicf 
Wirings out arc eloquent enough : — 1 pine 
Foi the loved lutes! lyres! laurels! for ihe shine 
Of suns; for my dear studies, spoils, my late 
So elegant delights, mirth, music, wine; 

Piazza^ palaces, where onci* I sate 
A noble servant and beloved fiicnd; 

For health destroy’d, foP freedom at an cod ; 

'^rhe gloom, the solitude, the eternal g»ale; 

And for the laws the Cliarities provide ; 

Oh agony! to me denied ! denied ! 

From my sweet brotherhood of iiicn, alas. 

Who shuts me out? — 
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ADVEftTISKMENT FOR A DEDIOATEK. 

“ Thy letters have transported me heyond 

II This if^norant present time ; and 1 feel now 
The future in the instant/* Macbeth. 

“ I will contrive some way to make it known to futurity that 1 had your lordship 
for my patron.” Swift. 

Allow me, Mr. Editor, through the medium of your entertaining and 
widely-circulated Miscellany, (these, I believe, are the .established 
phrases when a communicant wishes to purchase admission,) to inform 
the friends and patrons of literature, who happen to possess the power 
of rewarding as well as distinguishing merit, that 1 have just completed 
an Epic Poem, in* twenty-four cantos, constructed as Ajiclles painted 
his Venus, by combining all the most distinguishing beauties of my 
contemporaries, prosaic and poetical, in one elaborate and immortal 
work. It is in the octo-syllabic irregular metre : my hero is a sort of 
civilized savage, uniting all the bursts of passion and ferocious valour 
of a barbarian, with the refined love and unalterable constancy of a 
prenx chcvalu)'; and after many melting, ^fierce, and tragical adventures 
with th# heroine, who has a bluish bloom upon her glossy black hair, 
voluptuous lips, and eyes like th#Gazellc, they both finally disappear 
in a mysterious and unexplained manner ; making*thcmselves air, like 
the witches in Macbeth or the spectral figures of a j^hantasmagoria. 
Then I have a supernatural nondescript, in the shape of a crazy bel- 
dame, who, however, occasionally assumes the semblance of a deformed 
imp, or dwarf, seemingly a cross breed between the Pythoness and the 
Gipsy, or Caliban and a witch, who reads and prophesies in the fus- 
tian style of Bobadil or Pistol, and, though he, she, or it, have not wit 
enough to escape from hunger and rags, is yet gifted witli real pre- 
science, made the pivot of the wdiole plot, air the complications of 
which arc forced to wind and evolve in^subserviency to the delirious 
rhapsodies of this inspired hag, or urchin. The propriety of such a 
character, in a work profe^ing to be a picture of real life, and founded 
upon authentic history, as mine is, will not, I think, be questioned by 
the most hypercritical reader. Moreover, I have a metaphysical muf- 
fin-mari| who indulges in high and holy miisings, philosophises the face 
of nature, disserts upon the mysteries of creation, delights in the most 
exalted and profound abstractions, and occasionafly rings his hell and 
cries “ muffins!” wdth as simple, natural, and penny-beseeching a look, 
tempered, however, with dignity, as was ever assumed by Beiisarius 

himself. I have also a ; hut, softly, let me not divulge too 

much ; for in these times of literary competition, a rival author may 
first steal a hint, and by that means pick my pocket of my whole story, 
as has already been effected in numerous instances. 'One may submit 
to he pillaged by the dead, and in this way it is astonishing what a num- 
ber of good things I myself have had stolen from me by Sliakspeare 
and others; but this plagiarism by anticipation on the part ♦f the 
living — this ante-natal robbery, sometimes extending to our very 
names and attributes, as in the instance of the unfortunate Peter Bell, 
— loudly calls for legislative inteifcrence, or we may all of us have our 
literary bantlings cut oil* before tlxw are horn, or see tliem ushered 
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into the world as forgeries of themselves — copied originals^— counterfeits 
of their own identity. 

No more glimpses, therefore; no more furtive peeps will I afford 
into the of my poetic temple. Suffice it proclaim that I 

may cry, with Archimedes, “ Eureka ! I have found it,” — not the pro- 
blem he was solving, but the road to immortality ; and that the jam- 
que opus exegi” and the “ exegi monumentum^ and the “ one half of 
round eternity” with which the Classics flattered themfeelves at the ter- 
idination of their labours, appear flat and insipid, as having received 
their accomplishment, when compared with my correspondent auguries 
which have yet to enjoy the gratifleation of their fulfilment. I have 
regularly booked myself as an inside passenger to ffiture ages ; but I 
hate travelling alone: there is room for one more; and as it is customary 
to advertise for partners in a trip to Pari^, Switzerland, or Naples, so 
I take this public method of announcing that I can accommodate any 
nobleman or gentleman Mo is willing tO become my Dedicatee, with a 
conveyance to Posterity, and should he be married, I will endeavour to 
oblige his wife (upon a suitable remuneration) virith a seat in the dickey. 
It may* be satisfactory to bdth parties, before I expound the fare for 
which I stipulate, that I should say a vvord or two on tlie nature of the 
journey which we are about to undditake, and the advantages which I 
have to offer to mj^ companion. 

First and foremost I beseech the parties to whom I address myself, 
to recall the assertion of Horace, that many heroes who lived before 
Agamemnon died uncelebrated, and hayje become utterly forgotten for 
want of a poet to record their achievements. To judge what they have 
lost, let us contemplate what has been gained by their more fortunate 
successors who have become immbrtalized in Homer’s Iliad. That 
poem was written about twenty-eight centuries ago, within which pe- 
riod a trifling circuAstance^has occurred — the Roman Empire was 
begun, and has utterly passed away! Conceive, for a moment, the 
innumerable generations of Greeks, Romans, and barbarians that have 
disappeared in that time, and “ left not a v^ck behind — the mighty 
kingdoms that have successively obtained dominion over the earth, and 
passed away like shadowsi; — the stupendous temples of marble and 
granite which have been built and gradually crumbled into dii^.t, while 
the perishable paper and parchment, rendered buoyant and indestructi- 
ble by the genius of Homer, has floated down the stream of time un- 
altered and uninjured. The art of printing has now placed his work 
beyond the reach of accident, and we may safely predict that it is only 
in the first infancy of its fame ; that when the foot of Time shall have 
crushed the pyramids into sand, and the wild Arab shall gallop his 
camel over their site, the poem of Homer will be as popular as it is 
now ; and that it will not finally perish until the great globe itself 
and all which it inherit shall dissolve.” 

Well, my worthy readers, noole or gentle, is it nothing to ho one 
of the company in this insubmergible passage-boat, phvisantly sailing 
down the stream of time till you are proudly launched u])on the ocean 
of eternity ? Such is the nature of the little laiint I propose to you if 
you accept a place in my epic ark ; but I will candidly avow that there 
IS a peculiarity in its structure which may materially afl'ett its durab; 
lity. Alas ! the fame of a modern pcc m is like liie statm ^ f iip by \ r 
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buchadnezzar — ^its feet are of clay. To write in a, living langi^ge is like 
tracing figures upon the sea> shore : the tide of ages renders it soon in- 
distinct, and at last illegible. Only four centuries have elapsed since 
the death of 0haucer, and he is already obsolete : it is probable 
that tlie future cl|snges of our language will not be so rapid, for 
Shakspeare did much to fix it, and we shall not willingly run away 
from a standard which he has rendered so delightful ; but still it is 
mortifying to use sucH^ mouldering*materials and build upon a quick- 
sand. A living language is a painting perpetually changing colour And 
soon perishing ; a dead one is as a tnarble statue — always the same. 
What has occasioned, the Greek and Roman tongues to be preserved, 
but the beauties of their authors ? and why should not the English of the 
nineteenth century live as a dead language, after it is dead as a living 
one, for the sole purpose of handing down my immortal epic ? I see 
nothing improbable in the supposition. 

But even a temporary preservation from oblivion is no trifiiqg boon ; 
and it is an instructive proof of the innate supermrity of low-born pen- 
ny less talent over birth, rank, riches, power, and honour, however 
grand and distinguishcd#in their fleetifig generation, to reflect what 
nameless nothings some of their once proud possessors would have now 
become, but that they threw the^crumbs from their tabic to some poor 
devil of an author, and by having theirnames foisted into a Dedication 
were preserved from oblivion, as straws and gilded flies are enshrined 
in amber, and beetles and crawling things occasionally eternised in pe- 
trifactions. Such is the difference between the aristocracy of nature 
and of courts ; — the nobility of genius, and that of stars and ribbons. 
This becomes ludicrously striking, when the author who holds no 
patent of nobility but that which God has signed, addresses his patron, 
some titled amateur scribbler, and requests the sanction of his celebrity 
that he may descend to posterity with his lordship or his grace, who in 
the course of a few years is only un-eartlied from his illustrious ob- 
scurity by the digging of commentators. 

Take for instance the, following passage from Dryden’s Dedication 
of The Rival Ladies to the Right Honourable the Earl of Orrery : — “ I 
have little reason to desire you for my judge, for who could so severely 
judgevof faults as he who has given testimony he commits none ? Your 
excellent poems have afforded that knowledge of it to the world, that 
your enemies are ready to upbraid you witli it, /as a crime for a man 
of business to write so well. ****** There is no chance which 
you have not foreseen ; all your lierocs are more than your subjects — 
they are your creatures ; and though they seem to move freely in all the 
sallies of their passions, yet you make destinies for them which they 
cannot shun. They are moved (if 1 may dare to say so) like the ra- 
tional creatures of the almighty poet, who walk at liberty in their own 
opinion because their fetters are invisible. * * * I have dwelt, my 
lord, thus long upon your writings, not because you deserve not greater 
and more noble commendations, but because I am not equally able to 
express them in other subjects,’* &c. &:c. Who knows any thing now- 
a-days of liis lo' dship’s plays and poems, except from this passage ? — 
.Let us make another citation from the same author’s dedication oT 
“ /\n Evening's Love,” to “ His Grace William Duke of Newcastle, 
.* ,e ' ' h s i^lajesty’s tuost Honourable Privy Council, and of the most 
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^ * 4 * 

HdhW Oif<Ut of tho Methtok^ I behold in yoti" 

4ii0tbe( Cams Mai7iW> a^ Oieireised him- 

ffijf almoeC # very motnira in, the 0{s#p(j the youth- 
fti nobility of Rome. Jifi in when you 

honour to hi |r^)pyil|^ n^ Of I regard 

.yon aa anoth^t^Smufc^Mhm qpnsulship 

'^di applause^" disiriS^a ihmielfi and enn-» 

his age hinoiipt the shadi^^n^^ ifUitation of 

liij ^grace's J^itys^ like hims«lf have leaving 

nothing hut ^©jr titl^a^brndr them , and hia htefc^ 
thlMifct^ho'^ely ttp]^^ h^h^ splendid folio on stril 

Oecafj^ally*‘ei^onEnlSeted in colledtions of scarce rubp^^^erO, aRer 
the hoblc authorllil^ been engraved in c\cry dress^ 

he length jq^sented irj^ounted on Pegasus, as' 
and m the a%t fiom a ciid^^of houyhi^d^^ kneeling 

arouetd^Mm io UOI^ ofadoration # ^ 

^Butfor I^po’s exquufJtc mock 1 eioic, whatf W| hSliar kim^n of 

Lord tbolock-seveiing|H>er, or of MT^&iraihp^a from 

whom tn^feal^rittgffet wai> f ^chued, oi o( the Sir 

Plujno of d$; Poem, who in JL3o\vles.’s splenditic at us in 

an engravi%^in all the self-satisfaction of a embroidered 

sleevO) lind sBken js^ph After strutting their Umli^ hmir upon the 
stage of life, the) wpuld long >invC hiivo sunk l^ib^eif original dust, 
and the passing of a singl<| ccatuiy would have <rferwltelmed them in 
impenetrable ohlivtom * , 

Patriciao iVealtliy V^faJers ’ J impldrc you to bear m mind that 
Cheops and veplirenes, who enti usted their preservation fo the Pyra- 
mids, hate been from then sarcophagi, and nobody knows by 

whom. I invite you to contemplate that adecting rebuke of ancestral 
prfde, the burial-place of Thebes, whence the mumuiies of the whole 
aristocracy are dug up as fuel, cut into hundred and half bundled 
Weights, and sold to the Arabs for the purpose of heating their ovens. 
Now if they had committed the preservation of their name and exploits 
to some competent poet, tlicy might have abandoned their earthly tegu- 
ment to Its kindred element ; — they could not altogether have perished. 
Had they been embalmed m verse, they need not have been solAJitous 
about pickling their bodies. I counscl.you seriously to perpend vvliat 
Epicurus wiote to IdcSttieneus ; “ All the gloiy and grandeur of Persia, 
even should you succeed in all your undertakings, will nevoi equal the 
honour conferred on you by my letters;*^ — and that Seneca wiiting 
to Luc ullus -says:— “ r have credit with posterity, and can contei iin- 
mortahty imon you;** both of which assertions have been abund'intly 
verified. Rut K is useless to multiply example^, or aecumulate exlioi- 
tations. Mine, I repeat, is the sole perpetuity. T have a ^^eat to sell, 
not m a certapi House, but in an impcnsliablc \chielc just about to 
Start for p0i|||^ty. I have a poiiiou » ‘ immoi tality to di^iio'-t ot, and 
that It may fairly knocked down to the highest biddti, I rcque'»t 
thf^t all oitera and tenders miy be sent to the' piiblisluis, jm^tage paid, 
it being always understood that the loUunate' piuchasci of my dedica- 
tion must undertake to get iny woik noticed in the Ldinbingli and 
Quarterly Reviews, oi I wiH not .inswe i toi th s ilc of in\ fust edition. 

H. 
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acritnony of potemic3,.|ij,i]^8frOO^^ 

> r* t those distinguJah^^d ^uflrors, to wbonl the 

vest of Europ^^bas. assigned sncli an ejmlM fhme/ .lTitcre appeto to 
be something of national ^^tipatliy in th^^^oi^^0^Qrn with which 
some very able,' bu,t possibly mistaken nienf tha Works 

from which evary ,Flfci|^ has from infancy 8^a taught to derive a 
portion of hiu. ind^vidpi gldty. Ev(^y Prenehmisuii ^ accustomed to 
consider the reputation pfethc great draAiaiistts of his country's an in- 
gredient of his. own. .Ou-t^e oth(‘r hand, Our Rivals in Utenihire, as 
well as in arms, huye indulged in a pi v poatcrbus rOialiation, by decry- 
ing the genius ofcthut great poet, wdio$e fame is established upon 
liuinnn nature itself^ Ond should endure as Jong. parties are 

much, though not oqiially mistaken ; and may be feard^tO contend in tlie 
dark. To the great proportion of French readers,, the works of 
Miakspcare are almost wholly unintelligible. Scarce otto pf‘ll^o$c who 
pretend to a minute* acquaintiincc with onr language, 01^ appreciate 
^ delicacy of his rich and variegated ' the 

of his versification, and' the noble familiarity of those scones through 
which he introduces us into the douie.si.ic recesses, of the- heart: wdiile 
It must be acknowledged, tiiat there are not many amongst ourselves, 

nnlU'lfh‘5frinr1inn- ftia i » ’ /> .1 


Avilicn they must be altogether insensible wlio are unacquainted with the 
lelmcr^^cnts of the language’ in which it is conveyed. We Ixive knowm 
lew wlio, without some intimacy with the principle's <>f art, could csti- 
mate the value of the Elgin marbles. I’o the unpractised eye they 
otter a rude heap of mutilated fragments; while to those who are ha- 
bituated to the conternidation of line sculpture, and Vvlio are possessed 
of that discernment which is as much the result of practice as of in- 
tuition, they supply a source of deep and inexhaustible lieliglit. So it 
IS with the poetry of a language with which the reader is not fauiiliur. 
1 he bare idea is presented to him without colour or decoraiion. Its 
varnish and splendour are worn away. It is oflered to tlie mind Jh 
cold, unvariegated sterility, and affords a fainter image of the imagina- 
tions of the writer, than an obscure and misty print could furnish of a 
noble picture, glowing witli the richest colouring, and swelling with 
Ine finest ionns. It is not ujioii a light perusal, but after a strict 
ac(|uain;r'iuv‘ with llio eniincnt waite’-s of a foreign tongue, that we 
UonJd nr upon ilieir merits. 'I’he Muses are slow in revealing 
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their beauties, and hnveil them in their perfection to none but those 
who have rendered thevtiselves worthy of that high enjoyment by a long 
and faithful intercourse. An Englisfafinan, who makes^ allowance for 
the imperfect medium through which'^ he seest the noblest productions 
of the French masters, ^ will be more inclined to blame his own income 
petcnce, than to ^ronoj^nce authoritatively upon the absence of all 
merit in what he^o oti^urely comprehoa^; and will be slow to depre- 
ciate the genius of those’ illustrious jnen/ whose ^itings are among the 
nol^est productions of the dramatic' ary* however wide may be the 
interval between them 'nnd the works of that great searcher of our 
nature, whose almost u^fearthly faculties may be considered as incal- 
culably distanti apd’ to ifiine like those stars which are Only made for 
contemplation. . 

The tragedy bjfore us cannot be classed with the masterpieces of 
the French stagepoUt is enticed to high commendation. It is the work 
of a young ma^ Moi^iOur tlasimir Dels^gne ; and affords strong 
grounds to expOct greait future excellence ll^pe careelr of literature, on 
which he has already so prosperously. The monopoly which 
was for many years enjoyed by^the Th6atre Fran^ais of the more im- 
j)ortant^ departments pf the drama, and its exclusive right to act trri- 
gfidy, had in^ great measure superscded|tne necessity of offering the 
allurements of novj^ty to the public. No new tragedy had been for a 
considerable time j^oaucod Ifpon the boards of a theatre invested with 
this indolent prerogative. The actors, who are themselves the mana- 
gers, in order tdyget rid of the irksomeness of learning new parts, 
rejected every drama^;) that was submitted .to them for representation. 
We have understood that^tnany plays of distinguished merit liavtj been 
committed to oblivion, by the committee of the Theatre Fran^ais, 
without even an investigation of their pretensions to publicity. A new 
theatre, however, waa i^owed by the government to be opened in the 
month of September 18i&, in which the regular drama continues to be 
performed with success ; and in order to atyact the, public from Talma 
and Diichesnois, the pHncipal performers who had embarked in this 
somewhat adventurous speculation — Joanny and Victor — determined 
to produce a neyjf, tragedy. The “ V6pres Siciliennes” \vas selected 
for this purpose, and its representation was attended with great,' and, 
what is still more important, well-merited success. The Autlior' almost 
immediately became«^^an object of research and admiration in the best 
Parisian circles, and received from the munificence of the King, who is 
an unaffected patron of genius, a considerable pension. We think that 
it might be readily adapted to the English stage, and shall lay before 
our readers an analysis of the plot, with, extracts of the passages ino.st 
deserving of motice, accompanied with a translation, from whieli but a 
faint impression can be collected of the power of the original, whicli is 
remarkable for its fire. 

The tragedy opens with a meeting between Salviati and Procida, 
who are both engaged in a con.,piracy to overthrow the authority of 
the French. Procida is the great promoter of this perilous under- 
taking, and arrives at the dawn of day in the hall of his onn palace. 
The commencement is striking and cliaracteristic, and in ( oui'onnity 
with the rule prescribed by Horace, to precipitate the spectator* into ll^ 
very vortex of the subject. c . , 
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Slalmaft Is Procida wturnM > There will be joy 

Through ibe thick ranks of dark conspiracy 
The tyrants^ then, shall perish ^ 

Procida Your han^^ xny friend ^ 

Towers of Palermo, I salute you. By 
The God m heav’n, you shall be freef 
'^(duiatt * ^ I charge you. 

Retire from hence. ; 

Procida w Wha{, should 1 ftM, who stapd 

In my om palace 2 * 

Salvtaii, In >our entry's. • 

Salviati then |>rocecds to apprise Pro^ill^^o has just returned 
from Italy, whore he has been projwgatinf? t^^papiraoy foif the de- 
struction of the invaders, that a young Frcncjhmani^ose name is Moiit- 
fort, IS at the head of the govcinmcnt, and oceupi^^he palace belong- 
ing to Procida^ **The latter informs his &Uow-^nl(Mr^tor of the suc- 
cess of his undertaking i)|t visiting Ital;^^an4 PPW Uicsc fine 
veises m ansv^cr to question — ^ ^ 4 ^ 

Salmalt, Hath God Jbe<#wul\ > our e\jde^ t » 

Procida. ^ * \ * \ God it tos 

Tha^|^v£tne inspiration Gdd himself' 

KindlM the sabred and consuming (ire^ 

That btirnM within me I adprC the bnd 
Tliat gave mo birth, but with die franth^ force 
Of att infuriate je iloiisy I love ^ 

My country, and sw^ar she shall be free, 

And for that freedom, I ha^ e sacrificed 
Pnends, fortune — all I ull many a day 1 pass'd 
In traversing our cities' solitudes , 

And, shamed, hut with a fierce, and passionate, ^ 

And furious shame, beheld our fertile fieUlb^ 

To these cursed stringers sadly prodigal. 

Crown'd and array'd in pltnyr wi tic the fruit 
Of our disastrous labours. To di^uisO ^ 

My path, I put the sackcloth on my back, ^ 

Pour'd penitential ashes on my bean,* ^ ^ 

And in the mght, beiuath a portico, 
tanii'd the fanatic fury Many a Uiue ‘ 

I leagued myself with madness, and put^Olfl 
The (laggard eye, and the affrighting smde \ 

Of luiiLdted frenzy Thus I 'scaped ^ j 
Suspicion, while my hatred to the foe ’ • 

Was all the wViiIe distilling poison Wh^ii ^ 

1 heard th* iiidigtiaric utterance of a wrong, % 

Feigning to sooth, 1 only rubb'd the vyound 
Knou'st thou our nation's deadly jealousy ^ 

1 blew Its fires in the young husband's ^ 

And e\Liy where pour'd into e>cry breaftt f ' 

My own wild detestation 

Prociela ploc^cels to i elate how extensively the conspiracy has been 
^pu id, and asks win tlici the inhabitants of Palermo are ready to co- 
^)pei ite He is infonncd that his own return waft awaited to strike a 
feinlu blow , but t)i i» bis son (Lon dan) has not, in Consequence of his 
friendship loi Montfoit, been ipprised of the ir determination. Procida 
js indigniiit at htaiing tint any sympathy should exist between a 
Prerichman md Ins son, and at the nioiTHiit that he expresses his irrita- 
tion, Loice! I ' ) li i b. n siunntoned to meet his father, by a pievious 
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intimatian of his coming, approaches. Salviati retires ; Procida receives 
him coldly. Loredan justihes his friendship for Montfort by detailing 
his virtues and fascinating accomplishments ; but at the same time inti- 
mates his jealousy of the Frenchman, who, unaware of the attachment 
of Lorodan for Amelia, and that she has been secretly plighted to Lo- 
redan, has confessed his passion to his rival. Amelia is of the royal 
blood of Sicily, and pledged to Loredan by her brother upon the 
day on which the latter perished ^pon the sc^bld. This common 
passion for Amelia is the foundatioii upon which the author has built 
many incidents of liia play. Procida rejects, as impossible, the idea 
that she could be attached to a person who had been instrumental in 
the murder of her brother, and asks — 

Procida. Is he rev.enge(|| 

Loredan, ‘ ' What would you mean ? 

Procida, ^ If sick, 

Heart-weaiy witli oppression, 1 had raised 
This arm aloft to hurl it to the'^oiind. 

What woifld you do? Ila ! yoli^re silent. 

Loredan, ^ - v.. Speak : 

• Ex])lain yourself. 

Procida, Time shall interpret me . . . 

Lon'dan. But speak. <v 

Procida, ^ When you arc fit to hear. 

Amelia enters, And Procida solemnly adjures her to renew her pro- 
mise of marriage to his son: she consents, and Procida retires from 
the hall. Amelia and Lorfidan remain together ; and, in a passionate 
scene, the impetuous, character of Lorodan is developed. He tells her 
that he is well acquainted with the attachment of Montfort, and re- 
quires of her to inform the latter that she is pledged to another, and to 
give her hand tb himself without delay. She hesitates — a liglit breaks 
in at once uppo Loredan, and he rushes from her sight with denuncia- 
tions of revenge. 

The first act terminates heife; and it will be perceived that the au- 
dience are put in possession of the circumstances, characters, and pas- 
sions of the several persons involved in the chief events of the play, 
without any of those tedious narrations which so often encumber tlic 
opening of a tragedy, and with which it is in general extremely dilfi- 
cult to dispense. High objects of interest are held out to curiosity: 
the terrible catastrophe (the massacre of the whole of the French in- 
habitants) is. darkly hinted; the speck is observed gradually swelling 
into a cloud, and spreading its gloom in its advance. I'he mind of the 
spectator is prepared for great and disastrous incident. 

The secon^ act opens with a scene between Montfort (the gay and 
generous govfernor of Palermo, the friend of Loredan, and tlie lover 
of his intended wife) and Gaston, an old and severe warrior, who 
warns hifia of the existence of the dangers by which he is surroinuh'd. 
The licentiousness of the French troops, and more especially of the 
noblemen in his suite, has, he alleges, excited the po])iiIar indignation. 
He comures him to guard against the conscijuenccs of misrnle, and to 
snateb^from music, poetry, and pleasure*, some interval of caution, in 
which provision may be made against the nnpending evils. Month m 
hears him with incredulity. Amelia enters, iiid Gaston dc))arls U 
approach: she reveals to Montfort the imjxjsr.ibility ^ .. 
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and discloses her contract of marriage \^ith Cor^dan. He heats her 
with indignation : she leaves the stage, and Loredan arrives. Mont* 
fort, enraged at the sight of his rival, in whom he had placed such 
mistaken confidence as to impart the secret of his affection, reviles and 
insults him. The latter retorts, and Montfort, pronounces a sentence 
of banishment upon him. Procida enters iiUnilcdiatelj^ after Monifbtt 
has left the stage ; and here a departure from jirobabilily, arising from 
tlie strict observance of the unities, occurs; for » Procida appeajjjp ih 
oi)cn day in the palace which a little before compelled to leave, 

lest he should be discovered. A finely which,' dpbh 

our stage, as vyell as upon the French, would, ilf pVoperly acted, 
a gi eat impression, terminates tlie second act. pTdeida takes occasion, 
from the inflamed emotions of his son, to w'ork his nature, Which is 
instinctively generous and exalted, to the perpetration of hiS tremen- 
dous purpose. Loredan .Muses for a moment; but his impetuous fa- 
ther presents such pictU^ of slavery before •his eyes as to win his 
assent to their frighffiil enterprise, and having obtained jt, hurries him 
to the assembly of the conspirators. * 

7'lie third act opens witli a iiK'Cting between Amelia and^her confi- 
dant, vvlio resembles the rest of tliose convenient automatons that are 
emj)loycd upon the French stage, for the purpose of transmitting to the 
audience such events as a rigid observance of drimiatic rule forbids 
them from presenting to the eye. In this instance, a" communication is 
made of an event which appears to l)e somewhat inartificially contrived, 
in order to carry on the business of the play. Amelia states, that 
while she was engaged in prayer, Loredan approached the chief 

cluucli of Palermo, and jilaced in her lianJ a letter, whrchdi intended 
to guard her from the perils of tlie ensuing ma^'s^efe. Hod the letter 
merely recommended to her to remain in her, o\yn dwelling^, and not to 
stir abroad during the niglit, the purpose of her safety would Have been 
iiceom{)]i.sh(‘d. Put the aullior bad aft object in view, very distinct 
fi'oin that which Loredau had proposed to himself. The latter is ftmde 
to state in this e})istl(,‘, that MonUbrt is to be immolated; a circumstance 
wliiv h he would unquestionably have suppressed from Amelia, of whose 
alfacbiiRut lie was jealous and aware. However, Monsieur Casimir 
DeLivigue thought it evpedient that Amelia slioiild discover the designs 
u])oii tliu life of her lover, through the iustrumemality of her destined 
liiislj.iiid, iind m.ide a sacrifice of probability ot means to the attain- 
ment of efilct. In truth, Amelia is the great blot of the w^hole play ; 
and, whether we consider her sentirneiils or her conduct, she is in every 
respf'ct exce])tioiiablc. Having conveyed to the audience her discovery 
of the int(‘ruled assassination of Montlbrt, she proceeds to disclose it 
to hiinsi'li; by delivering the letter in which it was revealed. Gaston 
eiUeis, and informs Mont fort that Procida has returned, and has been 
[)ut under arrest hy his orders, Amelia leaves the stage, repenting in 
some (legri e of having betrayed Iier countrymen. Procida and Lor^- 
dan eiUer, .'ittended hy guaids. iMontfort accuses Loredan of his 
guilt; and in tlu' exc('s> of a hcedhss generosity, spares his Jifi*, and 
. ^ nimnnds him and his f.-djer to leave the shores of Sicily for ever. 

\ 1 r to bi‘ar them then' e Indore the night, Montfort and his 
leave 1 jH‘ stage, aiul Procida and Loredan reiuain. 
'nnuU leiu I .( pioachin;; him wiih the discovery of tJie con- 
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flpiraGy, and says, that all may be yet repaired. His only fear arises 
from the provident and sagacious spirit of Gaston^ and of him he is 
determined to dispose. Here the third act endS) and, taken altogether, 
it must be acknowledged to be full of imperfections. Montfort’s gene- 
rosity, in forgiving so premeditated a crime, is exceedingly unlikely ; 
and the determination on the part of Loredan to proceed in the accom- 
plishment of his original intentioi^^, presents him in an unfavourable 
light. The interest, too, undergoes a considerable declension. The 
conspiracy has been detected ; and if it be afterwards successful, that 
circumstance arises more from the weakness of Montfort, than from the 
intrepidity of those who are involved in it. These defects indicate a 
want of experience in the author ; at the same time, he shews great 
skill, and ev^n power, in the conduct of the scenes which are liable to 
these objections ; and, with good acting, the force of the language 
would, in the representation, in a great measure hide these imperfec- 
tions from the general jiotice. 

The fourth act commences with an intefvi^ between Amelia and 
Loredan. The latter, with a wild and haggard aspect, conjures her to 
hear him^for the last time : he asks her for the letter which was deli- 
vered to her, for the purpose of ensuring her safety, and the use she 
has made of it. She confesses that she has revealed the fatal secret to 
Montfort, and acknowledges her passion for him in this despicable 
lino : — 

Mea conpal)le3 transports, incs feux ont ^clat^. 

Nothing can be worse than tliis. It exemplifies those defects of the 
French stage which arc visible to the most superficial observance, and 
which induce so many to undervalue their substantial deserts. This 
expression is the vety quintessence of common-place — and of common- 
place of the worst kind. She who has been made the depositary of a 
dreadful secret, by the man who sacrifices his own honour by his 
anxiety for her preservation, should be furnished by the poet with some 
most impassioned apology for such a breach of trust. But in place of 
seeking, in the eloqu'Mice of enthusiastic lovfe, allied with th(‘ nobler 
sympathies of humanity, f<jr a justification of her conduct, the lady is 
contented with declaring that lier flames have broken out. ex- 

pression “ Mes feux,” which occurs- so often in French tragedy, and 
the many other trivialities by which real passion is w\asted and reduced 
in French versification, cannot be too strenuously reprehended, llow 
often do we meet “ Madame,*' rhyming with the wretched expletive of 
“ flammc,” and that even in the wwks of the best poets. The reader 
is congealed such frozen common-place. When such paltry phrases 
intrude themselves in the midft of real passion, they are the more cen- 
surable from the vitiation which they produce of what would in itsedf 
be jst^autiful, if unattended with these miserahle sophistications ; yet 
the writer who employs them is rather guilty of haste and negligence, 
than of mediocrity. He is invited to tlio commission of these defects 
by the obvious coincidence of tlu‘ rhyme— he is importuned by the 
very facilities which offer themselves to Ills ear, and verifies the hoa&t 
of Boilcau, that he taught Raciue how to rhyme with difficulty. 

(To he eomluded in uur 
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<< Expectation whirls me round ; 

Th’ imaginary relish iir so sweet 

That it enchants my sense.” SiiAKSfEAUE. 

I WISH I had been born in that bloom and spring of the young 
world which modern phlegmatists presume to denominate the fabulous 
ages. To have died then would have been bettlfer than to live now ; for 
methinks 1 might have left a naihe alone whose shadowy existence 
should have been sweeter than my present dull and lustreless vitality. 
When the beautiful Helle fell from tlie golden-fieeecd ram into the sea, 
since called the Hellespont, 1 might, perch'dlice, (for I am as stout a 
swimmer as Leander,) have supported her fainting loveliness to the 
Propontic shore :■<— might I not have arrested the flight of Cupid when 
the fatal curiosity of the trembling Psyche shook the oil from her sus- 
pended lamp and broke his slumbers ; or have assisted Arethusa in 
the rescue of Proserpine, when “ swarthy Dis” tore her from the 
flowers tliat she was gathering “ in Enna s field, beside Pergusa's 
lake,** and so have left my name to be entwined with those rose-like 
nymphs in the unfading wreaths of pc^sy ! — Of one thing I^am confi- 
dent; I should have joined the expedition of the Argonauts. My 
feet woula have instinctively hurried me to the set^-shore, 

“ When Hercules advanced with Hylas in his hand. 

Where Castor and Pollux stood ready on the strand. 

And Orpheus with his harp, and Jason with his sword. 

Gave the signal to the heroes, when they jump'd on board 

for even now I have taken the same leap with my imaginatipn* I foci 
myself sliaking hands with the w'arriors and demigods, thfe itons of Ju- 
piter, Neptune, Bacchus, aijd the winds, who formed the gforipus crew; 

I taste the banquet and hear the music in the Cave of Chiron ; I see 
the enamoured Naiads stretching up their white arhis to pull the 
blooming Hylas into their fountain as be stoops to fill his vase; and I 
feci niysclf a partaker in the adventures with the Harpies and Sirens, 
and all the magic and mystery of Medea and the Golden Fleece, Whiat 
a delicious perpetuity of stimulus and excitement, when the unexplored 
world was not only a continual novelty, offering fresh nations and wilder 
wontfers witli every new coast that was navigated or country that was 
explored, but supernatural prodigies. “ Gorgpns, and Hydras, and 
chimeras dire,” cstablislicd themselves in every4one mountain and .se- 
qiK’stered cave ; arnl tlie woods, waves, and fields were peopled with 
sat) rs, fauns, and nymphs, while innumerable deities, hovering in the 
elements, occasionally presented themselves to human vision. In those 
imaginative days the faculties of man kept bounding from one en- 
chantment to another. All nature was ready-made poetry, and life it- 
self the very quiutesscnc(' of vitality. 

Oh, the contrast of tlie present ! — We have passed through all the 
stages of civ ilization, and arrived at the antipodes of the fabulous ; the 
world is in its old age ; tlie fountain of its young fancies is as dry and 
dusty as a turnpike-road. We have fallen upon evil days, ay, and 
upon evil tongues too, for there is a suicidal rage for destroying the 
in - aginations of our own youth, atid degrading into bald, hateful alle* 
ge.i v dj the poetic visions and romantic illusions of the world’s infancy. 

It t.s a (iiiil, ^ aiding, scientiric, money-getting, measuring, calculating, 
’*icfedulou>, eei pidcgmatic, physical age — a tangible world, limited 
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to toe proof of sense — a horrible aera of fact. We have dragged op 
Tfiitn irbni the bottom of a well, and looking through her muddy 
^l^taicles, refuse to see any thing beyond pur nose. If it appear too 
l^ttllng to aver that ignorance is bli^, I can maintain, from my own 
^perience, that it is sometimes a misery to grow wise. With what 
awful wonder, not unterapered by delight, have I, when a boy, contem- 
plated a Will-o’-thc-wisp, or Jack-o*-lanthorn, especially if he performed 
his luminous minuet in the vicinity of a cliurch-yard ; and how in- 
tently was IJnterested in Dr. Shaw’s account of the mysterious ignis 
fatuvs W'hich attended his whole company for above an hour in the 
valleys of Mount Ephraim, in the Holy Land ; not to mention the nu- 
merous ballads and stories illuminated by the presence of this ominous 
flame. Alas ! it never appears to me now, and if it did, I should only 
recollect that one nasty philosopher has assured me it is generated by 
putrescence ; another maintains it to he gaseous ; and 1 have the satis- 
faction of reflecting that, under a new modification, 1 may every night see 
those fine old mysterious personages, Jack andWill, iin[n\soned in a lamp, 
and shedding their innocuous light upon the gutters of Thames-street 
and Euddjng-lane. Tlieir near* relation, the lire-dainp, tlie destructive 
agency of which, in mines, has riveted my attention to mamt a tale of 
terror, has, by another lamp, been rendered so passive antf uninflam- 
nia.ble, that he now takes lire at nothiiig, and affords no materials for 
sympathy or fear. 

Thunder and lightning have lost many of their sublime associa- 
tions, since I have learnt the tiieory of their production. Every 
theatre contains a Salmoneus — the electric fluid has been brouglst 
down from Heaven by a Prometheus in the shape of a kite, and we 
have even converted it into a plaything, bJBding it stream from our 
knuckles at the working of a glass maediino. Not content with fami- 
liarizing and degrading every, tiling that was grandly real, w'e have ut- 
terly annihilated all that was strikingly illusory. As to the man in 
the moon^ whose features I could once distinctly recognize, I take it 
for granted that he h;is long since been bad up, or rather down, to 
Bow-street, and, coniiiuttcd as a vagrant. The Patagonian giants of 
Magellan, and the nine-feet liigh Tartarians of Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, have no more real existence than the Brobdignaggians of li?wifL; 
and as to the “Anthrojpophagi and men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders,” our c\irscd good sense compels us to laugh at them 
as ridiculous and unwarrantable fictions. Let no author calculate on 
being able to invent any tiling permanently supernatural and ajipalling; 
all his impossibilities will be realized, his mysteries familiarized. Does 
the reader recollect the Spectre Boat in Coleridge’s Ancient Mariners, 
or the Storm Ship in Washington Irving’s story of Dolpli-lb'yligcr, 
which, to the consternation of nautical eyes, was seen ploughing u[i 
the waves, at the rate of ten knots an hour in a dt'ad calm, or sailiiig 
with great velocity right figaiust tlu wind ami tide, manifesily impellerl 
in this pretertmtural manner by spectral or diabolic irdinciicc? 'J'hcse 
watery apparitfions have lost tlieir terrors: the boiling of a kellle has 
dissolved . the mystery; an impalpahlc vapour ])erfornis all these pro- 
digies at iDffce, and we go to Biehmond and back in th(‘ steam-boat, 
against wind and tide, by the aid of no otlier demons tlr ii u / eppf ^ 
of water and half a chaldron of coals, (jlliosts of all : 
edmpdlcd to give up the ghost, and the lb d Sea hw Vr.v 
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dible shoals of exorcised apparitions. The unic6i% is defunct as an 
imaginary animal ; it has been recently discovered in the interior of 
Asia, and now only lives in stupid reality, A stuiTcd mermaid, jac- 
cording to the papers, has already arrived in the River Thames, and 
will shortly be exhibited in Piccadilly, Sphinxes, griffins, byppogrifts, 
wiverns, and all the motley combinations of heraldry, will, probably, 
be Soon visible at sixpence a head | while the thought-bewildering fh** 
mily of witches, wizardvS, and conjurers, spite of the demonologj^.of 
King James and the authority of the sorceress of Ivndor,^have becii all 
burnt out and obliged to move over the way^— into the verge of history. 
Our judges no longer, like Sir Matthew Ilale, fall upon their knees 
after condemning an old woman to be burnt for witchcraft, and thank 
God that they have not departed from the approved wisdom and vene- 
rable institutions of our ancestors ; but content themselves w ith apply- 
ing the same phraseology to other abuses equally inhuman, and alike 
destined to correction in the progress of light and reason. Oheron 
and Titania, ami Puck and Robin Goodfellovv, and all the train of 
“ urchins, ouphies, fairies green and who were wont, with tiny 

feet, to imprint the mystic ring upon our meadows, and drop^hc magic 
testt?r in cleanly cliam’ocrs, whither are ye lied ? Ye are gone, with the 
“ giants of mighty bone and bold emprise,” to people the belief of less 
sensual nations, leaving us to grope onr lonely way through this igno- 
rant present, these daik ages of the mind, this night of fancy, this 
tomb of the imagination. 

I myself, simpleton tliat I am, have been instrumental in defrauding 
my mind of some of its most hallowed and romantic imp^^ions, by 
joining the rabble rout vvlimn the peace vomited forth to pdiitratc into 
all the sanctuaries of tlio ^Sntinent. What vague and revoj^ential no- 
tions had I of the interior of a Catholic church! — how deeipJy inte- 
resting to read, at the commencement of a romance, that ** the evening 
bell was just tolling for vos])ers, when the beautiful Donna Clara, at- 
tended by her Duenna, entered the great church of St. lldephonso, at 
IMadrid!” — and what a rich association of gorgeous shrines, lovely nuns, 
choral monks, mellow synii>honies, floated up at the .bidding of this 
simpltj exordium ! I have stood in the^e churches. Heavens ! what a 
revidsion ! It is like being admitted be hind the scenes at a theatre. 

1 have seen them used as a thorough hire by po^Jters and errand-boys, 
making a sliort cut from one door to another, first carefully dipping 
their (lirty fmgers in a puddle of holy water ; — I have gazed u{)on 
shiines of tin and tinsel flaring in the sickly light of two fartliing 
rushlights; — I have beheld nuns, old, ugly, and corpulent, with a bundle 
of keys, relics, and trumpery at their girdle ; and as to getting a 
gli]nj)se of even one that was loveable — filthy hags ! I wouldn’t cross a 
live-l):nred gate to kiss a whole convent, 

Rousseau’s Hermitage, opite of its pastoral appellation and the glow- 
ing cdotj nonce wiili which he has painted its rural charms, I found to 
!>(' a vulgar cockney edifice ; while the woods of Montmorcnci, be- 
nealli wliose shades his Muse received inspiration, have dwindled down 
into a fiuincunx of poplars. A vincyaid which my imagination had 
clothed w'rk ail sorts of scriptural and poetical embellishments, ap- 
pfrtrrd l'|>. i^tiial inspection, little more romantic than a potato-field, 
arid' infimtefy ]>icture.sf[uc clian onr Kentish hop-grounds. — This 
vVewa irlap on the uiLiital f.ice, but my clastic hopes still sug^ 
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gqsted a consolation : France, said 1, is a flat, unlovely country — the 
interesting in Europe ; but Clarens, the groves of Clareiis, which 
OTedihe imagination of the sensitive authcn: of ^*La Nouvelle Heloise,” 

and inspired those eloquent outpourings of love which . In 

short, 1 fed upon the expectation of these leafy landscapes, until 1 ar» 
rived in Switzerland, when, with a throbbing heart, 1 hurried to tlie 
scene of enchantment, and was ^orrified by a grisly apparition of 
stumps, the hallowed woods having been lately cut down by the monks 
of St. Bernard to supply fuel for boiling their miserable broths and pot- 
tages. Oh, the sacrilegious, soup-eating old curmudgeons ! Still san- 
guine, I looked forward to Rome : the eternal city could not, at all 
events, disappoint me. On my arrival, I engaged an erudite Cicerone, 
who took me to one of the most celebrated r(*mains of antiquity, con- 
sisting of a few mouldering walls scarcely elevated above the surface, 
which I found, according to the researches of the most learned inves- 
tigators, was the unquesflonable site cither of a theatre, or a forum, 
or a palace, or public baths, but they had not yet settled which. Few 
of the other ruins were better defined or appropriated ; and as to the 
locality of the ancient city, the topographers agreed in nothing but in 
ridiculing each other’s decisions. Thus I went on, trampling down 
some beautiful illusion at every step I took, shattering with my car- 
riage-wheels all the fair forms which my imagination had set up by the 
road side, and perpetually substituting the real for the ideal, to my 
own infinite loss in the exchange. 

But I saved nothing by returning home ; for the farther mischief 
which I had refrained from perpetrating myself, had been committed 
by others. .The whole earth had been rummaged by restless tourists: 
my table was loaded with travels, and m;^ pathway beset with pano- 
ramas desecrating every thing that was holy, farriiliarizing the romantic, 
and reducing the wild and visionary to a printed scale of yards, feet,, 
and inches. The new world is now as neighbourly as the New River, 
and the Terra Incognita is as well known as the Greenwich Road. 
Athens^is removed to the Strand, the North Pole to Leicester Square ; 
Memnon’s head, witli a granite wedge for a beard, is set up in Great 
Russel Street, the Parthenon is by its side, the tomb of Psammis 
is open to all the passengers of Piccadilly, Alexander’s sarcophagus 
may be seen every day except Sunday, Glcopatra’s needle is on its 
way to Wapping, anci all the wonders of the world are become as 
familiar to the cockneys of London as the Chelsea Bun-house or the 
pump at Aldgate. 

All my waking dreams afe dissolved, and I might define myself as 
a two-legged matter-of-fact, but for the fortunate circumstance that 
the illusions of my sleep seem to become more vivid as those of the 
external world fade and die away. The nightmare lias not yet been 
put in thepj^Bd, or carried to the green -yard. The phantasms of the 
brain, cotiJIoSro up by the wizaru Moon and the sorceress Night, arc 
beyond the jurisdiction of travellers, painters, or allegorists. No med- 
dluig Iduiricl starts from amid their .shadows to w itlidraw the veil of fancy 
and sheiW^me the dowdy features of truth ; thither, therefore, does my 
imagination delight to escape from this benumbing world of msutler 
and reality, so gladly abandoning itself to the wild a])stjaefes3ffla<&* 
dreams, that I pursue them long after I am a\vak(% and ^wkecr ’they mbk 
into day-light I can almost sit down, like CaljbailjL.iiand;^or]ritci^fikop 
again. H. 
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Jt is not generally known that the metropolis of Ireland contains 
a very singular subterraneous curiosity — a burial-place, which, from 
the chemical properties of the soil, acts with a certain embalming in- 
fluence upon the bodies deposited within it« 1 speak of the Vaults 
beneath St. Michan’s Church — a sc^ne where those who have the firm- 
ness to go down and look death m the face will find an instructive 
commentary upon the doctrines of moral humiliation that are periodi- 
cally preached above. 

You descend by a few steps into a long and narrow passage that 
runs across the site of the church ; upon each side there are exca- 
vated ample recesses, in which the dead are laid. There is nothing 
offensive in tlic atmosphere to deter you from entering. The first 
thing that strikes you is to find that decay has been more busy with 
the tenement than the tenant. In some iiistpnces the coffins have 
altogether disappeared ; in others, the lids or sides have mouldered 
away, exposing the remains within, still unsubdued by death from 
their original form. But tlie great conqueror of flesh and blood, and 
of human pride, is not to he baffled with impunity. Even his mercy 
is dreadful. It is a poor privilege lo be permitted to hold together for 
a century or so, until your coffin tumbles in about your ears, and then 
to ro-appear, half skeleton, half mummy, exposed to the gazes of a 
generation that can know nothing of your name and character beyond 
the prosing tradition of some moralizing sexton. Among these rem- 
nants of humanity, for instance, there is the body of a ptpus gentle- 
woman, who, while she continued above ground, shunned the eyes of 
men in the recesses of a cchivent. But the veil of death. lias not been 
respected. She stands the very first on the sexton^s list of posthumous 
. rarities, and one of the most valuable appendages of his office. She 
is his buried treasure. Her sapless cheeks yield him a larger rent 
than some acres of arable land ; and what is worse, now that she can- 
not repel the imputation, he calls her to her face “ the Old Nun.*' In 
point of fact, I understood tliat her age was one hundred and eleven, 
not including the forty years that have elapsed since her second burial 
in St.^INIichan’s, 

Death, as has been often observed, is a thorough Radical, and levels 
all distinctions. It is so in this place. Beside the Nun there sleeps, 
not a venerable abbess, or timid novice, or meek and holy friar, but 
an athletic young felon of the 17th century, who had shed a brother's 
blood, and was sentenced for the oflence to the close custody of St. 
Michan’s vaults. This w'as about one hundred and thirty years ago. 
'I'lio oilender belonged to a family of some consideration, which ac- 
counts for his being found in such respectable society. 

The preservative quality of these vaults is various in its operation 
u}ion subjects of different ages and constitutions. With regard to the 
latter, however, it does not appear that persons who had been temperate 
livers enjoy any peculiar privileges. The departed toper resists decay 
as sturdily as the ascetic ; siipj)lying Captain Morris with another “ rea- 
son fair, to fill his glass again.” But it is ascertained that children are 
ideia 9 »i¥|x>sed as rapidly here elsewhere. Of this, a touching 

^lliZ6t,ra£ipii <i7X:cuTs in ibc ol a female who died in child-birth, about 
^pf^ebntury'iagD^mnd deposited in St. Mitluin’s. Her infant was laid 
li 
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ili her arms. I'he mother, is still tolerably perfect; exemplifying, by 
her attitude, the parental^ ** passion strong in death but the chKd has 
long since melted away from her embrace. I inquired her name, and 
was rather mortified to find that it has not been preserved. 

But I was chiefly affected by the relics of two persons, of whom the 
world has unfortunately heard too much : the ill-fated brothers, John 
and Henry ShearCs. 1 had been torhl that they w^crc here, and the mo- 
mq{|;t the light of the taper fell upon the spot tliey occupy, I quickly re- 
cognise theift by one or two circumstances that forcibly rccallea the 
close of their career : the headless trunks, and tlic remains of the coarse, 
unadorned, penal shells, to which it seemed necessary to public justice 
that they sliould be consigned. Henry’s head was lying by his brother's 
side ; John’s had not been compleluly detached by the blow of the exe- 
cutioner : one of the ligaments of the neck still connects it with the body. 
I knew nodiing of these victims of ill-timed enthusiasm except from 
historical report ; but the companion of my visit to t^ieir gi'ave had been 
their contemporary and friend, and he paid their memories the tribute 
of some tears ; which, even at tjiis distance of time, it would not be pru- 
dent to shed in a less privileged place. He lingtTcd long beside them, 
and seemed to find a sad gratification in relating several particulars 
connected with their fates. Many of the anecdotes that he mentioned 
have been already published. Two or tliree that interested me, 1 had 
not heard before. “ It was not to be expected,” lie said, “ that such a 
man as John Sheares could have escajx'd llie destiny that befel liim. 
His doom was fixed several years before his dcatli. Ills passion for 
freedom, as he understood it, was incurable; for it was consecrated by 
its association with another passion, to vviiicjj every thing seemed justi- 
fiable. You have heard of the once celebrated Mademoiselle Therouane. 
John Sheares Was in Paris at the commencement of the Revolution, and 
Was introduced to her. She was an extraordinary creature ; wild, im- 
perious, and fantastic in her patriotic paroxysms ; but in her natural 
intervals, a beautiful and fascinating woman. He became deeply ena- 
moured of her, and j.ot the loss so for the political enthusiasm that 
would have repelled another. 1 liavc hoard that he assisted in the uni- 
form of the nation.al guard at the storming of the Bastilo, and t|iat he 
encountered the peril as a means of recommending himself to the oli- 
ject of his admiration.*; Slie returned tliat sentiment, but slie would not 
listen to his suit. When ho tendered a proposal of marriage, she pro- 
duced a pistol, and threatened to lay iiim vlead if he renewed the subject. 
This I bad from himself. But her rigour did not extinguish liis j)as- 
sjon. He returned to Ireland full of her image, and, I suspect, not, 
without a hope that the success of the fatal enterprise in which he (‘ui- 
barked irtight procure him, at a future day, a more favourable lieariug ; 
but of this and all his other hopes you sec” (|K)inting to his remain, s) 
the lamentable issue.” I asked vdietber his mistress had heard his fnto, 
and how she bore it. My friend replied, “ When 1 was at P.iri.s during 
the short peace of Amiens, I asked the same (piestloii, but I met witii 
no one that had personally known her. She was ilu n living ; in a con- 
dition,, however, to whicji death w^ould liave licen jireferable. She was 
in a miseriible state of ins.anity, and confined in a pulilie 
“John Sheares,” he continued, “ Huiig luniself in(<- •du io.m ry 

cause from principle and teiTqieranu .o ; ^ lU i 1^ i, . .aojl tbv na \yy 
of a conspirator: of this he wat. foj; wauw d ' .lU lluu 1 Liu'ia 
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to have occurred. Shortly after he had taken the oath of an Unitetl 
Irishman, (it was towards the close of the year 17J17,) he was present at 
the election for the city of Dublin ; a riot took place at the hustings, 
the military interfered, and the people fled in confusion: a tradesman, 
who resided in the vicinity, hearing the shouts, hastily kiboVM towards 
the spot to inquire the cause. The first person he mfet' was Henry 
Sheares, pallid, trembling, and almost gasping for breath. He asked 
what had happened : Sliearcs, with looks and tones importing extraor- 
dinary perturbation, implored hinf, if he valued his life, to turn back. 
It was with some difficulty that the interrogator eould obtain an iniwlli- 
giblc account of the cause and extent of the danger, As^oon as he had 
ascertained the fact, he fixed his eye on Sheares and said, Vltfr. jShearcs, 
i know more of some matters than you may be aware of ; take a friend^s 
advice, and have no more to do with politics ; you have not nerve$, Sir, 
for the business yqiu have engaged in.* But the infatuation of the times, 

^ and the influence of his brother’s character and example, prevailed. 
When the catastrophe came, John Slieares felt, when too late, that he 
should have oflered tlie same advice. This reflection embittered his last 
moments. Ital so called forth some generous traits that deserve to be 
remembered. His appeal to the Court*in behalfof his brotlier, as given 
in the report of the trial, is a model of natural pathos ; but I know of 
nothing more pathetic in conduct than a previous scene, which Curran 
once described to me as he had witnessed it. When Curran visited them 
in prison to receive instructions for their defence, John Sheares rushed 
forward, and embracing liis knees, implored him to intercede for Henry ; 
for himself, he oflered to plead guilty; to die at an hour’s notice; to 
reveal all that lie knew with the exception of names ; to do any thing 
that might be fairly required of him, provided the goverrtment would 
consent to spare his brother.” 

The preserving power of the vaults of St. Michan’s was long ascribed 
by popular superstition to the peculiar holiness of the ground, but mo- 
dern philosophy has unwroiight the miracle by explaining, on chemi- 
cal principles, the cause of the phenomenon : Water is a sore decayer 
of your whoreson dead body.” The walls and soil of these vaults abound 
with carbonate of lime and argillaceous earth ; a compound that ab- 
sorbs the moisture which is necessary to the putrefactive process. In 
all w^jailiers the place is perfectly free from damp. The consequence is, 
that animal matter exposed to such an atmosjilicro, though it undergoes 
important chemical changes, and soon ceases toJ)e strictly flesh, yet re- 
tains, for a length of time, its external proportions. I had occasion to ob- 
serve a circnnrstance that proves the uncommon dryness of the air. One 
of the recesses, which is fastened up, is tlu^ burial-place of a noble family. 
On looking through tlic grating of the door, we saw two or three coro- 
nets glittering irom the remote extremity of the cell, as brightly as if 
tlii'y had been polished up the day before. The attendant assured us 
that it was more than #year since any one had entered tlie place. He 
inserted a taper w ithin l!ie grating to give us a fuller view, when his 
stat(Mnent was eorrohoraled by the appearance of an ample canopy of 
C{d)W’c‘b, extejuliiig floiii wall to wall of this chamber of death, and 
wliich it must ha\e cost the arijiicers many a weary day and night to 
weaM A curtain of the same sepulchral gauze overhung the spot 
wie ■'i!i^*ar». ses rest. 

I h.id M'-.a j (‘atacuiiib-i of Pan's, but I was more interested, and 
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made to feel more for others and myself, in the Vaults of St, Michatt's* 
In the Catacombs the eye or the heart finds nothing individual to rest 
. upon ; your sympathy is dispersed over myriads of anonymous skulb 
and thigh-bones, and these fantastically arranged into melodramatic/; 
combinations," as if the Graces have any business underground; and 
afler deatli has picked us to the bone, our skeletons must be broken, 
up and shuffled into attitudes conforming to the immutable principles 
of Parisian taste. I could never heave a sigh while promenading be- 
tween those neatly trimmed hedge-rows of human bones ; I thought 
of Shd pitied^the workmen more than the materials. But at St. Mi- 
chan^s, I felt that I was really in a sepulchre and surrounded by the 
the dead. The very absence of neatness in their distribution, and of 
respectful observance towards them, was a source of instructive reflec- 
tion* fiy forewarning me of my cessation of personal importance when 
I shall cease to breathe. Every kick the sexton k chance skull 

or two that stopped the way, had its moral : it w^as as good as the fes- 
tive usage in old Egypt, of handing round an image of death from 
guest to guest, to tlie words of 

** Drink and be merry, for such you shall Lc.” 

In the absence of such a custom now, I know of nothing more cal- 
culated to bring down the pride of any one that piques himself too 
much upon his flesh and blood, than an occasional conversation in 
a church-yard with a sexton or gravedigger, on the subject of their 
trade. It is very well as long as a man has a certain allowance of 
mind and muscles at his disposal, and can strut, and talk, and look 
big, and hum fragments of bravuras, and be seen now and then in a 
tandem, and resort to the other methods of commanding some defe- 
rence to his personal identity; but when once this important personage 
becomes motionless, cold, and tongue-tied, and, unable to remonstrate, 
is seized by the undertaker, and, as the Irish phrase is, “ is put to bed 
with a shovel,” farewell human respect I — “ out of sight, out of mind 
his epitaph, if lie has left assets to buy one, may, for a while, keep up 
a little bustle about his name, but a short dialogue with a sexton: of 
ailertimes, over the scattered fragments of his existence, will afford a 
pretty accurate measure of the degree of real insignificance into which 
he has subsided. This is mortifying ; but it is among the sources of 
our highest interests. Certainly, it is only natural that we should Wok to 
some future compensation for our minds, in return for the many insults 
their old companions aVe sure to suffer when they arc not by to protect 
them : it were an intolerable prospect otherwise. To-day to be active, 
happy, and ambitious, conscious of being “ made for the contemplation 
of heaven and all noble objects,” and to-morrow to be flung as useless 
lumber into a hole, and in process of time to be bufteted by grave- 
diggers and shovelled up to make way for new comers, without a 
friendly moralizei' to pronounce an “ Alas, poor Yorick !” over our 
chop-fallen jcxania — or perhaps (what is still more liumiliatiug in a, 
posthumous .‘iioint of view) to bo purloined by resurrection-men, and 
hung up in dissecting-rooms as models of osteology for the instruction 
of surgeons’>niatC3 for his Majesty’s navy — the thouglits of all this 
would gall, as well it might, our vanity to the (juick, w(‘rc it no* (hru 
Religion* assured of a retribution, can smile at lliesc indigu iie.s aud 
discover, in every rude cuff that may be given to o- . d .uuaotit d 
bones, a farther argument for the immf)rtality of Jin. w 
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The Mayor of Miroblais, 

While he was Wing plans for getting 
Th^honours oi the Chapeau rouge. 

The Cardinal Du Bois was ever fretting; 

All his (lays and nights allotting 
To bribes and schemes, intriguing, plotting* 
Until his face grew y^Iow as gamboiige. 

His eyes sepulchral, dull, and gummy, 

And nis whole frame a walking mummy. 

Meanwhile his steward, De la V^gne, 

Seem’d to be fattening on his master; 

For, as the one grew lank and lean. 

The other only thrived the faster, 

Enjonjog, as he swcll’d in figure, 

Such^Smstant spirits, laugh, and snigger. 

That it e’en struck his Excellency,, 

Who call’d him uj), and ask’d him whence he 
Contrived to get so plump and jolly; 

While he himself, a man of rank, 

^ Visibly shrank, * 

And daily grew more melancholy. 

** Really, my lord,” the steward said, 

“ There’s nothing marvellous in that; 

You have a hat for ever in your head ; 

^My head is always in iny hat.” 

Du Bois, too wealthy to be marr’d in all 
His plots, was presently a Cardinal, 

And wore wnat he had pined to win ; 

Wjieii pasquinades soon flew about, 

Hinting his sconce was deeper red without. 
Than ’twas within. 

Perhaps it was, but that ’s no matter; 

The Pope, like any other hatter. 

Makes coverings, not heads ; and this 
With its new guest agreed so well, 

That he soon wore an alter’d phiz. 

Ate heartily, began to swell. 

Recover’d from his ails and ills. 

And got quite rosy in the gills. 

’Tis strange, hut true — our Worthy wore 

Fine rones, and wax’d both plump and fresh. 
From the first moment he forswore 
AH pomps and appetites of flesh. 

His Eminence, on this inflation 
Both of his stomach and his station. 

His old Chateau resolved to visit. 
Accompanied by one Dupin, 

A sandy-headed little man, 

Who dally managed to elicit 
Jokes iroin some French Joe Miller’s page, 

01(1, and hnl little of their age ; 

Though they drew forth as never-failing 
A ronr of laughter every time. 

As if they were as new and prime 
As those that \vc arc r.ow retailing. 



PetBr-Piudifrks. 

To the CliAteau in I..anguedac 
Whole dcptitsiuons 
From the surrouniitng distncto Oock, 

With ode»^ addresses^ gratulations^ 

And long orattous, 

And, among others, the Prtfect 
Of Miroblais, 

Famed for its annual Fair of Asses, 

Began a speech which, by its dull 
Exordium, thrcatcuM tOfOe full 
As long and dry as fifty masses. 

l3upin, who saw his yawning master 
Somewhat annoyM by this disaster. 

And thought it might be acceptable 
To qui? the Bore, and stop his gabble. 
Abruptly ciicd — ** Pray, Mr Mayor, 

How much did asses fetch last Fan 

** Why, Sir,” the worthy Mayor »'rphcd. 

As the impertinent he eyed — 

“ Small sandy ones, like >ou, might each 
Sell for three crowns, and plenty too ” — 
Then quietly lesiimtS his speech. 

And mouth'd itregulaily thiough. 


Rahtlm^ and the Lompinis. 

When the eccentric Jlahelais was physicnii 
To Cardinal Lorraine, he sat at diiine*i 
Beside that gormandi/ing sinner, 

Kot like the medical magician. 

Who whisk’d from Sanciio Pan/a’s faults 
The evanescent meats and sancea. 

But to piotect his sacred master 
Agiinst such diet as ob'tiucis 
The action of the cpigastrr, 

O’erloa Is the biliuj duets. 

The peristaltic motion crossc'.. 

And puzzles the digesti\c prociss 

The Cardihil, one hungry d ly. 

First having with his eyes consumed 
Some lampreys that betorc him fumed. 
Had plttbffcu his fork info the ])rcy, 

When Rabelais graiely shook his head. 
Tapp’d on his plate three times, and slid — 
Pah 1 — hard digestion I hard digestion !” 
And his bde-dreading Eminence, 

Though sorely tempted, hid the sense 
To send it off without a quest ion 

*S^tp ! Hallo! hung the lamnrtjs hero 
^^Piried Rabelais, as the disli he n liM , 
Wid gobbling up tUe dainty < Ik ( i, 

The whole vvaa instantly di^j) iii h’d 
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ReddeuM with vain attempts at stifling 
At once his wrath and appetite, 

Ilis Patron cried — “ Your conduct *3 rude^ 

This is no subject, Sir, for trifling ; 

How dare you desi^aie this food 
As indigestible anef crude. 

Then swallow it before my sight ?’* 

Quoth Rabelais, ** It. may soon be shewn 
That I don’t merit tftis rebuff*: 

I lapp’d the plate, and that, you ’ll ow n. 

Is indigestible enough ; 

But as to this unlucky fish. 

With you so strangely out of fayour. 

Not only ’tis a wholesome dish, f 

But one of most delicious flavour.” H. 

ON THE POETRY AND MORAL USE OF FLOWERS^ 

** Sweets to the s^vcct.*’ 

WiiAT a pleasant variegated field we have before u6; a fidld glowing 
in rich unheeded and ungleaned beauties ; a wilderness of sweets. A 
thousand delicate forms and rainbow colours, and odorous buds, ** culled 
fresh from Psyche’s amorous bowers,” seem bursting on the sight and 
sense. My youth — my easiest love of flowers — the first tree I planted 
— the girl to whom I first breathed love — with the heart’s best and fondest 
recollections, appear daily and hourly more freshly and vividly before 
my aged eyes. I know not how it is, intervenient things fade away, 
and 1 find myself, as it were, returning again and rambling unconsci- 
ously among my childhood’s scones. 

I delighted in my garden when a boy ; and now, though I had long 
forgotten and deserted them, I feel my love of flowers revive. But let 
not botanists, or the professors and students of botany, expect any thing 
from us ; our specimens will be altogether of another class. We shall 
intrench neither upon the system of Linnaeus nor Jussieu ; our system 
is of a far more harmless and unpretending kind, — no Latin, no classi- 
fication, no analysis and dissection ; far from squeezing their incense- 
breatTiing souls out of them, double and treble-pressed, we shall merely 
preserve a jioetic memorial of our flowers, as a grateful return for the 
ethereal fragrance and exquisite sweetnesses they have elicited, gathered 
and crushed in the honoured hands of our divinest poets. 

By us, however, — for I will not call myself — who likes to be called ? an 
old man, — by us, those amaranth flowers have only teen tasted and most 
l.'idy-like adored. But of “ stealing and giving odours,” and coquet- 
ting, as with the poets, alas! we may say with a learned Theban, “wo 
arc not worthy so let this pass ; “ let the race be to the swift and the 
battle to the strong.” Onr voice shall be loud in their praise, though 
we wait, with empty hands, at their feast. Nay, we must not begin an 
episode yet; — but remember rny old age, Mr. Editor, — I will try to 
ramble no more. 

Far away tlien, O iny flowers, be all cruel thoughts^ of lectures, fii- 
strumri'J ii I'ases, knives, pincers, and magnifying glasses, with which 
to see jjfi t ' ‘^eize tliat fine invisible texture, tliose green threads and 
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veins through which the ethereal juices so joyously course along the 
living “ milky way.” Not ours so wantonly to mar your bright faces 
, of brief beauty, “ of splendourin the grass and glory in the flower.” Live 
ye, and flourish — short embleins and undefaced images, from race to 
race, of earth's worth and vanities ; of the blooming and the fading of 
these our. mortal joys! > 

Nor is it merely with the rough exterior mixture of earth's mould”^ 
I have to do ; it is with their more unfading and immortal qualities, the 
lovea and spirits of the plants, I would converse, as blooming in undy- 
ing song. Buf this language belongs only, I believe, immemorially to 
young poets and ladies, and souls **tbat love the moon,” and can sit and 
smile at grief with bursting hearts ; making quaint comparisons out of 
the moonlight sweetly sleeping on the bank, and the sleeping and dying 
flowers : it is for the night-lovers of the nightingale and the rose, 
interpreters .of the voiceless tongues of birds and myrtle-leaves, timidly 
given and blushingly received ; mementoes amare (not moti) and the 
“ forget^^e not” of idoli 2 ing wretched lovers. For such we vindicate 
them, and for the yet more hallowed service of tL;* dead— for the 
young and beautiful of all times ^and people, whose fondness we half 
imagine liifes beyond the tomb, as, ere we leave them, we scatter over 
them the flowers they loved. 

Far from us, then, be the hands of the culler of herbs and simples,” 
the wide-wasting botanist and chemist, except only the chemist bee, 
whose powers 

So subtly true, 

From poisonous herbs extract the healing dew,'' 
but whose delicate forceps, unlike the botanist's, never deface;s the out- 
ward “ divinity of the flower,” We are quite at a loss to point out the 
period and first occasion of this our Platonic love for plants, so per- 
fectly dissimilar and distinct from the more earthly and interested ad- 
roiration;^6f the naturalist gardener and professed florist, comparatively 
** of the earth earthy;” the emblem, the allegory, the poetical soul and 
beauty of the blooming race, belonging not to them. We were smitten, 
however, with their gentle and ethereal qualities earlier than we can tell : 

" A school-boy wandering in the woods 

To pull tne flowers so gay,” ^ 

being a portion of the very first lines we were taught to commit to the 
tablet of our memoryv superseding, we suppose, other still more 
trivial fond records,” when we stood a trembling pctticoated urchin at 
the school-dame's side. In a similar spirit were committed to hcai t 
those moral lessons from the flowers given to us by our friend Mrs. 
Barbsmld, the good Dr. Watts ; — our second lesson — 

** Mark how the little busy bee 
Improves each shining hour. 

And gathers honey, all the day, 

^ . From every opening flower,” &c. 

y^hich was by — 

. How cheerful along the cay mead, 

^rhe daisies and cowslips appear,” 

and th^’>J^/,a short tuoae, it was my lot to tremble at the drowsy, 
awful waTmngr<VsOico of the sluggard — 
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' * ‘ hcaAl him complain^ 

You hav^ waked me too aoou, I must slumber again 5 !% 

then, — 

“ I passM by his garden, and saw the wild briar, 

I’he thorn, and the thistle, grow broader and higher 

with a thousand more illustrations and denunciations from the flowers, 
which, as I grew older and older, began to ** run riot” through ray tae-^ 
mory, to the detriment of more uerious things. As long as L kept to 
those sensible and agreeable flowery images, >vith their pretty radral 
applications, it was well with me at school. But a masAr succeeded to 
my mistress — a bad exchange, it will be allowed ; and tho Latin Qram^ 
mar — that odious, never-to-be-forgotten, “ never enougli' to be exe^ 
crated,” Lilly’s grammar — took place of the flowers of my sweet i9iative 
p<^ts — my dear mother English — planting thorns where roses grew, 
and turning my little paradise into the “ infernal (classic) shades.” 
From this time forward, I became altogether “ transmografied,” as Bot- 
tom has it. I was perfectly out of my element sn the Latin elements at 
eight years old. I was often “ to seek,** as the phrase is l^eyond the 
Atlantic, guessing and guessing at th<i meanings in vain : in vain we 
were taught that Flora was the goddess of flowers, and tried to decline 
the names of plants and trees; of the wood and fountain-presiding 
nymphs ; how Proserpine scattered the flowers out of Dis’s waggon, 

and how Lempriere’s mythology seemed invented for the torture of 

school-boys in vain. It was more than Latin, it was very Greek to me; 
indeed. I could not revolutionize and transfer my ideas quick onougli 
from tlie English groves and gardens into the nympli and dryad-hinted 
woods and streams, among the Fauns and Satyrs of the ancients. Kobin 
Goodfellow, and tlie fairies, and the ” fairy rings,” seemed to fascinate 
me, and were in my way. I'o the fillct-boimd priestesses, with sacri-^ 
flees of fruits and flowers, and to the thyrsus-ruling festival ofBacchus) 
were opposed Mrs. Trimmer’s and Barbauid s hymns, attd;‘Cunning- 
ham’s pastorals, the holidays, and the hay and harvest-home. 

As 1 could not thus readily transplant my notions, I quarrelled with 
my master, and generally came oft' with the worst. It was .about 
“ Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum,” &c. that we became mutually dis- 
agre^ble and disgusted with each other ; so, to end such an unequal 
controversy, I begged the question, and ran away from school. After 
I saw the first advertisement, however, relating^To “ distracted parents 
and entire forgiveness,” with a broken head and slit ears, I returned, 
and was allowed to remain at home. Hinc illcB lacryince. My own 
little world was, once more, all before me — a world, of singing-birds 
and flowers ; and for a season I revelled in it indeed. I explored each 
bosky bourn and every alley green,” for the birth-place of the most 
boautil'ul and majestic liowers. Of the lowlier tribes, primroses, violets, 
cowslips, and lilies, but more especially the two latter, were my youth- 
ful pride. They were somewhat rarer than the others about my rural 
Iiaunts ; and never shall I forget the hour when, far from home, in an 
old meadow sacrod from the plough, beside some fine ancestral ruins 
1 then called tlie Old Huts, 1 all at once came Upon a gold and silver- 
studded sward with those rare cowslip and lily-bells — not scattered 
by one, two, or tbue, but in rich groups every where, hanging their 
pensive hr .d.i by thousands, mingled here and there with orchis, violel, 
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and pttinrose. It was a>glojrioU8,|||;ht, and in9ide:i$Mi t^ppier j(haal 
i^er remember to have been^aince^ My brother was sketching among 
tile rums (ttiam pmerunt and it waa long before I caUed him-r 

lost in mysterious delight* He was a botanist^ and laughed at my 
simple admiration of these common flowers. He would have walked 
a hundred miles a-day, and) sought for weeks and months after a single 
new plant : he was older than 1, and often took me with him. 1 can 
imagine 1 see his joy at the disco vc/ry of some fine rare specimen, in 
whi^ I shared,, accompanying him chiefly for this, full of gladness 
and wonder siA’ his delight. He had a noble collection, arranged in. 
perfect ord^r^Vith their Latin terms; in which I ventured not. to imi- 
tate, him, giving them only English terms ; loving them rather for then^- 
selves jhan their names* sake, and often petitioning to let them grpvf;^ 
not that I consider this precocity of sentiment — perhaps morbid seutK ' 
ment — as a good sign ; it has been the greatest torment of my life. 

I have since visited some of our favourite' walks of fifty years ago: 
how strangely altered they appeared, particulaily round some fine old 
buildings, famous for notliiug but dilapidation and traditionary tales! 
They had then, however, the additional advantage of a deserted or- 
chard of i^d ripe apples and juums, though “ few and far between,’* 
and which we seldom ventured to gather, for fear of the information 
and vengeance of the castle spectres, to whom it was said to belong, 
From its terrific aspect, I suppose, it was called Lion’s House# ^ Our 
excursions, or rather campaigns, in that neighbourhood, had in them 
something I still feel of the heroic and sublime : he who ventured 
nearest tliat frowning pile, like the lion in the fable, bore away the 
largest spoil. 

Among many other plans of beguiling my childish hours and in- 
dulging ray untutored feelings, I recollect one of building a little tent 
and enclosing a garden under the skirts of a neighbouring forest with 
incredible pains, of which no one else was presumed to know,* and 
stocking it with wild flowers and hives of bees ; in which last, by the 
by, 1 bribed the help of an old woman, afraid of being stung ; and 
there I worked, and there I sat, and enjoyed the perplexity of my bro- 
thers, who wondered w'here I was gone. At last I was traced to my 
sylvan retreat, and then I accused the old woman very bitterly of be- 
traying me. After a thousand speculations of a similar kind,* these 
pursuits became mingled with those of a higher and more intellectual 
cast, but still partaking of the same impressions, and of the same ten- 
dency as before. My acquaintance with the residents of gardens and 
green-houses— of beds of auriculas and roses — of herbariums, rosa- 
riums, and wild field-flowers, became at once more poetical and exten- 
sive, from the magnolia to the daisy, from the cedar to tlie “ hyssop on 
the walL” Though a little more scientific, it was still their fragrance, 
their colours, and the beauty or grandeur of their shape, that were my 
especial delight. While I exhausted their praises in the poets, their 
botanical m^^^ in the nomenclature and scientific classification were 
very little ijiipdered. 

For A period after my self-introduction to tlie treasures of old 
pnglishrjgi^eiry, as well as to the Classics of other countiies. my v ’, i 
attentio^^ecame Absorbed in, and directed to the finest imaiTrx !. '..le ;,. 
add eomparisous, afforded by the inexhaustible woilcl « ia 
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the Writings ttf Hornet, Hesiod, Vltgil, aiwl Catullus; Dante, Tasso, 
and Ariosto ; Garcilaso, Mar6t, and Gtesset ; ^ Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, and Milton. From old legends and traditions, and from^ 
the records 6f Hebrew and Arabian prophets and poets, 1 gleaned all 
the most touching and sublime recitals, in which their imllgery>iras 
drawn from flowers ; in all their religious rites, in their festivals, and 
marriage or funeral services. These I pursued and contrasted with 
those of other nations, with all their varieties and resemblances in tho 
writings of other poets, arising out of their mythology, the geauttS' 
of their age and climate. No one feature resulting fitUsi j;he in(|uiry 
was more strong and remarkable than their peculiar coincidence, and 
the invariable and extensive application of the most appropriate, as 
well as the most touching images, to the subjects they wished to illus- 
trate, in reference to the manners and usages of the people. I found 
that, like my own, the poet®s earliest efforts and admiration were called 
forth by rural scenes and natural objects ; among which the imagery 
drawn from flowers, along with fables and metamorphoses of them, 
were some of the most original and pleasing. 1 saw them scattered 
from the laps of children, along the path of the palm-crowned victor 
or the blushing bride; round the youth’s and maiden’s brow9, chanting 
alternate hymns ; in garlands, at the festivals and ancient games ; and, 
lastly, in mourning numbers, wreathed round the funeral urns. Pic- 
tured forth ill the w'orks of art, the storied hall, the temple, and the 
Bust : wrought into the grandest tapestry by the most delicate hands, 
their artificial character, also, every where prevailed. 

** The pattern j^rows ; the well-depicted flower, 

Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn, 

Unfolds its bosom ; buds, and leaves, and sprigs, 
iViul curlijig tendrils, gracefully disposed, , 

Follow the nimble finger of the fair; 

A wreath that cannot fade, of flowers that blow 

With most success when all besides decay.” Cowpkr. 

I would not, however, compare these with the more exquisite 
images and imitations of the poets, applied to delightful or pathetic 
purposes, and the illustration of nidtal and religious truth — of pure 
and elevated views of nature and of man. Here the simple and sub- 
lime passages of the Jewish writers unquestionably take the lead, the 
spirit of which, we trust, is too familiar with alJ«our readers to require 
our notice. “ As for man, his days are as grass — as a flower of the 
fiedd, so he perisheth” — “ Behold the lily of the field,” &c . ; which, 
with many more, are quite superior to similar passages in the Pagan 
writers ; who, however, are no less fond of referring to the same 
sources of poetical beauty and moral feeling. Homer, perhaps, has 
li'wer instances than are to be found in many other poets, but all of a 
uKijestic and impressive kind : — 

For what arc men? — Calamitous by birth, 

I’hey owe their life and nourishment to earth ; 

Like yearly leaves, that now with beauty crown’d 

Smile on The sun — now wither on the ground Pope. 

' * b not very unlike that of Milton, 

“ d’liirk as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 

Jij Vallomhrosa.” ' 
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whose poetry abounds in^ liis species of imagery^ has also one 
jiiore nearly resembling that of Scripture : — 

All flesh is grass;^Und all its glory fades 
i ffe ' Like the fair flower dishevell’d in the wind ; < > ^ 

Nf Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream/’ 

But such, like Milton’s, are too generally read to need a reference ; 
and those we had prepared to give from Dante, and a few of the less 
familiar poets, we now feel ourselves compelled to postpone t6 some 
future number. T. 
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, . Fool that 1 .am \ I have undone myself. 

And with mine own hand turn’d my fortune round, 

That was a fair one. I have childishly 

Play’d with my hope so long, till 1 have broke it.” 

Old Play, 

Thb reader mflst not look for any thing more in the shape of mere 
Umusemeiit fr6m these love-stories; they now grow too serious for that. 
For the rSlater of them, they are fraught with nothing but bitter 
thoughts, and restless fancies and imaginations, that haunt the hollow 
places of his heart, — peopling it with the phantoms of hopes tfejat are 
dead and gone, and making it worse than empty. This is alt that 
philosophy itself can make of these stories for me — “ unless philosophy 
can make a Juliet:” it is tlierefore solely for the benefit of others that I 
relate them. I will confess that, contrary to my cx})cctations, I have 
felt some satisfaction in recalling the preceding ones; because they re- 
ferred to a period when the elasticity of youth was capable of answer-- 
ing all the demands that were made upon it, — a period when the bow 
cannot be so bent but that it will recover its pristine form, when the in- 
fluence which acted upon it is taken olF ; and to recall the memory of 
Ihk period was, in some sort, to restore it. But I have now to speak of 
what happened when my mind had arrived at “ years of discretion — 
and when do the events of these years bear recalling without regret, or 
recording without sorrow and shame.' 

It is a remarkable feature of my “experiences” in the matter of 
love, that 1 am not able to fix upon any thing like the precise period 
at which any one of f^em either began or ended. In fact their ex- 
treme edges blend with and run into each other, exactly as the colours 
of the prismatic spectrum do; and, perhaps, this is an advantage 
rather than otherwise — for they thus form an eternal rainbow in the 
cloudy sky of my existence, which, if it is but an optical illusion, created 
by the ‘Uight o’ love ” shining through the showers of tears that arc 
per^tually falling tliere, is at least beautiful to look at ; and, like its 
prototype in external nature, I am willing to accept it as a prouiiscf 
and a prophecy that the world which it hangs over and adonis shall 
never again be, destroyed, at least by the same cause, 
r For sevei^^'ears before the period of which 1 am now to speak, I 
had felt CjCiMatCed that my sole chance of happiness in after-life de- 
j^nded meeting' with a being on whom my spirit could n . • 1 

'repose an entire and absolute love — to whom it might (T ^ 

''Ita^f nil things else, as to a sanctuary — with whoui )t>e- 
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come blended and interfused, 4:111 if could no knonr or, feel that 

it possessed any power, will, or even identity of its o4v|i«. To be rntfseij 
was to be worse than nothing — to live but in and for myaelf, was to 
** die daily” — for my thoughts and feelings to have liberty to range 
within a sphere of their own creation, was for them to be self-impri*< 
soned in the worst of dungeons. In short, 1 could never beat^to con- 
template my own soul, or any of the qualities and attributes belonging 
to it, except through their effects eyid consequences in others# If I. de- 
sired to shine, Heaven knows it was not by means of a self-exigent 
dame, like the sun’s, but by a reflected light. The glories of 
the moon were the only ones that I ever coveted or enviira'^'witli these, 
if I could not hope to dispel the clouds that would gather about me, at 
least 1 might beautify them ; if 1 could not melt away into air the 
mists of evil that are perpetually rising around us, at least I might 
give them fantastic shapes and colours, and make them look like any 
thing but what they were. It was just as my mind had permanently 
attained to this mood, or habit, that 1 became “.intimate,” as the phrase 

is, with (I dare not name even the letters of her name, for 

the sound of them is fraught with a ^pell that would strike me back 
into childhood again, and utterly unfit me for the task I Ifave under- 
taken — rat least, into all the weakness of childhood, but, alas ! none of 
its ponrer. If I thought it could bring back t/iatf I would do nothing 
but name that name all day long, and teach myself to talk it aloud in 
my dreams !) 

Our families were connected together by marriage, and were in 
habits of intimacy ; but as she had lately been away from home, at 
school, I had not seen any thing of her for several years : but I had 
heard much of her from a match-making aunt, who thought we should 
suit each other very well. It was the only time the silly woman ever 
thought right in her life ! Accordingly, when she had left school for a 
short time, I was invited down to stay at their house in the country, at 
the instance of this same aunt; who had not sense enough to know 
either the mischief or tlie good she was doing, in thus bringing together 
two persons who (I say it) were made for each other ; but whom, 
if not “ Fate,” certainly metaphi/sical aid" prevented from ever ful- 
filliriyij their apparent destiny. To reconcile this seeming contradiction, 
the reader must here be informed that, in bringing about the consum- 
mation wliich I referred to above, — namely, tlm*fixed conviction that I 
was formed to “live and move and have my neing” not in ray own 
mind and heart, but in those of another, — I had contrived (as I have 
also hinted above, by “ metaphysical aid ”) to connect the proposition 
with one to this effect — namely, that to preserve and enjoy this ideal 
of what 1 was seeking I must, on no consideration whatever, think of 
marrying the person to whom it referred ; and that if I were ever com- 
])ellc(I, by whatever circumstances, to marry at all, she mast be the 
v('ry last I must think of : for I held it as an identical proposition, 
that sensual ami intellectual love (not only might exist separately, but) 
could not po^sihly exist together; that they are, in fact, antagonist 
powers, and the natural and necessary antithesis of each other. 

‘jfliT, if thou wonlclst “enjoy the good the gods provide thee,” ^ 

' Olios in all things — but most of all in love. They are the’ 
i/s ' O’, on in ,d fairs which relate to the understanding; but if 
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one ef them happens in the M^rtf there ^jis no end to tlie 

,^trtietidn it works there | l^ke the Upa^i-tree of the East, it grows up, 
. aim spreading forth its pai«ionous branches, withers all things around 
lEilasting the soil* that nourishes it, and making a dei^rt of ^hat 
might have been a garden pf Eden! Thus it wfis with me, and thus it 
ever will be with all who attempt to play the logician with love. 1 saw 
this beautiful young creature, and, after basking for a little while in the 
sunshine of hw Iboks, I felt my hgart warm and expand into a new 
lifej^ but this snake of a theory, that lay coiled up there while its rest- 
ing-place ri^i^'ned cold, was also warmed into life at the same mo- 
ment, and it^upg both our hearts to death. 1 saw this lady, and I 
loved her;r— I will even say that, as far as the mere sentiment was con- 
cerned, Tlpved her with a strength, a purity, and a simplicity that were 
not- unWbrthyrof her; — I loved her as she deserved to be loved- But 
tills cursed i^hewy about marriage had taken such firm root in my mind 
and heart, that I never for an instant thouglu of doing more than love 
her, or of wishing, or expecting, that she should do more than love me. 
I believed that she did love me, and was satisfied. 1 '' sought to know 
no more.** Nay, she did love me, as I learned afterwards, when she 
had been for four years the wife of another, — deeply, fondly, passion- 
ately loved me! (my blood seems turning into cold water as I write the 
words ;) — she did love me ; but cither not understanding the th^iry on 
which I was acting, (as, how should she?) or not believing tliat |^Jbved 
her as I ought, since I did not give her the only unequivocal proof of 
love that an honourable man can give to a virtuous woman, by seeking 
to make her wholly mine, she at length listened to the urgent instances 
of her friends, and consented that her hand should be contracted to 
another! A blank dismay comes over me again, now, while I think of 
this final bar, — this death-blow to the hopes and aspirations of my 
yputh, — and shakes my heart even to its foundations. The recalling of 
this period disturbs me infinitely more than the circumstance itself did ; 
for then, rage, fear, hope, anxiety, disappointment, and a thousand 
other contending feelings, divided me between them, and left little of 
ihe for any one of them to seize hold of to itself ; while my wounded 
pride, erecting itself into a momentary supremacy, and seating itself 
on the throne of my heart, carried me triumphantly through all. Fool 
tljiat I was ! — ^much I had to be proud of, truly, when my precious^^wis- 
dom (or consistency, asi*! remember I used to term it) had just lost me 
that, without which all the wisdom in the world is but foolishness, and 
all the consistency, contradiction 1 — and to dare to be proud, too, before 
whose presence created the only pure thoughts and high imagina- 
tions I bad ever experienced ! This beggarly pride, which sustained 
nje t^n, was soon, as it ought to be, levelled in the dust, never to 
rise from it again ; and if an all-absorbing sorrow, lying like a dead 
weight at the bottom of my heart — if sorrow, penitence, and deep lui- 
mility can atone for a folly that, in this case, amounted to a crime, 
since it involved the happiness of another, mine is now forgiven. 
When will th&Spirit that committed it be allowed to sink into its 
eternal sl^jg, aki be at rest! 

Before excluding this story, J wonld fain describe the ladv r. e 
the subject of it, as she was when T knrs' * « r; for, if 1 do jin* - 

mofy of her will soon be lost to r. .v ml thai < .»n ill .''’ ‘f i iq 
with it. fact, it is lost already, — i<e (^'ose vdiO hi h- . ' to Iw ti.Cf. 
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never knew her at alV and those to whom she^b46ii^^0w are not ca- 
pable of distinguishing the differenee between what she was and what 
she is. But 1 must not attempt the task, for both our sakes, — lest at 
the same time I renew what were best forgotten. And indeed I know 
no good that would be likely to come of it, — for she is so changed 
now, that she would not know herself, even if I could paint her as she 
was ; while for me sh^ remains unchanged, since 1 choose never to see 
or think of her but through the medium of my imagination* SufSce 
it, that she was the chosen idol of a heart and mind smitten wjth^he 
love of all that is good and beautiful in human nature, finding it 
all centered in her; and that she looked tike what she' was: that she is 
the quiet and contented wife of an honest and good-natured husband, 
and the mother of his children ; and that she looks like what skc is! 

I shall conclude this story at once, by copying the letter I tvrote to 
her immediately on learning that she had consented to be thd wife of 
another ; and, in perusing it, the reader must bear in mind that, during 
the whole of our intercourse previous to this period, neither love, nor 
marriage had ever for a moment been the subject of our talk ; and 
also that our intimacy had been for a considerable time past broken off 
by her friends, who had good reason to believe that I hSS no thoughts 
of marrying, and who would not have been very ready to sanction my 
addresses, even if I had been disposed to present them in due form. 
For thd rest, the letter must explain itself. 

“ To . 

“ (I am totally at a loss by what title to address you. I cannot bring 
myself to write a chilling ** Madam,'* and I must not write as I once 
ventured to do, I *11 leave tho place vacant. Pray fill it for me as 
you think I ought to have filled it.) 

“ Once more, and for tlie last time in my life, I am going to trouble 
you with what you will, I *m afraid, think does not concern you. After 
what 1 said to you when I saw you last, you will have guessed that I 
have been informed of your approaching marriage, and will, I suppose, 
have anticipated most of what I can have to say to you. I know, too, 
that, under these circumstances, it cannot but be unpleasant and trouble- 
some to you to receive a letter from me at all, I would therefore 
have *sought an opportunity of seeing you, and of saying the little I 
have to say to you ; but I could not have spokQj)(1 to you if I had ; and 
if I could, I should not have dared to trust myself. Do not, however, 
fear that, by your indulgence in suffering me to write this once, you 
will incur the risk of being troubled so again. And, above all, pray 
do not suppose tliat I think you can have any desire to know any 
thing I can have to say to you. It must be a matter of the merest 
iiuliilorence to you. It is to exculpate myself, for myself, that I 
write, not to satisfy yc^u, — it is because I desire that you should think 
lain not inconsistent with myself, in the strange way (“strange,** in 
ilie common acceptation of the term) in which I am now going to 
act. I know tliat, in all that concerns you, I have hitherto acted, 
and am still going to act, as no one ever did before under similar cir- 
• cs. My past conduci towards you has been the result of a 

5 - gilts Hid s(. rely unlike tho thoughts and feelings 

vi’ilo-* . 'i iisi of, see about me, that, as it concerns 

' :ii nor attcni]»t to explain it. 1 am sure I should 
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not^make myself tiaderstoo^; and I confesa^ wken I Aink of the pain 
tb^e feelings have cost mot a>xd still more of that which is to come, 1 
atn sometimes inclined to atit^bute thmn to a false and overstrainetl re- 
finement. But they have procured me happiness, too ; and 1 would not 
part with the remembrance of a single hour of that, to get rid of all the 
pain : and the pain itself 1 would not exchange for what others call 
' pleasure. 1 feel that I am wandering from the subject on which I sat down, 
to write; but 1 dread to approach it f and, besides, I cannot helprecol- 
lectfhg that I.m addi'essing you for the last time in my life. For three 
years 1 have ptien silent ; — for a whole life to come I shall be silent ; — 
it is perhaps excusable, then, if 1 indulge myself in, for once, saying 
more than is absolutely necessary. When I am about to close my eyes 
voluntarily, at once, and for ever, on that light which has been the 
guiding sjbjur of all the better part of my life — which has led me to all 
the litne %bod I have been able to reach, and turned aside my foot- 
steps from so much of evil which they would have otherwise fallen 
into^ it: is surely pardonable if I gaze upon it for a moment, more 
fixedly than ever — and even if I turn back now and then to look upon it 
once agaiiVr-that at least the remembrance of it may dwell with me 
after the reality is shut out for ever. 

“ In what I have farther to say to you, I hope you will not think 
I use language which you ought not to hear. I know that there is 
only one occasion on which the laws of society allow a man to lise such 
language, or a woman to listen to it ; and this is precisely the opposite 
of that occasion. But I have lately learned, as it respects myi^lf, to 
disregard tlmse laws; for the penalties attendant on breaking them 
have already, in your case, been undeservedly inflicted on me ; and 
I am now beyond their reach. And if this were not so, no one could 
be injured by those penalties but myself— least of all, you. All that 
the strictest advocates for the observance of those laws could say 
to you, if they knew you had listened to such language from me, 
would be, ‘ You are about to become the wife of another. If the 
person who has used this language to you had chosen to keep his own 
counsel, he might still have been received by you as an acquaintance ; 
but nov) he must of course be considered as a stranger.’ My chief 
object in writing to you is, first, to account to you for my choosiq'^ vo- 
luntarily to incur this penalty; and then, to take leave of you for ever 
— you, to whohi my lilb, that part of my existence which deserves the 
name of life, has been silently, but not the less fervently devoted — you, 
to whom, indirectly, I owe every thing I have acquired of good, every 
thing I have escaped of evil ; to deserve and to possess whose esteem 
and society has been my one undivided hope — to lose them, my one 
single fi&ar. I know what you will say to all this : ‘ But why .ihouhi 
you become a stranger to me ? Why should you willingly give iq) tliat 
which ybu^ofess to value ? Why should you not still continue wliat I 
have alwi^^peonsidcred you — a ^riend?’ But it must not be. We do 
not undersold each other in the use of the term : we never have — we 
never cw. If I still continue to see you, it must be with real or a))- 
parentapdiftbrence. I must either change all my o you, or 

'disg;^S^ them. I cannot do the one, ar.d i scorn lo Jo ilie 1 

nevei:. have done it. 'fhe confc.ssion I ])-ue no ” been making; ' annot 
be new to you. If I had thought it wouhl be so, I vd nci L;.vc 
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i-nade it : and y^, if it Is mi new to you, what aWl to think of some 
of your past conduct towards me ? I have for sevcm years of my life 
done little else but study the female character. I have had more and 
better opportunities of doing so than most ; and I think^ I am inti- 
niately acquainted with it : 1 cannot for a moment suspect you of hav-^ 
ing trifled with me — and yet — but I do not dare even to think of this 
part of the past now : when I do, it mingles itself with the present^ 
and confuses together remembrances, and fancies, and hopes, till 1 
know not which is truth, which illusion. Over and over again I fn* 
treat you to pardon me if I say any thing tliat js unpti^ant to you 
to hear, or if I wander from the subject on which profess to be writ- 
ing, But 1 feel myself almost as unable to write to you with any coU 
le^dness, as I am to speak to you. In one word, the chief that' I 
h^Ve to say is this : 1 cannot see you w'ith feelings at all approaching 
to indifference, and therefore I must not see you at all. Nomipg, then, 
remains for me to do, but to take leave of you — and in what terihs am 
I to do this ? I repeat, the confession I have been making must have 
been known to you before, and you must at the same time have con- 
templated the state of things which I have told you I understand to 
exist at present, and whicli induces me to make this confession in plain 
words ; and yet, when I said, the other day, that I should probably 
not s^wou again, you seemed quite surprised. What appeared to 
me to be a matter of course when I heard of what I have alluded to, 
appeared to come upon you as a thing you had never thought of or 
esf^peCtq^* I am totally at a loss to account for this ; when I attempt 
to '.think of it, I forget the present, and hopes and wish6&'(idlc and 
senseless ones, 1 confess, and for which, perhaps, I deserve to suffer) 
come crowding upon me, and blend themselves with recollections of 
the past and anticipations of the future, and for a moment cover every 
thing with sunshine : but the next moment, the present returns, and all 
becomes confused and dark. I dare not say more. 1 now take my 
leave of you. But do not suppose I have made any scjiseless and ro- 
mantic vows and resolutions never to see you again, and so forth. I 
am too sensible of my own weakness ever to make a resolution on any 
subject, however trifling ; much less on important ones. I shall abs- 
tain fiipm seeking to see you ; simply because it is the conviction of 
iny reason that this will be the properest plan for me, and the most 
convenient one for you. If it were in my powei^*I would immediately 
leave England ; because then, and then only, I could be sure of myself. 
Blit I do not live for myself alone; and besides, I have not any present 
means of living away from here. If, then, while I am compelled to 
remain liere, chance should throw me in your way, I cannot anticipate 
/m;r i sliall act. There are points on which I am the weakest of human 
beings. You know this : do not, then, judge harshly of me, if I should 
not act as you may expect, or think I ought to do. It is difficult 
enough to hioxo what ought to be done; but always to do iV, is not in 
human nature. — Once for all, adieu. 

Oiic vvovd more, and I have done. When I asked if I might write 
I > you, yi ' .%aid, if I hd, ! iniist not expect you to answer me. 1 
dutenuhnng befoichand that you could have- nothing to 
. IS-, .05 JO :*ny l uig tJiat 1 coidd l;ave to say, was what I did not ex- 
intcu Ilovvover, I tidd yon that wliat I had to say did not require any 



. So &r asr I knoW^J%i"4o€d if VOU' ^hoold think «o too, 
Tii|Tv*v^ill be the fullest you caA ^ve me ; It will speak volumes. 

^Aiong other things, it, W^lVp^i^haps, makeiiie look upon the future 
' indifference- But even ’tb At will never make me cease to look with 
delight upon the past.. It will never inake me forget the*-*^— *— I 
once knew. It will even render still more pure and sacred my feelings 
towards her, by teaching me to fancy that she has ceased to exist.*’ 

Alas ! when she ceased to love me, she c/ir/ cease to exist-^for me—* 
for* all tho world — and, most of all, for herself! And when 1 ceased 
to love her, {^hjeh, contrary to the anticipation with which the above 
letter closes, I did the moment she had made herself the property of 
another), love ' itself ceased to exist for me : it became a name, a be- 
lief, an imagination — worst of all, a theory. 

But there is one hope that still keeps my heart alive, in the niiidst 
of its desolation. If the soul is immortal, its affections are immortal 
too, and may be re-crcated, and raised even from the tomb where they 
have long lain buried. There is one person still in the world capable 
of bringing about this resurrection ; and 1 have at least faith to be- 
lieve in the possibility of it, and patience to wait for its consummation. 
A little wlIiliTVill determine ray fate. In the mean time 1 abandon 
my intention of continuing these Confessions, and hnally close them 



SOCIAL GRIEVANCES. 

I AM not going to write about any of those grievances which we en- 
counter in tile streets of London, the authors of which arc menaced with 
“ the utmost rigour of the law,” and which the laws do sometimes visit 
with very extraordinary rigour ; but about some of those moral grievances 
that infest society, and for the authors of which no adequate punish* 
ment has yet been invented. In this age of legislation and improve- 
ment, when every one has a nostrum and a panacea, and every boy- 
senator tries his ** ’prentice hand” on the constitution of the state and 
the institutions of the country, it is quite surprising that no philanthro- 
pist has drawn up a code crwiinel^ by which some of the trespassers on 
disturbers of social enjoyment may be brought to 
If any one, like myself, have the misfortune, for a 
misfortune sad experr^pce shew's it to be, to have a decent library and 
habits of retirement and study, he will know what it is to see some 
“ damned good-natured friend” calling in upon him in the midst of his 
pursuits, pestering him with unmeaning chatter, pulling down one book 
aflec^ another, with some insipid remark on each ; putting a question 
about one thing, and without waiting for a reply starting off to another 
subject; inquiring kindly after your health and your studies, and with 
a knowing leer hinting that he knows you are the author of an article in 
the last New Monthly ; and “ how was your tiff with Miss set- 

tled?” and^jjfcal of this “ skirnble skamhle stuff,” which is not vahiahle 
for its maM»|^nd yet you cannot quarrel with him, because he has no 
intentiqpjlii^mend, and no notion tliat lie is a hvre. Tin ^ s(n-t oi’ per- 
son is Jwievance; and you cannot turn him out of tlii- room, as it 
would J^irapolite ; nor is there any inetliod that I am awari id’ by 
whiebaueb an evil may he avoidciL ‘ 


social rights and the 
condign punishment. 
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Soda,l Grievances. 

The ftoii>us Mr. whqi was “ the father pf cjiqmistry and bro-. 

ther tp the 'Ea.rl of Cork/’ to insert an advertiaemenlk in the 
news^persi stating^ that on such and: he could not receive 

visitors, as he should be engaged in his studies. This is an effectual 
preventive with such as read the newspapers, but with no others. Be- 
sides, it would hardly do for a Temple student, or ** one of us,’' to ajfiche 
himself in this way. As to your servant’s denying you, it would ob- 
tain no more credit than Peter’s did ; “ Oh, no ! my dear friend W>. will 
certainly see me and in he comes. Now, as my servant is but a listle 
peevish boy/' it is idle to expect he can oppose thcN^firance of some 
half a dozen acquaintance of this class whom it mv misery to be af- 
flicted with. These people are not (essentially grievfrnqes, but are ra** 
ther accidentally so : they have commonly some redeeming qualities. 
ahpUt them, or they would not be tolerated for a moment; gnod- 
natiired* friendly, and obliging, but not aware that there may bc times 
when their room is better than their company. This may be called a 
private grievance. 

There arc also public grievances, such as you meet with in society, 
at assemblies, dinners, routs, &c. Thefyj, perhaps, are more endurable, 
because you share the annoyance with a great nunihCfli^the cmiui 
which is divided among numbers being less oppressive than when it 
falls ott a single head. Each man lightens his neighbour's load ; but 
the general mass of affliction is incalculable. Think of being placed 
opposite a young gentleman “just off his travels," a young Rapid, who 
has passed from Berlin to Naples in three months, and seen every thing 
worth seeing. Unless the fortunate youth is skilled in the art of being 
silent, he is sure to be the bore of the whole evening. Your “ picked 
man of countries'" is pretty certain to engross a great part of the conver- 
sation, and deluge the table with the narration of his “ hair-breadth 
escapes” from Neapolitan banditti, or his critiques on Italian art and 
German literature. Every thing is converted into matter for illustra- 
tion ; and “ when I was in Vienna, “ my friend the Baron von 
or “11 Principe di , &c." His ideal is Young Wild- 
ing. He has an excessive familiarity with the various courts of Europe; 
tells how he 

“ Saw evciy court, heard every king declare 
■* His royal sense of operas or the fair ; 

The stews and palace equally explored. 

Intrigued with glory and with spirit ; 

Tried all hors d’oeuvres, all liqueurs defined. 

Judicious drank, and greatly daring dined." 

If you talk of St. Paul’s, he informs you it is not so large as St. Peter's ; 
if you have been at the exhibition, Sir T. Lawrence is not e<iual to 
B«iph,'icl, or Fuseli to Titian, especially in colouring. He tells you that 
the Bay of Naples is finer than that of Dublin. If you say your health 
sulfers from town, lie admits the insalubrity of smoke, but doubts if the 
of Rome be not more perilous. 

I'lir utility of foreign trave l, in polishing the manners and liberaliz- 
ing the mind, no one can disjuile. But travel, like dancing, should he 
seen m ttie ^eiuiral grace it flings over the carriage; no one should be 
alvva\s pvatiii,^ of Iris wIh] rabouts.^’ In this respect one might as 
well {'(‘main at bora if I <!iat is derived from going abroad is the 
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ptiidfegfeof Baying"! tbeic«f/*-^**.Ca!*S*t?y^ so?*’ s^iicl 

^'.old fnend to somSr ydutk Who was he could say he had been 

Rome. This sort of |e^; sound at heartthan the Other. He 

. jjS generally einpty-lieaded'^lei!l^<'^fl ; is indited with wild conceits of 
^ his own superiorityt aOd utterly careless of the common ri^its of con- 
vel'sation and the bicmSance of good company. It may be doubtedy whe- 
' ther there is not a right, a kind of common-law right, in all society, to 
abate a nuisance of this kind, by fjgirthwith expelling it. At any rate, 
after iair means have been tried, forcible ejectment seems very permis- 
sible. . * 

. There is a sort of equality in society which no man is permitted to 
violate. , No onAnay arrogate to himself what is the common right of 
all. Conversation is a property of which all arc tenants in common: 
No one has the right to eject his neighbour. Its value is in the reverse 
of the old man’s bundle of sticks — it should be separate, not jbin^. 
All are entitled to their tithe of talk. Rut if subjects which are of 
general interest become tiresome whqp engrossed by an individual, and 
blurted without respect to persons or times, what shall we say of those 
who introduce others of partiaj importance and confined knowledge? 
The university men are noted for this ; more particularly the Cantabs. 
I dread to meet a man of that university in statu pupillari, or any where 
under the degree of M. A. The very sight of him destroys mj appe- 
tite, I am sure to have the whole calendar rehearsed. The jokes of 
St. John’s, and the xerbiage of Trinity, float before my prophetic sight. 
The talent of this man, and the degree of that, the examinations, tlie 
rows, all stand in dread array before me. There is a strange tendency 
to the shojp amongst the Cambridge men. It arises, no doubt, from 
their imperfect acquaintance with society, and the esprit de corps^ whicli 
is so exclusively cherished at that university. They seem to think 
that .'i^hat is going on there, in a few brick courts, on the banks of a 
muddy brook in the fens of Cambridgeshire, is of importance to the 
world. I recollect once, wlien tlie proctors were putting down a de- 
bating-club, one of the young Cicero’s cried out “ Let us preserve our 
dignity in this last hour of our political existence — let us remember tliat 
the eyes of Europe are upon us." The same notions of importance, 
the same spirit of corporation, and oneness of topic, is brought with 
them to town. To meet with tw'o of them at a dinner-table is an awful 
thing. No one undm^tands their cant phrases, or their domestic al- 
lusions, and yet every one is compelled to listen to their interlocution 
and the respective merits of antiquities and geometry— Does Simp- 
son, read with ProfesdUr Wigsby this vacation ?” Will Jenkins be 
senior wrangler?” or, “Hopkins must get the medal.” — If the name 
of public man is mentioned, “ He must be a great man ; ho was 
third wrangler in Tompkins’ year.” Every man’s capacity is tried by 
thb scale of college honours. The calendar is his Bible, it is the 
gauge in whichgjfe takes measure Of a man's mind, the horoscope in 
which he rea^l^ipture fortunes. Every map is great or little, as la 
or was noto^i^mhridge. The Cantab criticises your ( 'q)resbioi;s. ai d 
objeeta^tO opinions. He thinks in a diagram i . ;n 

his eatiA|^ If twenty years ago you wer- Tjafc ui.r trnr , cji., ^ 
diately j^kii^rs .out his budget, andt;a\; I , )' ri dr !lf^^orv ' u 

times. » If .;jrou were not theni, iic ..‘d vu dv -.C' n; io thf^ vthl , 

hav» lost. If he b(M>f 'Frinltv. ho is ^ ■ d ■ i'fm’Sf: d 
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lie is obscure iM[id matbematieal. If I am to lUeetlK Gambrid^ tnan, 
my hope is tliat he, may be their ambi- 

tion, they are less obtrusive arid loij[U^iriv^» because kept down by the 
two OTcat rival leyiathans. Habita/^^^biriissiou have, rendered them 
timid, and when they do talk of die shop, it is in a softJow voice; 
they roar , gently. It is long before ijiese habits wear o£ , The 
Oxoi^ians are more men of the world: they think less of .study, 
and, perhaps, study less : their ccdlege habits are more «ociaI hnd ge- 
neral : they can talk of something else than the anecdotes of a cdllege, 
and their ambition is not so great in retailing the licemious wit of a 
combination-room. These bachelors (buccalaurei bacvlo potivLs qmm 
laureo digiii) ought to undergo a course of polite education before they 
are brought out. They should remain in a state of probationi^ee or 
four years at least. They should be taught, tliat taking a degree in 
arts, does not let them into all arts. They should remember .that the 
fa|ne of the immortal Xi-to-fou never travelled beyond the precinots of 
China, and that it is very possible for Tompkins to be a great personage 
at Cambridge, without being the fown-talk of London. 

There is another species of grievance which is indigenous to London. 
This is your aimable de bon ton : not your genuine dandy, whwft infinitely 
too light and harmless a thing to be raised into the importance of being 
considered in the present article ; but your well-dressed youth, who 
has ventured beyond the limits of his peculiar domain into the regions of 
fashion ; who is a great man at consultations upon the cut of a sleeve; 

talks of Rossini and Albert; is free of Lady *s suppers^ and is 

looked upon as a desirable piece of furniture at a concert, because he 
can applaud in the proper place ; or at a ball, because he is up to 
the intricacies of quadrille. To sustain this character well, requires 
a great deal of tact ; but it is generally overdone. Last week it was 
my misfortune to meet with such an one. His wliole talk ran vupon 
parties and routs : till, by dint of repetitions, I acquired a tolerable 
knowledge of the etiquette of these things, and learned which are the 
best dancers, and who gives the best suppers in town. 7'his, it must 
be allowed, is very important to know, when I may wish to figure on 
the “ light fantastic toe," or when ray appetite is very delicate. The 
smart flummery of his discourse was at first amusing, but it became a 
])ore by its continuance. His face was smirking ; he seemed to be on 
tlie watch to help a lady — one of those polite gej^tlemen who would ra- 
ther overturn a table than a lady should ring a Cell herself. I do not 
know whether 1 should have inserted this division from my own expe- 
rience, if I had not been told that it is excessively common about town, 
and that all sensible men look upon it with great dislike. , 

But wlio does not know that literary grievance, the butterfly of 
bellc.s-lcttrcsj who flutters about the flclds and sips the sweets? This 
is indeed a melancholy appendage to a dinner- tabic. You are sure to 
be deluged with his information. He knows every thihg that is doing 
about t ^ ill the literary way. He writes a little himself: a squib in 
i ( ^ /e, or a sou u 1 in the Post. He is hand ^nd glove with all 

' u flc all the reviewers. He reads the .Edinburgh 

' auxi i lx X iu. they do.” He knows what is about to 
h ' jnd . M’ : 1 , in r. r. \\iih *itl the anonymous ; and has a copy of 
,.i\ lL( v 1 rses . i nti .•! society. He has the entrt at 

v'tui w . - ^ -A !he Mjming passage in the last new 



4l^th, ^ '^fle ;;'l{^0M ’*'> |p^. ^ ' 
^^tkimmed ,inka][diy!^ serri^L can^ 

%alte of Reid. , Hd is 
In shorty no Welo^, o^knowlodgb is beyond bia sj^h^i^t *‘.Seoe^4s nb 
tao 'hed^y fii^r £^d£Yis>t(^ has been at ia gi^eat feast of 

learnings stolen the Bcraps*«>4iike a bird who piefcs up he , 
bears it abottt^n bis mouth, but )iMj^r swallows it« The matter never 
digests into a subtle spirit, pervading his opinions and.;eplouripg,. his 
talk, but is a cjmdb heavy in^ss, like an incnbus^ This ** learned Theban*' 
is he aska you how you like the new 

no^l f: .he,v^8putes your prop^ition^ but assents to your coac!q;|ions ; 
„he agrees with no man at the <^tset, and differs from np one at tlmptid. 
If l:^ spirit proves, his conver^tion is like Godwin^s ChaUtjer, dfe dw^i- 
jkus qmhusdam aV^^, The mj^er of his speech is words j words, '• 

words. His - talk is like^ the RussiaflFnorn after the thaw— scraps pf 
every thing. He bestows it oj\ you freely : he is thd eSsbuce of mag- 
nanimity yours without ^kiiig : he wishes not yOur gratitude.* 

Wero he a thousand times as tedious .as he is, he eould find k in his 
h^rt to bestow it all on you.” But who does not cry oiit, ** Leave me, 
<J^l^ve,me to repose”? Who can' endure the pitiless pelting of this 
stprni?, Wh^does not seek refuse from the omniscience of this sort of 
grievance T ’This class is large — its name is legion, for they are many. 
Some of theni are familiar to me, but 1 avoid them as leproiSk. 

pccasibhally, too, we are fastened upon by a sporting man, one whose 
cdiioi^tion is in the ba^se-emr^ who seems to have been cradled, in a 
stable. His imagination teems with images of horses, dogs, and boxers. 
His i^lgriraages are to] Newmarket and Moulsey. He worships Neate 

and . Whatever be the subject of conversation, he winds it to his 

own topic. His .language is full of figvires, and seems to be drawn half 
from ifie stablepnd half from the Fives Court, He subscribes to noShing 
but Tattersairs ; and his^^harity extends only to a defeated boxer. 
His library is made up of sporting calendars and Boxiana. His coin- 
positions never extend beyond his bettihg-book. He knows all the 
jockies^ He cait,trace you a horse's pedigree with unerring exactness, and 
is <jtt fuit at all tiie baules, fVom Figg and the Venetian down to Gipsy 
Cooper He does not argue, but he offers to bet you ten 

gup^sl He ^tii^t^ayour wit by the courage with which you back 
ybiir opinion, ^ ’HbiS]jhbt to be done. But he is very good-natured at 
]tlM^[ot,t<^, abd you lament he is a bore. There is somctliing Eng- 
and he is all over English in his likings, lie is 
rety^Wab^yand yet not to be endured; for, after all, his dialect is 
oSS^ye,^ his eternal harping on horses, and dogs, and boxers, is 
not M the tnattef.” 

But grievances in society the ( punster is the 

moalHfiyIHfWjie, ^ ip ny a moment, df 

jroil ^ith an opinion, he » :r, in o M'itk 'tfw** 

a 1na||^p‘ hi tu’tris it inside out, and\^o t U) dedthf ‘•^Thte'sIhjtjSce 
6f ai piSfi^r* is treacherous as tlic cahti ' r -fort , 
in irepbse,” till the expected • »? omes: ' 

His ambition is to set the table Ik a roaz — to 

* f s *t ^Str ' ViL4 ji. 
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;|f y^^ he hope$ yoiilii 

gas into Cel^«/He is indefktigebl%ti^ cli^i|tg doir.e hta 
only tQr&id o^orea^mbla^OiMy and Ustens only to bring 
is fond pi ap tday except s*play"tipdn Words, and gifcia^ 

of every'^tli^^^ ‘ \' , ,, 

wit with dnhces^ and a du^ce with wita?;^^ , ^ 

His favourite poet is Crabbe, ^d his light reding/ Jo^' ' wSfer nttd 
pr.Jtett. Ho iyas educated in the ‘‘S#ool for Wits.’* James the FWt 
is bis J^vouri#Wbnarch. The only liidng authors he admires are»Tom 
9ibd%' end JMr. Moncricif : with the last Im is sworn broths. He is 
suppose^ to have furnished tlic ]^ns to the latter’s farces. His brain is 
fbil i)f eggs of bon-mots and specks of repartees.*** If you are in a 
dilemma and you -ask' what steps you Should take, he r^ymimenAa the 
library Is^pps. If you ask him to ring the bell, he, With great solemnity, - 
puts a ring‘ 6n the linger of sbme pretty girl. If you object to him 
thatv^ia coat is too short, he tells you it will be long enough before 
he gets another. In short, he seenas to like a good thing in prOpoiftion 
to its age : he has no particular wish to appear as the inventor, but 
merely thc;^ transmitter” of a jeiJt. 

These ai^e some of the grievous things which are found about dinner* 
tables andgeneral society, to the very great disturbance of hilarity. . To 
some they may not appear so disagreeable; to me they are inexpressibly 
unendurable. A retir^ student, I come abroad into tlie world for rellak'* ^ 
ation and amusement ; but what amusement can there be wjben pes-» . 
tered with popinjays?” — What but an excited bile and dissatisfaction 
with niy Idnd? Without being te/y old, yet I think lean remember when 
these plagues were less numerous and less evicting. A dinner then was 
kindly and sodal ; the stream of talk flowed pleasantly, nothing the worse 
for being shallow ; we bubbled without roaring. No one assumed more 
than his share. But this is an age of usurpations ; even the dinner-table ia 
not sacred! Society was once more social; it Jpoked for its delights, 
and found them, within a small circle. Noiy i^spreads abroad and ga- 
thers in all that is confined. It sends its agents Ji^to the highways, and 
does not disdain the hedges. Wiser heads, or jhbse more happily tem- 
pered than mine, may bear with these wc^ts and bpiU of society ; and 
account them but as the breakings-out which only, prove the greater 
health of the body. But I cannot “ consider so curipuisly/’ I ask not 
much soci('ty. and cannet afford that the little should be, given 
witli so id uh edioy. T object to so large a charge for,. seigniorage^ ,Tbe 
duty * 1 - ,ij> Hie .fvuele; the vexation more than, cpunterbj|b[nces the 
pUii nu*. rhcK IS a custom in Italy, when you are invited tp dinner, 
to a list iA idi itu i u » . and if you dislike ady of them, you send 
the i).st minked • >vi .l) »*. were the custom also in Englai^; it would 
b<f pv:hltc adyii:{ta,%u . i ^ , ov' n part, my mind is made up never to 
l-bf^ve vrason o tlunh I :-Iiall meet a traveller, a young Cantab, 

. h a “variniat man/' or a punster, 

y. ivo. X 3f iit. C E 
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i almost an entirai^$i 


with a I ^it®ed 

feV<^nta-l$attOts ^Pmy fonneir and, like^ail^host too, 
058 tfiir^]8Mro fil6;!'by^8AV inter^llation, was beyond di^- 
li^^^^nn^hSttMiiJiKi/Arirjja^n WAd ^AkinvoVAri^ mDAtM'ate Oror^sifcv. or 


6 f mmd'tnns pteduced, every trifle becomes 
s and ibosa ntho have'^perienced the position, will acknow- 
fidelitj^f tbfe picture. But much niore sev(^e Was the shock 
Wibich attended'lhe necessity of taking shelter in an hotel. The pa* 
temahhoUse, whbsq door had, 6 t| each return from school, and on the 
tdntfii^on pf >eV€Ty country ramble, stood hospitably operf to Wel- 
come ma tofati klFeCtionate circle, had now passed into other haad^. 
The circle was broken up ; the grave bad closed on it^ dearesf 

and the survivors were pursuing fortune in other channels!^ 
etr^ ggrfe o ccupied the apartments ^endeared by the most indelibb^ 
'^sonsiatkfiies^'^’^'seemed so unnatural, so cruel to be thus driven froiil^^ 
l^jtnne, that it Wore the air of an act of viol^e. 


/'** 1 remember to have experienced, though in less intensity, this feel- 
ing dj^loneliness on visiting the University to take a degree, and flnd- 
higVtbe contemporary generations replaced by a race of boys and 
«trai%ers t and this analogous instance, being familiar to many Veadei s, 
Itiaya^tye as an illustration to those whose homebred habits have 0011^ 
thend to the spot in which accident first placed them. To those 
flxed ahd stationary, changes are scarcely sensible ; they ta^ 
plaiSs^so ^adually. Friends die, or drop from the circle but one at a 
the’rtmks are filled up before the chasm is perceived : but 
40'the^i'etumipjg stranger the desolation is apparent in its fullest ex- 
‘tent and horror, ' ^ 


Everyman in Xiondon, however obscure his station,' is connected 
with a little oirdci wHh whom his domestic habits are more 

intimately entwinM. This little knot, made up of friends, of acci- 
associated, companion^ of pleasure or of business, passes on with 
%btl^OUgh life, octeasioiially broken in' upon by casual interlopers, but 
.Withholding together 'with a pertinacity which daily habit serves only 
Increase* By.ffuch a circle we find ourselves surrounded in our 
grolhite’a btnte { and though age, education, t^Uiperament, and dispo- 
tend tnaliiliate th'e ydUtig man from it when lie escapes 
%®tA i^|WOiSid« yi^f rttere ia’ none perhaps to which he occasionally re- 
^Iti^a W^ Inor^j^iiailiure, or clings to with greater attachment ; es])e- 
eii% who was its centre, is no more. Hue, liow- 

that short time makes the widest and t1i(> rh pc • ]n ^ , 
nadSi 6 ,M|vidliais att advanced in litb, the^ *> • / 

iouS^jl^pbidil^^ atm to decay. Nothing can hi lu a 

atraraip^f buihe, than his return to the renn' nit^ < 1 such a ui h 
The 0I4 iid^bip, the old hilarity, the I jok« . ..v ^iillpusu' i 
but onc’^UpsWier'' has grown deaf, another bind, anothei dour,, a 
Iburtb is pwmyticj and all seem to be insensible to the loss of 
fi^O'faaVe arop]^d into the grave, unconscious ot the Ittp^c of time laml 




tiptl^jsJbad 
1, W^lcon 
he IS to r^iail^i 
arov 




not .1^ fre%^Qt which 
ampll^nts^^ The theatre i^p^c^lly 
poin^liai^i^ Old faTOwites; |ire ^ 
are- grown too old for the 'parts^ they still sus^ih;" ; 
former^' tireads the. stage, ^^wbese naniesi.'^^ . 

returned traveller is wholly, unacquainted, f ai^d becidf^J^ 
longer susceptible of thp^sa^le vivid sensMops, bfldj^l^ ^ ^ 
nation no longer lends , itself with ahc same' fenthusiasip^j^d 
cg>tion, the present race of actors in^llibly appear to.]^aess, 
tafcnt than thefactors of his recolleOtiom /Whoever ii at all 
sant with theatrical literature, must haye remarkedjbpjv eac^^ 
ti^y^of critics has dwelt with ^fondness and re^et bp! 'the pt^Ory ^ 
actors who ore gone. Yet perhaps no other , i^t has o^Sdry^lf . 
^pgressivq ^ inarch towards perfection, by a conataqj^ dnd ste^^. 

' ptbfigbi tfk ttature, the rejection of . conventional/ bodd^fS^i, 
abotii received forms of tjpatrical gesture and elocdtibn/t ‘ ^ 

Besides, however, this disgust ‘of satiety, this palling pf thetfirij^na^' , 
tiopi it must Readmitted, that the theatres really have lost 
their attraction, through their increased size and consequent ttir)pE.ytQ 
show qnd pantomime. But this k not all. Before the, .stagb^^jjampa. . 
changed dlso, have occurred. The race of critics which, 

* “ '* ' rits of Cooke’s Richai^h oif toVfy^ 


ago assembled to discuss the merits i 

’ T 


eared witfe^the-' 


the , raciness of poor Lewis’s Prince Hal, have 
actors they admired : and the returned traveller might es^wel} be ip . 
the Scala ajt Milan, or the San Carlos of Naples,, as 
or Drury Lane, for any chance the latter, afford pf a'ssoemti6if?or5‘ftJ 
sympathizing audience. The idle Templars, wha uS^ to^ptijee fcOip 
the theatre to the coffee-house, who conspired to damn a ^la^or ,Cf6n**^ 
duct a riot, have now retired to their chambers, and are buti^^ m ^rjefe 
and cases. They may sometimes, by accident, be foUndjin 
th^ theatre no longer exists for them, even in ,rp^o|lej^tion.^j^fy5i^. 
quid tuemorem ? All the other places of public resoi^!e^ui^y |;TOSf,^n 
comparison of the present with the past, \ltfn3thau, ' 
and in illumination, yet, at least, in gaiety, appeai%,,ipUch 
than to the memory ; it is stripped of all tne 
health, and inexperienGe;yfo«rraerly conferjf|jl5U«^J'4i / ^ 
alacrity and cheer of.mind”,ari^^ wanting, wliioRkbp^ 
amusement ; and even the appetite, which fotthjllj^yenhah'c^;^ 

sn})ptr and burnt Charapaigne, has ceased 

kiiile in its wafer-slices of ham, and to shut oSit I^to'-rthe 


ss of tlie cheesecakes. The \0nly sensq^rj^hich s< 
1 . enev sensibiiityvis' the nose: at^feast, 
i u vuueh are now more disagreeably predominant, 

‘t li's^ once favcntrlte resort. 

\k„ 'x 1‘ i sourc- ot 
U'.^o k,>it ut fil tdvaiV 
u jijch, hav e spi 


>U.-. 


flisappoirx|ment from wliick^fbvfe.i 
■ * I life, escape, arises in 



lasfc^l 

^ re 

inmisea^; 


Ir^ypimd Lonclojr; -/^Wben 1 



le 
id 

iVotn Hay pta- 


-^tid ^el^tit 


.wlifdfi ima Ibem Vdto hi tiie BisMs n^r 
l||d^ii4ifon, thb jfccttt intol^ble* For those 
i deUghtAil tfrklk, th thfe first stoVtng of adoleiw 
!6ng hojih^e^ed <vHh Ae dead, ^feose hoyfeh 
M| ac^dmpaiii^ by a gtanl^a mifid* Eyeii 
ii|t<hi/ drowsed by a jidn, or a q\iol4tiob, or an bop 
sKip ana jtnnp pyer ^ ^diteh — the intent observation of aome eflkct of 
^tolo^ in a soAtfifeV Wdning’s sky, of some eombhiattdn of 

treps — the enjdyable fatigue, the ddicions r6iVe«|| 
TOnfrof Ae WhUch boncli^ded^ur promenade, 4re ^atiB^SVely W ^1® 

with the first crude develop^efiA* of 
and p^OsOphv, to which these ivaiks contributed- Poor 
h;4 afeljfoleatic acqnirenients wete not many; hut his mind, 
combtefien^ive, had left few sulijects uninvestigatcdf^ahd 
tr^ed Ae ifistr^non of the s<ifiools, he wanted likewise their 
|keMI|i%S and their errors. Seif-instruqted, self-supported^ without 
firkfm to encourage, or the spirit of cabal to advknCe himself, how 
h^AOpefor success |i| an art, in which the h^ade is so much more 



ililwrtatn than thd' ptbfehsion > BrOken-spinted and distippomted, hrc 
he ntmk under the struggle; leaving b^tnd 


iijp connoisseur is now eager to purchase at prices 

>^d have Clothed his modest wishes with affluencUl 


But W]^ tai^l^n one bionitment ? London is the gAve ofso many 
^*^liatiom»,%> Asseciations ! Wherever else t go, 1 hm still young 
in Ae enloyment of the present, in Ae anticipation of the future ; in 
]Um|lon» I ^am chained to Ae past. There the thread of 

i^carcely preserved, so wholly is the existence 


me; To oe^jsioneln anand of strangers, is, at least, not unnatural 
^ Ae city of our bi^th^ in the bosom as it were of our 

tew aiLtatOliwablCCvfi. Let him who commences life i wandcrc r, 
m|^j|rl|ndii!*i^ ; in middle life hC must piich his tent, it t it 
H of Itiis infancy Mah may make himself a po- 

fTEiOT^hoci4j®;’^bfit he can never wholly recover the place he 











W«||»ye been,A.,gn9^<4Mf fittle 

ju9t apifeftf'ed, aiio# tnouj^ tfae &e no^ var^ tl^Jr 

dairat;^ attaine!j^^jpome^>^k,amoag %e literary ‘ 

PaifiiK j It i$ T«^ogether and ecj[r-^^“ - 

ma^l^ects is the in^^,pSbor^ He >s evi^ 

Ha#eeii^ to have passi^d a far^e |barf fcf hi$^|i|iiijBi & 
ai^d traifdlii^; taking shrewd vfews of the couotms 
he passa^ though somatfws ,f<?«rge«ii^ to look^at]^^ 
road, and adwwwg due aad the fine and d" 

"^^ereveif he tc;f^nd ^em. ]He was for s<^ ^ofn at Nai 
as a confidential /sepfeiary* fie also served hi^ as a aoldiW t ahd» 
dicing his campaigns^ discovered that a cold^ night, p^|toed upon an 
advanced piquet, in an enemy V country^ was ^favourable to amorous 
nieditatiom fie has been as far south as Naples, and as far north as 
irgh, and is now at Paris, tossing up the^ender passion into ^ 
iphieal timatise; yet with all this, of wbijch he has nH the 
est cantt to be ashamed, he hqs a mortal aversion to teUig]|f the 
t gupjfjteitly who he is. The first of his works (jiatiwe mejt, apd 

iiA attracted by the commendation passed upon parts of 

It in the l^d^nhurgh Review, “ Home, Naples, and Florence/* It 
purported ;tp pome from the pen of Count Stendhal). Then rp|lowc4 
the very^nl^sting account of the Lives of Haydn and Mosart# '^Th|e 
English tvap]|latiou, which we believe came from the author^ appeared 
anonymously ; but it was wjnspered to us at the tiipe, as a literary 
secret, that the writer was a Baron Bombo ; and that the name bai^g 
iprk^uwq country, and withal sounding unclassically to BritiiS^ 

ear$> was suppressed at\ tbe suggestion of the publisher. this 

wc lighted Upon I* L*Histoire de la Peinture en Italije, par M, BayJe,’* 
and finally upon Jthe work before us. itfow, we have lately ascOrtaip^ 
that these four productions are positively derived from a 
stock ; that StendnaU, Bombo, and Beyle, are one andihe same ^ 

and we are fartbe^ assured by those in the confidence of timlEV^i^n 
])olicr, that the last is the name by which they hold him aecountabl^ 
for^is theories, and under which he will be muzzled one of the^ days» 
it he doc s not discourse more becomingly of cant qnd the holy glliance]| 
M. Beyle, for such we must call him, almqps admi^i |n thp titlepage 
of “ L Amoui,” the case of identity we have been^estwtish^g Ugamat 
him , )ct he no sooner gets through the first shpj^t chaptS*, ihan one 
of Ins old incogn to fits comes upon him, and he cries qui in 
til it he IS only the translator of a manuscript Work writteij m* chpii(^ 
Itilnn, by one Lisio Visconti, who thed the other day at^herrCji 
ind tlun to nnkc the mystery two-detp, we ate toM that suUdry^patt<l 
of Lisios i eduction consiot of extracts from the papers of ms dear 
i n I ]) 0 (ji ^ il 'ati, who also died (it is not said when and where) fb^ 
jj I ( )i But we, as well as Mi. Cobbett, keep a little birdt 
* I 1 M lornicd ns that Lisio (as well as Salviatl) Still walks 

n I vv IS seen last month, looking remarSubly well, m « 
. the Palais Royal, and that he is actually cm- 


I \ 


• * I \intur, ’ 2 vols> Bvo. Parts, 1822 



ior^ublicflAfon^^n 



Fto bis 





treatise, 
the origin, piri^ 


^ sci^h^fib ^otioit J^4e ,«btte pa^ 

<>|>t W de beaiit^n 

the mosi^jentire 9|frioi^ne8|, ^oniposed ^t 
r of Aristotle, sotting l^oKth^in /jparlance 
J^ties, and (where it, js. iio^i^furable) the 
p(Bnaities, from the shgbtesi impubl^of |* 


obe, K«t^ys; i»i 


.form^ and the _ 

a ^J'f^^i^-i]^^t\jntense visitations of,.,* 

Idte . ^emendou love-^ocks, which are (echntedly t 
ooijpsrii^ The spirit in which he ontera upOi^M 

belj^faexpiaipa ; — ** I make every possible l&flbrt 
:^ii9p^r^ilenco^>^poa .nay heart, which thinks it h^ niac^.^ say at 
- eve^^iln^, I tr^do lest 1 may haye Qnly,registe]^d\a^sJgh^ ,jyb^^^ I 
j ^ad recorded a tnuh>” pur space will notii^pw ‘W to 
B* in detill, through all.his,.diS|(iuisitidl}8^^dr;)t^^ what 
bettoryL;the O^any interesting illustrations thi^t/he lids adk 
; hut, as the matter of his i^fe^coiacerns 
‘4|^any v0r|^r^ of both series, we shall Jay 
outliii^fh^s a^amry-sya^^^ < .' ' /V-'- ^rS' % 

',.ifenti^';ar^,fOt^distinct varieties, of, love ?/ ; 

,^^’Amo^|i«|)as^)on>^a that of £]oisa for Ahe]^d» .$Ct 
''•^“'Ap^tOptrgopk species prevailed in Paris/abdut the year 
‘ is.^: j^fOWdjpia aU the. memoirs^ and romances of tlie 

jy'A^Onjf^pl^SiquO:^*'.^ Ift chasse, trouv^ ^uim fralche et belle 


las 'POisy . 

yanM^^hetmost.,ordinary kind, particularly in 
^^^^hciiOStnen form attachments as matter of luxuiy, 
lir^%nilv SQ.rt*Of thing .that.;sdoiety,, expects from them. 
* smjttcn with nneldcdy lady of superior rank or 
^ 0 . 1 ^. Vanity; maheg him blind to the crow’s 
ans pour un boui ’^-cois,” 

de^f^aulncs. - 

divisions include every possible v.uu. of ihp 
lyW admits that be miftht have < (»usiiicn d 
.il^dnct genera but he assures j!iat * no (hi- 



affect his reasoni ly 
is born, lives, and ^'u 
to thie same immutable Ir ^ . 

Hie BirSi of Lovq 


i! er^ ibrot 
oi liU,. ilsoli 



voir, &c^ ‘^ " .vO'.' . , 

pastffion, d^tai^i^g tiotbii%^^I^W 
be v«ry i|iiellf|ible to euch _ 

this passojge^ aoS^i^ ^ ^ 

^i^lstallisatiojp He. was pifepared^ ‘ ifor- thlif^S 
iJijBfenid^fais irf^ftseotbgy ifi Sbr 'rf Idve^ii "1 
^vrcqiy^boiu^ imd:^berb^^^ pWje.; 

^ winte^*: liailristnpt ^of fits leaves^ is sotnetiii^ 
p,p£ SAliz\^^V^i&dfm'hemg fi^en tip ti 
3^,to be ^epWed' wrfth'brilliant' ei^yst^^ ; ^ ^ 

rByish^Apse^that^’ate'ks slerider as*the:ft^ 

A »*'^ cltfgtevs of moving' aiid 

recognise the original ' branohl Ncr^}^ 



rtii^v|k^that^bpertttii^^ the>4oyet^' irifbd', Which 

id^^mbb^i^sente itadf/ h^discoveiy that" his 

ierf^tSQii;i For instance; if a; traveller describee 'tli^Weshjp^S'^ 


ti 

every 
new .perf^tspn; 



the orang^i2^i{fves of Crertoa, oft’ the sea^coast; dP^nj^^lli^burh 
of samin^/;t;^ucl}e plaisiT (thinks thte lover) de' 1 

avee cdle?r -^l^ini^«'irien to break his 

:^(wbiS|iers^ the^ cVystallking^ principle 


doticeuii^( ^ . 

aime.? ’ ’ To i 

,sid^^and(tnG object of her unremitting tCTdCitt'CsSvf^mOkiBk^'’^ 
think that the pain would be a blessing ;‘ ahd befdfe^Wb Aki^l 
our friend Wili the broken arm, ivb have ihorou^hly siktisrfM 
of the angeHd^^aliti^ of our niistreSs.^r^ii’; W word; tre het^tf i 
think of any partici:^’ perfection irt orders tO' find i#' 
imagination) in the person that v/e love/* / * \ 4 ? 

Tills phenomenon '‘tile author Calls cry6talltzati0ti’^^iand'*h^ 
great ^propriety taken an early opportunity^df disctb^j^ 
tion, else we should have been grievously puziled wtt 
that ensue in the course of his work,*^ea “ a 
a sufficient supply of crystallization at her cohcnuaiiif^^ 
also its crystallization.’* “The most afflictittg".n0^Orff 
is, when it discovers that it has made a false V^el^iriillgif^ 
must upset at once a -whole paUfull of /Bd 

to the cjkkIis in the progress of the passion. ^ ' 

“ * . djiue nait.” In this stage, the loVer^iy virth® 
li, s' ciV. i ll/, anon (No. 5.), has satisfactorily assured himsetf ^d^lhfe;‘, 
j' ’ ' ( ' '1 ;ii • \' K’ .ru^s ; but he has many 

* 1 fa. r.jually active on her side. “ He 

\ \ ., d' hope tin which he had rested, 

amity seize s him ; and along with 



From this torturing predicament df dli^;;fiea^^t . 


Liliistiiioii /* — “ the diamonds pmddtJ 


‘yime&' 



iy.«« , . 

|«good 

es 9 b^)i 

; }us lovp n 






“iilSicondu- 

^ in*Ui^ i^jSTalteynative* 
aa f^^ofnac^ious* 
" ^A^rtoT*|^ ^ng& thaj] 

la M. 

In this, 


Qust t do in oro^ to 


Nq^ and N^. 3, >t . . 

^pi an «ye (un clm4"a;in) between 3 and 
id^r^en No. 4 and No. 3. 

^ ^^^niwaprless, according to tjhe^ tainpetapaei*^^^ 
a^Mo^ce of!^raptar of tha party, between No. 6^^, 

^jn^ment^s interval lietweon No. 6 and No- 7.** ^ ^ 

have pot becfn aufficientHy in the haljit qf splitting j^f**"**^"* 



philosophical meritaof this supm^ry ^ 

^ ^No|B. 4vand 5, and Nos. 6 and 7) snggesl to M. B., 
f the otgOctipn ^onld in any way interfere with ^piSv^tem, that, 


nos 

^ . . . , . 

^i^^H^ons of^dntni^n, any two given points of time^ he^een winch 

xS^no int^ifat, ^have been generally held to be sofniu^neous, or, 
^in;^other wojdl^ mOtheniatically one and the same. ^ ^ 

llba fl^Ve <Sj>ndcnaed sjketch contains the general fosults of the 
autbojp^meditadions upon the metaphysics of the heart- rost of 
is oconplod by deductions from these pritpary pijlnciple^'and 
ftom his own es^ienceor.fronrjl^^ghs, Neither 
1^ yary metpodl^ly a^anged: we shall> therefore, fl^o^l^cused if we 
rather ai r^opi, a few of the passagos that^atrxKeus. Among 
‘ mjiiractic^ ot{s^fa^o^:ffi,wc fiqd the following 17^ 

' ^ tn love^ttOthb|g la more^snrprising than the fi^t movement {le 7»ye- 
fhi^r pas) and the extraordinary revolution of feeling that it occasions. 

is p^e calcul^ed to produce this than a ball room. A rapid 
Wi|]& ^ a ^)|^Mlj[-|%hted $alp^ fills the young heart with an in- 
belbr^ timidity vanishes, and by thus augmenting the 

powers, inspires it at last with the courage to fall 
X^d*OiW^er). For the sight of a lovely object is not m 
contrary , extreme loveliness discourages person*? 
baiiy;;,fhe object must be seen, if not manilt sting a pie- 
u^vl|||oast divested of its majesty. No oik Llnuks oi I til 
e.Vi^^g^queen, unless she makes the first arU iiu is Nodi i 
ipom favourable to the birth of love tli in i mixti r 
iti^md occasional ba^ls, with long int i\ iN ul < i 

Prudent mothers, who have tliugh^ ^ S i 

'act accordingly.” And we shall ‘ i n r n 

conclusions, that, in this eounti v, ^ ^ ) c s k 

Bull never heard of cry stalli/ation , r ti ni^hin lino 

hi|n a secret, which a French phih i ’ M ei 1 lb 
Prom the beginning, he set hi i ( . mst the t>inf 





He had and h^ W re^tta ^ 
last gets bf being 
them to set fii^e of wose^hl 
^ ^o quality ^is so lika^y i6 
mMhie^ as fbrce of chara^lr^ H^i 
a r^airkabl/gtav« 

mind are sometimes ^!^ea by tb)d dfieeiai 

^ Af • fi. lay^ It doD«tf as i general ^ 

may be i^(esaly'emi^oyed« protid^ _ 

^ion (dh tk^ lad/s his hetoilly comi 
}e be eten hints that dovfmri|;ht effrontery^ 
i it bleaiei bt^itielf, or^ji mistaken for foi 
Uj^ugn the author’s main object has been ttgieriHViiy to'ff 

cooing," he still contritresto bring;;iil ^ 
vam0^ lOtMn^otiiriod^ fa^ts and oj^mons. Thus vreh#e, important 
tOl^ale’iT^er^ ^ I would say that ^ wbman^ ought ndVi^'tbisimte^^ 
w^swccj^^e Madame dO Stael ^Delaunay) such as ^ not tb 
pea#(l^» l^i^ber 'death. If a fbmale undhr fifty^ determi^^'li^ti 
printing, Sfie^^ibbmits her happiness to the niost terriblo of^d^t^es* 
The immediate effect is, that if she has the good lu^ to haVe^i td^r^ 
she is siiroiiio lose him on the day of publication." The follmiid^b^s 
more sublBfy,'^ if not more truth : it'^is eharacteristiCall^jlr*' 
as the last of tl^e nine peculiarities which the authof^ thinly 
avec ^es jfeux Wkomne^*’ distinguish in the femaf^ aitrlbi^ oj^mo« 
desty» stating (sixthly) as the great tnOonvonience of din 

lityji^that^^itibessahtly proauces dissirntdation, he say$,^'^*g? 4 
&it quo les fomibias, quand hlles se font aiiteurs, atteigpent bieil 
mCnt au sublitfife, oe qui donne de la grAce k leuts moindresMt^ 
e’est que jamais elles n'osent pas ^tre franebes qu% demi*-^tre frad^l^ 
serai t pour elles comUiG sortir sans fichu. RiOh de plus fr^uebt'p^r 
uii homme que d’^crite absOlulYient sous la diCt^O de Son ithagitUmon^ 
ct s ins savoir ou il va."* ^ 

M. Dbylc seems familiar with our language, and manifests “il^ery 
tolerant tcflmcj towards it The few mottos hck ehiploys are t!dtOn 
from tlie Scotch novels, and at times he does not disdahl to eudXbdVun 
Fiiiohsli phrase in his text. Now and then, howetrey, a^ stril^ the 
stiangti makes rathti a whimsical appearance, ge ip in^tUbo^** H 
y ,i dinx malheurs au monde; celui dc la pas iio^^ 4^lradk4( et cdhii 
du * il((i(l blank ’ ” 

It don } nf roiiise, Ins not been left out. It is Spt&et) otblSIf^^tia 
\v( tan V II l)(lK\e ii, as tlic most terrible of cVils ; ^ and hints 
cini iw M »• ? Tin « n.edies proposed are prm^ally three. ^ ^ 

* Li u hi II tlmy become authors, so rsach ^ 

It ( i» o much (^rice to t vei y tnv lal note inm is, 

M th ' ^ n '»s more th tn h lit ivh it they ftiel ,'>-*43 Speak out 

£h ^ ' n> hi m like tipi taring in public withoikt||BOtsrieg)|im 

i ( s more c oiiii ion than for a man to suitS)Ml|^|k|ii 

1 . ki 111 in ition, without knowing wjiero ! 





_ itiye ; yo^ 
[ ilfi^Ve him 




much the 
i^tructtpns, 
._.,,^,vt^ ,.f|e,einpldy*4rtjn, sucl? an 
!|^^€5M:ti9#5i)en^*#lp4* , under thp. 
Jh^,Jiit;^ca|-;aect^ you-are, 
:]l mdifferencftjp^; 

’iho)y,it.has conaeit® 

“ to r connect the 


thS world 

- Utrte|pi]^y,^.9o^f^9dj5o^ tnioe t'. been ev^n 

(^^»gioo:jitfo V I d^perately ip loyp with ^ hen 


yon^ 
unio] 


: thpug^ts .tlipt, lyay, I abiuuldj r^Uy give ^ 
|(fa^i;|rei'ej|^hpt that ppch a proce^^g^bp^ part j 
' pxpose' xnb to be laoghod at. Ip:^^X/-^onidia^ timj^ 
seryiqe; but at the ] 

? other; ia attached tp'tbeae iHw 

.infinite regret) thatjif,;,p^i:>\^ 
np^tj^e ^iU your . turn coipesy ope 

S eriSn^^law.out the otbeij^s bi’ains.* ”^ ^ Mj 

IKili of; such a declaration.;,. The 0. ^ ^ 

^«,.j|j^^)||rp;ri?ai as well as the lover niay happ^p t^^j^ye'read the 
piay pnexpectedly feel . with re^ 

'sj(to&|!fe,pdJji|P^|pd siipplicity, po take lijra.at hi|5 3{fiq|i4?i/ 

rec<pninepded to the j^lopf , and par- 

eprouve ,que.Ja vpe d'upo b^k'jner est 

.author takes a rapid .eketeWof the various, 
rapport ft f raipppp?';^ ^!^ feita the English 
■ If {^surps us^yrith pajny apd oyftu teaihs in his eyes ; 
uSij-and Shaksp^r,ei;isvOne of his favourite 
asitidiyiduals tnust be told of tlieir fiiuh^. 
es p^p |What he saw here are amusing. Speaking 
dbipi^ltp hhbijtftfThe^My®^ — “ In England, the ricli, (Usgusttd 
ir;.hoilklSf»;(^nd^pi!eten4ing that exercise is necessary, contrive 
,pi^r the space of twelve or fifteen miles, as if man 
‘le .sole purpose of trotting about the world. The 
iCe the nervous fluid which sliould have gone to re- 

|.down and is dissipated through the legs; and 
_ jye the impertinence to talk of female delicaey, 

ll^,&f^0!k'inanner3 of Italy and Spain." In Italy it is nnite 
Italian takes care not to trudge ('.>\vn 1 , ^ ], 
hiJityi"^hd.^* W>t^ tlie women, one of your Kngli.sli : ii- , ■ 
d'jl^^ll^r^grpbhd in a week, than a Roman ljd\ in .i ' < 

P]ttJ;|ior^ ‘l^jgyer, has elsewhere spoken more lav e ^ ^ . 

justice to them and to liii! 
f' Towards the close of his work we lin 



' ^^^butpdj 




London, Aug. 1817. — I have i: 
'intimidated by the presence of b- 
^'^aitas concert. 8iie was sm - 


i: 

'UJ 


‘eu< 1 

l’ ,I •v' 

ny, I--, 

.ir M,i; 

hi tijK.j,' 


. n'l- . ■ > * 

hcf"i. -:o 

UfAv't of," 




£ 

sach lovcfy W "iilWj 

that I irivoluiftailly 
to admiro and l;ho& 
to me before) even Jn mf 4eat tta^ ^ 
as some of o^it feir rea^m jaiay 4a!ve 
no objection to ie thqs ’'tetnind^^tf 
His censures are 

« one of our liberal B0y^vf^i8,pa(fd by ^ 

—and (a still more cgmpreh&^v# ^sKarge) 

mg ns, whom he rea^and ^ote^, b^i^htili^ 

^finance of univetsal eant, that it hisnoti^ 
twins tpferentes) to write a lively page in 
than Kentticty ! Ghost of the Ghost of Gtimnf CTlteif 
doubly dead if $uch an ibipotation doth hot hniSd 
-4^bleipatentee for gedtun6 Petal* ^Kttdarics 


hoavebiy) 
ral^ting th)^ 
p|W%a||bene)d 

.smd^ 

large) even 


spirit^^om whose Tips not^ilk and water, but 

pcriodfoally flowe*^we call upon you to come forward abd 

our personal feelings overwhelm us, and we musf drdp the^ ^n^ject. 

Front the fd)^oA>g extracts it has beeft seen that ther^"^ is^ good 
d<^l of ihar*ritr&j .both of style and dpihion» in this prOi&ctioni put 
in juMic^ to tbd author we must state, that tpere are humerous red^m- 
ing c^cdlencieSy^and that our geheral impression, when We ddse^^o 
fibok, Was drf(&''of considerable respect for his talents,* miifgled, hbW-' 
ever, with sUtpHse and regret at seeing them so provdkingly oodupied. 
His thoughts upon fbmale education, to which he has devbted thr&lir 
four long chapters, are liberal and wise ; his sketches of society in 1^0 
countries he yisited (excepting England, Which he manifestly does tl0t 
compiehend) arO spirited and original ; and throughout,'^aimdst ^iCbis 
waywardness ot speculation, our inclination to smile has been^incesOab^dy 
cheHied by some new and delicate observation, delicatdy'' exmra^d ; 
or by some burst 6f vigour, which proved tO uS that the Writer nad be^u( 
ti ]f}mg With hb powers ^nd acquirements* The folloiring, fbr 
(and almost eveiy page would supply others quit^^aS gUOd) is wOttl^' 
of ftociiefoucault ; —We must give it in his own wordS-^'* DeSregarda : 
e’est la grande arme de la coquetterie vertuensfe. Oh pent tout dfro 
a\oc un legal d, et cependant on pent toujours nier Uii regard, cai^ Uttc 
}<ut fnis ittc tepeU tevtuellement,**^ We give another in a di0erent style, ^ 
“ N ai-]c pas vu des femmes de la Cour de Saint souteoh qUO 

Napohou avail un caiactdre sec et prOsaique? Le gi’ahd hc^i$hae$b 
coinine laigk, plus il s*eleve, moms il est visible, OtUsstc pU^ ifi 
nandun pai la solitude di /’awe/'f This is rtot the^bhljr occasion upon 
which the author has ventiucd upon a compliment tO%l» old'^h^t^. 
His full II ind courage do him honoiu, for he is not blind td^ N^^- 
I < i •. I iiul he knows the hazard, at the present day, of ndtea*^ 

1 ' j juatness. 


I j 


t\ir 

U i* ipc 
) ^ 
h\i 

Un 1 n ? Il 

h»^ t 1 I i 


- 1 hi It n^T« it weapon of virtuous coquettes*— can Say 
^ in< 1 V t oju cm always deny the moaning oC a for 

I oi 1 V 1 uh ’ 

H K Ml 11 lit s that triqucnted the Court of SkCIou^nsist thf^ 
» I It w s li iiid unj ot heal J' A glVSt |s hk^ tie 
til It (i m’ ’ and, in the etid, ho w pq " 
tui ic ad L 1 u I mw* K j Ik limK hiiDbClJ,^ 




I’M] 
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ijbiM the va]^ 


AtMng 
^gim 
cdtunf 
ftethij 
of 


iving 



ort^ltidT^tolld^otcs, til 
fete ef Ra, vdiose 
Je^oxui^,’ e^rriild her off to a 
, aa h^^Aticipated^she 
** It h^pp^ed dtice to 
ifery lwtme&8 a very 
ueaeqUainted with the 
the woods that 
4t vreet on there, 
tractf I perceived 


^witK^Aatty^oT , 

b piflsyi^ the itefogli 

^ ^ 'iight iW? fe# wrtd atod dc _ , 

t^j^the rains ''chateau, a^hic^ I ent^ed." To itiy 

“ it waainhhhlt^i^^^ 1 feund within it a nobl^an of the 
/^tiiras^t(|iiei^oh of in iiiauepic$ohtf''fl^<irahhe; about sik 
td fot||^yea¥h oflf^. ^Uffly htrpPied flSfe ^ith a couple 
^My^wifeting^ofiicer aud I ahnttte^bun^lVlid there 
a few days we disCov'eifed that thiti man had a fenj^le in 
his mfe^yi whom we laughmgly called Gamillk We ware from 
sifebecting the horrid truth. & about six weeks she dlcd^ t felt an 
im^lse of ri^ancholy curiosity to see h^i in her cbffin/ % gaVb a gra-< 
tuj^t^to the esonk that had charge^f her remaina; ahdtOWhrds midnight, 
UQ^ the {^etext of aprinlUmg holy water,, he ]ntro4^^t(9^ m<^>inl»the 
chml,t^epe^ahe }m* I found there one of those ^eres 

w)|l|wContihi|i$he^tif^ the bosom of deaths SheuaSItlaii^e aqul^ 

iUde hose^ wholbcoptdur, so expressive at ohceof elevatiOh. and tender- 
ness^ I peva: ein f^^et$^l quitted th^oumful spot, l^l^e years alter, 
hmolf witjt-^ dfi^^mOnt r^mlnt that escorted the £niperor 

wfqi crowned King of Italy, 1 contrived* to barn the 

who||* was told that ^he jealous hhsband, Gouni i* * had 

fpmp athM^bj^d to his wife’s bed an English watch, the property of a 
yo^g inan|(^l^ be htde town in which feey resided^ On that very day, 
ci^ied her^ffto tboruined chateau, mfee midie^of the woods of 
Netto deUa Ptet^a, be uttered not jaft^aUec In answer to 
all im OUtteati^h^Pi^y' a^ silently shewed the English watch, 
whji^ he ^out his P^son. He thus passed nearly three 

yes^m with h^r^i Ail^gthshe died of a broken heart, in the flower oi 
hf^ j^c The hbsband an attempt to stab the owner of the w atch 
£"im|iaed hiitir^t^^fied ^ Genoa-^^brew himself on board a ship, and has 
^Bcvar wee been d o£^’ 

^WuK^tmtedbdown two 6v three other romantic situations lor in- 
sertfe^t^^^^ W0'<ar0 reminded that we cannot afford, like our more sus- 
' * * ~ ^ghbililllU to dwell for ever upon this fascinating subiect 

— - — — 

I her, (Purg C into v she disclaim to coinpl iin of Ik r It is 

ept in t^ Hiost corert lei ins M Be^lc is justilud la jaoiiou i hit 



^ |>ec«g^l^ touching — 


quando tu sai o retoiu itu al inoudo 
"i • * • * 

Bicardati di inc, ebe son 1 1 Pm 
^ f . ^ ^onamifi^, disfeccnii Mirciniii'i 
^Isi colui, chc luanncll'ita pn i 

m’ avea con 1 1 o i gi iiiia i 
WMbea you ndam to the woild, k aicitila > rr 
ai^mnUlfS, sadtlnstit in the M uslus llv. noai 
rtag, 


Select Soeietjf /lifws 


Vfe would, 9^]pur^pw„, 
He has thal ft 

noadeveaBjt," 
desire to financijps^p ^ 
ters of literature and 
ceeded. WM avcb 
of tbeir exerciso ; pr, 



iW 


uFreittdt^) 
'i^WW^r 


,4{dilOvad«l|e 

.rt^d^tor 


him to try bia 

species of CQxnposi4pa|‘^8<^bj%, fm ^ _ 
and vigour iwl df|sdrl|^tiofi« is^ 

with the maiieri^ls pre$^nt wo|k i 

himself^ attdputbko^^ofttbe-wpyolpl;,^^o^^y^#,l^ 
persooages^ % axiatni^mtu 

afrcctmgmq|d|nt9 end situatipiiSy we pledge ou^m 
are mqt yet fin &r gpp^e m cant not to relwh hie 
in sflje of all the wealtht^l tb® b^hopa* we sheM,re<^ l^pr approJi^a. 



e^l.B;,W%(JCIErY;,OK^ A, WJ^EK AT WORTWIJtfl. 

IS^^a-^rrSBMa Sti^ Monday , — >Set off from my tea-shop in Tooley- 
etreet, in Newmao’s patent safety-coach, jft)r Worthing, Slept ill over 
the^^t whheji^ Stopt at Elephans arid Cattle. >'Drewii|> ch^ by 
jowl tHth “lioih Turpentine, who was outside the Brighton Comet 
Asked me why t Went to Worthing: told him how select the*' society 
was. Tom^grinued, and bettei^me a botUe that I should be at Brigh- 
ton hel|hral^eiven days were over my hlead. Botigh^f« three peare at 
Dorkh^ : offered one to gentleman in front, which He declined, and 
took a of sandwiches from hie pocket : never oflbvtd me one, 

which I tboughil rude. Arrived at Worthing at half-pa$t fbur. '^Head 
diszy with the rattling of coach-stepe,t( Stey&e Hotel { order^ d veal 
cutlet at five, and Walked out to vie# the ocean. Nevier saw it before, 
and^^ueven menrw disappointed. Expected waves mountailhs high, 
shrieking^ mariners, sWamped Ipng-boat, “ and |ill that sort of thing.*’ 
Smooth as West-lndia docks. Walked up to Wicks*s warm badbs, upon 
the Pebblesy^natives called it the Shingle.* Picked up a stone with a 
liole th sough ity and put it in my pocket for Jack, Opened window of 
coffee-room to get health enough for my money. Blay-bill — ** Cure for 
the Heal t-ache” — performance to begin at seven** Looked at mf watcb„ 
and wondered to find it only six. Took a stroll ‘'five tnn^^Up and 
down Anne-sireet to pass the time. Saw two ipdies alight from a 
coach that had no legs Asked the driver (I should sajr the dragger) 
wh It It meant ? Told me it was a fly. Looked more like a tortoise, 

J ill manager played Young Rapid. Man next to me said bispame 
was Quinbus Flestrin — an odd name; probkbly German. Duke of 
r i^Iv v\at( i in stage box , ncvei noticed me i probably owing to trel- 
j 111 Vinmg in Frank Oatland , — plays nothing but Mercury 
ai i ’ ne What cm Elliston mean t ^ . 

^ Pi nvns foi bi'^akfast like shrimps better. Looked 

til ‘ t( Irv ( |)( H ithnig machines marked “ for gentlemen only.’’ 

^ ^ nn ig ,1 odet-iooui wo nan riding on dolphin’s back, without 

i 1 ’ \ md hlack-hoiidcd man floundering and btowing 

1 tun 1 } tl hr Xskid waitei if that was a piOtUre of% 



d Wtyi^Mng. 





^Im'^ont o^t 


^U^eft'onl 
'Swi i^*f‘ '' 


D^dVvi 


Ijllj^ke^ A r“ — aoc-z?- ’ii.ij.fc.* r^^i. f-. fc^»5a 


wntsiles 



a tepKin^j 

1 x 15 x ^11 
F^rused a pa] 


laiilca 
Sfet l|r diaSsiety. 
down 

BarfoflEfderbUry; 

tinoijight we Bbould 
"counted seven 
rl»es»^^d nineteen 
' on ^6ide table; 
it down aolUy, and 
when it 


to WidO^of ajtoptyned waiter: laiq 

ii /or tW , .. 

Jwqd dpoh f^ied 8ofee,-^<afl^d'toOiii^cb 6f ^e 
♦kA ihopteeper named eftlier 

reasons told 


to sat 1 


t% 


that 

rary 


QOvld7&iPl%iU b^t thought it best _ ^ , ^ ^ 

.mj^e^evenmg vdiill and cold : wl In pink played’*^ Wis! V'^J^pddin,” 
we fiM were. * ^ " 

a nurse-iilifid, under c6f&A-tbHtti wnidow, say 
^toe qptning in. Despatched breakfdst’id tiiste, fetoing I 

^oum lalje. fiap down to the beach. Stoi - 

ip Jack’s History of England.^ 

|waa-a|flQ^aanger, 
tdpod Jold d|o 


to tM~ 
J 



lOtermck as a^ d( 


fetoing 

im tiport alargeiflat 

„ . Wld^|hftVe 

a wave rose above my shoes. Domor^ Dragons- 
'bnind, for sea-wafift never ghve'cbld couM not 

t Myself 
sneaked 
^nd went 


le baind, for sea-wafift i 

,WftA,nSf; 


BtiQetmg, A^ked libfar 
iflersTomb. Almost br<J 
^ getting into t machine. Heart failed 
swallowed a mouthfull of ^arm Wi 


Hired a dohkey-chnia^, ’Siud went to 
MjlWji^a TotribJt JJo ^Elngs, Therq are three ShUlSr’s ton^bs m 
cbvifph^yard, Southwark- ' Dined upon "'vekl-pie* 
Darn^^f^llow came^to the ^rodm to look at a^m^p of the county. 
Told him it was a H^euay ; to wliith he answered Very pulled the 
bclh and walked oat of thp room. Wondered when 1 sl^ould be one 
of th<f select society ^5 to myself “ Phoo 1 he is* only; a ba- 


ronet I” Telescope again : wSt a longing loojc towards Brighton • 
Weather Jiazy* saw nSSming but nothing. Play — ” Honey Moon.’* Miss 
Ekmce^^yana, for that night only, from BnghUjn. Too lady-hkc , 
lookedr,^ove her husmess, like Tom Treacle my dandy shopman. 
^ Wal^eit^r stood half an hour to sec a lighter discli 

gyOO^^Itot^todle^nght; smacked my lips and felt as if I had been 
, eati^lp^ ^ Went tabed,^^and dreamt of Miss Dante. 

Tmridaxf, — Swor^ an^oath that I uould go into the sea, and got 
into a machine to avoid being indicted for perjury, lltgan to undress, 
and in on 6 mittnte machine begin to movt , wondned wlitie T 

out wr 


it at least half a mile Was upon the pom 
^ pj^mhen the driver tinned about, Sf >o(l ti 
ijie brink*,a**d at last jumped in : just time enoivh u ‘ 
my ffllw iylSLjjy lpat the steps, and lost i ribbed cm n 

quite in^^a^^W, aqd went home m high s])ni» > lo 
Elbow pai^uU Dittle* finger asleep. Donkt ^ 











to reckon 

^-to‘trat,ri»te4dt^^|U^;; 
w^tet:' *1 


^VoK?. 
'man 
waken* 
M qiiiiPttlirougtii 
piece «id CepeJ- 
" peittin^no' such 
■oipi/thfr-fel^eK 
ihin^ti^tny^c^ 


iitwo fretirschoola. 


^there, 

Hiappened to 

' a^' dai^4f q^lity^; cbujd- ^iyie )y$is \tliap 

[liich li^^aid^^lTljanktye*^* :Sel6Ct iaQ0^ty duit 


:^o#i 

N^r;;ip n||(ch ft^:i'aid;’'*|'Tl)a^k:?ye*^* ; 'Sq\e<ii mm^^ 
Sfl^^^kaJ!l^’<C^4TttQt'’fece%o krt0>vfegf''4).at t^®ard-gr 
a^ far at 

Aided %;^at Crookkk«t^^ amusfed tnyself with 
Brok^-pff a fine htaiicik' laden witl?fitiit, .which J|i]l blf^ 
of thi^lchu >iidhd iWp •fields to get at it WJicit I ^yed, 

found^t I ha5jiifft;^my crooked aiJdk o» the: othet Side; back 

to fotpllHrs ■ Affcet^^eat difficqlty got hold of the brerhch- yer 

freshing to have ildmething to do. Bore home my pyizt: ?|fi 
atid gaVe it to a ehild at the corner of South-street* talked upo] 

: beac^V threw^a la?] ‘ ' 

stones 
began - 

it would ^v^ing pretty to Uke the last,, :^v ^ 

' AfoW45g^.i^l||pbhttted Newman’s patent safety. Nbyer.’shtJhlippy as 
when li.^!^aiii 'grossed it^ front wheel. Seriously ill at 
hettw,a«"^,ap|5^iched wJlli||e|pme i40ndon air. : ; jSnifi^ tha"^1lfc of 
. Peri^ndsey peculiaiWSsfaction, and reached 
r in timd{tu despatch die following letter to Toin Turpejadhe^' ’ Dear 
'Tom,-^Nd^ni&^e weeks at ^orthin^ l Select society is all very Vrell 
for select ;p^ple.f^^r*s to {^mmandi l£it Cannister/' 



:. ' , f ■>;' ' ? . 'f;* ■ . ’ . 

Kdyr TO SUE. THE DEVIL. 


« Were f fe ilngli 
, h^tild^r fo 


te »1^r» a$ oOce 1 wa8> and bad but this fish i 
^ cy, b;^t would give a piece of silver.” — Tempest. 

’• ’ v'^' sights, . J,- 

' ^/;t .f:^iid;bf a dispdntion far too curious ; ' 

;, III En^and any monster can. 

As Shakspebt^^ tells us, ‘^makc a man;” 

For of his money Johnny ^s not penurious. 

. In bott)e*cbnjurors he much deli;i;hts, 
JcHncrf.oflncompatibilitics, 

, <^7 workers of impossibilities — 

He^s thus the dupe of cv^ry iofwro?i/, 

An^fiufOp^rt general cavalier pay ant ; 
,^Aiia’fcihttT^,J|;he reason, one may sec quite fb.trly, 
Ail Europl'1;rle't him very cavalierly. 


'n6t H 




Up totNpi^esenth^r ^ , 

The Devil sttU holds^ it tfecms,, hU poWw *. 

Por^ Aoon as it was known thtod^ltout the tovi^p 
That m the fair ^ 

The prince of air ^ 

Meant to exhibit like Pohto^ ^ 

Each Ootirttry lassie and each rustio^clowo* 
E^er to view the hornM raonstroeuyi^ 

(In jj^gland thtre^a no Sm Sentlo 
To baulk a reasonable ounositv^) ^ 

Pit, boxes, gaUeriea well crammM, ^ ' j, 

And close as figs, or pickled herringi* jamm'd, 

^ Waited " to see wnat tlioy should see " 


The curtain rose, and big with ex|)ectattdit| , 
These genuine samples of the British natfOn* 
Half pleased, half frighted, ^ 

-And with tSlu very delighted# 

Stared at the showr^lp, who, tli^y^oughti 
The DcmI in a bag had brpu^V 
Ladies and gentlemcft/’ quoth nCp 
This most surprising purse you see I K 
Pray search it well. 

Look in It circfully, ^ 

What It contains— for ihat^s the mystci^y 
So said, he Hung the purse upon the table — 
With much coni motion, ^ 

And looks bespeaking deep einotion » ' 

Ldch awed spectator in ms turn, 

Touching the purse as if^would bufn^ 
Peep'd in it, thinking to descry ^ 

His most infernal majesty, « 

With all his court and grim coxnpanionaVbli 

But no such thing — With looksi qUtietdanh^ 
As expectation sank, r 

Each disappointed clown ^ 

The purse put dowiop ^ 

\ud 19 he pass’d it on, with tpucK cphti^mpt, he 
Cried, “ Zounda, ’ti$ empty 
Well, gentlemen and ladies, thenr^phed 
1 he srhowman, as he glanced froiinsidie to side, ^ 
And bowM to all with lookshnofe^afch that! ivil, 
“ r\L done my task ^ ^ 

Poi ki me ask, » ‘ 

\\ Iicn ill )ouT purse yOii» cast, jtui eye ^ 

Viul nolliin^ ill It*, iiie8he#|8py«H^ 

Is’t not ihc nt\iP” ^ f 
^ T Z * 



- \ j 








'art*. 



j* COKU 

^ Imtcl' froul'MJ 

vt J 

^ 1 roiilid thefl 

^ 6rHere1il%^&A^'6ii^H hI^^ a,.Ai6r^ sombre orlifetess 

tfie grandliiriiiSd beauty^^f^tlfrf^fbmierdAy^ than St, 

^ atreet now n^»ee6i 6t St* Jaijflejh^s^street hof pe^ two inotfti!#||^ 

>ft^* 3n^i*»the%4ry aiif^bifeathed buatiife* ^pleasure, cx^ 

to $t9t o^qlci^lt Wbit an emporium df dissipation fashion ! wnat 
^atrfn^ofo^ui^i^f^hat ci'cmdatif hors^ Wliarphalanxesand fpes 

o|I^bgai^ \ bnaa on the pavement (a tBoqaai^ times 

f^S^t%tLn Deliue^ii of the insects m the sunny fields at nbop)— 

...... 1 ^ ^ 1 - ly faces from car^e 

^ Ibmtner Past at a oST 

riflf over a flaming speech 

^roob^¥, and H ^ beating up voters for the H6ii^ amo 

^ nduntt^ gentlemen Cgentihhorrimes ^ p/dvmcej at Bopdlo’s/^Tw^ue 
^Vivifentte is n'^more magazm de heis et de sovhers comp^?fe4jM[^'"jSt. 
^9amOS^a«street^^ahd the Boulevards^ delightful as they are, are j® la^^e, 

' Wo'tambiingi and too much thronged with damille, ever to ©per this 



with 5a handsome vestibule — un Sinsse d la pmte — a lofty saloob jai 


danm on the street with a bow^indow, Ifrom which* lour^ei's exe^we 
^ their spi^oglassns on passers w'itb great comfort and ease/' Ifhe wjns 
hung with ms^on rollers rarely unrolledi an immense tabl^ coyered 
with joumyib^^'ehiBpapers, blue Edtnbourg Reviews, dourt^guides, 
peevAgth, inkstands, and wax ^tapers. Noblemen and mernbers of 
pariiamOn^ with boots horseWbips, are lolling over' the chaos of 
periodical iSterature; and^young dandies, who have just escaped the 
^olac3t-ba]l, ^are yawning in the window — making bets on the'numeli^l 
amount of the Ministers* majority, or the favourite horse at Newmarket 
«*-^and scanning with languid nonchalance the passengers, who look tip at 
this castle Of indolence without being privileged to enter its saCred 
precincts. In m adjoinin^oom a bilhard-table helps to kill the hobrs 
«wr some Stilf-CTavatted dandies till dressing-time ; and upstairs are 
card-rooms, with glittenng chandeliers, where peers and squires often 
contrive to lose rental at a sitting at short whist : all wiiihings 

end losings being If^nsacted in the elegant ivory currency of the club, 
till die peri6dic«Jr^f^^'i^-(% brings a heavy account, often to be pro- 
vided W a tnoiftgage on an Irish estate, or an annuity at 1.5 ])cr 

cent. Jew broker. Just now there is quite a manie pour les cluhs 

for there Is always some predominant rage here, even more 
than in Par{s.-**Every party, and even every little junta in politics have 
their head-nquaftbrs at one of these establishments. B— ks’s, you 
icnow/lsthe of the Opposition. 1 o sit and > ot( issidu- 

benches, to attend summonses to divisions n the 

%[duselj£ld^ toundliy my Lord D , “ the wluppoi m of tl e Jia 

4r n&cJdirf wi| entitles hia^M^ edU t the mtci c st of thf ‘ pai t ^ 
SS^eptraty jlr^reat bQ(r^(!fij|n-’<^esc are the only qinhfic non 1 






it^SI 

ihog &shi<uiS-'i;itbemj 
advantage 
[^uvke and ^ 


k '"^3 

’mf 


sHr0* 
eiltwiHXlelf 


tors arj. Toloi^e 9^B4fel? DodM 

p w luAoldH^/qnglbi to^cfew tj> ^d|in<«eif 

‘- ■ "nird Jj— — I apd, abuse 


6ugh at B-p — }}e in at a , 


^jQ-r-t^Wd 

4^. 



L 'ib abjure PMliai^ntary to%i , . , 

^ ^ ^D^rxieane Besides tKescvtnere x& the jr^. 

"'foii^lanterai and country gentlemen (where the Didte of — n WflSIj 

^oerlinoniously blackballed C rej^ti} the other ^afjhrrthere la a. Lawf 
chriet^ned after the great Chancellor Verqlam, 4tad 
L. a. :I i...t.*_t. :._ eyeiy thing whl^ 

Ciub^the Unii^ 

^ ^ , beanxeopnts 

sden thf Vatican and can talk about Pompeii and Parmi^ianp.|eeatt, 
and where^nd one is eligible until he ci^tf produce undoubted ieathVM^lhda 
of his haying legist 170 leagues from St Paul^* In 

man can hoW show' his face in London society unless he beldim^^ 
sotpe one or mpre of these Juntas, which have well nigh ruined^ by 
their competition^ all tlie caj^s and reUaurateurs of Lpudon^ and which 
^present so powerful a counter-attre(^pn to tliojoys pf home and a 
domestic hfe^side, that they are eve)^ day making rake^ and rou^n of 
the jolis gorfp?/^, young and old, of the capitah ; 

H6las / on my return from— ^Park, these rendezvouS^f al|d disai* 

pation were just any thing but what | have described them « not 4 dandy 

at W — " * ■ 8 ; not a radic^ at B ^ks’s ; the^veca^S ^^te Onlhn^^cnut 

(pf which mo/e tout-d-theure ) ; B-- — s was ipU of paint and btickh^Prs ! 
al the Travellers (at which we foreigners are most politely tCN^edand 
^dniitted) t fo^nd a solitary old Lord spelling the Covrior^^txHfwo mem- 
bers of the corps diplomatique waiting in town to attend ^i^ fbneral 
o^Vlie feu pauvre Londonderri. The cooks were m v^u^nQOo, .like every 
body else, and my cotekttes cL la Tarlare pvejfe bak^ to a dopl by a 
cuuimite en sous ordies. At Paris you can forjn no mea pf 
desert which London, at least habitable Londdb^v presents iafte^ month 
of August. We have no such marked diyisipp 0?^lhe season few 
noblesse go to vegetate for four months in a ihsmal chdtfaUf/^ few 
ti avel in Italy — more proceed attx eaw^-^and sea^b^bg at I9avre and 
T)i( pi)e ia now growing a little into Gabion: but jiajf pf our mmde 
still live dll the year in the Fauxbourgs St. (jletVpMnd ^tv^onoi;^. - 
Country-seats, country -pleasures, $e4-b^thbg» asi9|^s, and pa^tr^gOr | 
shooting, dr.nn liondon deplorably; but have little^^ct It , 

IS tiUv', /(! ChambiL closes, V Institute la 
of Pans, have a few weeks of telochcihVif^TBiigQttmdi^^ 
tlio Opera is always well ficquented, artd^society/jjo^;we’'*i^^^^^ , 
absoo ly wanting. You may conceive^, sOUtU^ b f capital 
w n action^ for me. Tvno days suiUc^ ffi^d to some 

‘ < .).t(s^ md despatch a iouner I then p^^ed 

I lu I put inystll intv the — ^ ojsuIJ which ]^es 


I ^ 




df 

MtW, 

mp^4W 






w* 

t)f ‘Its 


In the&ail,^^^ V^Mhii^ 
’ iWcSet^ full of ag^^i^iil^^k^^e ckij^h^fh « Curato going tojbe^or- 

, daui64 by the BidiOj^ati^B -n* danjlsel jost arrived by thft 

' st0|un-pa,(Jcet fjrom 1fotk, and— ^ brace 6 f pointers. Fourty 
botirs carried u$ IdO EhgUah inile»* No wonder tout le monde 
by the maih * A laky^ loit^ing stage-^ach, with siat peitsons inside^ and 
a ddWiS^efn Fr^ce, ful^of smoke and cunailk, high and low, sometimes 
afibr^li singular, aaeorttnent and display of characters and manners ; 

l^gland is the mo^t silent and incommunicati^ of vti • 
|gT|Kinei» of night, rapidity of the motion, the dj®wW^ 
j pf ^tery passenger as to the looks and character of his cobted 
Lnight-capp 4 d neighbours, wrap every one up in a selfish attei^m 
bis legs, and odier appurtenances. > 

inn by the *rok<|-side my friend’s groom met me^whh*^ 
ci^s b^gy, in which we ariived in an hour at the village ^of Sir^ 
^jiea^ ^Cluster of thatched cottages, barns, and farm^houses^^rming a 
^ ^i^la]^C[gne little street, at the efid of which stands the lodge* and 

the part of S . ^he village-church, with an antiquated 

Iqwj^ half overgrown with ivy, stands just within the paling of the 

g lrk, n^r the^en^fance. The parsonage-house, one of the most com^ 
r^ble and picturesque residences imaginable, something betweeHn 
cottage and a chdteau^ is situated with its front towards the village, en^ 
'closed in walls and gates, while its back-front opens on a beautiful lawn, 
^ly separated from the park and woods by a green sunk fence. 
B~ would^^rhaps, find the parson somewhat too near a neighbour ; 
but the worthy Vector, you must know, is his younger brother, and the 
living a part of the family estate, and for many generations a regular 
of a steadily-disposed yohngcr son of the Squire for the 
, ifni^ Wng.^Thts'is often the case with the benefices in England* — 
IlL wide sweeping gravel road winds for half a mile through fine 
;;pantal>ons to the mansion. The dew was yet upon the grass, and 
i^e haves were &ij|king^ about and scudding into a paled preserve, as we 
^approached^ The house, a fine old turreted chdteau of the time of 
dames L stands 00 a slight eminence sloping gently down to the kittle 

f i^er NI which wkterb the bottom of the park. Mr. B and his amia- 

le family received me^nfost hospitably. My host I found fou pour h 
posskai^g some of the finest manors and best-stocked pre- 
sevyes m^'.the county^ A chasseur in the month of August is rather an 
unlrnpjpy^mmaji^^lhboptesen occupation on earth, and only saved 
' ‘Hute e^us hy the fidgets and anxieties respecting the aniusc- 
:b0 nextp^month. Will the harvest be well off tlie ground ? 
young hird^? Are they strong and foiward on ihc 
turnips and after-grass? Will tlicn* be covei 
^ lie m ? la the ground sufficiently softened for 
Islh^dogS in good condition— the puppies well 
^KplkKekpkraf grooms, are all kept 111 pfij;ftuai 
rksbeftwre^^inconwibutingthoir vai ious a^sistanet topi ] 1 
i| 6 ^ 8 e^tembci . You may conceive the J i* 

" iVeterate^^l||porttgp:ien onjoved at my exj^cn^e, on i 

[iniie lid hontainc s li^aut ud « 

ortbe^motlllSftpnrmag in oidu to mvl Ik \o 


ftojp 







, mf va*' traktaiit' d^^l’aittiji < ;, 

/ ^^-Attiraikj^e'e^si^lellQ’cM^ sea^, 

^ 'Detdurd^^ dai^^r^.^iiv'^ath^i aa lamiile : '/■ /• 7^ 

,iEt ^cluisscui: icrmt, q^e son enW'lSfwi^^isa 

/^£3ta<,|n|:d)i,ad,teu» pfctid sa v6I^!f;<ai'*rit^' . "•’ 
i-i dea-yeuS'|i^^ 

The yQ^^^,ladi^SWweVerV aU jome^y.qif^y.m 
a^d qp«i|ti0^qtiji;g; tbe ^lijirid:, , . ^ 

Gojj^ atockqd. wltli author|^pf the ^0,^t 

.^re not pbundaht. The ppW8pa]^.$;a ^anad t^i 
an<l^]ft|e edllecii^ ef W^iU^r; Scptt^^ a&lbirahle^irpT/w^^ 

‘ cee;^:^tb^ ihan The Antiquary.^" A jride hrfore amn„. 
ing-pa^ty on ihe laii? (a fSne piece of watW joiniiig ^be yiver at 
of the park)*^^;^ feawaat billi|gitdsiii^a di^ive |n /!tlie^]bproqc^ 

Bw— ^ an^ the? young ladies tg — the next ma.rket*tb??n>‘^ 
and do orjands |br the household^, aq^jllrt with some efegant^j^hj 


imsaarsi d la mori in country"^wn quarW'rsi';ahd to whoH^f^ 

aspect' of open. ^ w^tli ipj Tair contents, v^iaS like S 

mfh, to a traveliei' in the desert — such were our ev0ry-day 

[ away the sultry month of August. Tln^ Voung Ir"* ^ ^ 


ac<»3n^p]iahed horsewomen ^ and when by accident two hors^^otti 'hf 
the Jtcore in the stable could be found at leisure frd^ thidir ordflShr^^ 
exercise, of being scampered over the qountry after po^j^lir^ 
settep puppies, orders to gamekeepers, and notice^. 
tlieir^young mistresses were presently accoutred in dieir^^aCeful'H 
habits, and delighted to enjoy rare independence , and relea§«|\\fn 
^tnaterna) smiveillume on the backs of their curveting 
coursers, vj Nothing can be more Ip vely than a ^land^tne 
on her favouffte steed^uot a little shuffling palfrey,' suc^:^^ 8 
abbesses and holy listers used to anible upon i7,y a trqti 
fair Amazons disdain anything beneath the 
high-bred hunter, whose docility is accompfuied wftb 
high birth and gopd breeding — who holds his, he^||^bte ^ 
steps the more proudly for the fair and oriivifental nbrd^;^ 
him off to such advantage, and takes a pride in subniittiq^"' 
and his fleetness to the lily hand which controls tli^ with 
ness. Though the county of L-- — ? possesses aboht, a&^l 
ivs(|ue as the Vqmrtmcnt du paj? de ypt bur rid^ i 

{inu s very pleasant. Conversation la peye^^ 
lioiseback — the animation of the lUd^pn, Bie^^^lihg Of ihil 
and superiority that accompanies iW if ^ 

())‘iee(s, tlie taeility of observing and bxplpriM.^wr ^ 
niU eve ry one in good humour with 
Somrtime.s vve used to pay visits 'to' 

K . 1 .; .,,,. 1 ,.... „ Uw '|jh<5'’'yd 
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b ; Ihoiigli tins was rather a cort^e ji 
namma. Sometimes the young ladiej^ 




Ills and eoltagers to talk to favourite pjid^ja 
d to young farmers; anfl not 
I ,]\ovv eom}Ki,-sionating altciuioiis 'to^Jlie 
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4wpUy»’it«elf IfsttJaiRj. 

.SwiK^ia a'«p{efi4id>«>«^‘ 
Sr.M'^''*':.*'' .W.««^«>*^g^e.tQ-,8ee »Ralc!Wid 

f^?^yj-*|y5iS^.^*4e ey^ *^(lj|^di»ti|i(:ti0p iuiule<l|^;««lntdi |^l^re, 
expjomg.^e 8<tencaof,yjllage.^jjfifen«ig,,aR4,pew^H^^ cotiMiltig/ttnd 

humble peasant, ifhe beneVdence of 
in Jts- object :. cbarity ’is 

he^rt, ja Udc^paoied by petiBonai cbhttola- 
000 kje^ Ubye by sympa^y jbr auSeringa'actually witnessed^ . 

A pJlilibdM^«na«t «>Avvtt%lA 1^1 ' .P 


iiH ■'* 'W ' oon ramble among the green lanea^or 

the river, we forgot ho»r; time passed;’ 

■ f ivatclies, were obliged to rekrou^rs cheMn af 

!r ‘o reach home iq time to dress for some tiresome 

"*”^1,^!'^^““-’”®*’® than opc^ayenison-feast of some neighbourioK 

^I'^JH^ce Shallows of the county hssembled 
^ S^ot sumipcr atlerDQoiia^ Some rosy 

■ V 5 ^^j^b**fw?^l?Jda<?ffir 4 „iMronet,. of approved skill .-'and miperience in 

"'hh the enormous carVing‘-knife' and fe* 
***'^^4 VP and erect posture, . plunges tlic poin^ 
:f llfamp and juicy thigh. Witli what watering lips and glis- 

V‘ observed and expected by the knowing 
" icAattlillvn is brought forth rosy and 

delicately, laid on tire ready steam-heated metal plate, 

’ aPIjlause breaks forth!— what a series of pro^nd 

judgments foeniSucceed 1 what encomiums on the 
''rJ® T tenderness of the meat— the fine feeding— the* 

4 'b^r n roasting, the beauty of the carving 1 

W4,®?J,foau nijghthaye learnt discrimination from the fine 
The health of the donor is pledge, I in 
'^^jhPprs nr Madeira i atm* as the charms of the haunch bemn to cloy- 
: S''T Vlpre irresistible. The champagne CffritJ/c 

®*!4<?P?rhfo»~“the hock in green glasses conveys a plea- 
to e\ 5 pry sense, whjcb, however, is entirely lost on 

Ote^HteCtor (cure), who announces with audible voice that he is “ con- 


wun ^uamie voice that he is “ con- 
’ t^ejmrt. Then, when grace has been buazcd in >,oHo 

ecclesiastic, ivhat a <;lmnge of attraction appears ! what a 
whole horn ) r * 
pyramids, of peaches I w 


,, r , piles of grapes, green and 

P?Wv j ^ P^^^hesI whatigilifices of nectarines ! — The 
*9 hardly sufficient, to bear tliese 
kitcheii-garden; till the stately butler nuts 


k 1 ' stately butler puts 

the triumphant piiie-apijle in the 
table. The .scnci/iaud, tlio 


come in for criticisms and compJi- 
V ® *>a,l digestion, pcrchancc, gro« s 

•Hi' k*^ Ihj tE V*^**,® ^'^?®****i^ of his hot-houses — his strawlierri -, in 

bill a iwtlveoumv.- ■ ,• . 

86ot diverts foe Cpnvm'Sa^pn to amoielu-altliy andcongorMal .'l. , .. . . 
a new mefosur^of a ion, fo, «hicli l,e is ,.,ocu,i,.- 
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restlngj^uM^ rjty Hei^ the 6pp0rturi^^, 
movemnly’ and riMs/ Attended' by 'the #hei' ladies of 
EveianViog Adam an4 Ifhe a^i^el ly&en enWing on absU^i^e ( 
wb3e'^a^|jreung dandyi ^ho client ennm during the 

gallaau from his'deat» rejoiS^bd to extend efi 
form iii’^^tdng thi^i doot* fbr the retting fadh#. and simperit^ 
servatiqit^t^ the young ^amaek they pass. ' 

The cUm^ being shut on the fair ornaments of the part^ the maS&r of 
the house deliberately rises vri^^bottle and^llass^in hand^ and WatKa to^ 
the upper end of thotable, whdUhe seats himself in lhex;hafi‘oftli^ x 

of ihehniiae^-^K^alls to the youngdihfdy to riiig the bell fbr a bottU of clareti^^^ 
while die whole party move up towards theit President with that tespeet 
for eonstit^ted authority which diseihgdishtls them. ^ The debate on tlie 
proposed Inelosure Act is then carried oh with renewed vigour, ahd its ih* 
terest almost swallows up the occasional and lesa important topics of turn-* 
pike-roads, sessions>meetings, parish-bastards, partridges and poachers. 
The said county member, a Rev. Doctonof great skill In Burn and Black- 
stone and who acts as Chairman of the Qiiarter ^ss^8,tmdWoI^ Jus^ 
tice of the Quorum, form the principal ngures in thedelfete ; and a pale 
young lord, who speaks and votes with Opposition in House, and who 
apdl^rs much read in Malthus, Adam Smith, ei libtre Say, talk^ very^" 
elegantly against the plan, as tending to give an impolitic stimulus to ^ 
population, and to increase that system of oxer-prodvetion which had beat 
down tile price of produce, and occasioned such distress to the land- " 
owners. As your friend the Comeiller Cottu has observed, in his admi- ^ 
rable book “ Snr la Jurisprudence Cnmivelle de V AnghterreJ^ the English 
cannot exist without the pleasure of argument ; and their after-dinner 
conversations assume something of the shape of a House of Commons*" 
debate. In France, conversation is considered a mere vehicle, of amuse* 
ment — a vent for high spirits and gaiety of constitution : ih England, 
it takes a serious and instructive turn, and generally falls into a * 

hut animated, and often witty and sarcastic discussion of some book, 
some new law, some trial in the Courts, some question of politics pr of ’ 
literature. Before ten sentences on the point are uttered, the whole table ^ 
arc ranged on the two sides of the question ; the ablest men take ^the * 
lead and diiect tlie combat — the others, and ofteti the ladies (who Havp^ 
admirable reasoning heads, a rare excellence in women) join as^ auxihV 
ries. There are no personalities ! no exclamations, no gestkuUtions, 
no talking all at once and at the top of the lungs, as with us in France — 
eacli pci son delivers his sentiments, and has an attentive and silent bear- 
ing ; his adversary takes a pleasure in listening to arguments which be 
tlnnkb he can triumphantly refute when his turn comes. Every one is 
too practised and too conscious a master of his weapons to take the 
slightest uncandid advantage ; and an unfair sophism or misrepresenta- 
tion IS detected m a iroineiit by the youngest lady at tabl^, ahd only , 
injures tlie cause for which it was advanced. These conver^ations^^ 
:niiong intelligent poisons, certainly afford a very high enjoyment both 
to II .I'rs and Iistcneis, and give to English society a very peculiar zest, 
la 1 one of .'i ' distinct kind hoin the gay enjoyments of our jnO* 

tio^olib, '*ue lloiatian intercourse of reflective minds. ^ 

'< villis tioiuibusque alienis,” Ac. iiC.— 





pr<)p0f:^^ hedjti. 

•• ‘ ' *#rV/.' ' ,. ^ 

|gt^ace*i» old Cen imwoiip^yrantinj^ at cmr 
gr in an; party in anyj^ountry^ ;We 1^ in the shape ^f’^an 

^ Jki soporannuated Member of Pariiaineht»^^Sn sat in tha.Himse 
Mr# 'PiU^a dcbid, and prosed fortlv 

' torcl North, and Ch^rles Townsend, till a 8umiij#n»,,ti) eb%'e:.bnt short 
fife ^ aniks fabdlas,**^ ^The youn^ ladies irotn park gat^ns^some 
dediglitfuti«fii&ic from Cbn Giovanni; the old '^squires played Ion 



foot a 
amo de 


whist ; . and' abouit eleven o’clock vyo ^ 
eoad) to dnve, our ten miles home to*. ^ ^ 

' iks perdrix^ and have eaten venison Siough for . this season, t ■ shall 
return soon to London; biit^ parle de cour^&s des chevaux^ bsth^ Skc. 


fed ourselves into the fami] 
As 1 adi no i^matmr 


die. wbhiih pd^ibly may fcnipt Adieu. 

Epigram on a certain House-of-Commons Orator, not remarkabli; 
the constancy of his attachments, and Whoso ^loqitent speeches 
sentent nn peu la lampe, 

' G — r— has no heart, they say ; but I deny it-— 

He W a heart — he §siis his speeches ly it. 


' THIS POTHIKN-STILL-WAKfi. . 

* ^ A 

IN tiic huge hull of a stranded ship, on tlio bleak coast of — 
dWelt Tovwy O’Donil, commonly known as ‘‘ The Merman of the 
, Wreck/’ The spring-tide waves often washed ovOr part of his roof, 
for the ve^el lay imbedded in sand, on the l)i’ink of the waters, where 
;W tempest had left her, after having been deserted and pillaged by lior 
' mutinous crew. She was shattered and laid bare to the winds in many 
places, hut the strong sand/ that ^^early^ accumulated round’ the hulk, 
Kept her liiltfer timbers tightly together, and Torwy enjoyed a warih', 
althbiigh rather a dangerous, retreat in the deep hold. For above 
thalf a century Torwy had been the wise man of the sea-shore. He 
!fptetold tempests and long cklms, warned the bold and uinvary fislier- 
’ nieh 'against the delusive appearances of a promising morning sky, Ciired 
bf maladies, griefs, and the most potent spells of mou'ntain- 
fc ^lv^S^d s 6 a-spirits, ,;ind, to the utmos^t extent of his power, protecti;d 
tli^ l^^kloss mariners v?lio were cast upon his coast, from the crucl- 
|iea ind piracy of bis fierce inhospitable neighbours. 

’^Jn^the iCOmpany of Gorry Duigenaii and a party of his friends, 1 tra- 
veljj^Jjaferqss the country from trie foot of the White Woman’s Monii- 
tain,^^^^i^Wy-headed 4 Sliabh-na-raann, (the summit of which, tradition 
have formerly been the dwelling-place of a mighty giant 
a^d 14^ hrid^) to the old Mennaifs wreck, by the sea-side. Goir\ *s 
f^thi^r hadWiec with O’JDonil in one of his inland waiuU rings, shooting 
the strdhg salmpn as they leaped from the green dewy banks ofi’u' iVesb- 
i ^hd, after the fashion of the coiuitvy, ibe obi i!ian 

had agfOedupob a match, over their wliiskey, betv\een young Dtiigenan 
aiid a , lass whom the Merman cherislicd, as one of bis own blooiJ, in 
the heair]^.pf the imbedded si lip. At tbc a])}M>ijUed time Gorry, acco*^ 1- 
panied b^ a troop of young men, pro ’eeded to tlie r f'or bj^ 
vVifc', and the portion with wbicb tbc Merman livie 


1 , 'ly 

m PotMea-MWak^^ " 4 ^ 

her, if she ajd^vcd of tho: unknown son^of 01dINn|^^ 3^ n hus- 
band. We 6mA Torwy m jhe look^t, crags, 

btated ui a widj^r basket, which waa saibly stvai^E^ ^ ^ brawny 
shouldem of an sttUetic black.. His ey# were coneeaJe^ by a 9»Jt of 
shining perforated sea-shells, a bunch of draping rock-jjpiwis atar^^ed 
over^ his brow, which^ with the rest of his &ce, wa^P ptxrposejly sbliiled 
^ of a eea->green. hue^ several strings Of coast*^bble9 and scallops Inmg 
rohtid hk ilieck, in his right h^tnd he noare n short ojd-f^ioned 
fusil. We had so olben heard the Merman described, that we Immb^ 
didtely recognised him in the strange figure Vg&re us, and unanimously 
pei formed the customary ccrepwny of sprmkling sand or sea-water 
on our heads in his presence. was apparently above eighty years 
of age ; and his long white locks fell over bis bosom and mingled 
witli the crisp Woolly hair of his faithful^ black. He accosted us in a 
tone of mingled dignity and franknCKi, surveyed the intended husband 
of hw lass from top to toe, and after pronouncing him to be a proper 
youth, and fit for a woman of the best blood m £nn, he led the way 
to the wreck. 

His wooden citadel was separated from the land by a uide trench, 
into which the sea water flowed at all timsat and that part ot Ins wieck 
which lay at the verge of the beach, served as a dockland safeguard 
for bis skiff, by which he could eventually retreat if forced from the 
iicwby his rough neighbours, in one of their frequent moods Of rage 
a^discontcnt at his interference and atttnipts to stay them m tbelr 
mad carcei of rapine and bloodshed “ know,” siid he, that 
I possess some little treasure, the honest glc inings of a long life, ami 
would not bcniplc to fire ray abode for the value of the dross. They 
id(ilire me when it is calm weather and ihert isn^t a wreck upon tlie 
CO 'St; but whenever the sky looks black, and a sailboats near the 
rocks, they wibh me out of the way altogcthci. They are much too 
viohnt in their love, and I fear lest they may be one day ^dden and 
<h at^ly in their momentary phrenzy, oi disappointed passion for lucre. 
JMan> a night have their hatchets been qipvermg over m> head ; and 
oftc 1 have 1 wandered about at midnjglit to extinguish the false 
1 hts which the \illiins aflixed to their horses* hea^s, for die purpose 
ot (hawing the ships off the coast towards tlic most dangeious parts of 
tiic shoie lhanks to Tim, ray black, I can snll go about though a 
cripple , and the logncs tremble nt the sight of i»y%ure-killing gutf. tWa 
i tiusty gossoon, too, who watches the fort when I *ra away ;,but tlm 
(leal md dumb black is my bc:it treasuie. Faithful in danger, and 
•stiomr IS a >oiing lion, he bounds over the rocks with me like a kid. 

1 V t ntv us uo 1 was strong and able as the best^of ye 5 but a timber 
tu) n a slop til It w IS blown up off the reef, crushed iny legs to atoms. 
I h cl, ho\ c\ci jiuMouslv saved my Tim from the waves, and the 
^j()(l 1 ul boic maimed body on his shoulders, the moment he 
Toul I w su])poit It-, wught. Often docs he lie upon the sfea-wecd» 
wjtli ind 1 / uj)( 1 t!i( spot wheic the ship, that bore, perhaps, all 
ih It h l)\tduiul 111 Hi \ t ns, was lent into a thousand spais. We 
lunitollth 111 u \ i thou, ind times with our eyes,— nor will 
t Iki ot us o\ ( 1 hn it it i) » till side the giavo. It was a thick| 

1 hciw niidii 111 1 MU I 1 IS stilling, but the sea was uneasy^ 
^ iH) 11 di I V . Inn on ii mhci, not chasing ouward?, 





rpolil) 

vMow^ein. 


vJWo#^ein. l\^% kl)i« Waters 

fftiM « Hame in ttie m aPg^ ^ 

glmim^fed xtpmf/^me wber« I lay in nay bM. i Wose m 
andbAstened to my ^ass. Tbare ivpa ^ 6m ve ship, In fladibs 
about half ^ league outi and beating ril^f dpod^iha shom^ My nirgh- 
boinra^were joon upon the alert, sighing pt||idor. biit ecairad fr'ddi 
apprq«<ihmg the ship by the thr^tehing^lWellm thl 
dreadful hre that up every rope, add coiled lightnS^I^ d^und 
the^masts. lb a little time my stout skiff was pushed off and strug- 
gling with the beach* waves. I tugi^d at xhyoarsjo get throng 
them^ and triumphed. 'The guns ofrthe ship wdht^od* a$ the iirp, 
reached theni,>^the balls scudded along on the red surface df the 
waters, die main-mast fell »a prey to the dames, and the wind began 
to puS hedyily from the main and fan the increasing blase; Ibut no 
sooner bad 1 cleared the surf, tlian the dsliermen, taking ^Courage 
from my example, put off their boats and made 'iway tO the ship. 
Plunder was their object--*aiid they met with their reward. Many a 
widowr still mourns that nighty — but the fate of the victims did not 
deter the living from following their old ways. ^ 

** Tl^^Stern of the vessel was still soiihd and staunch when I reached 
her, filie was driving before the wind, which increased prodigiously, 
and fcdpt the flames a-head. But fearful, indeed, was the spedKcle 
aboard. The fire had burst out so suddenly that even their boats 
were destroyed. The survivors of the crew were huddled together on 
the quarter-deck. Some laughed aloud, others shrieked and bewailed 
their miserable situations. One man had drunk to excess, and, fearing 
the waters more than the fire, reeled fiirwards into the flames. A fc w 


if a raging 


ran to and fro without motive or object, and the rest sat despond iiigly 
gazing on the blaze. They were seared by the buining tackle that 
dew uver tbom m every direction, but their deep intemm agony and 
feui^ of death rendered them proof against any outward infliction that 
waa less than mortal. I had made a circuit round the ship and ap- 
proached her from the main, so that they did not perceive me until 
my boat was lashed to the rudder, and I was among them on deck. 
A woman with a child at her bosom stood nearest me. 1 loweud her 


^ iu n n^oment to my skiff; but the sailors observed me in the ac t, and 
of them leafied over the sterii. I had now much ado to gc t 
hito4;6e skiff myself ; but it was already so full that 1 knew too w( 11 
sbould never reach the shore They did with her as they pleased, 
ami pushed off with all their might, loudly shouting * The niaga/mc > 
the mUg^me I she ’ll be up in a moment )’ The fishermen licard the in 
nofidfte rofor of the blaze, but madly climbed up the ship on eveiy 
side, e^en While the despairing crew were leaping over their hoTds into 
the sea# We kept above the waters for a few minutes , but the sw( ]1 
increased; the sailors were ignirant of the co i r , tlty wiu dc.it 
to my praymi^ and a cross wave suddenly o m u Imed u-, close 
along die rei^i^ Those who could swim c scnpi i e weu v( lu ai 

the shore^j but tBe greater part miserably i « • id < , 1 iss I m, lu In d 

from bSi^dbthmr’s aitns as the skill a > i < ^ i , nd Ihi tl 
blaok yO^h, (then a meic hoy,) wliom a i pI m j wonum 1 id ( u 
among the craw as the boat pushed o I ) f< 1 1 d i (i w ) tj i ^ 
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bc^Gh,4llSt linking b^liQfk^ll. lenAsd^ 

with M\ %|ji«hrhjtoxi the beach. 

Inn|(f^^ely tni^asif^e tjf4|iet8hipblewiap;^<rfiii^ dfeepbenlmhat 
a shrieH^ ^W buret fre^ 0k epectatore e^j^f i^Ji^bands* 
brojtftey’^, and €hildr^»^^r^ h^led ai^ee^into tbe bkv und 
their |[ni4- A epur hgf^ undebattered tbem^to pieeeat^ 

but.Tijfl earries ,|jM iVe yop^jt bene^ lae again. 

Nnr^^ h a^^bnd of flaUiififf^er tbt^ {)iaoi$ where the ah^ bfew 

up, ^*3^ ieof gi^g uppn it. S|b® ^ alone, i*?8in Itfle 

etjesblh to verge of the reef where her tnOtHbr n^t down^ 
i^sa^ the faifp wgiiian struggling will) the waves: Norah W6a irHnging 
tc( my ba^h «wit t|as before ](, bed taken up Tin(i» and I hapii^.fo save 
her too — hui J was marred. Oh ! tny lads, that was the mOish bitter 
rnpmont of my life. Listen, boys, and weep :— saw her white faknd 
^quiv^nng ahqvc ^he foam ; 1 us^ all my strength, but the sea mas^ 
terejd me. l^ad but a child's strength been added to my owoi I could 
have reached and saved her. But^dfien poor Tim must have perished; 
so that all is for the best. Norah is tacking about the place at dilil 
momept, lit engage; and 'twas better she was home, for yonder 
lurks an angry cloud between the two hills, and the rank sMge bendh 
before the wind from that point.** 

, ^Pnigenan immediately proposed to put off in the Merman^s skiff and 
hr^ her to the wreck. Torwy gladly assented, and the whole^of my 
yoK^ companions were quickly on the waters, leaving me on a bed of 
sea-weeds in the gossoon's birth* Tim, the black, had been absent 
longer than usual at tlie well for spring-water, and Torwy had inquired 
for him more than once, when, to our great surprise, he burst into the 
hold with horror and fury, distorting his features and gesticulating 
even beyond the comprehension of the Merman. While wa were en- 
deavouring to calm him, so that he might make himself understood by 
his usual method, the sight of a signal, which was suddenljr^rected orT 
the beach, increased his perturbation. It *s only the &liermen,^ 
said O’Donil, ** praying for admittance to ,k*^ow my opinion as to the 
state of the we 4 ther — launch ehe raft into the moat, Phehm, and let 
one of them pass over,** The black attempted to restrain the gossoon 
by force, and even went on his knees to the Merman, who remained 
in the utmost perplexity at his strange behaviour. In the mean time 
Phehm escaped to admit the ffsheriUcn, ancbvfe soon heard WcuS 
\Mthout. “There’s more than one,** cried the old tnan^^* Uiree of 
them, as I diaw the breath of Reaycn.” Tim seemed to comprehend 
his soliloquy, and, giving over bis derce gesticulations, squatted sul*^ 
h Illy in a corner, and fitted his eye on tbe doorway. The next minute 
throe uncouth figures entered, and the following dialogue ensued be- 
tween Torwy and tlieir leader, “ Shuue O'Leary, is it you ?" “ It is,' 
Merman * grace be wid me I We be come toaSk,~wiU ye tell us all and 
ihout the sky, wliat winds we’ll have and the like o’that, so please ye?* 

' And wliit made }Oii bring black Rob, and your^ cousin the wieck- 
scoiiij \Mtli >(>ii '' ^ oil know my regulation, one at a time only will 

J adij* ' m Ilk tlhit, O’lje iry, in future, and don’t impose updn my gos-* 

^ < I As to the \M itl.Lijl ilimk you may safely go out; lor, although 
Hi 5 a black cK» ul cow. like a huge bird of prey over the valley;^ 
' i ii i 5 )u h Itt to flu L^ooil point, and it bids fair for a calm 





W<s^ir 


ilwap:.f" 
ora^iiV" 

'•'^4 


we.^^pA% 1& 


h^ tike a itian ; «iaci^ 

tfie truth o^the i>(re’aS^P^» — 

, ^ Wid ua'-atiH. ' 

5 ^11 f eV <4 ufi with a forty-hphifd |>ehfel<^^^ 

^ iii^ray t6 theivavesJ’ So'^ayiugiN t^^ipfOT|fehe'#blct 
6i4.h)a$naW're6ov«fred his speech* 

iVelohge%ckJtedaty6ur hahd.'^^^ 
lek, followed by luafiy shouts, j 
rohr oh thO>wd|^rs.** 0*Jljeary smiled, and sdid 
^hini^' tone of his Oounty. “Sure enough/ that ^s jNojfafk^'' 
grapp^' her ' l^st, and Kdrooftey will have he^ in spite'' of yo, 

j^hlr, g6l<^ inust^be oui]^ too, or — *** " My gutir gossi ^ ^ 
^guij F/ shbutedibo H^ferihan, as Shane mOVed towards hfe sedt^ ‘^'giVe 
nae^tny ghnF!'^io t it was alt'cady le^fled with dea^lypte^itsii at the 
"ni^d oif0*LWry by: 'the 'dumb black^'f^v; ' ’ 

the gossoon, now seii^ed.^lpij'/jfdid leye^^ Of .the vil- 

‘ la^Vho^jT^eiates* ' I 'reached ‘a jpidml frhnt the rbhf, “and for ‘ the firvSt 
^tiutejldtarted into view, while TorWy, for, 'lack of a bdtfer weapon, , 
boat*h6ok, and plhngihg it deep the throat of black 
,]^l©dra|5^him tougW afefoss the floor. The triumvirate were id 
'Sdis situatic^ when XJorry DuigOnatt and hijs’ companions 

into the Wifeekv>^ comely -yoimg Nojah id their arini, 

and seveM of thdlcd^i-men pihioned between themi ' They hadseiatm 


. I'Were ^ev^tuelly 
;:^orwy';lljfe^Merman. ‘'"iJffetSii 
Iff'-tbeiif vJ|liE4S^''aad;|hgre^ 


atrd a 

if his.' i 

''I5h6l 


BJOBftotbefiirt lJilSlg^lrfn'^nd his frien^' cSiStt to 
i.f; ^ short h^ fier(^>6l^^!!dn^ded, and the whole of the ag- 

bro«ght;by the victors 
ited with them in forcible 
Hihded them of the benefits lie 
ed %e:tlif^ he had cured thcMn 


. hdyieehe Jiad daily given, and 
them and their fathers, 
iu heart. He ran 
his neck with all the fervour 
'"Ifl^felVrorg^y^’^soii. The others followed 
.^an iVaS kJmost in as umeh danger from the 
had before been fi orn their violence, 
iwl'escuc him by force from tlieir embraces, 


il^mjpiaS:and repeiuant to 


L'lr several abodes, 
ni^niiri^^^as how made palpable, lie bad been present 
^ « . • .... 1 '|'],oy W Isiin TK>1 , 


ilf^theiri'hhstV aft^ngement of the eiaii of at^iek. 




no 

tq no?fe$ of the tune. Several athletic men wito ^iyo;|^inK: 

rQii|;|i i^elighfaqjf a hunting-mate^ without the boundaries of ’ 

tarut irihile played at the Connaught cudgeUi indtilg^ii^^x 
shillala tehtl* wrestling, and racing for wagers ovejr the hilhi^ ' 
pennjf-v>ifi'-mmn Was there invit^g^^the rustics to purchase heif Hguor 
in the rude rhymes of her traded Ae foi tune-telling ** wise Wotnaa of 
the Suir'’ hed erected her mirror ^d foreign addcrVskhn Vver\ihe 
entrance of a hut ; the mendicants w^e Scattered over alloy and 
knoll imploring charity from the devout; the bucbaughvlt(d^Jn\|noa^ 
trums, the bapad-makcr his ditties ; and ]unaU<^h^ld out* hls^p^bm 
for sweetmeat^, which he stout^y^claimcdftqm alj^na atrihutO^ the 
legitimate King of the Pattar^ji. On entering a tetupOtlkijr turf- 

hut to obtain some reficshment, wa found one end thready oqcUK ^ 
pied^b^ a purple, oily-faced, middle-ag^d inaq, in a. 
and V>cked-ha^, with a clasped his ah|er wns dil»p^^ 

employed in drawing \tp a efem^ in bis bosei^ wh^o^ diicty 
was rubbing away the silver a large pi^ir of hockW in 
and an old woman was sedately plastering hia li^d-hes^ with 
dour. He waa^vidently ^iC<mpMcgg0r^(Bt^ pu^nan wpuld 6i|n have 
the<inarria^ceremony jp^jrformed by hfemW resolutely 

opposed ihhji in his wish.** While they^W]l^e4^^jdng W^pmly together, 
on the subject, a distant relation ofjG^||Vfdtifcp^ We wi^ yoiing^ 
Columbci O’Dow cll, the daughter of a^nv\||m^ring middle-itt^ and 
requued the coiiple-beggai to do his wiH h^ dar- 
ling,” cried (he old woman, “ and blesaJ^S g^ttjipg the^ 

luck of mai lying lUtli ,i pin Di\ el blesa™&|i|m b^yp^jngmn between 
the fou>* ^cas ' Jo^ be u d >c/’ s ly h f&it^Al^j^Ayvyour looks yeVe 
chant} nd good blood in voui b( nt'., ahd WOU^t pas^ away Without ’ 
ciossi h I o( the < id 1 soul who first welcoiK|ed ycai ^to thOj'^ 
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toflwir-r 
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of 

« 9 {H;cia% 4 i«tt,l) 4 i:| 


(VW 

!»m- 


I iKAiift tesrfiftr lar ^ 


the eo] 
now 
this mi 
txte thi$ 


ya^ 
ewey 1 

it 

|^}iwy| hoitfee f ts^t\ 

foui^ Borneo* Have yoti faw^ 

‘ r| 0 > 3 jNMi have though or you Wi 8 ^ 
liettled* io0ui’iwe»i efel ^ ^ 
il^ finmattt time living:? \Neiltoa% 

^^rl^fe holy estate agahi« 

j^e; J^u*U learn all about 
tmj^P^da; Audl^Hk^^ 

»h sure you brought it, donH. 1 ti 

Afl«r a few more preliminety 

Invariably answered htmsel^ the emettiOn^V 
md ihe whole of our party wish(^ tl U|^ gOgg br}^ 

ly emerged from the hut before the raj;ged'1hii]^dfed^^ 
bride, and, accosting her by herneW iwwag- 
of Swaney, tom^ber that her father O’Doweit adl^btd 

|v€^ huntini^Vbout his dominions in quest of her» aw|[r|> it ly^more 


lawiofit^ c 




m 


than )Hmbabfe they would wreak suo 
for staging her away without the IS 
thaJt JVad only an old tub by the op ^ ^ 

hicNi^ |iO |hae he eould not eonceal them there ; but he watifeady to lead 
tbefo away fovthe best still m the land, which lay in the heart of a 
^ t^uaf^end was worked by Phinney Macreagh, his cousii^t 


ry r^t^ge^3^hc^Vt^%elf^m 

ile-man's eon^t m added, 
ch-^porcb fn the valley a pa- 



baen ^old< 


loved huu **as well as his own heart’s bloocL" liavmg both"* 
1^ the same ndme. was robbed of themaiden 1 loved,’' 

said he, by a dJut^-^aoided middle^man ;^d I have oftdn lieard the ould 
wqnnm Say, wlunt they thought W^asleep, that the loss of fiEathlecn 
SU^^te^aluo^Ct pity them, they're fook^ and 

I<r*mnU[ngof the feir,.^ad wdn’tinl^l^^ghearts to be broken where I 


by a wdd^^man, They" 
hsl%e it, not 1 ; IJhmr h^ 
4i;paea to me over the waters, of 


afele^n is dead, but Pwon’t 
i the night^wind, and her song 




r s the primroteq^^he ^my* she^ all my earf^i care, 

Jpve, my dariihg, ai^Mi and only ifew 

Mj^JKfthleenibvmf ever cross my lips. That 
u ^' ^j^o|ae;--but confer boys, will you follow ? 

tbfiy say^ Will you come ?” — The shout of 
and the Meiman, having intimated 
h the Womb of Pothien before he died, 
the bridegroom, tli it we should nccom* 
the friends of Ins relative Gori^ptbavcf 
hirajifimOQSaary, against the middle-man’s fury 11ns Was waiirio* 





sistible 
taru, atii 

the brittlf' of a l^g^t 
of rocfci a a«p-gr^fti^||[i;i^5 
iMioal^the^n had 
feli up«a hiiww**,: iS *" 
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The 


•*tt‘ 

Wh^ffil|e.hedr^;ftseU^.igrh^thetd^ ;;v.;' 

Phi »mightbj^fp^^oMrong?aiMjw 

dmr^X>.p ^^ ' , - 1 

^,-.^,.,i.vare.i«eie, 'and4oak^^ 

Wimrraiv ij^hel . Tha (t^e-siiint laa^iv: virte^ iik 

the 9i^.Bt(M^Mpua eyi4l^]a:t alarm at the tr^r <^f tih^ibtm 
a tall ilaeagf^^^lav^v wteh a. cadaverous -compl^iQ% fiett Jittf^ %aai 
Uiatted.red hair, ^d almost in a state olmidity. He asUj^e 

as we;o 0 ipproa(jbfid|j| 0 th the strange figiire of tW Merfhiihvmoail^^ 
the black, at 6ur tiWd ; and repeated towards a spot of wildC 
gupmjd, where the earth appeared to have tieeti recently uptumld^^nd 
the mattock std^d in the soil,, as if theicottager had jiist * retired 
temporary ee^Uoit from his accustomed toil. Hi was pi^^n^to 
dig ^oin> wheii the voice of the Tool arrest his operllBons: **'3^w» 
with it» maii4|!* said he, “ hurl the, mattock and; take the fod^^thke. 


Your paJh^ is toovhoi, yeur ey^t^)re4> end your eheek too shrbuddike 
for a hiisbaodmah. The PothiiSt|^%pon your face, darling, The ouid 
one of darkless might as well try to. conceal his ox^^ipot as ^fou yottf 
trade. • We are all friends, so fear hot ? but lay by thespadei'arkd she# 
us the way to tlje still-pit. Lo, Sir, I am the "King of the, Fhltaru, and 
Kathleen sha]|be my quOen. Know you |ae now?-'- The Pothienett 
who was akin to the chief of the pit, immediately r^o^nkred Wiai 
tion, and, leaping over the fence, seized Kia in hfld Carried 

him away to the back of a dilapir*"^""'*'—^’^ ai Ji_v .* .. 

time pftreeived, testifying his ‘ 
gestures and exclamations, 
behind the cabin, where he Ji 
from die roof, and placed Ni 
old windlass creaked with tbeirr'J 
4^|ths 
fSree-spi^h 



caking: which^^h Tor the first 
went ;by the “h^at extrava^t 
7d him'^pvthe b^nk' of ’ll whH 
an immense bhelffit with l|:b^ 
dumba carefully withini iti^ The 
and in<a'^^i*t they wire 
;plU'. 4i^^|pon v^^tbe last coil 
we fol- 

ie/hi^ of &c bwket^rppe, the 
gwe, ^Hved in 


concealed by<|he narro^ 
of the rope^^^ spent, ,i( 
lowed with ail possible caution ; 

regular steps in the wall, add the:iiM*^ ^ 
safety on a level with Swaney, Duigeth5El^^^]5|.*lh^ pattafh wbO' 

had previously descended to guide arid which 

conveyed young Norah and the bride; The 

us, the stars twinkled in the heavens- as hjlfb^^aEUd on 

every side, we heard the deep voice of con'flhi^ fbc bdbbling 

Itort liquors, and a confused din of mingled laritimtktion ' arid ^ 
ttfetkiiseg. ’''We remained m a cluster at this spot until the Pdthiener SUO- 
i*eed< d in removing a strcnigly-ceinented mass of mortar and stpnOS, ^ 
S t U V. NO. XX Ml. *J r. ,,ji 
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^hicli conccale'd a fimall oakea door. Tlie bucket v^as then hauled to 
*^tbo apeirtpr^i yve all into tfc^e atill.^ After a^cen^i^g and de- 

sce^dlng several rude 6t^p3i we reached an^open apiece, frojn whence 
' tnany passages branched oK But' this iwaa the city^ the chief place of 
the still, and a number of persons w^re con^p^egated within it. The 
heat was intense, and uprodl^ almost deafening. At the extremity of 

a passage immediately opposite to tihat, by which we had ehj^red, a large 
iiirnace fire was bk"^King, ^nd bfiloWiB bj^^ey steam rolled' d^ng the top 
of the roughly-hewn a^ch, ^ Buckets, tute, casks, pig«nff,''\(vith the 
more pon&tomi ntcnsfls of rthc still, were strewed about oh'^very 
side. A WQodfn cross was erected in the centre, sur^rnnunt^d by stout 
pieces of oak, '^ich served as props to the low reo 4 and the mud^lls 
were plentifully adorned wijji glaring scriptural pictures, holy' relics, 
and crqslets oi^amaged armi^»i Several men were lyipgasleep in difte- 
rent corners ; two young fellows ware quarrelling os^er a little table that 
stood in ajwddle on the ground, covered with dice, dpfilinoes, 'l^nd 
carda ; a twd was sedately counting his gains as he pufied his doothien ; 
and the residue of those visible and awake were roaring old Jaco* 
bite aong eff “Ihe bonny night-bird,” round a large ^tilb of raw spirit. 
Oh one side was a corpse covered w ith a sheet, upon which a black ker- 
chief, in the shape of a cross, was aiHoced ; and the deep-red flash of 
the still-fire glared on the haggard check of the Coinfaghana^ who still 
wailed at the head of the coffin, although it was long after mid-clay. 
A ^alc girl was strewnng the first fiowevs of the year upon the shroud, 
while another Ihemoved the wifiiering funereal herbs tjiat decorated the 
festoons pf white linen which depended from the roof immediately 
above the place of lamentation. ^ f,** 

We bad be^ but a little time in 'the bit, when a party of young Po- 
thieners brought in O’Dowell, the mi^ldlc-man, whom they had found 
drunk and asleep in one of the pattaru huts. Swancy had already told 
his tale to the people of the still, who set up a shout so loud at the an- 
nouncement of the middlc-man> tliat he started from his torpor in con- 
siderable alarm. Xhc scene must have been truly terrific to his unac- 
customed eye. To^wy the Merman, with Tim the black, the Cointag- 
hana, and mourning women, the extravagantly attired pattaru king, 
with the wild Pothieners laughing like demons through their fiags at 
his afiVight, wete greiv^icd aroi^^^himn apparently in liquid fiamc^ ; 
while the still-fire blazed at his back, the liquor he had drunk at 
the fair was, as be afterwards said, “waning Ins vitals.” Fc'ar sub- 
dued his drunkenness but his tongue was parching with fever, lie 
had alreSidy closed his eyes again^ when young Swaney, with Columba 
kncehnjg by bis side, presented him with a goblet of sparkling hquoi . 
The gift was well timed $ and O’Dowell looked up with a blended cx- 
pression pf WOhder imd j^|i^e, while he quaffed the delicious l>e^e- 
rage which restored '^nd consciousness. In tbe bieatbuii* 

space betwee^totj^9t«ipd draught, bo placed bK haiul upon 

the bea 4 ^ Colomba, in token of loroivoncss. ilu l\>- 

thieners refrs®ed with^ three applaiulnig sb < i a ui ^ > .t 

Soon after left the pit, and journeyed ouw • d t > * o 

mann, where the wedding of Gow i. ^ . oul ■ ' 

of the Wreck was celebrated wi< . ' i . 
brown myrtle” and joyous ic\cl' 
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UJS' 'I’jtit: GREEKS. — BV T. 

AoAitr to the battH ^ ^ 

Our hearts bid defiance^' 

Our land, the ^ardl^a of jUb^Tty^s boee^ 

l£.has been, aad^ahall ydt be the labd of the freej 
For the cross of our ^tb t|re^]ant^d^' , 

The pale dying creikjcnt is daunted, “ 

Aurf we march that the foot^prints of MahOmet^sMave^ 

May be wash'd out in blood irotn our forefathers’ grave* 
l^^ir spirits are hovering o’er us, «, 

Ahd the Sword shall to ^ory restore us. 

Ah ! what though no succour advances. 

Nor Christendom’s chivalrous lances 

Are streteh’d in our aid-^^e the eomhdt our own ’ 

Aud we’ll perish or conquer more proudly alone *, 

For we’ve sworn, by our Country’s assaulters. 

By the viigms they ’ve dragg’d fiom our altars. 

By uur Uiassacreo patriots, ourchildreu m chains, 
our heioes of old and their blood in our veinsf 
Tliat livin||, we shall be victorious. 

Or that dying, our de<i^hs shall be glorious. 

A breath of submission we breathe not , 

The sword that we 've drawn we will sheathe not | 

Its scabbard is left where our martyrs are lAid, 

And the vengeance of ages has whetted its bladoJ^ 

Earth may hide— waves engulph—firt consume us, 

But they shall not tosl^Vety doom us t 

If they rule, it sIkUI be o^et our a^hes and graces, 

But we ’ve binote them already with fire on the waves, 

And new triumphs on land are before U 8 
To the charge ! — Heaven’s banner is o’er us. 

This day shall j^e blush for its sjLory, 

Or brighten your lives with its glory. 

Our women, Oh, say, shall they shriek m despair. 

Or embrace us fiom conquest with wreaths iii their hair? 
Accursed may his memory blacken, 

If a coward there be that would slacken 

Till we ’ve trampled Ae tuji||ian and shjjpvsi ourselves woitU 

Being sprung from at fflfa anied for the godlike of cartii 

Strike home, and thc^Horld shall revere us 

As heroes descended from heroes. 

Old Greece lightens up with emotion 
Hot inlands, her isles of the Ocean , 

Fanes rebuilt and fair towns shall with jubilee ring. 

And the Nine shall iiew-hallow their IJehcon’s spring 
Oni he utils '^hall be kindled in gladt^^^S 
'lliiLwcrt cold uid extinguish’d Ih sad less j 
Whilst om rn iidcns shill dance with tbcir^vfhitc-waviUg arm-*, 
Sin^m v^v to the brive that dclivei^d theif cliatcos, 
b( u ill blood ot von Musul man cravens 
' • u 111 o 1 (Mr be iks ot our ravens^ 




»E ST* FOIX.* 

^ LBTtFX ilVv':^' 


, In ti:agedy:^e Jj|iigU^^^^^^ widely good slctor8*,^han 


,jyre have? a 


^^!^bout tliemV^%' But there 


l^^orld to deactiW I^^all tell ^ 

is oae tragic apto -on' the libnd^ By whom I fiafe been so 


deeply interested; to me df s6 e» ^ 

a description^^tB^I shall' take 6^^^ giVe you art'idfe of tFretn. 

Hisnamel3lCea^^iThe.;Coido^^^^ name with odr cfifn'celObp^ji 
JLe Kain is reinoi^bte. He h quitd young — not more thah six dtf^ey;^ 
and twenty, and this is only liis second season in Loifidon ; and ydt he has 
already qstablisheid A rejiutatidh? nearly as great 0 that of X^nla.*' 1 ex- 
pect, too, that you !U he a little startled^if not sCan^alteed, when I^lell you 
that 1 ^iiik l^ , deserves it — that he i% upon the iVhole; tjiej^ly as great 
an actO]r*;^^^ he possesses as consummate a judgtnentii as jtire and de- 
/i Jicate 4;tastei as clear, quick, an^ vivid conceptions, and 'admirable 
v^d.^W;dndrotts a power of embodying those conceptions. For physical 
^pq^rs ii^ is about as much and as little indebted to Nature as Talma 
jts : but it is remarkable, that* whatevee^Talma Wants, Kean has; ' and 
whatever Kean wapts, Talma has. Unlike Talma, Kean's ^ersdn is in- 
significant, and hid voice is totally bad ; and unlike Talma, also, his 
,eye is hhe lightning, and l^i? face has a power of expression that 
is pCr^a^ly .^agicaL actiop of Talma is. less constrained and re- 
dundant, tfian that hf ahy.o^Cr Frenc|t.:ttago(lian ; bqt 'Kean's h still 
less so than his. It.^has much .mdr^j^^^^ yet is itiudK- tnore 

^simple and natural,:, his attitude in at^rjpWen situation beirig precisely 
that which-.,a cdnaupiqiate painter would assign to it., If I were to 
^notice the genej^af^resemblance and the general difference between 
these two extrabfd^pajy ^clors, I should say that both draw their rc-- 
sources Tresh^apd d^ect frpm and that both study her as slie 

« exi^ta in ithe of "^eir own hearts ; but that Talma has more 

^"^mnginatiop than j^sslon, and Kean more passion than imagination. — 
^.Not that Talma WEqpts passiopj, or that Kean wants imagination ; but 
.passion is, the ciaracteristic of the one, and imagination of. the efther. 
fm hen Talma ex^aims^iff. Macbe%ic,“ II pst lb! la!’* the strength of 
, his imagination kindles that of the ime^tors, till tliey absolutely set; 
the jn^ge of the murdered king reflect from his face. His imagi- 
^nation js ^till mpre cbinfapicuous in the treraeiidous power l^e gives to 
the woidsfm-the sfgngi^lw ** Arr^te, done, sang qui .pOule jusqu’a 

> inoi!** ‘Bipi surely tile- tBbsff splendid and astonishing pf kll theatrical 
}.Cxhibitiops^ and the efecU, of which Are to be attributed to the realizing 
power of ,hSs imagi^|iop^'; is^ of Talma in CEdipus, at the moment 
that he discoye^. his mvblhhtat^^^ crimes. It is a thing to be seen once, 
^^nd rememhe]5i^.fe^j|yec^| to be described. Kean has nothing 

^ike this in. characteristic, as 1 liave 

is passiobSj^ilfdn unaeir all its names and varieties — if rough 
all its win^ljio^ blendings — in all its delicate sliades and ;i .< se- 
ll, .,Jta operation never for a inomenl ceases to be ; 


cret re« 


fbr, whert.he7^ceases tb^speak, every motion of bis tliougbf 
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lately figibie in tlie astojtishitigly G^mefiision of bis fac^i 

eye, and aclion. Passion seems to be theory bro^ of his m^tal 
existence— or rather its vital stream— into whiekf^v^^hing r6^i 

solves itselR Jf h© has to express Jove, his whd® soul seems t§ cling’ 
to the being on whom he is gasing— i^bis voice mclts^his eye^swima 
and trerabfea — ^and the words ftjll from his lips as were the 

smallest part of what h#%oii]4^^eas» "And in all tiNre is no 
show; no ep4eavoiii^$ no r^ love fs th^'mwWprc;* 
tending thing in the wSrw | tJSe piist the" fmBt Isthh^w repos© 

upon itselft apd the most wilKngf to do so. Jt liatred and revenge^ are 
his tbetnoa, it is hardly possible to iina|ti^ "yonrself looking at or 
1 ataping to the same person, tits eyes'glare^; his teeth ^ind against 
each other; his voice is hoarse ae^ broken; his hands clinch and open 
alternately^ as if they were revelling in the blood 6f his enemy ; apd 
his whole ^ame seems to have imbibed the will and the powers of a 
demom This actor’s delineation^of all the other violent passsions— as 
remorse, jealousy, despair* &c, ieem to me to possess alike a force, a 
trpth* and a distinctness, which fender them almost pellet. And all 
is d 5 >ne* toOf without the slightest appearance o/ art or efforti It is 
scarcely pp^ible* while you are seeing him* to recollect that he^ is an 
actor ; and he himself seems never for a moment '"A) fell that he has 
an audience before him. Keen’s picture of remorse, as it adects Mac- 
beth after the murder of Duncan* if it haS not the overwhelming and 
terrific force of that of Talma in th© same play, has, I think, more va- 
riety, more intensity, and more truth. There is no extravagant and 
hurried action; no loud and vehement tones of voioe; there is no 
bursting forth of the flames ; they are all within, and are only to bo 
discovered by their torturing an^ withering effects upon the outward 
frame^ The eye is fixed amt vipsaht ; the hands hang down motion- 
less, or are clinched in the fruitless endeavour to suppress the agony 
of soul ; the knees tremble, and scarcely support the body in the 
general and total convulsion of the frame, the tongue refuses to obey 
the will, and the voice becomes choked and lost in Torced attempts at 
utterance. To all this succeeds a dead calm, which is not less ffearful 
than the agitation which preceded. There is a point at which human 
suffering destroys itself. His agonised mind and exhausted body** caU 
end«re no more ; and they sink together into a motionless stupor. A 
loud knocking is at this instant heard at the ^ate of the castle ; but 
theie he stands in the op e ft^halh with the1>loody Witness of his guilt 
uj)on his hands, — yet notffl^ Can rouse him ; and his wife drags him 
away by force to his chamber. I have no hesitation in telling you that 
I think this pi©cc of acting (including from the time Macbeth qiuts the 
chamber of Qiincan, till he is forced away to his^owp), though it is not 
so tremendous as some parts of Talma’s (Edipus, nUr so fearfully grand 
as his Orestes, nor so, what I should call* beautiful as the Hamkt Uf 
that actor, is, without exception, the most affecting and impressive ex- 
hibition I i\cr beheld 

lb It thcic IS one other character ip ^jich this actor displays still 
gi* ^ poweis than he does in Macn^lK: a charactci^ fti which he ap- 
]) nil to ha\e leiched the absolute perfection 6t his art, in the 

> ( V »K Nt cl is^ of It. 'i liK IS tlie Othello of Shak^peare. You know 

i ai* t!> loiniliai with the c' Icbi atfed English dramatist. But, since 



in OtheltoIto?i& ^ken gi^ pains to mak^Any^f 
edf^ith this play w ]|^(^lar. 1 have seen it i|fwieo« ainte, 

d i it tlioli^l faaveb^en agbod dealpuzs^d by some 

td phraseolo^^ yet ^e more intimli^ly 1 coined ui^liiirstand 
^ e I am astonished at the wilier lyhp eould draw^o miraculously 
true a picture of the huTnan heart more delighted ^admiration 

r Ibel towards the tretor who can tiirh^ihis^pic^re into a living hiUoan 
Jbeing/ fi.M place it before us in "^all i^e bf^thing reality ^of desh and 
»1woott. 

' I w'onder what the Btiglish would say to' my admiration of their 
favourite dctof i^tot h© their i^vourite, though they h^imy ise^ to 
know it. At the theatre, indeed, the magical power of bis genius some- 
^limes works tlienyip into something approaching to enthus^iasm $ ^but, 
when they get home agaim it is all forgotten : and if you ask their opi* 
nidn of him, they tell you that he is a very clever little fellow, with an 
indifferent person and a ba<^ voiceband that it is a pity he more 
undent in his private character; tha^t he makes an uncommonly good 
Richard III. but that in Hamlet he 19 not near so murh df % gentleman ' 
as Kdmble was'’^, and that they don’t think he could play OormlaniWjat 
!--«^land that is all they know about the matter! Even among the 
^rttiCS’ there fs btft''one who has had the skill, the courage, or the jus- 
tice, to speak of Kean as he deserves. How paltry this is, to withhold 
ftoni a man the homage that his genius merits, merely because he is 
alive to receive and enjoy it ! 

Tile next English trigic performer who has struck me, is the young 
actress I have mentionea before, Miss O’Neil. She is, I believe, not 
more than twenty ; and there is nothing very remarkable in either her 
face or figure, though both of them arC'^perfectly pleasing. It is of her 
acting alone that I shall have to spealk; and in this there is something 
so very peculiar, and at the same time SO totally unlike any thing we 
have on the French stage, that I expect I shall find it very ddficult to 
* express to you what I feel about her. Her nature seems to be made up 
of two elements only-— smiles and tears. She seems formed to experience 
r but two emotionS‘-^joy and grief. At least, all others seem to be but 
modifications of these ; and^hese two proceed from difibrent movements 
of but one passion — thatoflove» She is, indeed, the chosen and dc- 
^ voted priestess of Love's temple. He weeps or smiles in liei cy^s-^ 
|ilays or droops abbut her mouth — grieves, or rejoices, or triumpiis in 
the tones of her voice-^iftoves in every movement of her form . — she 
r jprfeems unable to tljlnk or feel, or exist, bftl by and through him ; and 
those 4^oughts, and feelings, aud that existence, seem at all times 
ready to l^ofibred up as willing sacrifices at his shrine., ^ 

I state this as the peculiar chaiaUeti^tic of bet talents, 01 

rather her gifts \ ^for talent is much too formal a word tp use with re- 
ference to an^hf di^B^qualities that belong to her as an actress. I’alent 
seems to imply something Of Stt|dy and acquirement i but she js piirely 
k U gifted bOin|^-^be vary fctnmine nature, as it wa^ toiucivtd 

by the Enjp^feyBQCts bf the^n^^jof Elizabeth , and, witli the i M t ])tic)n 
^ of Out own ItlJ^fieaU^ by them alone, either lieloie oi since a being 
‘who, at a cerlftllrPj^iriod of her fife, that period at wli.ch iiocti > de- 



'pKe cditdi5,^bks John Bull ] 


\ci j lit in Lins 


light# he#f h^$ and d|||M 

to wstence but^lil the ]^ssei!^^ 

the^ieopt^l^atioh^W hnowipp ||i#f (I 
ligion) but her Idte," n^ pride butk no gf^i^.b^t h^ self^ 

devotion^ i»fbUe thouj^ npet the of. her §iare the 

re^tioiL ofhisr^her 

but inhis rqE$tj[^ribhe^^^t^inhie4.pr^^^ hee*^ hi# 


heart ; for she feels tto Kfe, feat^s tto ieathl and hope# for'rw> fiitnrijy^j 
but in andrtvith Wml, 9y aU diia t ineeprthe^tnthecharactei^ei^hich 
suit 0*NeU best> ebe give# ope the idifc of pwedeiiy saeh e being 
as this. ' » ^ ^ o , 

Sdipe of the eritics here do no^ veiy well know what to make of <hiV, 
l.idy, ''The jpubitc found out her merits before fjey did, which has 
good deed detracted from 'those merits. She has not the force of one ‘ 
dead ^hey say — nor the dignity of another — no^ tjie gr^ce of a 

third-^nor Several other incompatible qualilie# of several otheif# : #n4 
accordingly they are not at all sure that she ought to delight die^ 
enc& so mtiU^ M she does* But they go to sec her, (at least their readers 
do,) and the light of one of her smiles, or the breath of one sigh^ 
perses all 'dieir theory in a moment, and they have«oo Imore 
about Iter* * This is just as it should be* That which is perfect in itself 
is not a fife subject for critics«&> meddje with, We know, all aboi^| \i 
without their help. We Jed that it is so, and there is an end of tl^e 
iimtter: for what more can they tell us? Undoubtedly, we^ Jiav’o 
nothing like this lady in tragedy ; but if the talents of Mademoiselle 
Mars had been turned in tliat direction, it is probable there would have 
been a great similarity between them ; at least, if the pui ely artificial 
character of French tragedy had §0tmittcd any thing of the kind; — but 
it would not. ' * 


1 have found so much to say of England’s greatest tragic actors, that 
I must press my notice of those which remain into a smaller compass 
than I intended, or than their distinguished merits deserve. 

If Kean himself is alone a fit support and ornament to th# majestic 
fabric of ShakspCare’s genius 5 or, at least, if he is th# most fit tO supporjt^i^ 
that dc})artment of it which has been raised by the intervention of 
NaUire herself, artd bears her true and umnixed Doric form and im- 
press there are other portions of it which aie well and aptly upborne ' 

f)y the lomc grace and eleg^ce of Charles«Kt*mble — the florid Co/ wi>- 
thian of Young — and the C^iposttc of Macready. 

To quit metaphor, (which, I warn you, is not good for much os 
an illustration, — though it is not woiih while to erase ^); in the 
pel son and acting 6 f Cbailes Kemble are united those attributes 
and characteristics which may be said to form the distinguishing 4 if-* 
fci dices between the best of ancient and of modern times,— the pre- 
sence of which charactciistics it is the fashion to indicate by the epi**^ 
tlu'ts Cl \s,jrAi. and KoMANne. He 'is equally fitted to impersonate 
th<* Ikmo of an ancient epic, or of a Ipodetn romance Dihiped, shoui^ , 
ing to his blood-bepainted followers at the siege of Troy--^r Romeo^ » 
sigh ) foilh his soul among inoon-lit flow'crs beneath the window qf 
Juliet. Ills .111, his gisUues, his face, his form, his voice, and tlio * 
toioni .'M'l ((‘inpltMon ol Ins luh and enthusiastic innul, — which shines’^ 





Akgk all th< 
chofien 
the 


rf Mime — 

mitji&p be3t libd lofiiest ’ 

^ tiii»3©tf tOi be a deaizQa^dijaig^ 

^ or sQibe bj-gone e^gtht^as^ilT lie were on ibe c^t^hi biM^t it« 
eren fano^ that he mmt %ye adopted jtho atage .Oa a p»ofeteiow» 
mefety because it c^eo$$iooa oig eultiyatiiigi md patopor-* 

ing those high imaginations bh» spirit seems to fHoat a^ in 

a dreani;^beeisiuse it enabled bim actually liye aml^iiiove and have 
bis being*’ jji an ideal of im|^ssible, grandeur and’beauty ;-^im- 


possible, b^use that whMb jui$ kon can nmm be l^in, 

kame it h^ h^n. it jia dope, anjd pyer^ Sven u new deluge^could 
not restore the days ef ]Priam and ^ehill^Sf or Plato and Perkiest or 
^ Caesar and Brutus ; or even those of Amadis, Palmerin, an<iOrJWutdo. 
Nothing can do^ but “ strong imagination.” The imagination of 
Charles Kemble, I have no doubt, docs this for himself, whenever lie 
is perfognning a character belonging to either of those ages 4 jemd its 
outward and visible results, aided by the omnipoO»nt one of Shahspearc, 
do Ovdegrec, even for tlie spectator, who is at ail ^u^lided to ap- 
pre^elO tW personations of tliis elegant actor, 

Ypu^g is an actor of quite a di&rent class from any other on the 
Bngl&H Stagb. style is neither finely natural, like that of Koan ; 
ndr a blending pf tbe^ classical and romantic, like ChatleS'^Kemblo’s ; 
nor a mixture of all these three, like MaWeady's. It is not formed on 
any^ ofher n^pdel, and has at present no imitators ; which I wond^ at, 
becau^ it (s at the same time easy to imitate, and well adapted to 
catbh popular applause. There is a proud, sweeping, oriental air about 
the acting of Yoimg which is very elective in tlic particular line of 
characters which it suits j but which line is very limited indeed. It is 
true that Young can act almost any fking but there are only ^ 
few characters which no one else can act so well. The gorgeous flow 
of his action, an A. the regal richness of his voice, are adpurably suited to 
illustiatc the mere ext^nal attributes of the kingly or princely estate ; 
the merely self-*wil]ied and selfish, the purely exUmal passions of pride, 
anger, disdain, — the most prominent of those passions, or 

^rather thpse inipifk^i^,,wbicib usually appertain to the character and habits 
, of Indian Calipbs^and FersianjSatraps, are exemplified to the very life 
by the peculiar qualities of mind and attributes of person which belong 
to this most eloquent of declaimers. But the delicate and subtil work- 
ings which take place oMyHn the inward recesses of the heart, require 
ptlu r powers to dcvelope them, and, indeed, other means of detecting 
IChem, wn Young seems to me to possess. I do not mean to state this 
as S Iblnt in tliC style of this actor ; for I do not regard it as such. If 
he Jpc$essed drose qualities which ho wants, be would inevitably 
KiVC wanted tlipse jtvbich he possesses ; and in that case the Eno-bsh 
stage would hate i\^anted, at iCapt, one of its ricliest ornaments ; for 
his' style is ornamental, apd is nq^^the worse on that account. 

Among PllA^anting fqo|jS)ri|^ Oa* modern criticism, I do tlnnk there 
il^ none so i^mP||Pus as that o^Tfindy^ng fault w^ith this or that subject of 
^^emkfk', Vii^Levetlit may be, on \Iie ground of its not possessing qu.i- 
Jjties which pre, according to all human experience, .ihsolutt 1} incoin- 
^patible with^diose which it does possess. Thus, Eiigbsli chlu'- or 
^j^rpetually lamenting over Shakspeai e’s v^an» ol .1 lianitd edutat ' 




wtijatot, U $im ifiiat M rniS^mh Ifem i/ 

fh^Amhrnot^m 

geDi¥^ of «ll Mvo ti^fftifeh #iiri^8c f '* 

{ cannot tHbkiid#^Wlm Onenaati^^ w6o!d kaVa" 

had ha jb^lonf^^ tbs i^^ 7 nit|aed oF sta^e, u 

voice A rifek, jpofla^erfat, ana iwmorcm^ ^ llfe(ia— acion, 

free> gtaccM, ntiA voriOu#; a Oicttfe ^Wprca$|ve fecej and a 

bettec^perso^-^e would have been hardly seciond in favour an4 attract ^ 
tjon t«rtbat grandest of our actors* li. Si** P. 

I 

>w Tirn WISDOlIll OF LAUOttfEJl. 


J-et tho8e now Uugh who n^ver laugh’d before, • * 

And those who always laugh’d now laugh the moi^cf ’* j. 

They have realty brought puppifrt-showg to an incr^ible perfe^idii/^ 
I have just been gazmg upon one which infinitely transcends all tl^ 
fantoccini, pantODhimect, or dramas I ^cr beheld } theffigiVes appear-* 
ing to be actuated by human passions, and exhibltitt]^ui their looks, 
gestures, activity, and earnestness, such manifold tokens of mutual 
comprehension and mtelhgenos, that it ndt for the^^fididdious 
actions they areimade to perform, one might almost swear they Vere'^^' 
rational beings. Punch and Judy, even with the assistance of the 
Devil and the Monk, must be totally superseded by this more nurnc*^ 
rous and complete exhibition 5 and yet the puppets of which 1 am 
speaking arc nothing more than a little modified earth, of so brittle 
and fragile a nature, that they tyere constantly fritteiing away into 
dust In the very midst of their ddneing and struggling, when Otheia^ 
instantly started up into their places, capering Or fighting with as much^ 
eagerness as their predecessors,— so that the whole pageant was con- 
stantly renewing its actors without the smallest chan^ Or mtcrmibsion 
in the incessant biistle of the performance. Here and there lipon ele- 
vated stools I saw a few figures with glittering'bahbles U|lon their 
heads, who seemed nOt only miserable but giddy and Ihtoxicatod by 
the hsight from which they looked, and took their revenge by insti- 
gating the whole rabble beneath them to woi ry^ and beat one another 
to pieces, which the senseless figures seem^ to enact with a most 
pi eposterous alacrity. On thi$ lower benches I beheld grave ai^ 
vert nd-looking seigniors m robes, whose heads were enveloped the 
liair of some animal, most ludicrously curled and greased, ^nd who 
were solemnly pronouncing sentence of destruction upon Others, wUUe 
tiny themselves Were perpetuaUy exploding into similar hothmgness^ 

1 1( re strutted a gay figure m scarlet, who had not orily sold himself as 
1 si wc lor the honour of wearing a little gold »^ornament u|)on his 
noiddr i, but sutleied liis head to be shot at as a target, and his body 
^ be » ul IS a sheath loi bayoUets, fer the amiable ptWIrej^'^of in-i^ ^ 
t same tn atinent upon others. There I beheld a portly 

) ? 11 sable jobis, who took money from his companions fpr 

>1 It lo tiuu tin w w to tin. skits, while he himself kept con-^ 

u I m (j j I dir ction and in vaiioits quarters I ^ 
( 1 11 ' M ) I wiiom 1 took to be uiiiicis, as thty 
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liniiig me j^Stoed to 
i«n joyAiUykj^ ^bsgan 

cascep^pf t&4i54aiDn%Ntoir 


of th^ istupen4icnis J^Soirld and bubble^fika a^atqi^^oacasioned me 
to burst into anjimn%6»4erate fit' of laiijgfiters ^ ^ 

It was probpbty^^Mpne such ^meditation njion the weaktiessi Vanity, 
and inconsistency, the gigantic projects and Fgmy powers of man, that 
kept Democritus in c^idntial lau^fhter, and enabled him to x^vert 
both kings and ^asanm into materials of risibility^ Bd[n|B[^OiK^at the 
court of Darius, when that monarch lost his favourite he pro- 
mised to restore her to life, provided they would give hf«i die names 
of three men who had never known adversity, that be mig^t Inscribe 
"upon her tomb-stone ; and upon the piince acknowledging tlie 
impossibility of complying with hi^ request, he asked him, with his 
usual laugh, why he should expect to escape affliction, when not one, 
among so millions, was eScempt from calamity ? Here was phi- 
losophy as welras laughter ; and indeed I doubt whether there bo any 
wisdom more profound than that whicji developes itself by dur risible 
faculties* Tfaf^ convulsion, as well as feason, is peculiar to man, and 
one may, therefore, fairly assume that they illustrate and sympathi/se 
with one another. Animals were meant to cry, for they liavc no other 
mode of expression ; and infants, who are in the same predicament, 
arc provided with a similar resource; but when we am\c at man’s 
estate, (the only one to which I ever succeeded,) both the sound and 
physiognomy of weeping must be admitted to be altogether brutdl and 
11 rational. The former is positively unscriptible, and we should never 
utter any thing that cannot be committed to writing ; and as to a 
latliiyrnose visage, I appeal to the reader whether it be not contemp- 
tible and fisbdike, beyond all the fascinations of Niobe herself to rcr 
deem. AH associations connected with this degrading process are ^ 
hateful. Perhaps I may be deemed fastidiously sensitive upon thisi 
point, but I confess that I feel an antipathy tow aids a whale, hciause 
it has a tendency to blubber ; I abominate the common cner, simply 
on account of his n.irac ; I would rather get wet through than st rk 
shelter under a weepin^f willow, and I mstmctivcly avoid a bircli oii 
account of certain j uv cnile recollections* v. 

But bail, thou goddcbs fair and free 
% In Heaven yclept tuphrosyne,*^ 

and bofbte I go any farther, let me observe how abundantly the Pa^ m 
heaven with Iteart«^asing mirth ; for, besides the d imsil 

we have m^poned, Venus is expressly tei met] by llotnci the laughki- 
the ’whole cduP of the immoitals was olttn tInovMi 
^ the awkw^ardne^ of Vulcan; Joio Imnscli was so tond oi 
^tiob^&at he even laughed ati lovci s’ pci ] uik s , and Momu^ 

J whose province it was to excite thtu iisiblc facultus, \^a^ 
mst?UctiVely represented as the son of sleep and night, whcitbv wi'aie 
taught to go to bed betimes il we wish to ha\t chccrlnl md fnh'nons 
days. But in this our sombn and anti-iisdik a<jj(, it lia^ i ith i b< 
come the fasllio^lo attack laughter, n ilvMtbstaiiding ibc to\ i of 
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teeth-cfmpto^l^^imper to that hilarious roar i^hich shakes riba wrinkl^^^ 
out ot* Wartj and fright^ old Time from ad^t^ng towards us# 
Fortuno> Joyo^ and justice, We all painted blinds* tlfey can neither 
our smilW frohrns. ' Fate is deW to the most pf^th^jic SoproWsfv*^ 
cannot nti^hd our destined road of life with ai'paviQUr'a algl^''iiar 
drown catjO in tears. Let us then leave growling to wild beasts^ -and 
croaking tO the ravens, indulging freely in the rationality of laugh^^ 
which, in the first place, is reducible to writing^Ha! Hal Hu* ^d 
bhould always be printed with thrSe capital letters^ and a ^rop of ade^ * 
miration between each to prevent its bursting its sides. (The very 
hieroglyphic mak^s one snigger, so festive, sociaU^and joyous is ita 
chatterer.) vr And secondly, its delicious alchymy not tfhly converts a 
tear into the quintessence of and makes wrinkles tliem^ 

selves expressive of youth and fiolic, but lights up the dullest eye 
with a twinkle, and throws a flash of sunshine over the cloudiest visage, 
while it irradiates and embellishes the most beautiful. Including 
thine, reader, in the latter class, I counsel thee to give the ex][)ennile^ 
a ficquont trial. 

It just occurs to me, that I ought to have begun my essay with a 
definition of laughter and an argute inquuy into its causes ; but it 
will come m as well at ‘the end, and perhaps a hpteronpfOteto/it in it-«^ 
self a common provocative to risibility, is more appropriate than any 
methodical arrangement. Lastly and imprimis, then, it is a great 
mistake to suppose that wit, which has been termed the unexpected 
discovery of resemblance between ideas supposed dissimilar^ has any , 
tendency to excite tlie giggling faculties. Quite the contrary ; it 
elicits Old} the silent smile of the intellect; on which account (what- 
ever nsy wi kings may testify to the contrary) I have no great regard 
Ibi w It, for I love to laugh with all my lieai t apd none of niy head« 
Humour, therefore, I deem preferable to — — Uut I am not proceeding 
systematically. Well, then, this convulsion is of three difl^rent 
kinds. Auiuial laughter, which may be produced by tickling, or by 
that happy and healthy organiajation which occasions a constant flow 
ol' ilie animal spirits. Unnatural laughter, which sprnejtirnes accom- 
panics the triumph of tW most malignant passions, or bursts out upon 
any unexpected change of fortune, or assumes that ghastly smile or 
“ jealous leer malign,*' designated the Sardonic grin, pot, os, a young 
lady of my ac(|uam lance suppo^, firom the Sardoncs Or ^f 

liou&sdlon, but from the involuntary hysterical afFeCUon WroUced by i ^ 
eating' that apccies of ranunculus the Herba SardOnia* ^ ^ 

lastly, lor the second time,) Scntimrntjll laughter,^ — a compound opej, 
iiiaon K mating jointly or scjiaiately from the head or the heart, aua^ 
v\lu^sv, i I seem, to b( a union n lalhcc opposition >of suitablencssfej^ , 
.tnd na uinhnoss m the oaine objtcl, or any ime^pg^fcd ludicro^ 





The'Wht^Sk of Laugl^tt,^ 


Itwitttioo. 1 8h«n the «abdm«MW iSj^pathetie laugh- 

l^hich is A were ^ #hi<^ is M^^ulated hy the 

e riottsoess tbftt w4^l9m|mr^ laugh, iahit^'gixes aest 

s ebeiition, of th^ praffii^lh^^of tsMi «ho 




of Latins pork sttid w &© j^ancpe ^ ^ 

^l^^alking of incoxii^fioift |k^t8 in^pij^il and of 

a pbnv^eraatioi^ patUeSi om ccwy^ajpg obildrert, 

(ho otbor setili^ ingredient^ ,of a wedding-^dinner^ l^ofte joint 
colloquies^ as I^b»etpi^een them^ fell upon my ear id tb^fbUowing 


detacned sen&n^g^ Thank Heaven 1 ray Sajly is blcsaed-^r-^with a 
celf^s bead and U pto face.” — •• Well, if I should have anc^er baby 
t'sball have it itnme^tely-^ — -skinned and cut into thin aUcos .*' — ** I 

do We tp see little Tommy well-dressed in the fi^hwfc^ftle over a 

charcoal “To behold the little dears dancing beWd'^ne in 

^l^e fflring'panV*— “ And to bear their innoceni tQngues--*-^bubble and 
squeaks"**— “ My eldest girl is accomplished— -with ;^enty of sauce.” 

always see the young folk* put to bed myself and smo- 

dieted in oniouSs” — “ Aud if they have been very good ^bUdren, I in- 
variably qrder -the heart to be stuffed and roasted^ the gizzard to 

be peppered shd deviled, and the sole to be fried.*" 

Broken meiaphors are not less laughable than these ludicrous games 
of cross-purposes $ and the risible public are tnueb ^ radebted to the 
Editor of a loyal journal* who lately informed them that" the radicals, by 
throwing off the mask, had at last shown the cloven foot ; congratu- 
lated his readers that the hydra-head of faction had received a good rap 
upon the knuckles ; and maintained that a certain reformer was only a 
hypocritical pretender to charity, wbo> whenever he saw a beggar, put 
his hand m h{s breeches .pocket, like a crocodile, but wai> only ac- 
tuated by ostentation. While we are upon this subject, Jet us not forget 
our obligations to the country curate, who desired his flock to admire 
the miraculous force which enabled Sampson to put a thousand Philis- 
tines to the sword with the jaw-bone of an ass ; nor let us pass over the 
^ worthy squire, Who being asked by his cook in what way the sturgeon 
" sholllla be drqssed^ which he had received as a present, desired her to 
make it into k-ki-mode beef ; and upon another occasion* when interro-" 
gated whether be would have the mutton boiled or roasted, on how ? 
repli^, “ slow,— an^ let it be well done."' 

Tpf the classical read®* ever improved himself when a school-boy by 
composing nonsense verses, it is possible that prose of the same de- 
scription may produce a similar result, of which this essay may be 
considered an experiment. 1 know not a nobler or mote wfli/ Self- 
eulbg^ than that expressed by Scarron when on ^ death-bed. Ht ox- 
claimod M* his wt^ping laomestics, “Ah I ybk Will never cry halt v> 
muidt as t have made JtJ^u ladgh and were ron the point of bidding 
adieu to^ tJiepubUe as a acjf^bler/ t should not desire a pioudci (pi- 
, Is# to ri^{}^ the same phrase. In tJu mean 


fei B Bw Sprkmsly ;|p^ SG^dly'^id^ort my i eaders to be comical , 
‘ tfcsJMh tiiieiiir gmuniy and ])ii/zling \^hen 

three ag^nst the landlotd, when the fiv • pf I cenf^ 

are fow4*tiftnd things in general at sjms ami scvtns, a la ait' ai d *m 
Ihpccnt laugh is the ino^t effectual ly to taki l.ik of numbt* f 






l^lr^ 'Al<'‘^t^4«Afn ..•VkAwk^Wt-rkm 


:)|fl^<jk*4t lilsc 3elm4a, to see my locks' faM; ” ^ ' 
scorch’d and frUz’d at Ac top WcaWhorjid;’’' 
Hard Krib^ks df pbibatuh> were dealt on my, IbSreheid*' 

1 look’d like'a linhet: jhst daught in a . 

So widie Of it’s first was my headV second aged V -Jl - 

Ere long mjr vex’d hair, whi* hi ‘pomaded andsIeeTc, ' 
Hung straight as John Wedcy's adown either cheek. 

By combs metamorphosed, assuified a new shape, • 

No longer a pigtail s wung> black at my nape . 4^.. 
Thejtiiepe, with its ligatures spiral ia twists> 

Gave place to a knocUer^ds big as. my fists 
Whoever the. late .Major Topnam has seeni 
May fori'n a good notiOn 0 / me at nlnetefen/ 


Now knew I the joys the three Sisters prepare 
For those who depend on the dressers of hair: . 

The dandies, who now seek that bubble ' 

In the cut bra coat or the bend of a boot, ‘ - 

Can feebly iiiiagine my often-felt woes, < ^ 

VVith my. watch in ray hand and my mask on my nos^ : 
When. lol ; the huge knocker retired from, thf^ he.^d». 

And b^ck paroc the pigtail to reign in its.steiidrj ^ , > 

0 capul^hkmanum / dark, dungeon of dodbt, 

Spite of SpMrJ!heini> ajabyrinth,. ipside. apd pu^ .... 
How fjevting U all thaCdwells .under a hatr— i / 

The late DukyC of Bedford tipw brought in' a plat L ' 
Jack Martin and Pctct abbU^h’d their queues,'^^ \ / ■ 

1 quickly changed mine fbv well-pbwdcr’d noOSe: - 

My head, at that time, will 4lf Once re-^pj^ar 

To thbse who Have ever seen Palmer in^ncer, , , 


No^ sooner had I, spite of wisdom’s rebuke, 

Pinh’d the faith of my head on the plat of a duke, 

W’lieti auddea'bis grace much astonish’d ^bc town ^ 
WUh:^/u§ppwder’<l pate, in its natural brown* ^ 
Awaymt^pbh^ldl^: barbers shut up their sKops^: / ^ 
Their hamst i^^fuiii’d by tpo many crops 
While I, with a nob cv’ry morning brui^liM efe^n, 
Da-ciipo^^ the tresses of ** early fifteen/* • • , 

E’er since. Fashion vaiqiiy has reft;mVk]dbe^ ' \ ; 

For Time works the changes by ^oh^ ' ‘ ‘.v^ < 

My locks, erst so intimate, distant aVe seert',^ .1' I ' ’ ' * 
Their visits arc few and the space far between t * 

f>Ul Time, ton, has made me my forelock resjgr^, . * , 
t jjcvcr seized lii-^. \et the dog has seized mine;-:, ‘ 
And seems to exclaim — Prirliec pay me my wa^ji: 

; uiir head lias arrivcil at the last of its ages I ' /y' 
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’ wh^ic 'fo nSthih^" of 'every fdotetep we 

nificcnt haH4«biri^ holy ground: tof here "the ApolI. 

'|4>rth its majeaticToeauty, atid filled the place With an air ot poW tliat 
mnot pass ftway ; — h#re tb^ Vm^s, still more dear to the jipepiory of 
W iit^ely human piortals,” ^because endowed with more “"of merely 
hei^eh beeuty^ stiood shrinking from that loving admiration which she 
Oojni^ious of deserving ; — here the Dyxno G£.^i)iator has lam, 
Wit)|^thebr^?iWQf life hovering on his lips, yet never to leave them — 
dying ^yht pever to die ;*w-here the Laocoon has writhed in 

* ihlmortftl a^nies ; rendenng suffering subservient to grandeur — making 
fifisery^ sublime. Here, too, the right, about half-way down ihe 
grand gdlbry,»hung the Pietro Martire — one among the very hign^t 
aehieyeknents pf the art. Let not the reader suppose T am about to 
^ describe this Wonderful picture. I shA^ld know better than to attempt 
lliat, even if I had seen it f 1 mention it only to lament over a folly, 
the effects of which I have as yet been unable to repair ; and which 
th^ eight of the ^ot Where the picture does not hang, brings back the 
sense of mo:te vividly than any thing else has done in the inteival ; 
more than even the eloquent enthusiasm of H— ■- in thinking aloud 

about it, or the classical taste and discrimination of N in detailing 

its beauties. I passed by this picture at the time it was in the Louv^, 
merely glancing up at it to be sure it was there, and determining to, at 
least, pay it thfe respect of a formal visit for itself alone, and not to 
blend the recolfe^tion of it with that of any others. I passed by the spot 
where^l knew t&e^ireasurelay, deferring to what I con^dcred a fitter op* 
portpnity theluicUrj^of exploring its nature, counting up it^ amount, and 
« 'Carrying away what I could of it with me, laid up for futme use m the 
stor^use of memory. But when 1 returned, it was gone, and i^s \ ci y 
plaiS^l^^it not. It had, for me, vanished like a vision of the niglit ; 
and dS S'now know of i was that I 'have at once seen and not seen it. 1 



^ > JT ^ — ratheaa^ei 

IS thapfwheijj^ilt was, bo^' as a matter of feelin|f*^pd of taste; for 
41iQUg|f Ljba^a as little req^t as need be for the Vic^s and motives of 
t1irt^W%^'|)iE<ofessed to teach a great moraflessoff’ to Europe in rc- 
^Jprcasuras of the Xiouvre from France, yet I do not the less 
^ required to be taught. Jus- 

48®JiDro'ar6 whencesocvei tliey may proceed. 

puisM wisest sayings into the mouths of fools ; and a ju- 
SbBSr^wliett* he is compelled to punish a uickcd boy, guie 
^ the phrase is) on the back of a dunce. But ht <* 

Adt’medSft^thjpOlk^^ when the question is ot woiks like < t 
atfaded to al^V^thcy are little bettc. than an nnpeitinence. 1 i 
of great n&Sl lessons,” and in\ enters of Holy Alhahu irc Pk 
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are as teal a possession to o#)t ime|^n^i<>t^,a» tWe pf 
^taxiteles ; for Fame js too jqst to let the^atabuity ot Iter 


decr|^ nature of any thin* 

But I aftWndering from my subject. 

_ 1 t ** -I 1 


to allude to one 


and that the greatest in its kind, of die late possessions p{ this splqhdid 
treasure -hou^e — ^here, on the left hand, neat to the bottom of the long 
gallery, hung the divine ThanseigObation-— divine ^from its "subject, 
divjne from its conception, divine from its miraculous execution* When 
I think of this picture, 1 am halt inclined to feel that justice might 
have been satisfied with depriving France of it alone. It was the glory 
of the place ^ and its absence would have left an arching void’’ that 
nothing else coul^ fill or atone for. But a truce to this thinking of 
what has bebiit it fs but too ^t, m all cases, to make us forget, or un- 
justly appreciate, thejgood that is before us* 

Turning at once to a consideiation of the Louvre as it is, w^c need 
have little scruple in affiiming it to be incomparably the noblest g^allery 
of Art now existing m the world* Its stately halK are still giaOed by 
woiks unrivalled in their kind ; and I must think that, as a collection, 
It is even nioie valuable than when it possessed the objects I have al- 
luded to above. This may sound paradoxical ; but it is not intended 
to be so. The Apollo is, in fact, not an object fit to be placed in a 
g'lllcry at all* It is a possession for a city, or a country — a sight to 
make a pilgrimage to see : and I doubt if it is in humqn nature to see 
it with proper efthet^ witkiPut some preparation of this kind. Certain 
it IS, however, that its presence must throw into an undeserved shade 
ami distance, objects wortjjy in themselves of all admiration, and certain 
of exciting it if seen under fit circumstances. Speaking for myself, I 
( in 'Rifely assert that it gives me more pleasure, as well as instruction, 
to go through the Louvre now, than whcijjit^ contained all most 
v luntcd trcai^utCb. A gallery, as well as an individual, may be too nek 
hJay, I cannot but think that oven Mr. Angerstein'$ magnificent 
Chude’s in one j:pom,*aic “ something too much.” It is not that they 
cloy upon the sen^e : they can only do that for those who have no sense 
pioporly susceptible of being aftected by them; hot the quantity of 
tilt 11 beauty, not bcWg^Uble to act as one sum> is Upt to distract the 
nil igniation, without steadily exciting it, and to disturb the fau^ and^ 
feeling without satisfying them. A roan might as wdl be wedocd to* 
SIX be luiitul wives at once; — a piactice happily and naturally confined 
to 'I'ni ks and Barbarians. ^ ^ 

On entering the Loiivic by the principal door, WjU imtm?di^tely (al*»^ 
ino • inimnb itely) find ouiselvcs in a lofty vestibule, surmunj^^ by 
iM f olossil busts, &c with a splendid Gr^k^yiji^e in ^ 

< j ij fine si workmanship, and breathing the vcrv air and 

01 )i] L ♦v. Nothing can be a finei preparatiou^ for what JCs rtb 
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of tl»«i wp A ; 1%^ Jfti exceedingly curioiis and ihterestmg ^ w 
co]|^y^4^iporkin bton^e, fty Phidias, himselfi 
Piinvi It fepresents a yoimg Apollo, who has launched 
liaafd. It Was from this action that the oirigm^allt llatue took 

The hull of the , Bom an Emperors contains, as its name indicates, 
many excellehtlstatues and busts of the emperors ; but there is nothing 
calling fpr^ pattifeiilaV notice, except a^colossal head in relief (40), excr 
ciited with great spirit, yet in a very severe and grand manner. Pass- 
ing on to tht; hall of the Seasons, •'we find a most charming Venus ,(40),' 
uncommonly perfect as to preservation, full of grace axid nature, and, 
upon the whole, "Aot gi^eatly inferior to apy thing else of the kind I am 
acquainted with. Tsbould jCayil at calling this lovely representation of 
a mere human being a Venus^ but that the beauty as well as the power 
of the Greek gods and goddesses consisted chiefly in their being little 
better, ^;either in ipind or body, than the people who worshipped them# 
In fact, the Greeks worehipped personifications of their own good qua- 
litfesi without knoviring it ; which was perhaps the best method that could 
have been hit upon of preserving and improving those qualities. Here is 
also ^noble and most poetical Greek head (5 4) — pro^bly qf a wounded 
warrior. He casting his regards upwards; while. pjaiqT is breathing 
beautifully from' tijs lips, and sitting on his brow ks bn a 
There is a . spirit of, life in these (5reek busts which , h^ never boon 
Biven to marble i^ce^ ■ Bu were afterward^ ^ and indeed are even in 
out own time, exOedted A great ta^ste, spirit, and effect; but they 
want that ait of Vitality wlueb we meet with in these relics of antiquity 


diis hall wi 
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nter the hall of Peace ; the principal orna- 
^ ^jSfatue of Demosthenes ( 92 ), He is in an atti- 

tude of <ifeep meditation,/ The head is instinct with Kfe. $^nd genius; 
and there.is an air ^f simple na|pre cast over thp whofe fi|jure, which 
render? it iltp^^dieip a mo$t work. In the Ro- 

^ several objects ' worthy of 

^ _ /i^ 'an exquisj^jll/ preserved bust of 
er. a^i^^Blleague, and ht length the victim of 
l^qUs Ah aeepunt o| the great rarity of represt nta- 
las Qmracarta n supposed to have taken particul.ir 
^;ic^|irbyed ?fter Geta's death. This bust is no h ss 
wife perfection of its preservaiion, and the extreme 
t^n$bip« It is finished like a gem, and in Uiis -e- 
with those I have mentioned of Lucius n<.<e 

rife of Sop! /»,- 
hiVt On Ki;'3V pvi 



(|^estmg statue o f Julia ( 1 1 8 ) , th e w i fi 
|iS of the above-named emperors. Jt 
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time to whici£i| |>eldii®^^ ^In ono oilier 

object, partljf ^n accay^tt of Its iWmafa Qn.9/f^u^ 

of an intey§§t^it d^|ive6 |rom strftlng rfesembUifi^ jt bears" to onr 
great ^ The ^ori f alfude tp fa a cbW^ bust, caljiod'^ 

% cad|Dj^i|e"RoMa (11 a); and if it really was intendecl^to typify that 
c%, fhai^mblance I have noticed is very remarkably; ^fbr, n e^^r ji 
humab bem^ exfated, whose air* features, and expresslor^ wereyaIyU"*> 
lated to symbolize to the imagination Imperial Iftbme in its most palmy 
state,” that being was Mrs. Siddons. , 

Entering the hall of the Centaur, the first object claiming attention 
is the exquisite work which gives name to the place (1 S-IO* For ad- 
mirable truth and distinctness in the details, force and vivacity in the 
expression, and ease and spirit in the general efiPect, perhaps there is 
nothing finer than this statue in existence, unless iP be the Faun and 
Infant called Silenus and Bacchus, to be noticed hereafter in the hall 
of the Caryatides. The com|flicat«-d and involved nature of the action 
(the hands of the Centaur being tied behind him, and Ins head and bgdy 
turned nearly round to look at the infant genius which is supposeef to 
have subduct him, and is seated triumphantly on his back), and tlie 
truth with winch the anatomical effects of it are made out^ indicate at 
once a theoretical knowledge, and a practical facility of eye and hand, 
that are truly wonderful. I scarcely know whether to admire or 
ment the modest)^, or want of courage, whichever it may be, that pre- 
vents our modern artists from attempting subjects of this kind. It is 
humiliating to suppose that we are naturally incapable of grappling with 
such subjects ; and there seems no reason d prion why we should be so : 
yet I am afraid the mere fact of pur nof attempting them proves that we 
(ire incapable of them ; — for there is an instinctive feeling m the human 
mind as to its own powers, which scarcely ever deceives it. There fa 
little^ doubt that when we are capable of rivalling the Greek artists, we 
s/zry// rival them. But even if that period ever should arrive, w^ must 
not hope to feel ourselves on an equality with^liem in point of merit ; 
for It must never be foi gotten that created the art which xt?e can at 
best but revive. This^work has the additional interest of being an 
aptique repetition, and ^probably by same hands, of two smaller 


t names and country of the 
gs.— In this same hall we 
|§), redolent of rich, grace*- 
l^tbe into the air abhut it a 
.felt in no other wayTliah 
a sentiment which has 


ones btill existing at Rom^'*1aud b< 
artibts, — Aristeas and IJapias, of 
hn\e a most charming statue of BaecK^t 
fill, and \oluptuous beauty. It seems 
sentiment of elegant repose which is to 
through the niediuni of works of thfa^ 

ceased to exist as a leality, and can be emPy^ in impgipn^on alone : 
but pt rhaps it is not the less desirable err^mS less effective On that 
com Tt IS in this Iiall that we meet with tliO three exquiri^te bustk pf^ 
Litem ‘ (I us, to whicli I have alluded above(l40, 145,''14&j. 
comsfn* oihci, of Marcus Aurtdiiis (138), of similar wc^toanldiip/^ 
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^ ^ Louvre in 1822 .' ^ 

t>^}dliP^ag^60^^ and 

‘si^^WfiSiCf adniirabl^<Wd#ls, cohtaiy!*'‘^'tHe^«ej0bMtddSfDi^)t^ fi.om 
j^W|pSf jtf is named ( 178). This is undoubtedly a S^orj^of gt^^i beauty ; 
bS X batdly think it litex^ts the reputation it bei^. 'f®0 nie there is 
softicvl^hatof a mOderti aii^ about ift whiOh aedltdi»^to mdicate that it 
done by an infefiof^hattd, and probably in an mftnor n^xe. It 
is executed with gfeat ta$te and^precIsiOn ; but« it yrs(nti^ that froedotn 
and lacihty^ and also that natural truth arid dimplicityv^of chaiacter, 
which belong to the best works of the best age of Gieece. Without 
pretending to pbsse$s any better ground for tbO opinion than that of 
mere feeling, 1 should coricei\ e this statue to be of Roman an'd not of 
Greek workmanship. The hall of the Candeldbid, which we ttOw enter, 
t^kes Its name fiom a most splendid tnpod (208), wliich^ if it really 
were what it seems to bt, would be unrivalled in its kind. It is btill, 
howevei^ very cUnous and ini cresting on account of its having been 
consti acted by the ]ustly celcbiated Pn dUO'?!, as an orndinent foi his 
own tomb. The different parts of which it is conij>nsed arc" all antique; 
but they have been collected fiom different sources, ar 1 the present ar- 
rangement of tliem as a single wq^k IS c'lfogetliti aibitrary and modern. 
Perhaps tlii<f renders the work, c h as it is, somewhat out of place 
in the present collection It is, howcvei, the only one of which this com- 
plaint can be made. • 

We now', ou entering the hall of the Tihci, stand before one of the 
loveliest and most peifect pieces of workmanship in the world; anil 
one pcculiaily inteiesting to us of the present turn, as being an ac- 
quiicnientof oui own day I allude to the Gicck statue now gemeially 
known by llic name of the Venus Victnx, which w^^ discovcitd in the 
year 1820, in the island <»f Milo, the ancient Milos. 'Fhis rxqnisiie 
work, of which there is no account in the catalogue, was dug uji in 
several fragments by a Gieck peasant, and by him sold to an agi nt of 
the Maiquis de Riviere, rieiuh ambissulor at the Olioman conn; 
who presented it to the Royal Museum. I'he French, when they hap- 
pen to ]>obsess themselves of a really valnable* acquisition of this kind, 
arc apt to make mon stir about its mci its than an impartial exain nation 
of them will warrant; but it must be confessed that m tlic present 
instance they have not subjected themselves to this imputation for m 
fact they could not do so. J he Venus Victnx, oi \\hite\(r na*inc it 
may be entitled to, foititevill “ smell as swert by any other name,’ i 
well worthy of all the admiration, not only that has been, but that i m 
be bestowed upon it. Woids cannot speak its bcautie* , much less o\( i- 
rate them. It is faiilthss in us class, and its class is the highest 
lU art. It is a peifoctly puio ind natural le presentation ot pii- 
fectly pure and natural female beauty, and if, according to the opinion 
of some of its critics, it is no 7non than this, to havt been more it iniist 
have been less* If the genius of the ailist has endowed his PiomctliL'in 
creation with nothing beyond the breath and motion of mculv humau 
life, it iS riot tmly because he knew of nothing b yond these, but be- 
cause he ^riev^, that even if he could h ive achieved any thing beyond, 
it woufd^^t have been calculated perm.uientl) to affect eitlier the 
feelings the imagination of me it ly hum m bungs In ])i\mi the 
Homage Ibf cut admiration to tlu im flabh be lutics of this divine stafne, 
Wre tvrir$]lt]^.w.not a vague and ibsti let nouon ol th it “ whi< ’ > ve» 

was on sea or land,’* but a leal ictual imigt of that whnh Mi a» 
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1 nave at tb0;Aij(aj:imtO|: hall pi that; 

name. This ^Wetia tfe jS^st vaJuaWg in ^ 

the present cpHeetioni both pn apopunt of rtfiib style 
its cxecutioD;:iWl the pei-fect state of preWyarion in wij|ch h rema^pfiCy; 
In fact* it is ^ttle if at all infeirior to any thing" of the |cmd ill eiistencc.^. 
It'^i^presents, a naked warrior, in the act of at once recjnvipg and re^> 
turning a Wow, Which, if not warded, must evidently be mortal pn cithtir 
side. By the peculiar attitude of the figure, the imaginary eiiemy 
must either be on horseback, pr in a war-chariot. For admirable skill 
and truth in the anatomical details, this work may rank with thb noble 
fragment named the Ilyssus, from the Parthenon ; and for cliaracteristic 
spirit and force in the general effect, as a single figure eugage/l in a 
certain action, and expressing a certain moral and pliysical purpose, it 
is no less admirable and perfect. It tells its own storj^betk^r than any 
inscribed words could do for it. In its living features vi'O read, as in a 
book, added to the consciousness of comparative safety arising; from 
superiority of skill, the knowfedge of impending danger, the collected 
w'ill to meet it, and tlie cautious preparation to return it tenfold on the 
bringer. As a single figure, this execllcnt work claims to rank in the 
same class with the Oying Warrior, or Gladiator, of the Capitol; and 
ft also in many respects resembles the celebrated Discobolus, which is 
the chief orname(it of our own collection at the British Museum, This 
statue possesses the additional interest of having the ssculptor’s name 
(Agasias of l'iplH\sus, the son of DosHlieusj engraved on it; and it 
may perhaps be considered as the most ancient one cLiiuiing this dis- 


Having been led to devote more s:p:ice than I at first intended to a 
few of the principal works in this noble collodion, f find that my limits 
compel me to pass over the remainder vvith a very slight notice; and I 
regret also that I have little room left to spcjak of ila’ many admirable 
pictuft’S which still grace tlie gallery above stalis, 1 can merely name 
a few of rhe principal objects which enrich tl^e iialls tiiat we have not 
yet passed through, in the hall of Pallas there is a statue of Polymnia 
(yofi), curious from the uncommonly clever manner in which it ha.s been 
restored, or rathpr created, from a merr* hint of the original fr.tgrncnt. 
No part of it is attticjue hut rhe drapery round the lower part of the 
body and feet. The colossal PallU' f.'}!0), wliich gives name to the 
hall, is .also well worth study and attention. Its style and character 
are similar to those of the grand figure of Melpomene (d‘18), wdiich is 
the chief ornament of the next hall. In tlie Iiall of Isis, which joins 
to that of Melpomene, wo find three most curious and interesting ob- 
jects : a statue of Isis in black marble, of admirable workman-^ 

ship, In which the Gre(‘k and ICgyptian styles are singularly, blended , 
together ; a statue of lygyptian workmanship (ildl), probably the best 
Specimen w'o jiossess of the state t(> which art had reached before ,it' 
^arrived at absolute peri’ediou among the Greeks ; and a magnificent ' ^ 
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& ^r jvery partiqplar 
S^pCH^cules. T[if$ 
the hall of 
I'^^f'j^i^iration. The 
(706),, (c^led gilenus 


i®©;W 6 '' 1 £iiree' follpwteg Ih#* 

»^OSto 0 ,adroira>lo, b^t fpr yery partiqplar 

^ptice, Tjif$ 

fine and singd|0^p|^f;i«l^tfUoy,^. the hall of 

J/^epajfyaridje$|M!^?;i|K€^y The 

?%^t atatde 1 9]|ip|! liotipe is the J^apn &ia Infant (700,, (c^led gilenus 
^ department of the scuJptu^^^^^ its way I 

S^^tue cannot W ^^assed. Added tp fuimitable 
" degree df caie^legance, and gr^^l X^poke^ there ’ 1 j^Cridi iSfcy . 

jbyojfts'fexhila ex^ing, as it were, frpm;jiy^y part of 

;fihisr work, W wonderful, considering^he ihate^^l of which 

4t eohsysts. If htte more of the rich nut-brown effect of one of Titian’s 
figures (some of those, for example, in his Bacchus in Naxos), than of 
a cold .mlirble .statue. The anatomical details, too,^ are inirhitably fine 
and tru.e«^l cannot quit this hall without expressing t|ic .delighted ad** 
miration th&t never fails to seiz^ and wrap me all aboilt,, whenever^J , 
gaze bn that exquisite work, the Borghese Vase (711), which so nobly 
occupies the centre qf this chamber. It is the fitiesf Anacreontic that 
ever was written : arid moreover it transports us to the Bella eta del’ 
oro,“ with more expedition, , and in a fitter condition to appreciate and 
efijoy it, than all the labour of Sir Philip Sidney can, added to all the 
voluptuous ease even of Tasso himself. 

I the less regret having left myself little space to speak of the col- 
lection of pictures belonging to this Museum, as, notwithstanding the 
magnificent effect it produces as a coup-tH ccily the gallery which contains 
them is the worst adapted for its purpose of any that ever was erected. 
In fact, on account of the lights all coming from side windows, not 


more than one picture in four can be seen at all ; and none can be seen 
vidtb any thing fike their full effect. Besides which, this gallery, though 
it possesses many admirable pictures, and, some few that are first-rate, 
and even unrivalled, is far from being either a very agreeable cpUlec- 
tion, or a very complete one. There is, moreover, a strange anli^lri- 
congruous mixture of old and modern masters, which produces an 
effect altogether displeasing and French. — The finest picture ih this 
collection is unquestimi^y the Deluge, by Poussin (120). There is a 
depth and a truth of imagination infused into every, ppif of it, wliicli 

f ive it a character^ of power and sublimity, that its small si^e and the 
igh . finish of its ^i^ecution cannot take away. is not a person 

introduced inihe picture who is npt felt to be dying many berths instead 
of one; and nothinjg can be more impressive, and atthe aamc time wore 
natural and judicious, than the means by which this effect is produced. 
Thbrigh thiais'b.ne of the smallest, it is p^rljiaps the very finest of all 
Poussin’$KWnr|t^^:>' Ite?tbibits all the good qualities by which liis pencil 
was distinguishAdf and a single one of his faults. Here are some 
admirable ,|lbrttail^ by Titian, and some others of his pieces ; but the 
portraits are incomparably the best. Among the finest of the latter are 
those of Alphonso d’ Avalos and his mistress (1 ! ,?(>); of Francis 1. of 
France (||25); of the Cardinal Hypolito de’ Mcdfci (11 ;M) ; and c ic 
ihimitablyil^e, of a man dressed in black (1127). — Among s-neral 
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f/ltieooa^do _ , . 

^ Jf^Morttia tiaa, tlia wif^of a get „ 
and depth of fennnmu ^ 

Theta is also a porhjait of 

(Hod), hy Sebasttaii^dlfel jPJi^mhOf which ispc^^&oUi^its kihd, and in no 
lespectjnferior.to 1^6 ^ 'Leading % Italiai^ school, pf 

which Miere ai^ fow' other works thae^strui^ Us possessing a sur^r 
passing degree of merit,— *it only jemaiflss jfor me ^liMice the FJAmsh 
and Dutch works contained in thfi gallery.rrJSy |t|ib|as we haii%^ 
wliole oft the Catherine de' Medici pictures, from tfae ^>ti|^^hur^aY; 
le|^ : k seyies of pictures too we)l known to need description. 


liave been taken from their much more appropriate (situaupn ip n 
lery exclusively their own, and placed here among more thap a mopsand 
other pictures, where their peculiar merits can neither be seen nor felt. 
— By Van Dyke there are several noble pictures, chiefly portraits, in 
his very finest and richest style. In Rembrandts the gallery is very 
poor, except in a few cabinet worlJfe, one of which (57D) (Jesus breaking 
bread with his Disciples at Emaus) is curious as well frejm its other 
merits, characteristic of this extraordinary artist, as from Its being 
finished equal to Gerard Dow. — By the Flemish landsc&pe-painters here 
arc few works claiming particular notice, except a lovely Paul Potter 
(565), sweet and bright as nature itself, and three most exquisite 
gems by Cuyp (35 4<, 5, 6), glowing with light and life, and equal to any 
of In's works. 

In. concluding this slight notice of The Louvhe in 18^2, I cannot 
but feel how inadequate must be any <hmg I have saiil, or could have 
said, to satisfy the feelings of those who /mte visited this magnificent 
emporium of Art, or to convey a just notion of its sphmdours to those 
w ho have not : but it should be remcmlxjfed, that all ihave attempted 
oi hoped has been, to recall to the former of these what cannot be too 
often present with them, and to enable such of tJic latter as may only 
have an opportunity of taking a cursory view of this vast collection, 
to fix at once upon those portions of it which are, as it, seems to me, 
ibqr^ost worthy of their attention and admiration. 


STAItaSAS VOU ^ 

I SAW, while the earth wras at rest. 

And the curtains of Heaven were glowing, 
A breeze full of balm from tlte west 
0*er the face of a sleepy lake blowing ‘ 

I I ruffled a wave on its snore> 

And ihe siiUfiess to billows was broken ; 

1 Uc o;ilc left H calm as before j**— 

It skj)t, ,is if never awoken.^ 

Not ihtis ^^lth the dulJt fide of fife : 

Oiu thetk may be ful?mw^d by Weepigg» 

V\ lnh» fr^L liom the brcc/es of strife, 

Aiiotl’( , in j)cac(’ may be sleeping, 
q In u IV c on<( disturb'd hy the breeze 
( in ti iiKjuilly kep jg. in never 
^ (kstni^ ..(nil tt, .mdhov/e 

' Ik « .dm it liad InoUcn for ever. ^ 
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HVI^OHONDKl^CS, 

ft *- ^ 

“ ^tfr^cUoue medeodo.”— , 

- T A.’- > 

,y^ ^One bjJli* of rrmnktod ap^r to be' consta^lly^dl^vteijng meeps fou' 
’ ‘‘fbrovvmg away itveii, wlnleit anotber« mconeidlerable 

-sf^rtion, are ocseapfed endea^vocira to pMlong their^ moital leases, 
^lere we see tha fiiftme extinguished by carelesi^need» ( tliere it burns 
fftJijt from, considae fhumng. The^former class seem to suppose that 
^*thdy boaii^^a i^ti^tned life» that tli6i bettei- part of Kelfiaiba*s curse is 


& 


cold chill, nor water di own 
himself, they camidt die if tHey 


«»upon them, ^th^t heat will not mjt 

them; and that/ like Major Longb , . ^ ^ 

WOitU. on the contrary, love ‘/the pomp, pride, and cir- 

cun)sfance"*'Hof sickness, and have a strong natural taste for physic, 
^ flannel V and halrley- water j they weigh their meat, drop their wine, 
feel their puke till it flutters, are hourly examiners of the tints of their 
tongues, know every symptomatic #hade of red, white, and brown, 
and consider those the best-employed momenta of th»>ir existence in 
which they are sipping watet-gjuel, taking alteratives, or promotmg 
gentle perspiration* These unfortunate creatuies, if asked how they 
live, might answer, like the victims of the Ma!-aria, <‘Wedie;" for 
they eat, <9peak, and act as if they the swoid of Damocles con- 
stantly suspend!^ above then beads. We allude not, of course, to 
those who aie really ill, and to whom care and caution are duties, but 
to that toleiably latge class of invalids who, if they did not think of 
tliCir ailments, would have no ailments to think about. When the 
head \ x oid, the body' % ddicate,” and food foi the mind would m some 
cases be more beneficial than physic for the body. Single women 
without loverlj^ and married ones without children, if they have not a 
party to prepare for, a flounce to einbi cider, or a new novel to read, aie 
sometimes obliged to he on a sofa, do nothing, and think ol tlu ir 
nerves It has been said, ** Te fclice, o pastoreLla, che non sai che 
cosa ^ amoie.” But 1 would translate this as follow^s: — 


Bkst abo\e her nex ihC lady 
M ho knows nothing about nerves ” 

less these sensitive cobwebs are thought about, the better it^is for 
the peace of their ow pgts « ignoi‘ancc of them may, indeed, be called ,i 
blissful ignorance. 

In out climate, intellectual discipline and exertion are particularly 
lequired, in ordee to counteract the effects of the Varying prebsurc ol 
f the atmosphere. **11113 will, m a few hours, inciCase from one luindrtd 
weight to half a ion, and what can become of the head which hi> onl} 
a \acuhxn to oppose to so enormoua a prc'ssur^^ The bu^y in ly tom- 
phun of the hut have no time to think of its t fret Ls , wlnh the idh 


remark 
pit xy. 


eih mjm y 

4 ^' 


;ht ^aensatjioa in thoir frames, smell to ether dunk 
id thilg^Cn the nselves with ff\cr, asthmi, oi po 


*** Bt til toe aur cc 1 \ii 

Jlon nOlrbre d’honinics qui sont f nmu ” 

/ One migt^^^ well be m an apothcciry s shop oi disjctiin"- ' 

4 ji^ cOmpaJiffi vvitl^ one of the e maladi s tu uh s so much (1 m . 

and ippcacuanha lo/ciVv,s, so snon.^ » sm il ol p ^p t 
mid ctlier, so mu^h said about tlic \ in lus sccutioh uni ra 
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of the They talk of‘hll^tin their hearers are sick ; 

praise caVonaile, atid asaf<etida^ as if nastiness were the pledge 

of wholesomet^sa ; ^%flwav 8 Qualmish or feyerish ; have a strapgc 
throbbing in d^r or an alarming palpitation of the heart, 

and pihaps mafc^\ 6 l?l 6 e ftsel their pulse* or lopK 4 own their throat in 
search of an elongated uvnfa.- lyould think' it a dis- 

giace to say the]^ well^ and^ apparently ^ould reverse dip Italian 
proverb, “ Chi^Jha la sanith^^ ricco e jnoi||^4o socjpty ofik 

real invalid }$ mtich more a^eehfele .thaiji,thacof of thej^;^eiful 
people. The former deserihes ^ ijie symptom^ kil 4 *^^litment of bjjt ope 
coinplaint*ibtttahe latter campM|^conde 8 cend to have than a eom^ 
plication Qt disorders, A Fezdan proverb sajt^» “ Qivei^ pl^tzoukowi 
your fingar, ho will beg first the elbolv, and then the sbowlder-bone as 
keepsakes •** and of a hypochondriacal patient ope may with truth 
affirm, Gran^ him a" cold in the head* and he will make youjpity hjm 
for pltmrisy or peripneumony.” In real illness, too, there is often a 
resignation and reserve, a sort gf shrinking from pity and disclosure ; 
while the fanciful draw on your compassion till you are wearied, and 
describe circumstances and cifects^tdl minuteness excites disgust. 
Strange, indeed, it is tliat any should voluntarily clotlte themselves with 
infirmity ! Alas ! there is enough in a sick chamber to lower the pride 
of tlie proudest, the vanit^ rfn;he most vain. Terrible is the tax there 
paid to the mortal^ part of man. There the mind quails under the • 
power of the dust it tries to despise ; there delicacy suffers martyrdom, 
energy faints, fortitude is overcome, genius extinguished, temper 
lost. There strength and independence are propped on pillows and fed 
by another’s hand ; there heroism learns to weep, and patience to 
complain ; the philosopher is surprised at the suporwity of opium to 
reasoning ; the Christian starts at his own unwdling Hp^murs. There 
all that once pleased becomes w^earisome; the imagination loathes 
music, mirth, and feasting ; the memory flies from Scenes of wild joy 
and laughter, of splendour, gaiety, and show, and lingers round 
those calm resting-places which once perhaps seemed dull and chcer- 
; there lessons aie learned in an hour, which a long life had failed 
m teach. 

T went lately to see a friend, in Northamptonshire, with whom I had 
been at college. Wc Lad not met for many years, but, being in his'^ 
lu igliboiirliood, I wTote to announce my Intor^U of paying him a visit. 

I icicivcd a friendly reply, in which Mr. B. requested me to spend a 
few days wdth him, begged me to excuse ffie habits and hours of an in- 
valid, and informed me that dlnctl^at two o^cdock. At Oxford he 
w<is gay, stout, and healthy, and I was grieved at the Sad change which 
his J( tt( r indicated. It arrived at his bouse about one, and was shew’u 
into a (liawing-ioom, full of the insignia of sickness : sofas, fOot-stooIs, , 
Lisy-cbaiis, in inoie than " Customary profusion; a few phials and 
j)ill boxes on the mantelpiece 5 a^wine-glass and spoon^ a tea-pot, 
a l)aKcfl ajiplc, and some orange-chips Ranged on a small table, 
in la ltd silk uiglit-cap oh otie qf the cushions of dto sofa, which 
^lood inai this tolltciion of invalid necessaries. The only things 
tint apjnaud iiu onsi‘-ti iit with the general style of the apartment,^. 
wLi^ hoiiic* liaithiloics iiul shuttlecocks, a and a pair 

of dumb bells winch 1 obsiivtd in one corner of the room* ^On 
^ (.i^hjpctlay a few book-., v\luch I found to be BuchanV MediCine* ^ 
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ifl^e nature of my frietta's ^inplamt;^^^ murmuring 

Seneca’s redection^;^ihfc^J|^irement ^ 
death,” the door p^nea* .^aiku ^ j^ntei^bd i 
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are 
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totally 


of 

apd 6o&,fe]taht ^^atf-stompssion 
j, ,Hia; voice, ^too^^^as I found 
>me, ^ninjpg tone? 
ally accotipa^yil^g^ir^ hypochondriasis* The firs): op|npliinents 
paid, I ihquiiri^'^ter his be^th, he shook his he?d, ^and with a smile 
of melancholy , resignation replied, Mo^ituru^ salutat^* dying 
cinan s^f/t^ ypM*) 1, ventured to rally him on loWnbss of spirits, and to 
compliment hiha on his Ipdk^t hut my^pmarks seemed to fret him ex- 
ceedingly, and to exasperate his ailments. He threw, himself languidly 
on a dhair, took but a vinaigrctte|^ said he was heated by the agitation^ 
my arrival had bcjcasioned, thj|t his pujse was much accelerated, that 
no one knew what he suffered but himself, that nothing could be more 
deceitful than outward appearance^ that at that very moment his heart 
was palpitating in the most alarming manner, that he believed he had 
an enlargement of the heart, or water on the chest. To all this there 
was no reply to be made but expressions of pity and condolence? these 
seemed to soodie liis temper, but to lower his spirits. Every minute 
produced a fresh complaint ; his liver was ulcerated, his lungs iadamed, 
he had a detennination of blood to the head ; life was only preserved 
by his own inci^j^t care and the constant attention of his physician, 
but nothing cbi^^epair the natural weakness of his constitution, in- 
creased as this had keen bv the sad life he had led at college. 

man, 1 could 
at do I 

ever masticate my ^od properly? pver assiftt ijie gastric juice ? Halr^ 
ever even heard of the gastric juice ? Why I have frequently drunk strong 
i^^ffee without' milk, wipe after cream, custard after fish ! I am oVteii 
surprised how my wr#^$]C|^4 constitution resisted such ^discretion.” 

“ But, my dear Sir, relied I, if so strict a regimen vyere, univer- 
sally necessary, the nation would be extinct ere long.” 

“You might all live longer, -if you would,” said Mr. B. “ Galen 
lived to one hundred and forty years, by. nursing a delicate constitu- 
tion. But / am a particular instance, and ought not to regulate my- 
self by enmraon rules. Perhaps you are pqt. aware, my dear Sir, of the 
misfortune to which I allude ; perhaps you do not know that I was a 
seven-months* which is, \ in nkjl opinion, little better than an 

abortion.”" r ^ ^ 

. The solca|pty with .^bi^ the latter part of this s|H‘eeh was uttered, 
and the between strong-built man before me. and the 

image wh^ his words hatl c^Iled up, proved almost too much for my 
gravity :/ibiiilnat^y the r|bging of a bell drew olf my friend's atte n- 
tion it wa|rk signal for him to take two or three pills ; . and X h U bfiii 
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in the v^biWtr^ired to nJy room to dress 

Oar mM pf eonsiderabte as B. was the 

most detiberat#%t^t^^ilr dined with ; and ho seemed ^ to think no 
time or pains shou^be s]|bi(<^d where tb^ interests of the S^trhsr juice 
were concerned. ^ watt tb htme^f a niora^ strict physici«irl3|^ San- 
cho's tormentor ; hb aaetned. to a^rebetid^ poison in evWy dish* except 
his half raac muttoo^op, a^d his miripid br^-pttddii|g. ladigastwnj 
like a tremendoi^^anto^i ^ancw tottihlyfirpnipiii^^te^fo^ 
cucumber; goittVas, as it were, Mr/ionined in a n^sid^^sh ; datnlenay 
blew Its hoiT«jrs out of the S0upi«|j^n, and jaundice, gdm withyellbw^4 
ness, peeped out of the butter My poor Biend dratdk nothing at 
dinner, in obedience to Abernethy, and sipped his one glass of wipe in 
conformity with Dr. Kitchener’s ^vice, who, 1 found, was Mn B^s 
oracle at present, and to whose ‘‘ I^^ptic Precepts” he rcferrecL pn all 
occasions. He was the author of that inestimable hook ; kis Peristaltic 
Persuaders it was that 1 had ttcen swallowed half an hour before dinper. 
In obedience to him, too, my friend, immediately after dinner, threw 
himself on the sofa, and endeavoured, jby silence and sleep, to afford 
leisure to all the energies of his body to assist in the most important 
office of digestion. While I ate fruit and drank wine, cruelly regard* 
less of troubling my gastric juice, Mr. B. lay in obedient quiescence, 
unallured by the peaches which, from my plate, “ a savoury odour 
blew;” and it was not till he had devoted three quarters of an hour to 
tins amiable employment, that he sat up and began to play the host, 
and converse with his guest. 

Conversation, however, flagged terribly for some tunc. In vain I 
tried politics, literature, science: Mr. B. spoke with languor and indif- 
ference on all, and seemed to he more occupied by varying his position 
every five niinutesj in order to promote brisk circulation, than by the 
state of the nation, the prospects of the Greeks, or The Fortunes of 
Nigel.” lie observed, indeed, that tlie House of Commons was too 
^ that the air must he corrupted in half an hour ; of any other « 

thought and caret! but little, and the state of the mem- 
oeil* lungs scorned a matter of more importance than that of their prin* 
ciplos or opinions. When I asked him if he had quite given up our old ^ 
friciuls the ancients, hO answered in the affirmative, and said there was 
notliing to be learned from them but the custmfftif lying down at meals, 
and that of destroying weakly children, which ought to be adopted in all 
countries. “ What were their heroes,” continued he* “ but fools and 
madmen ^ What was Alexander hiniSelf but an Impudent boy, who 
would fall asleep under a tree, bathe when he was heated, and drink till 
he was il!?** ^ 

Recollecting that I had seen “ The Diary of an Invalid” among the 
books m the drawing-room, 1 asked if Mr. B. did not find it very 
amusing. “ As to amusing,” be relied With considerable asperity, 

** I know not what those may think u* who read for desepptions of 
churclK s and pictures ; hut of this I amceitain, that it i$ the most 
j>ltte unposit’ou ( voi published. I am astonished that any respectable 
book^ lUi KMild lend his u imc to so gioss a deceit. Attracted by the 
tub, 1 t toi ♦ uanicth ittlv, and w.is impatient till it arrive^* I ex- 

pected \ ,iLCo i, ot ,mpioms and treatment, medical practice 
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of the effect of modes of living^ oh 
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to offer 


►?!' J ..asked 

I fpx|iunters and 
lelSant society 
^^ou]d forget 


vrould ixpiMijyou Mifn wll, and^hurse you when UK” 

** tf,?he hastily interrupted, would^kill me in thrtee months. 

,No, ho, Sir, there is^ not a woman ip the v^orld' fit tp bp my wife. I 
should be obli^d ^^p“ sleep on a father bed* with th^gaVtaibs drawn 
routid^pie; 1 should ;be made to go?but in an east wind, then be brought 
into a room heated like an ovcpt; perhaps I should be dihitzed out of 
my flannel waistcoat, and laughed at for putting on this silk cap when 
I find myself in a perspiration. Then how would it be possible to get 
my digesting nap after dinner ? or how*<;ould my weak nerves bear the 
thoughtless perseverance of a lady’s conversation ? No, I am not fit to 
marry ; I am much happier by myself. A wife would be of no use 
except to play at battledore and shuttlecock with me ; and that one of 
my servants does every j^prning when the weather will not permit me 
to take other exercise/' ^ 

Upon my honour, Sir," said h ** your life must be particularly dull 
and uncomfortable : it seems one long act? of privatipn and penance. 
^Vhen did your health first fail you? Ten years ago you seemed as 
strong and hearty as the best of us." 

“ All deception, ^11 deception. ’ I was young and thoughtless, and 
^disdained to think of illness \ but disease was stealing slowly upon 
When I came to this estate, \yhich was sopn after J left College, 
forgotten the misfortune of my birth, and the natural weakness of 
.constitution. But I soon felt a sort of languor creeping upon me. 1 
"gave up horse exercise, I folt fatigued if 1 read only half an*iiour. 

I grew rapidly fat, 1 liaA a constant nervous yawning, my spirits fell, T 
slept ill, and a thousand strangp sensations camepver me in the course 
of twenty-four hours. 1 consulted Pud^ati, and soon discovered that 
my symptoms wete of the most* ataribing j' tiaturc. I discovered indica- 
tiohs of epilepsy, erysipelas, and water oil' the brbift- 1 sent immediately 
for a physician, wbo,w^ fortunately a fpj^arkkbly clever man. I tried 
various^ medicines, was bled and bliajtc|ed, but grew worse^rather than 
better. At l ejji b -my medical attend^t pronounced my complaint to 
be general di^pty, and to pt'ppeed'Sfe'om a constitution naturally deli- 
cate and At once COpv&tibjn flashed upon me, and I remem- 

^^bei^d theiPigtforgotten lessons Of the two old aunts with wliom I hatl 
/spent tfcft" flrst^Wdv'e life, those kind misjudging ereatuves 

.t^dio had taken so pllich piiiis to rear the weakly baby of their favourite 
niece, .jl^Ow often' did they remind me that I was a seyeii-moutlis’ 
child, that 1 was nolrdressed till 1 liad been born eiglit days, that I had 
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, l/een like an unfledged bfrd, and must mot act or cat 

ljk<^ those c^iaj^ce. I l^d heard these 

things a iho^^ my aunta S^ed, i was sent^^O school and 

cgllc ge/ lived Te$y4t tjbe Worlds and forgot tbe weakness of 

iTiy constitution dtf it ^ai^‘'t6o^late to repait it. NcverthiJesSj^^liy the 
assistance of Dr/jRftciiei&t's in^bludhlc jeai[tOiia> I hope f^wiig^ona 
fow mc^re years o^drfecaHdas'HiS*’ 

Mr. B. was sp eloqu^Ot l&o its d^d co^^ptalnb^ sufifered Jhiirt to 
give me a ^^I-accodnt ^f tKem aiH ehcb^aj^e4 to fto^d by 
assuming an interest iti tbe subject. Np Id'^r ’cotfld w inore de%hted 
wheig^jpertmtted to descant bn jlli;^ char)6(i8('of liis ntistrC^Sr^ho ^Idi^r 
whep^sltCu to d^brih^the Battle' of Waterloo'^than Was upuappy 
friend wfiitfe 'rioting among fever, hgue and jpalsy, and bulogisiOg bark 
and calomel. He sv emed to forget his ailments while he described them, 
and tatkin^ of medicine appeared as efficacious as taking^ it^ ‘ Sitch con- 
versation, cOuld be endured no longer than one evening : I 

took my leave early On the following day, and left Mr* Bi to idleness, 
hypochondriasis, and Peptic Precepts.” ' W* fi- 
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tJuo spirto cclcbte — na vivo sole 
Fu q^uel cU* F vidi. 

Her faded eyes had lost their dazzling lay,^ 

Her ups tneir bloom, her cheeks their ncalfliful glow ; 
I watch'd each varying tint with silent woe. 

But hope still pointed to a happier dayj 
'i'ill once— when near her bower 1 chanced to stray 
Not seen nor heard — beneath a cypress bough 
1 saw her in her garden bending low. 

Breathing in silent prayer her soul away ; 

Then gazing on her mild Hcaveivlighied brow» 

Her pale mute lips, her soft blue w’atery cVCs 
T^jiraised in meek devotion to the skies, 

(She seem'd too fair to linger long below) i 
Sweet seraph, this vile world is not for you! 
inly I said— and almost sigh'd adieu ! 

Stella (se *1 cielo Iia forza In noi 
Quant* akua erode} fu sotto che io nac<|ui. 

O BY some stern inscrutable decree ^ ^ 

From clitpje to cljmc predestined still to roam, 

’^Vhirl'd round the w9rld without a^ope or home — 
When shall thy wanderings cease— thy sOUl be free ^ 
J^rtlFs transient joys-^J^ What arc they to thee ? 

False fires ! — that feebly l%ht the watery gloom, 

Tlicn shifting, lca\e tfieb t(}/ia< darker doom, 

'fobt like a w Kck upon a shdrelesB^sCd 1 
lliivh Lh> ^aln sighs — though Danger's haggard form 
llaiii; on tin steps, this proud resolve may cheer — 

'lb lift tli) fe irlch^ spirit to the storm. 

And sniih in scccn wluii others*' ^hake with fear — 

’1\) bid unblenili’d ihc tmipest (akettS WlH, * 

And ri'-e amid, the lotk miromiucr’d still; 
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^ A SUMMEH^S day at O X 

^ , tuf inviting the read^ to place the arm of iNi^ ila^^pianon mthin 
and join me in completing oar s^oU ^ 

: |(‘emind him that he hae nothing better tp^esxj^t unadorned 

, descriptions (as hke as 1 c^n make them) of^bammato objects. 1 think 
jS ^ork like ours shoulcf Dot be toa wMy# gay, and agreeable? but 
bhould occasionally put forth articles ^hich its readers may safely pass 
over if they choose* assigning to^themselvoB as a rj^asan for so doing, 
that they are about so an^d so* Now the present paper is mo- 

destly intended to jbe one of f^se desiderata. It will contain no wise 
redections tha^ it would be nftWse not to reflect on — no important facts 
indispensable to be known — no pithy sayingi^that 'mil be read and 
rem^bered-— f:(0 piquant anecdotes that one must be acquainted wulu 
In this respect my article will have a manifest advantage over many 
otbeira that from time to time enrich this miscellany. The reader may 

do as he pleases about it*— which is always pleasant. A l^oem by , 

or an Essay by—, leaves us no choice. We most read them ; and 
what is more arbitrary Still, we must admire them. Now Jhe present 
paper is not one of this peremptofy kind ; on the contrary, it claims the 
singular merit o^ being adapted to all classes of readers,— those who 
do choose to read it, and those who do not : and 1 hope the woithy pro- 
prietors of the New Monthly Magazine hSve given it $t edit accordingly ’ 
Of what remains to fill up the rest of the day, and complete our hasty 
view of a few of the architectural and natural beauties of Oxford, 1 shall 
choose the splendid collection of buildings forraing^and adjoining to 
RadclifFe Square — Christ Church, with its noblo avenue of elms, and 
the sweet and romantic w’alk round its meadow — and lastly, tlie evening 
scene on the Isis. Once more, then, after having partaken of a light 
repast at our pleasant mn, let us sally forth into the High Street, and 
passing up on the left by the side of St. Mary’s Chuich, we shall liiul 
ourselves m a scjuareopen space, the four sides of which aie formecl by 
the back of St. Mary’s, the front of Brazen-Nose College, one suh of 
the principal quadrangle of AlUbouls, and a portion of that 
and impressive budding called the Schools ; and in the centre of*^^ 
space, detached from any other erection, stands tho stately dome of tlie 
'^RadclifFe Library. In order to convey some idea of the unrivfilled 
architectural wealth coljgcmd together on this spot, and its immediate 
vicinity, I will add, that, *bn passing through the quadrangle of the 
Schools, you arrive in view of ArjBC more of the richest and most cha-» 
racteristic buddings belonging to the l/niversity,— vias, the Theatre for 
examinations, conferring degrees, &Ci * — tiio Clarendon Printing- 
house, and the Ashmoloan Museum. That these builaihgfi may bo 
something giore to the reader than a collection of mere nantesy I shall 
endeavour Vq; convey a slight notion of the character of each ; from 
which it will thOt thqy £weps rich m contrast and variety, as 

they are in ev® other speciCi^ Of* architectural atti action. 1 oi pure 
and delicate iffiuty, unquesddmihly, the most conspicuous object m 
tliis collection ST the back elevation of St. Maiy\ dmich, wh^h fauns 
^tiiesouthe^Side of ttadclifiSb Square. It is a pf i tocily zcgUUr ^f^zeoUoii, 
consistinljW a rich poipt^ poital, flmkcd by ihiee pomb^ Kindf>w , 

' “ ' — ^ 

^ * Couclufltd tiom I lire ^26 
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I of the city. The iow^r^leri^i^ of 9 
front SLTO b jf i(o»f Bmalldif Ones a^h^fl ih' h ^^«nt manner, 

and a parapet Ottridfted at fetefvals by p 6 s^ ktfdth^ phmacles 

which so greatly ^anoo th6 genterar^flfet huildinga dr im^^kind. 
llarrftonious sweetoeas is the diaitacter of this ^matchless o^its 
kind. It seems to breathe'' forth into the stqroundjng^pace a^ja^r of 
deep quiet--of imperturbable peace/ Pofr** perfect bfiinty, I^do not 
scruple to place it abote any other religious temple I^^have ever seen.. 
Some of the Continental cathedrals ma^mve beeh equal to it \vhep in 
their^perfecfl state ; but I doubt if they wfere not ajl on too lar^e a scale 
to admit of their posse^ng that peculiar sweetness of expressioTr' which 
belongs td^lts lonely object. — ^That portion of All-Souls which fbrms 
the eastern side of KadclifFe Square consists of the screen, ^at^way. 
and cupola^ which I described in my account of the quadrangle of that 
magnificent college. Immediately behind this screen rises the Singu- 
larly beautiful double tower, which 1 also described. The western side 
of the square i$ formed by the fiont o^ Braajen-Nose, — a building not 
claiming very particular attention ; though its plainnci^ and sobriety of 
character are well adapted to contrast with the riches that surround it. 
The remaining, or nortli, side of the square is occupied by an eleva- 
tion forming one side of the quadrangle of the Schools. This is a build- 
ing which, from its bare, and almost barbarous simplicity of character, 
excites a peculiar interest, in connexion with the venerable associations 
that belong to it,^and in contrast with the rich and almost fantastical 
variety of ornament by which it is surrounded. Its perfectly flat and 
unornamented walls, rising immediately out of the earth like the side 
of a cliiF looking to the sea, — its plain square windows, as if cut out of 
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its face — and its low simple parapet, directly perpendicular with the 
line at which the walls riso out of the earth-— all this, dark and grey 
witli age, yet firm and unimpaired as if of yesterday, produces a striking 
and impressive effect.-— The Radcliffe Library — which rises in the pi^dst 
buildings, and gives to them, as well as receives from them, a 
loc^Sf grandeur and richness — consists of an elevation which may be 
regarded as comprising, externally, three compartments ; namely, the 
substructure, which is of rustic work, and of a double octagon fr)rm, 
containing eight open portals, all of which laacUtO one open vestibule ; 
above this rises the circular hall or chamber containing the library, 
the outer elevation of which is extremely elegant arid well imagined — 
consisting of couples of Corinthian piflars conuKting windows and 
niches altei nafely, and supporting a graceful entablature surmounted 
by an open balustrade finally, within the balnstrade rises the grave 
and commanding dome, which is finished by a turret and cupola of ap- 
propriate character and dimensioiM,r One <^puld think that all tliese 
structures, grouped together in a space' pot exceeding tliat of one of our 
oidinary squares, presented an asSetribl^e of architectural grandeur 
and beauty suflicientl^ imposing. But if to defy all competition Or 
comparison between Minilai assemblages dsewhere, there are, added to 
the group I have just described, three Other buildings, each totally 
different from ariy of the above-mentioned/ and from each other, and 
each appropriate to its object, and excellent 15 i|;s kind. These are the 
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Theatre^ the Clarcntlon Pi inting-hauhc, and the A^imotefUd Museum^ 
My space wiB not allow mo ta deaciibe these admiyabld hy^Mppigs with 
^^jiny minuteness ; hut an idein of their character ahH goiiitol^lect m 
^ the picture may be gamed by mentioning, that the Theitre is laiscd 
the model, or at least its external elevation 1e an imitation, of those of 
the ancients, though of cotirse on a very'SmaJl scale, and I believe it m 
the only modern building of its kmd;---ihe Clarendon Pnnting-hoUiKe is 
^ "^aho a perfectly classical erection, consisting of an elegant Done portico 
connecting twonniform wings, And aurmOunted, at the comers of tath 
pediment, of which there are foOr, one over eaoh front, by statue*, ot 
the Muses; — the AshmOlean Museum is an elegant modern structuie, 
extremely correct and tasteful in its proportions as well as oinament‘%, 
and though of a character dilFeicnt from all the other objects m this 
gronp, yet admirably consorting with the whole of tliOnii 
We mist now abruptly quit this ina^nbccnt portion of the city, and 
repose dur senses (almost satiated with the contemplation of architec- 
tural grnndenr — perhaps on account qf ns possci^sing the one iault ol 
not being sufficiently, or ratht r not at all, blended wit^' the beauties of 
Nature) among the sweet yet cheerful stillness of Christ-^<i?hurch m( a- 
dows4 To this eud let us proceed to the western extremity of the High 
Street, aod turning on the left down St Aldate*s Street, we shall pre- 
sently find ourselves before the most raagnibcent structure as well as 
endowment in Oxford. We cannot stay to admire its nobly simpi 
front, or the gorgeous mosque-like towois of its gateway ; for vnc must, 
if we would do it With propei effect, no longer delay to contrast, as 
well as combine, the contemplations aiieing horn the scene we hue 
just lefi, with those which are sine to be suggested by that wc nr 
seeking Passing silently, therefore, thiough the great quadi angle of 
Chiist’s, and the somewhat lumbernu’', un^umform, and math too modern 
one called Pcckwater, and continuing our course to the little inoidow 
in front of vine-covered and ivy bound Meiton, we shall spc(dilY 
enter ** a Temple not made with bands’ — “ a pillared shach* lu/h 
overiirched’' — the effect of which, it must be confessed, sinks th 
works of us mortals into insignificance, and at the same 
lifts our thoughts to a height which then own unabsisted pWef 
can scarcely enable them to reach. -—See’ — Wo stand witlnii tlic 
Elm Grove of Christ Church— the grandest of Cathedrals’ Helmet n 
its massy pillars the dp^endiug sun darts its slant ra^s, and tin* 
innumerable company of leaves above and about us cast then grftn 
and quivering shadows on the natural pavement bclow^ llu bioe/e, 
perfumed with sweet incetiso from the field^flowers aiound, chaimts 
forth Its etenmg hymn; at intervals pealing alcfng the fitttcd roo^ 
like a Aim organ note, still sounding after the touch that awaktuctl, 
has quitted it. Above, the birds flit luflier and thither, like attendam 
spirits of the place. Before aiound, unconscious worshippers 

pass silently tbeii^^fep#t|olemioized, and their looks lifted up- 
wards, m token of uplifted — To give a bare de.cnption of 

this noble spot Wotdd be idkl,'^^nce nothing but being pusenr within 
its influence can call forth feelitfgs ajipropriite lo its character Pass 
we on, then, to another sceney ‘^diflercnt, yet O how like ’’ ~ duh icnt its 
a tragedy of Eschylus from a pastoral of P isso — alike, is tliobr 

two are alike, inasmudias both aic po(/ty. Ihc lovely Walk lound 
Christ Church Meadow i|k very dcai to the nicmorj qf all wlio lia\c 




trod its swee% windi»gs-^ear for itself, and doarei' for tho 
sant imag||4ft| associations that the mere reeolkeUou of fail*^ 

to call fordh h not bear inueh desc^idbirig^eii^^M^^iy after 
what 1 have said 4>f a sitniJar walk belonging to JVfagdatistJ^^CoUegc. 
The one before us^ resembles that being artificially plitfitedi^nnd 
raised on the borders of it dent meandering stream ; bulk differs from 
that in being much less still and secluded — marc open, extensive, and 
various in the views it afibrds— and more gayi lively, and pteHurosque. 
Including the Elm Walk, it is mwe thanamilr in let^th; iind yet 
evciy part of It is kept in the most perfect order. ^The tutf which 
clothes its sides down to the water’s edge is lifeo a velvet carpot-«Tnot 
the smallest tuft of grass is ever seen to disfigure its firm gravelled 
footway— -not a twig of its innumerable shrubs is sufiered to grenv 
iIisorderTy, ojr a plant to wither without having its place instantly sup- 
plied. If I ivOre compelled to confine myself to one of these walks, I 
should- certainly choose this of Christ Church ; yet not withofit con- 
lessing that the other possesses more unity of chai acter, and is ui>oii 
tliG whole more unrivalled, consistent, and complete. 

We have Sauntered under these delightful shades till the evening isr 
closing in upon us, and there is scar&ly light enougl| left to shew us 
yonder gay and glittering scene on the Isis. It is if all Oxford were 
abioad, sporting and making holiday on the bosom of her beautiful 
Hver, But It is so every sumificr evening dm mg Term time. Brightly 
painted boats of all sizes, — from the eight-oarcd cutter to the little 
skiff small enough to be taken up under the arm of its single occupant, 
ai c skimming the ^surface of the sundit waters. Some of these latter 
are floating heedlessly along, at “ the river s own sweet will,” or mak- 
ing their way into secluded nooks, and lingering by the side of emerald 
banks, while their rapt inmates, perchance smitten with the love of old 
lomance, are slumbeiiiig over “ this ignorant present,” and living a 
thousand years befoie they were born. Let us leave tliem to their 
imaginations: they cannot be more bappy in them than I have been in 
mine, while thus conjuring up for myself and the reader another Smn- 
at Oxjoi d. 


On a pi dtp but poor Girl going to a Rout, 

Nihil invitap trjstis Vustodia |>rodest, ^ ’ 

Quum pcccare pudetCinthia cst.’*-— .PftopiRi. fib. 2. 

Five hundred and more make the set. 

The finest iniiseuni of Art — 

Though strangers, perhap-*, when they met, 

They'll be very warm friends ere they part. ^ 

What a etrauger will Fanny appear ' 

Amidst all this fashion and crowd here ! — 

Instead of a wi^, her own hair. 

And blushes instead of red powder 1 
Were her lovely blue eyes mad^ of jewels, . r* 

V\ ere her teeth fornv'd of pearls from the East, 

I suppo e a inund dozen of duejs^ 

\1 ’ 1 be fought for her-^fottunc at least. 

I unlei'!* will he ir she id Jjoor, 
ti/i » her merits discu^ia, 

"'1 fn . /> Jid<t their glasses \mI 1 loWcff, 

\ I 1 » ry, • blie not one of us 
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An Ancteni Tah for Modern Ttmes* 
Qul capit ille facit. 

Stout Hercules, tbe drz^on sllkyer, 
Protected Ompbale the fair. 

And, like fresn lovers, overkind, 

His club 14110 her hands restgnM, 

But when his love began to wane, 
WisihM to resume his gift again , — 

But Omphale, too by half 
E*er to resign tins useful staff, 
ileserved it for some good occasion. 

To show her love of — domination 
Ye sage protectors young and old. 

Who once as Hercules n ere bold. 

That of your former lo\cs repent. 

And would recall the settlement. 

But find regret will not avail — 

What think }e of this ancient tak ? 


On a Bad but Safe Man. 

Luor ineis VLtium. 

Wilt is jealous and malicious. 

And sickens at a tricwd’*; success. 
And would, no doubt, be \ery vicious. 
Did not his iears his ire rt press. 

Will’s heart is icc, his head all fire, 

A fierce chimera of a man , 

Of what his passions might inspire, 
His lack of wit would mar the plan 
By imbecility and fears 

Will is restrain’d from doing ill; 

His mind a poicupine appeals, 

A porcupine without a quill* 


Citi/ Loic. / 

Et bene numni itnm decorant Suadela Venusque. — Hob 
Sighing and ogling and all that. 

And all a lover’s idle chat , 

1 ha\ c no taste for, and no leisure , 

I^et those »n courtship use such trash. 

Who boast of much more wit ^han Qasli, 

Or deem such follies plcasui^. 

In making love let poor men 

But love that’s ready-made is belter 
For men of business ,—-90 1 , 

If madam will be cruel, let he^ 

But should she wish that 1 should ;wait 

And miss the ’Change — oh no, 1 thank her, 

I court by deed, or after date, * ^ 

Through my sohcitoc or bankcr.V 

SlOCK, 

Coffee-house. / 
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MeTCHKS of the IRISH lU* 

Hull of the Four Courts, ^c. 

It was my intention to have proceeded in the present number ividi 
a separate notice of another of our learned nbighbours, Mr, Saurin 
2)iobably, or, a better subject (I mean for a sketch), bis great political 
antagonist, Mr* O’Connell ; but I an)^ reminded that a good deal that I 
shaU have to say of these and other individuals may not bp perfectly in- 
telligible on this side of the channel, without a short general description 
of the particular theatre upon which they move, and of certain local pe- 
culiarities to which allusions must of necessity be often made. 1 shall* 
endeavour to prevent, or rather to supply this defect ; for I feel that 
what follows should, in strict order, have been originally prefixed to 
tlic entire series. » 

The law, and the practice of the courts, in Ireland, are, with some 
tiivial exceptions, precisely the salne as with us* ; but the system of 
jirofessional life in the sister-island is in some respects different. One 
of tho particulars in w’liich they differ m&y be made a source of interest 
and recreation to a stranger in Dublin, at least it wjs so to*me. I allude 
to tho custom, which the Irish Par have long since adopted, of as7 
scmbling daily for the transaction of business, or in search of it, if 
they have it not, in the Ilijll of the Four Courts. The building itself 
IS a splendid one. Like the other public edifices of Dublin (and I 
might add, the private ones) it is an effort of Irish pride, exceeding 
far in magnificence the substantial wealth and civilization of the coun- 
try. In the centre of the interior, and o’crcanopicd by a lofty dome, 
is a spacious circular hall, into which the several courts of justice open, 

I was fond of lounging in this place. From the hours of twelve to 
till CO it is a busy and a motley scene. When I speak of it as the place 
of daily resort for thc«)cmbcrs of the legal profession and their clients, 

I may be understoodUlp mean that it is the general rendezvous of the 
wbol^ community ; Wr in Ireland almost every man of any pretensions 
that jfllu meet, is either a plaintiff or defendant, or on the point of bc- 
coinitjg so, and. when in the capital, seldom fails to repair at least once 
a day to ** thejn^l,” in order to look after his cause, and, conferences 
with his lawj^s, to keep up his mind to the tn^ litigating tempera- 
ture. It ijdprG too that tlie political idlers of town resort, to drop 

or pick UQ^|e runvours the day. There is also a plentiful admix^ 
turcT of ,^|Rwer ordcrSf.fhnong whom it is not difficult to distinguish 
the c^|ip|Bpitigant. *!KW know him by his mantle of ffriefise, his two 
hootMW^e spur, by the tattered lease, fit emblefm of his tenement, 
which he unfolds as c^tiously as Sir j^umphrey BaVy would a manu* 
script of Herculaneutxi^^ and, best of all, by his rueful visage, in which 
^^you can clearly rcadjthat some clautjt in the last ejectment-act lies 
^ heavy on his heart. ‘ uOse form the principal materials of the scene ; 
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ii not so easy to enumerate tho manifold aod cvct>«8hifting com- 
biOations into which jhey are diversified^ The rapid succession of so 
many objects, passing and repassing eternally beforj^ you, i)erpleKcs 
and quickly exhausts the eye. It fares still worse with the car. The 
din is tremendous. Besides the tumult of some thousand voices in 
ardent discussion, and \he most of them raised to the declamatory 
pitch, you have ever and anon tho stentorian cries of the tipstaffs bawl- 
ing out “Tlie gentlemen of the 9i)ecial Jury to the box,” or the still 
more thrilling^vociferations of attorneys, or attorneys’ clerks, hallooing 
to a particular counsel that their case is called on. and all is lost if 
he delays an instant.” Whereupon the counsel, catching up the sound 
of his name, wafted through the hubbub, breaks precipitately from 
the circle that engages him, and bustles through the throng, escorted, 
if he be of any eminence, by a posse of applicaiits, each claiming to 
monopolise him, until ho reaches the entrance of the court, and plun- 
ging in, escapes for that time from their importunate solicitations. 
The bustle among the members of the Bar is gready increased by the 
circumstance of all of thorn, with very few exceptions, practising in 
all the courts Hence at cverjr moment yo^ sec the most eminent dart- 
ing adloss the lull, flushed and palpitating from the recent conflici, 
and, no breathing-time allowed them* advancing with rapid strides 
and looks of fierce intent, to fling themstlvcs again into the thick of ano- 
ther fight. It daily happens that two cases arc to be heard in difterent 
courts, and in which tlie same barrister is the client’s main support, are 
called on at the same hour. On such occasions it is amusing to wit- 
ness the contest between tho respective attorneys to secure their cham- 
pion. Mr, O^Connell for instance, who is high in every branch of his 
profession, and peculiarly in request for what is termed battling 
a motion,” is perpetually to be seen, a conspicuous figure in tl)is 
scene of clamour and commotion, balancing between two equally 
pressing calls upon him, and deploring his want of ubiquity. The 
first time he was pointed out to me, he was in one of these predica- 
m'ents, suspended like Garrick in the picture between conflicting soli- 
tations. On the one side an able-bodied, boisterous Catliolfc at- 
torney, from the county of Kerry, had laid his athletic gripe upon 
the counsellor,” and swearing by some favourite saint, was*^ fairly 
hauling him along ig the direction of the Exchequer- -on the* other 
side a more polished town-practitioner, of the established faith, pointed 
with pathetic look and gesture to the Common Pleas, and in tones of 
agony implored the learned gentleman to remember “ that their cabc 
was actually on, and that if he were not at his post, the Court w'ould 
grant the motion, costs and all, against their client,” On siieli occa- 
sions a counsel has a delicate task ; but long habit enables him to as- 

— — ^ 

• The cttstom that prevMls in Ireland of counsel dividing themselves among tlu 
several courts, produces, particularly in important cases, an inconvenience similai 
to OM that Cicero complains of as peculiar to the Roman forum in Ins d,. —tin 
multiplicity of advocates retained upon each tn.il, ami the ahscod f>t me of 
them during parts of the proceedings upon which th( y ha' c afterw .n ds to ( oi im jit. 

Kespondemus iis quos non audivimus; in quo ])iimi m sa*pe aldei est d c tum, 
aliter ad nos relatum. Doinde magni intci c.st c ordin iderc me, (jncmidr, i)dmn 
adversarius de quaqua re asseveret, m xunc autcin (j iem idmodum qiivcpieH^ 
•luSiatur.” — 7> Clans Oi afoul us. 
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sume a neutrality, if he has ft not. In the instance alluded to, I could 
not sufficiently admire the intense impartiality manifested by the sub- 
ject of contenti<^i towards each of the competitors for his learned car* 
case ; but the physical force of tlie man from Kerry, aided perhap^s by 
some local associations, for the counsellor is a Kerry-man’* himself, 
prevailed over all the moral wooing of his rivaf, and he carried off the 
prize. 

The preceding are a few of the cogstant and evr^-acting elements of 
noise and motion in this busy scene ; but an extra senaation is often 
given to the congregated mass. The detection of a pickpocket (I am 
not speaking figuratively) causes a sudden and impetuous rush of heads 
with wigs and without them to the spot where the culprit has been 
caught in fagranti. At otlier times the scene is diversified by a group 
of fine girls from the country, coming, as they all make a point of 
doing, to see the courts, and shew themselves to the junior bar! A 
crowd of young and learned gallants instantaneously collects, and fol* 
lows in their wake : even the arid veteran will start from his legal rc* 
verie as they pass along, or, discontinuing the perusal of his deeds and 
counterparts, betray by a faint leer, tliat with all his love of I^*'ch- 
ment, a fine skin glowing with the tiiits that life and nature give n, has 
yet a more prevailing charm. Lastly, I must not omit that the Hall is 
not unfrequently thrown into ^‘‘Confusion worse confounded," by that 
particular breach of his majesty's Irish peace, improperly called a 
“ horse- whipping." When an insult is to be avenged, this place is often 
chosen for its publicity as tlie fittest scene of castigation. Besides 
this, particular classes in Ireland, who have (plan els on their hands, 
chcribh cCrtam high-minded and chivalrous notions on the subj(‘ct. 
Tile injured feelings of a gentleman, as they view the matter, are to 
be redressed, not so much by the pain and shame inllieU d upon the 
nggiCbsor, as by a valiant contempt of the laws that would protect the 
backs of the community from stripes ; and licnce the point of honour 
is more completely satisfied by a gentle caning undc^r the very nose of 
justice, than by a sound cudgelling any wdiere beyond tho sacred pre- 
cinctSi 

But this scene, though at first view the emblem of inextricable 
confusion, will yet, when frequently contemplated, assume certain 
forms approaching to regular combination : after an attendance 

of a few days, if you perambulate the arena, or stand upon some 
elevated j>oint from which you can take in the whole, you will recog- 
nize, especially among the members of the bar, the same individuals, 
or classes, occupied or grouped in something like an habitual manner. 
On the steps outside the entrance to the Court of Chancery, )^our eye 
will probably be caught by the imposing figure, and the courteous and 
manly features of Bushe, waiting there till his turn c()mcs,.to refute 
some long-winded argument going on within, and to which, as apiece 
of forensic finesse, he affects a disdain to listen or» near the same 
spot, you will light upon the less social, but more pregnant and medi- 
tiitivc countenance' of Plunket, as he paces to and fro alone, resohing 
soini' matter of nnperial monumt, until he is roused from those m(>re 
longc^nial musings, and liurne^ on to Court, at the call of the shrill* 
tonjiued crier, to simplify, or (unhir'rass some question of ecjuitablo 
‘dtti c.ition -or if ii bi a Nisi Pini5» drn m any ol the law-court-^, you 
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jmy observe outside, the delight of Dublin Jurors, Mr. H. D. Grady 
* Working himself into a jovial humour against the coming statement, 
and with all the precaution of an experienced combat squibbing his 
Jury-eye,” lest it should miss fire when he appears upon the ground. 
Or, to pass from individuals to groups, you will daily find, and pretty 
nearly upon the same 'spot, the same little circles or coteries, com- 
posed chiefly of the members of the junioj: bar, as politics or com- 
munity of tastes, or family comupcions, may bring them together. — • 
Among these# you will readily distinguish those who by birth pr ex- 
pectations consider themselves to be identified with the aristocracy of 
the country : you see it in their more fashionable attire and attitudes, 
their joyous and unworn countenances, and in the lighter topics of 
discussion on which they can afford to indulge. At a Ijttle distance 
stands a group of quite another stamp; — pallid, keen-eyed, anxious 
aspiriTnts for professional employment, and generally to be found in 
vehement debate over somd daik and dieary point of statute or com- 
mon-law, in the hope that, by violently rubbing their opinions toge- 
ther, a light may be struck at hist. A little farther on you will coiuf* 
upon another, ^ group of learned vetoists and anti-vetoists, v.^hcro some 
youthful or veteran theologian is descanting upon the abominations of 
a schism, with a running accompaniment of original remarks upon the 
politics of the Vatican, and the charactf'r ofCaidinal Gonsahi. Close 
to the>e again — but 1 find that I should never have done, were I to 
attempt comprising within a single view the endless and complicated de- 
tails of this panoramic spectacle, or to specify the proportions in which 
the several subjects discussed here, respectively contribute to form the 
loud and ceaseless buz that rises and reverberates through the roof. 

I'his daily assemblage of the Iiish Bar, in a particular spot, enables 
you to estimate at a glance the extraordinary nuinbcjs of that body, 
and to perceive what an enormous excess they bear to the professional 
occupation which the country can by jiossibility afford. After all tlie 
Courts are filled to the brim, tlicre still remains a legal popuLition to 
occupy the vast arena without. I was particularly struck by the 
number of young men (many of them, I was assured, possessed of 
fine talents, which, if differently applied, must have forced their way) 
who from term to term, and year to year, submit to “ trudge the Jlall, ’ 
Waiting till their tur^ shall come at last, and too often harassed by 
forebodings that it may never come. It was not difficult to read tluir 
history in their looks : their countenances wore a sickly, pallid, and 
jaded expression i ; the symbols of hope deferred, if not extinguished; 

* I must, in passing, obbcrve of this gentlcinau, that as a mere actor of broad 
hamour, he la equal to any 1 have ever seen upon our stage. Ills manner, too, 
has the merit of beitjg all his own j his conceptions are transccodcntly dioll ; but, to 
be apprecialed, he must bo heard in court, for be conscientiously keeps all liis good 
jukes for the service of bis ilionts. 

t I havo heard several medical men of Dublin speak of the air oftlic Courts and 
Hail, as particiilaidy unwholesome. Besides the impurity communii atrd to tli 
atmosphere by the crowds that eolleit there, the situation is low and ni u ‘^hy. "J h 
building is so close to the river, that fears havo been enteilaincd for the •sale < 
the foundation Formerly, before the present quay wa^ i onstnit ted, ,hi w aler i 
high tides sometimes made its Wtiy into the Hall The im jition ofllus u mnnK m 
of one or two of Curran’s Jokes : — ^upon on • ottasion, not only thr Hall, hut th 
subterraneous cellars jn which the bar-diessis aie Ltpt, inundated, ^vhe 
the counsel went down to robe, they found theii uigs and ^awiis afloat , funar 
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there vvaa even something, as they sauntered to and fro, in their 
languid gait and undecided movements, from which it could be inferred 
that their sensdllions Were melancholy and irksome. I was for some 
time at a loss to account for this extreme disproportion between the 
sujjply and the demand ; so much greater than any ever known to 
exist in England. During my stay in Dublin, I accidentally fell into 
conversation with an intelligent Irish gentleman, who in tlie early part 
of liis life had been connected foi* some years whh the profession of 
the law. I mentioned what I had observed, and asked for ail OJt- 
plnnation : he gave it pretty nearly as follows ; and, allowing now quad 
then for a little national exaggeration of manner and expression, I am 
inclined to confide in wliat lie stated as substantially correct.— “ Your 
remark is just, that our bar is grievously overstocked; and crowds 
of fresh members are flocking ro it every term, as if for the sole 
purpose, and certainly with the effect, of starving one another. If the 
-annual emoluments of the profesj^ion were collected into a common 
fund, and equally distributed among the body, the portion of each 
would not exceed a miserable pittaneg. The ordinary explanation of 
this is, that the profession 'of the law is like a lottery, where the^great- 
noss of the prizes allures an extraordinary number of competitors : 
tills is true to a certain exteptf in England, as well as here ; but I 
susjicct with this dittercncc, that in England almost every person, 
before he purchases a ticket, assures himself, that he has, not only 
some chance of the higlicst prizes, but a great chance of the intermediate 
and smaller ones ; wheieas with us not more tlian one-fourth of the 
holders have the slightc'it gi ound of calcuLiting upon either the one 
ui the other. Tins moidinate prefcienoc for the profession of the 
bar in this country arises from many causes. As one of the chief, 

J ^hall mention the preposterous ambition of our gentry, and their 
fantastic sensitiveness on the ai tide of ‘ family pride.* All our dis- 
trossi's and humiliations have not yet tamed us into right notions upon 
the most important concerns of life. In every thing we still prefer 
gbire to substance, — in nothing more than in the choice of a profes*- 
sion for our sons. An Irish father’s first anxiety is to give his son 
a calling in every way befitting the ancient dignity of his name ; and 
in thi^ point of view the bar has peculiar attractions. It is not merely 
that it imy, by possibility, lead to wealth, oi^ perhaps, to a peerage, 
or a seat in the privy council, though these are never loft out of the 
account, but, independently of all this, an adventitious dignity has 
bci n conferred upon it, as a profes »ion, by tin* political circumstances 
of the country. Until the act of 1792, no catholic could become a 
l).ii ustep ; all the emoluments and dignities of the law were the ex- 
clusive property of the privileged few ; and they were so considerable, 
that the highest families in the kingdom rushed in to share them. This 

lor wIioMi I Was fifing, sci/ctl the (iistthat drifted within reach, and up- 

])i an (1 iii(()uit, dripping like a river-ooiL— Well, Mr. Curran,^’ asked one of 
llie jnd.o , Innv did Aon leavcyour fiu iids coming on below?**— Sivtmmntgbj^ 
ju\ r.oKi 111 liie ( oui of the morning, one of these learned friends (Who, from 
1I11SM.‘4 his iooiiiM, hid KMiieiii loi .i ihoiough sousiftg) repeatedly protested to 
tiRii Joiddi.ps, iliu lu sliou'd ill! f/s/r/mid to offer such and sneb argmiicnts to 
t'le ( oiiii. — t nil. 11 ., Ill u[>h, tom]vlimetit< d him upon his delicacy of feeling, 
Mliiih he lepusejiiid “ tiiily .i hi h and rare strain of modesty, in one who had 
just hei^ii i Vf ihr I j.'* 
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«timpe4 an aristooradc cbatacter an^ importance upon the profession* 
To be a “ counsellor'* in those days was to be no ordinary personage. 
Many of them belonged to noble houses ; many wore men of name 
and authority in the ^tate ; all of them, even the least distinguished, 
caught a certain ray of, glory from the mere act of association with a 
favoured class contending for the most dazzling objects of competition. 
Much of this has passed away ; but a popular charm, I should rather say a 
delusion still attaches to the name;*^ and parents, duped by certain vague 
and obsolete ^associations, continue to precipitate their sons into this 
nqw most precarious career, without the least advertence to their sub- 
stantial prospects of success, and in utter ignorance of the peculiar 
habits and talents required to obtain it. It is a common by-word, 
with us, ‘ that no one who really deserves to succeed at our bar will 
fell/ ^ This may be very true ; but what a complication of qualities, 
M^hat a course of privation,^ what trials of taste, and temper, and pride, 
are involved in that familiar and dl-understoud assertion. A young 
barrister who looks to eminence from his own sheer unaided merits, 
must have a mind and frame prepared by nature for the endurance of 
unremitting tail. He must cram his memory with the arbitrary prin- 
ciples of a complex and incongruous code, and be equally prepared, 
as occasion serves, to apply or misapply them. He must not only 
surpass his competitors in the art of reasoning right from right prin- 
ciples — the logic of common life ; but he must be equally an adept in 
reasoning right from wrong principles, and wrong from right ones. 
He must learn to glory in a perplexing sophistry, as in the discovery 
of an immortal truth. He muwSt make up his mind and his> face to de- 
monstrate, in open court, with all imaginable gravity, that nonsense is 
replete with meaning, and that the clearest meaning is manifestly non- 
sense by construction. This is what is meant by * legal habits of 
thinking and to acquire them he must not only prepare his faculties 
by a course of assiduous and direct cultivation, but he must absoliit('ly 
forswear all other studies and speculations that may interfere with 
their perfection. There must be no dallying with literature ; no han- 
kering after comprehensive theories for the good of men ; away must 
be wiped all such * trivial fond recoids.* He must keep to his digests 
and indexes. He must see nothing in mankind hut a great coRection 
of plaintiffs and defond^nts, andt consider no revolution in their affairs 
as comparable in interest to the last term report of points of pr.K'tico 
decided in Banco Regis. As he walks the streets, he must give way 
to no sentimental musings. There must be no ‘ commercing with tho 
skies/' no idle dreams of love, and rainbows, and poetic forms, and 
all the bright illusions upon which the ‘ fancy free’ can feast. If a 
thought of love intrudes, it must be connected with the law of mar* 
riage settlements, and articles of separation from bed and board. So 
of the other passions ; and of every the most interesting incident and 
situation inhuman life — he must view them all with reference' to tlu ir 
“ legal effect and operation." If a funeral passes by, instead pf j)ermit- 
tinghis wiiagmation to follow tho mouiners to the giave, be must con- 
sider, how far the executor may not Iiave made liims(’lf li.ible for a 
waste of assets>y some siipernum^'rary plumes and hatbands, ])cvond 
* tho state and circumstances of tJie deceasi d •/— or if bis eye sbOuld 
light upon a requisition for a public meeting, to petition against a 
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jLjrievanco, h« must regard the grievarico ns immaterial^ but bethink 
himself whether the wording of the requisition be strictly warrantable 
under the provisions of the convention act. 

“Such is a part, and a very small jmrt, of the probationary discipline 
to which the young candidate for forensic eminence must be prepared 
to submit ; and if he can hold out for ten or fifteen years, his superior 
claims may begin to be known and rewarded. But success will 
bring no diminution of toil and self-denial. The bodily and mental 
labour alone of a successful bariistdir’s life would b ' sufficient, if known 
beforeliand, to appal the stoutest. Besides this, it hlls its many pe- 
culiar rubs and annoyances. His life is passed in a tumult of* per- 
petual contention, and ho niubt make \tp liis sensibility to give and re- 
ceive the hardest knocks. He has no clioiee of cases ; he must throw 
himself heart and soul into the most unpromising that is confided to 
him. He must fight pitched battles with obstiqicvous witncsse^. He 
must have lungs to outclamour the most clamorous. He must make 
speeches without materials. He •must keep battering for hours at a 
jury that he sees to bo impregnable, fie is before the public, and at 
tlie mercy of puldic opinion, and if cwrry nerve be not strained to tlie 
utmost to acliiove what is impossible, the public, with its usual good- 
n.xture, will attribute the failure to w^ant of zeal or capacity in the ad- 
vocate — to any thing rather •t/ian tJie badness of the cause. Finally, 
he must appear to be sanguine, even after a defeat ; and be prepared 
to tell a knavish client, that has been beaten out of the courts of com- 
mon law, tliat his ‘ is a clear caaO for relief in equity.* The man who 
can do all this deserves to succeed, and will succeed ; but unless he 
be gifted with the rare (jualifications of such men as Curran, Bushc, 
and Plimket, or be lifted by those fortuitous aids uj)on whicli few ha^ e 
a right to count, he cannot rationally expect to arrive at eminence in 
his profession upon less rigorous conditions. 

“Hitherto,** continued my infoiuiant, “ I have been speaking of such 
as come to the bar as simply and solely to a scene of pioftssional ex- 
eiiion ; but there is anotlier and a still more numerous cliuss who arc 
sent to it for the sake of the lucrative offices witli which it abounds. 
Tt was no sooner discovered that our bar was un Influential, and likely, 
(ui (veasions, to bo a troublesome body in the state, than the most de- 
cisive measures were taken to break its spiiit. Places were multi- 
plied beyond all necessity and all precc denf in^ England. By a single 
act of })arliament, tvAO and thirty judicial offices were created, to be 
held by barristers of six years’ standing, and averaging each from 
five to eight hundred pounds a year. This was one of the -political 
UK'aMires of the late Lord Clare, an able lawyer, and excellent pri- 
\aiu ch.iracter; but, like many other sound lawyers and worthy gen- 
tle nu n, a most miscliievons statesman. He had felt in his own expe- 
liow far the leceipt of the public money may extinguish a sensi- 
bility to public abuses. Anti he planned and passed the bar-bill. I'lie 
same polu ) lias been ^oMtiimed to the prehcnt day. The profession 
tes nis with ]»lac\s of eiiioliiuH nt ; and the consequence is, that every 
siil)di\ is«on ot th(' ‘ jiailnnicntary interest’ deputes its representative, 
to gci Ibiwaul in tlu oidmaiy way, as talents or chance may favour 
Initr, hut at ill ( vents to u ci ive u due time his distributive portion 
of tlu ‘<,enoial p ill on 'n 
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The Views of Lord Clare, and his snccessors, have been to a certain 
extern attained. The Irish bar no longer takes any part as a body in 
public concerns ; but if it were expected that they were to be disciplined 
into a corps of corrupt and violent partizans, plan, for the honour 
of their country and their profession, has failed. I could collect that it 
is very unusual for any of these, either expecting or enjoying the favours 
of the government, ever to make themselves unworthily conspicuous, by 
clamouring for a continuance of the system under which they thrive. If 
tJiey have not the high virtue to salbrifice their personal interests to the 
public good, tlfey at least have the dignity to abstain from all factious 
co-operation with the party to which they are considered to belong; 
and, in Irish politics, neutrality of this kind is no ordinary merit. 

** I must also add, as highly to the credit of the Irish bar, that their 
personal independence, in the discharge of their professional duties, has 
continued as it used to be in the best days of their country. The remark 
applies to the general spirit of the entire body There may be excep- 
tions that escaped my observation ; but I could perceive no symptoms 
of subserviency — no surrender of the slightest tittle uf their clients' 
rights to the frowns or impatience of the bench. I was rather struck 
by the peculiarly bold and decisive tone, with which, when occasions 
arose, they asserted the privileges of the advocate. An idea has pre- 
vailed of late, let me hope incorrectl5?,,that with us a political de- 
fendant has a difficulty in finding an advocate, upon whose nerves and 
zeal he can rely. Such a suspicion has never been entertained in Ire- 
land. Humbled and exhausted as she has been, her bar has not yet 
been drained of its jnirity and strength. In that country an obnoxious 
defendant lias much to fear, and from many cpiarters; but when the 
hour of his trial approaches, he has, at least, the consolation of know- 
ing that he can never want the support, and to any number he may 
wish, of able and honourable men, in whose loyalty to their trust, and 
intrepidity in discharging it, he may confidently repose. 

While 1 am upon this subject, I cannot omit a passing remark upon 
another quality, by which I consider the gentlemen of this bar to be 
pve-eininenlly distinguished — the invariable courtesy of manners which 
they preserve amidst all the hurry and excitement of litigation. The 
present Chancellor of Ireland, himself a finished gentleman, was struck 
upon his arrival * by the peculiarly gentlemanlike nianiUT in which he 
observed business transaetked in his* court.' J liave given an instanco 
of this forensic suavity in ray notice of Mr. Buslie. — He is llic gieat 
model of tins quality. He hands up a point of law to the bencli witli 
as much grace and pliancy of gesture, as if he were presenting a court- 
lady with a fan. This excessive finish is peculiar to himself; but the 
spirit which dictates it is common to the entire profession. Scenes of 
turbulent altercation are inevitably frequent, and evej y wcipon of dis- 
putation — wit and sneers, and deadly brain-blows must ho employ td 
and encountered; but the contest is purely inielicctiial : it is ex- 
tremely rare indeeji that any thing a| proachiug to an ofhaisi\(' pi ison- 
ality escapes. 1 confess that I far prefi v this systematic rc-pi ct ler the 
high feelings of the gentleman to tlie less comtly leagi' oi (uir liar, — 
whore I have not unfrequemly heard flat coiitradietions, and imeiialiiii d 
impiitatiom of professional ignorance, \(My Mxiall} hand.^d to and 
fro between the learned combatants. Nothing oj tins ultra-foicusir 
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warmth occurs in the Irish courts* It is avoided oil eonunon princi- 
ples of gooa taste : it is also prevented^ 1 am rightly informed, by the 
understood feeling that any thing bordering upon personal rudeness 
must infallibly lead 'to a settlement out of Court.’* 

When I tirst frequented the courts in Dublin, I went entirely ]with 
the view of witnessing the specimens of forensic talent displayed there* 
The result of my observations upon these will come in more naturally 
in connexion with the particular characters of whom I propose to treat* 
But I found more than 1 had expected; and one circumstance that very 
forcibly struck me demands a few words apart, i woftld recommend 
to any stranger wishing to obtain a thorough insight into the state of 
manners and morals in the interior of Ireland, without incurring the 
lisk of a visit to the remoter districts, to attend upon a few motion- 
days in any of the Irish courts of common law. A large portion of 
these motions relate to ineffectual attempts to execute the process of 
the law ; and the facts that daily come out, offer a frightful and most 
disgraceful picture of the lawless habits of the lower, and also, I 
regret to add, of the higher orders of the community. One of our 
judges in W^estminstcr Hall would syirt from his seat in wonder and 
indignation at the detail of scenes to which the Irish jiidgcs, from long 
familiarity, listen almost unmoved, as to mere ordinary outrages of 
course. TheolHce ofaproce^rf-server in Ireland appears to be, indeed, 
a most perilous occupation, and one that requires no common qualities 
in the person that undertakes it: he must unite the courage and 
strength hf the common soldier with the conduct and skill in stra- 
tagem of the experienced commander ; for woe betide him, if he be 
deficient in cither. The moment this hostile lierald of the law is 
known to be hovering on the confines of a Connaught gentleman's 
domain, (that sacred teriitory into which his Majesty's writs have no 
right to run,) the proud blood of the defendant swells up to the boiling 
point, and he takes the pronqitest, measures to repel and chastise the 
intruder : he summons his servants and tenants to a council of war ; 
he stiffens their fidelity by liberal doses of ** mountain-dew they 
swear they will stand by his honour" to the last. Preparations as 
against a regular siege ensue ; doors and windows are barred ; sentinels 
stayoiied ; blunderbusses charged ; approved scouts are sent out to 
reconnoitre ; and skirmishing parties, armed with cudgels and pitch- 
forks, arc detached along every a^vemie oi* a^iproach. Having taken 
lliose precautions, the magnanimous defendant shuts himself up in his 
inmost citadel to abide the issue. The issue may be anticipated; the? 
messenger of the law is either deterred from coming near, or, if he has 
tlie liardhihood to face the danger, he is way-laid and beaten black 
and blue for his presumption ; — if he shews tlie King's writ, it is torn 
from him, and flung back in fragments in his face. Resistance, re- 
iiionstrauco, and intreaties are all unavailing ; nothing remains for 
him but to cflTi^ct his retreat, if the power of moving be left him, to the 
luan st lujgistiMte, noi in the interest of the defendant. Where with 
the help ot some attorney that will venture to take a fee against his 
honour," he draws up a bulletin of his kicks and bruises in tJie form 


* Illicit Avhi^lvt \— called, fioni Ik aig generally rhfitUlcd on tb« inountaiDOus 

(1 ai ts. 
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of an affidavit, to ^ound a motion that “ another writ do issue;” 
■or< as it might be more correctly worded, That another process- 
server do cxjiose himself to as sound a thra^^hing as the last.” This 
is not an exaggerated picture ; and in ordeir f0 complete it, it shoukl 
not be omitted that the instigator of the outrage, as soon as he can 
with safety appear abroad, will to a certainty be found among the most 
clamorous for proclamations and insurrection-acts, to keep down tlie 
lawless propensities of bia district. 

I have offered a specimen of Irisli society, as I could collect it from 
affidavits daily ^produced in court ; yet, shocking and disgusting as the 
details are, I confess it is not easy to repress a smile at the style in 
which those adventurous scenes aie described. The affidavits are gene- 
rally the composition of country attorneys. The maltieated process- 
server puts the story of his injured feelings and beaten carcase into 
tlie h^uls of one of these learned penmen ; and I must do them the 
justice to say, that they conscientiously make the most of the task 
confided to them. They have all a Mash of national eloquence about 
them ; the leading qualities of which, metaphor, pathos, sonorous 
phrase, impassioned delineation? Src. they liberally embody with the 
technical detail o^‘ facts, forming a cla‘?s of oratory quite unknown to the 
schools, — “ The Oratory of the Alfidayit.”^ — What British adviser, for 
instance, of matters to be given m on oath, wmuld venture upon such 
a poetical statement as the following, which I took down one day in 
the Irish Court of Common Pleas : — “ And this deponent farther saith, 
that on arriving at the house of the said defendant, situate iu the county 
of Galway fiforcsaid, for the purpose of personally serving lum with 
the said writ, he the said deponent knocked three several tunes at the 
outer, commonly called the hall-door, but could not obtain admit- 
tance; wheieupon this deponent was proceeding to knock a fourth 
time, when a man, to this deponent unknown, holding in his hands a 
musquet or blunderbuss, loaded inth balls or slugs, as this deponent 
has since heard and verily believes, appeared at one of the iqiper 
windows of said house, and, presenting said musquet or bliuidei buss 
at this deponent, threatened, ‘ that if said deponent did not instantly 
retire, he would send his, this deponent’s, soul to hell;* ic/ut/t Ihts 
depement venhf beltnes he would haic done — had not this deponent ♦pre- 
cipitately escaped.” Truly a judicious selection of these interesting 
documents would preseiTt sfvery lively and edifying picture dfsocu tyui 
many parts of the Sister-Island. In the present taste for the semi- 
barbarous, 1 do not even see why a spirited national tale miglit not 
be founded upon the romantic adventures of an Irish process-server. 
As far as broken lieads and hair-breadth escapes are coiictuned, the 
writ<>r would assuredly find no want of materials. — Mr. CollMiin bhould 
look to this. 
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l^h'oli and the Sabine Valley, 

Me patiens Lacedaemon) 

Ncc tarn Steasae percuasU campus opimaj) 

(jukm doinus Allmiiive resonantis, 

Et prieccps Anio, etlHburni liiciiS) et^da 
Mobilibus pomarhi rivis/'* 

It is now some years, thank Heaven ! since I left the University — 
n«t that I bear any grudge to the learned bodj ; quite the contrary, 
more love than is either worth reading or writing of — But that tbo In- 
terval spent in what they would call idleness has restored to my mmd 
the freshness that enables it to enjoy t*ie beauties of the classics. Fie, 

" That al)horrM 

Too much to conqiier for the poet’s sake. 

The drill’d dull lesson forced down word by word ^ 

In his repugnant vouth, with plei^surc to record 
Aught that recall’d th€ daily drug which turn’d 
His sickening memory,” 

and who by-thc-hy has quoted so intimately, that he seems to have 
read the poet since, concludes, • 

So farewell, Horace^ on Snracte’a ridge we part.” 

The learned annotator to “ Childe Harold” begs to be excused from 
joining in tins farewell; and so do I, who might have said, 

** Good morrow, Horace, on Soracte’s ridge we meet.” 

It is, to be sure, a monstrous antidote to taste, to have the noblest 
works of genius associated with school drudgery, and to have every 
beautiful ode or poetic effusion of the classics linked in our minds 
with disgrace and flagellation. The mere thought of having ever suf- 
fered corporal punishment, is an idea so full of disgust, and horror, and 
degradation, that the strongest feelings of pleasure must vanish when 
so accompanied. Yet, if we can set aside such recollections, and recur 
to the spirit of boyhood, we shall most likely discover in its early 
classic food the germs of those fewr noble principles that maturity has 
left us. Imagine for a moment a boy, under whoso observation 
notihing has come but the petty acts and pettier motives of those 
around him, and who in the way of compelled study can have learned 
nothingbsftt mere terms from liis gfammarf arai not so much from the 
flowery English prose, of which he is made to read cursorily a daily 
portion— Imagine a Virgil, with Goldsmith’s Histories of Greece and 
Rome, put into his hands — Can this be looked upon as less than a 
second birth? The boy cannot skim over his Virgil, without conceiving 
a single idea, after the manner that he reads his English ; he must pore 
for hours over a few lines, must construe every word, and is shut up 
v>ith poetical images and personages, iis we are with the shadows in 
a dream, from which tliere is no escaping, and which seem so huge 
and so near, that they stun ua into a belief of them. There are few 
l)oys of imagination that are not, in a degree, Pagans in their youth. 
Tfie Clods ol Olympus, sung in the verses of Homer and Virgil, cannot 
l)c road of without being sensibly imagined; and cannot be once so 


* Our co’iiitry ifadns inu-it r*xruso us this onre from the duty of translation : it 
would be lure nupossihU- 
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pemiived^'-without being often present* The mind of youth* becomes 
mindturally extended in ende^ivotmng to grasp thi^e mighty objects, 
and the mental vision acquires a magnifying quality, which it takes 
rnany years of vulgar bfe to reduefe to a lcss|^ble, 'though a fitter 
standard. 

Vjrgil is the schoolboy’s fevourite. Horace costs more trouble, and is 
never understood by him ; yet, for this very reason, is read and re- 
read so often, scanned and learned by rote, that the memory in general 
preserves more scraps of his versfi, than of those of any other writer. 
His short pieces, various subjects, and strange metres too, are more 
calculated to lay hold on the recollection. The beautiful scenes of 
Virgil fade from our minds as we grow up, and we sOon begin to look 
even with contempt on the heroism, the love, and the mythology of 
the classics. In the passage from boyhood to manhood we grow 
inclined to moralize not a little, being the ago when passions and 
remorse are alike strong in producing both temptation and penitence. 
The mind then employed in forming its own character, and satiated 
with poetry, recalls in preference the^thy morality of the satirist : his 
common-place diatribes against avarice and prodigality have not yet 
become commoii-place to us at that age. And when the spirit of man 
is young, the simple precepts of philosophy — such poetical laws as the 
“ Jubtum it tctiaccnty" the “ Be justy aitd%jcar voty' command that re- 
verence and awe which is scarcely produced on the mind of more 
years, even by the fearful mysteries and denunciations of religion. 

A litlle distance fioru CivitaCastcllana, the ancient Veii, I came in sight 
of Soracte. Although neither the “ alt& stet mve candidum^* of Horace, 
nor “ the long’d} awn wave* of Byron, it was endeared by the memory of 
both;— an August sun foibade any snow upon its summit, and it is 
only from Home that Mount Si. Oicste, as Soracte is now called, 
answeis the description of Byron. The Parnassus of Horace is not 
lofty ; seen from the south, from Tibiu audthe farm of Horace, merely 
the round summit of the mountain is descried : to the Perugia road it 
presents u ridge, and undulating outline, not without beauty. But like 
the country in which it is situated, its chief attraction must be its 
poetical associations. 

The pilgrim,’^ says Mr. Hobhouse, may take leave of Horace hpon 
Soracte ; not so the anliquar), who pursues to the city and country, lo Rome 
and Tivoli, and huntb hmftlwough the windings of the Sabine valley, till he 
detects him pouring forth his flowers o\er the glassy margin of his Jflandu-.iaii 
fount.*’ 

The poeticnl pilgrim justly scorned a place so bevisitod mid bv - 
pictured ^'ivoh. But we, whose pen travels on foot, Mu\d judts- 
triy and who cannot afford a pair of wings to our shoulders, are 
contented to trace the vestiges of genius with the plodding antiquary 

“ Ibam foite Via Sacia,’* 

and turning left of the Colosst-unotf proceeded up the B^quilmc to 

the Baths of ; not that I cared for either Titus oi Ins liaths, but sought 
the House of Maecenas, which that Einpcroi niadonsi oi .is 'i ioniulatioii 
for his mqjtftnodern edifice* Lpenoti.itod by loich-li^lit nno tin ( Ii.nn- 
bers, nowiUb terraneous, hut once resounding u itli tin von oi \ n ^il .md 
tlicjoke$ of Horace. Of the very d( coi.itions, ilu panuni<^raiiii i^ildnio^ 
in thg^cTdiambers that had not yrt Incn (‘xposc 1 to tli(‘ air and light* 
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the ground-colour neema universally to haye boen rod, and beautiful 
little figures of eagles, swatis, anil loves, are to still in good 

preservation. Lofty as these chambers are (thirty-&ree feet), the or- 
namental figures of th/^^ultcd roofs, like all those of the ancients 
whctluT in painting O^tucco, arc exceedingly minute. As may be 
supposed, mare bats than cares are now to be,found| in contradiction 
of the poet, flying about the “ laqueata tecta.'* From the various and 
more recent petty compartments into which this edifice appears to have 
been divided, it is considered to havs been let out to private individuals, 
subsequent to Titus. The corridorc that served Uien^as a common 
entrance, was for the first time excavated by the Fiench ; and a cu- 
rious inscription found, generally thought to be of the time of CaVa- 
calla, notifying, that the twelve greater Gods, and especially Jupiter and 
Diana, would be very angry with whoever did any thing naughty against 
the walls.* 

It was in vain looking for Horace’s town-house among the vineyards 
and shapeless ruins of the Esquilijie, where Canidia might once more 
find herbs and solitude enough for her magic calling ; »o that the next 
morning found me on the road ^ to Tjvoli, jolting over the same old 
stones of the Via Tiburtina on which trotted Horace and his mule. 
Not only is the broad pavement, but even the elevated foot-path of the 
Homan road preserved in inaijy'placi s. Passing the lake of Solfatara, 
and being obliged to bold my nose against the infernal stench, 1 could 
not recollect any mention in Horace of this nuisance, which sorely an- 
noys Tivoli when the wind is westerly, and must have annoyed him. 
Here antiquaries place the Oracle of Faunas, and the groves of Al- 
bunsea ; the former conjecture is probably right, a bad smell being ever 
with the ancients a sign of prophetic power. 

Tivoli, the ancient Tibiir, “y/rgu’e posit urn cohnot* is one of the 
most beautiful spots in Christendom, overlooking one of the most barren 
deserts in it. It was evening at the time of my arrival, and, ere entering 
the gate, 1 turned to look back towards the eternal cit^. The sun was 
setting, and for a brief moment lighted with crimson Tivoli and the rocky 
.summits above — to the right its dying rays were on Soracte, to the 
left upon Mount Algidus, while before us lay the olive-planted hill we 
Imd^just mounted, sloping down to the Campagna ; and afar over that 
dun, undulating plain, that stretched like a sullen and motionless sea, 
we re the spires of Rome and the dome of St^ Pgter’s, minute, but clearly 
relieved against the rich flusli of the horizon. The scene seemed a 
struggle between the picturesque and the sentimental. Near where I 
stood liad been the villa of Sallust, “ inmice lamnce^ Crupe tSalluati and 
as the eye could not reach the most classic ground, along the Anio, 
which lay to the northward of the town, I contented myself for that 
evening with contemplating the interminable ruins of Hadrian’s villa. 


* 'J’Jic inscription is as follows ; 

DVODRCIM DEO5 ET DIANA’^ ET lOVEM 
OPTIMVW MA'XIMV’W HABKA" IRATOS 
QVlsyVIS niC MINXERIT AVT CACARIT. 

Hi. tu' itli it is 1' ii.itod .1 tiipod supporting- a Inisket, seemingly of flowers, with a rod 
on t(»[» , and I id I side is a snake, repiescntnig the Genii loci. 

‘‘ 1*111^,1' duos an^^ucs . Puori, saccr cst locus, extra 
MejiU," Ac. Pi us. us, Satyr, 
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ittOfltehig brought of fhe pleasure. I visited die 

'iPetttpics of the Sibyl ftad of Vesta, and descended to the Grotto of 
Neptune, a scene of unrivalled splendour — it resembles the inside of 
^ a petiified volcano; indeed not only resemble.^ but is so. Thence tlu* 
talkative Cicerone led thO’^way round to the other side of the valley, m 
order to obtain an opposite view of the Cascatello. The valley, which 
is open towards Rome, so as t6 a£R)rd from all its points a splendid 
view of the Cam^gna, is formed by mountains covered with olive- 
trees. On the height to the southward is 1 ivoli ; half-way between 
which and the viver at bottom is situated the celebrated villa of Mae- 
cenas, with two or three of the Cascatellc rushing from beneath ibe 
arches on which it is built. Before the visitor arrives opposite tliis villa, 
he is shown the'situation of that belonging to Catullus ; and almost op- 
]K>sitcare the remains of the supposed mansion of Horace, togethei with 
that^of Qninctilius Varus, whom the poet addressed, 

NuUam, Vare, sacra \ite prius sevens arborem 

Circa mite solum Tiburis •et inoenia Catih . 

Siccis omnia nam dura Deus proposuit — 

and Augustus more pathetically; demanding bis lost legions. To use 
the distinction of the sublime and beautiful, the Cascatellc possess the 
latter quality above any fall of water I^evei belicld. They do not fall 
in a straight line, or precipitately, but appear, from the opposite side, 
like immense skeins of silver thread elegantly disposed along iht de- 
clivity ; yet they suggest no idea of pettiness, and, scon from above 
on their own side, are not witliout grandeur. The Cascata itself, or 
great fall of Tivoli, is nothing — if I may be allowed to judge, who but 
saw the place dry, the water having been turned igto another channel 
for the sake of mending the cataract. 

The villa of Maecenas, at least that part of it next the valley, (ailed 
“The long Gallery,'' was conveited by Lucien Bonaparte into an ex- 
tensive forge, worked by machinery. Curious fates houses undergo : — 
once noisy with-^e tongues of Virgil, Varius, Horace, and Catullus, it 
is now much more so with the sound of hammer, file, and saw. I'he ce- 
mented roof is in astonishing preservation : it is almost incredible, that 
mortar thus flatly laid, and open to the heavens, could have las fed 
upwards of eighteen centuries; yet we see nearly the same thing iieilu* 
Colosseum, in those u^iper ranges that were open to the air, and of 
whose antiquity there cafti be no doubt. Part of the court-yard and its 
facade are entire. This was supported by a long arch, whicli ci ossed 
the old Tiburtine way; and, to give light to the travellers that passed 
below, there arc* large square apertures, which open from the com l- 
yard down to the ancient road. Having seen the hundred fountains 
of the Villa d'Bste play, and having spent the rest of the day in 
Hadrian^s we girded our loins next day for the Sabine Vdlley. 

There was lUde to be seen there beyond the face of the valley its( II, 
which the alludes to, and which in one instance he promises 

to dcscribe^uoquaciously he as usual breaks his piomise, ami runs 
off into uflforaluy: 

Gl^tinui montes, nisi dissocicntur oj> u 

V3le . sed Ut veniens dextunn kitub aspK . it So], 

^ Lievutn decedens cturii iugieiU e \ apou i 

Temperiem laudos i &t J m i i 
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Cupid an4 

Beyond this general apj^caranco, there is Itttle to be seen^ut a bit of 
mosaic and a fountain, and even this last has not escaped the doubts o£ 
the incredulous. 

Before llie dibcrcet traveller girds himself for this lour*” says Mr Hob 
housc^ he s ref] ues ted to lay aside all modern guide-books, and prexiously 
to peruse a hrench work, called ^Researches att^r the HoubC ot Horace’ 
This will undeceive him as to the Blaudusian Fountain, which be >s not lo 
look for in the Sabine Valley, but on the Lucano-Apulian border where 
Horace was born ” ^ 

The proof brought forward is incontrovertible as feur as it goes, 
and IS founded on a hull ot Pope Paschal, that mentions the “ Casicl- 
lum BlanduistcE and in enumerating the churches, to which it is ad- 
dressed, describes one as tti Blandvi^mo fontc apud Fainsww” winch 
leaves no doubt that there was a Blandusnn fountain w herd noiacc 
was born. But a distant tountam could scarcely be the object of an 
ode and a vow, and it is very unlikely that Horace, “ satis heatup imu ts 
Sabnns" possessed aicsidcnce elspwhere. Pciliaps the poet, find ng a 
nameless well in liis faim, which he sought to elevate into bis Helicon, 
and to dignify it by an appellation, called it Blnndubint from ib it neai 
his nati\ ' place Tlie controversy is of little moment^ the well in tlir 
SdbiiK V ilk y, if It be not the ictuil Blandusja^ splmdidw) 

IS conscciatcd, independent of chit ode, in the epistle to Quinctius, 

Fons cti un rno due nomen idoneus, ut nec 
FncKlior Thracam, nfc punor imbnt Hebrus , 

Inhrino capili fluit utilis, utilis alvo ” 

So much for Horace— too mu h, ptih'^ps, foi one every way unwoitliy 
of reverence, unless as possessed of poUic power It sliould b the 
boast not till regrcl of Englind, that she has few Hoiaccs to di ify^ 
her Fcsiis, and thathci best McA^ccnists au her princely booksilkis. 
In this light, may she never have lur Augustan age ^ li 


Cupid and Time, an Fcloguf 

Jtmtt Nay, little urchin, do not fly , 

1 o’ertakc you by and bv 

Jksidcb, related arc oui hou c'». 

Since aged men will weri yc^mg spouses. 
And lead their In cs so ody and blitlic. 

And neicr think ot my old scythe 
J Will not steal your darts or bow — 

My scythe nioic potent is, you know. 

Than all your toys , for when my sway 
1 exercise, it is to slay 

( uptd 1 know you do, there ’s no rcsrlance , 

So, Mr Scythenian, keep your distaine 
Yet le irn, Mower, il is found 
Thit 111 my feel that J c in wound 
Then, Ovid siys, no herbs i in btal 
11 k s nrows tint poor Jo\crs feel ’ 

/ fmt 1 I 1 )i such wounds by whuh no m in die*' 
\ii I none ein fi r except yoiiiK Ddnilies , 

' n 1 II the p\i IS ill It they eiioure 
I )1 no t insii ah evu cure 
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^ ' Td^s, Stc.t 

literaiy Tita. 

A Critic itod a Poet met. 

And at offl^^able down wtt cet 
To n|attoti and port t ^ 

For a rich Printer, i^ow and then, 
W'onld feed these heroes of the pen 
In verse and chapter court. 

The glass went ronn^l the Cntic^s hrow 
B^me more smootjn, the verses flow 
^ From PpePs tohgue ; 

*3t1ie candid Critic cried Cucorc, 

•fte merry Printer CalFd. for more — 
And more the echoes ruiig^ 

£[o 1 quoth the Editor, I sec 
How bards and critics may agree. 

And sMnicably chum r 
For we all briskly drive a trade, 
3ii)e^enerous port is^wisely made 
\ '* *Ine circulating medium.” 


The Fdir Sophst. 

Occldis ss^pe rogandc« Hon. 

No, no, my dear, I ^l ne'er discover— 
lUiS the Secret of a friend ; 

But, were it mine, so fond a lover 
To mystery could not pretend.” 

Whilst thus with phi7 so grave 1 prosed, 
My Chloa SeemM to mirth disposed ; 

Then with a kiss, and such a leer 
As every lover thinks sincere, 

^The nymph exclaimM, “ Ah, why withhold 
This secret 1 have half been told ? 

With me you may entrust k well. 

You know * i nevei kiss hud tell/ 

, , I . 


0» Vmting an old Armoury, 

— dredaa Mmulacra tooveri 

Ferrea, cognatoque vltoB spirare metallo. Claudia n 
U t^RxoHTand stiff, and large of limb, 

Of visage most austere and grim, 
BrlmfulVofi^udal pride and rage, 

These heroes of the “ iron age” 

Exhibit in tremendous rovis^v 
Dire symptoms of impending blows. 

Von twisted 

Whuld toak^ a mddern foemwwuail. 

Though all ^tlis dress, they loojjjlg great in, 
Shows they could bear a world gfbeating 
pot then no villainous sahrpetrd^ . 

^ O<W0 war its most terrific reature^ ^ 

^nrey deem’d the body safe and well,* 

PfjnlS^a the foeman broke his shell. 

And with his spear siiongly at work 
Full’d out his carcase with a jerk 
Thus have I seen a boy’s eye twinkle 
When boattacks a periwinkle 
With a long pin, and by ihc sriniil 
Wriggles the periwinkle out 


« 
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Lore DAN raakes some compensation for tlie feebleness of diction in 
which the avowal of her guilt i$ ^nveyed, by tjjie force of his inveeme 
and imprecation* > 

l?bur treachery stands 
UnparallcJ'd, accursed, detestable. 

You are pale and blaneb^d^ Amelia^-^you are pale. 

And shudder at the antt^paled doom. 

Live ! life be all youf punishment e and hve ^ 

As 1 have lived-^ you have made^e Uve\ 

May all your days be wasted in such tears 
As 1 have shed for you— their fountain be 
As black and as envenom’d as the source 
Of passion in this bosom j and for him. 

For whose bad Slike you have abandon’d me. 

As perjured as VourselF, let him arouse 
The iseif-same tuiiea in your maddening heait 
With which you havenisttacted me. Be all your tears 
Paid back with scorn deliberate as e'er 
Set on the smiles of perfidy^ yonr love. 

When it comes warm and gushing from yoUs breast. 

Be turn'd at once to$tce, and frozen down 
With a repulse as heartless. Then, Amelia- 
Then will jou think of me! 

Loiedau continues his invective against Amelia in verse of great 
force, which our limits will not permit Us to extract, and bids her retire 
lest the vehemence of his emotions should hurry him to an extremity. 
She complies with his injunction. This scene, though well written, 

uhen taken with reference to the plot, objectionable, upon the 
ground tliat it does not forward the progress of the play, and contains 
no non event or intimation of some future incident on wliich expecUi- 
tioii can be fed. This is a j^tfoct into which every author not ac- 
qu.iinted with the stage is apt to fall, but it is most injurious to dra- 
matic interest, which, though it may not constitute a very important 
merit, and may be attained by writ^of inferior capacity, is yetindis- 
j>ensdbly necessary for success. Have seen whole acts of tragedies 
abounding with poetry and filled with character, which were rendered 
wlioffy unfit for zoprosentation by this fetal blemish# In general, the 
Frencli authors, who, with less vigour, liave*ye| more intimate percep- 
iions of effectrftian the writers who have reached a high reputation in 
Fmgland, the comrai^hAl of this error ; and the work before us 

is sufliciontfflBree from it uf vender the sceite'to which we have alluded 
less imperiaR than if it a link in a l<?ng sfeties of irrelcvancies, 
'I"ho re^t (fl^he act is rj&d and precipitate. Procida enters, and in- 
forms his that Gastcflhvhose wariness was such an object of alarm 
to the conspirators, h^Hbeen despatched* < Procida exhorts him to 
make reparation for offence by some great achievement, and the 
selection of a noble v&tim. The conspirators enter, and, in order to 
reconcile the iirqirobability of their holding their assembly in the hall 
of Montfort’s abode with any resemblance of lilcelihood (tto objection 
which lias bei n so often made to Cato/ and which arisS from too 

( oiicliidt vl tiom page .190 

so: \ . \<). X \ n K 
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Pro€t<fti 


rUCrupulous an observance ojpthc unities), it is supposed that they ar- 
, rive for the purpose of n^citinp^ the forgiveness of Montfort, and 
f^ tnat he lies asleep in ^apartment, ovei'como by the heat of the day, 
Procida takes advantagjp^ of this interv^ of his absence and of their 
lb-union together to them t 6 sutJden act of vengeance, 

which may instantameott^y accomplish^ tfte national freedom. He in- 
spires them with entl|h(siasin> and aftcr delivering several very eloquent 
speeches, the lengt)^ df TVhich Wo^^ierhl^ bo objected to upon our 
stage, but which, improperly dc]^re4» would, upon any stage, be 
productive of signal impression, 

The people arc assembled : they kneel down 
In thousands at the altar; now's the time — 

Thesacrifi^ is horrible ; hnt just, 

Because 'tia necessafy. Let ua rush 
Into sanctuary ; and be our Swords 
' Nakedly brandish'd, and with hand*) ah hoi^ 

And red with blood, our qy be liberty — ^ 

Jlevange and liberty l^and at the Sound 
LeVihe infuriated ruiiUltude 
Start itp into an ai we can boast 
'rw<# hundred veterans left and be they 
These new-created soldiers^ imore matured, 

But npt less fierce associates : jet us break 
At on^'^hrough the thin ranks that round thsse gates 
Stands as their feeble guard, and be this steel 
Your fmide as jour avenger Haik I the bell t 
It sends its Inv^catioiir to us all, ^ 

And with its brazen voice cries ont to us, 

The time is come for Sicily ! you start 
At the transporting summons. CotmtrjfiUeii, 

Death 's in the sacred signal : on, my friends. 

My brothers in revenge! eteri]|al right 
Is the great cause we fiaht fori— By the thought 
Of wile and sister— by that nf^damng thought, 

All recking with pollution, 1 call qp 
I'he thirst for bJoOtNfbhin you : bathe your9el>ts 
In massacl^^ Sicilnitu#l^trike I and be 
Each blow reniorscltfea deep : 'tis God, 

'Ti** God thaf inak^ ijbeai over to our hate : 5. 

And be that hato l^e^heir own guilt. — Come on 
Our vicRni<>* tlifoais are ready: God in heaven, 

God ia our guide to carnage 1 

Hold a moment I 
Montfort yc^ lives. l4t Montfort bo the first 
To feel the poniards 

What I against one heart 

Should ah your swords bfe lifted? Montfort sleeps 
One blow should be sqthcicnt. 

Who should strike ii ^ 

This arm! 

V Thui I dare \ou say so ? 

'' The firM stnh 

- r 


Sahnatt 


Loi^dan. 


Proada, 

LorSdan. 

Procida. 


^ mine of right, and in that sai red n^u 
jg^ cart transfer my privilege )on wen 
’^My son — and I wii^jld ha\c sou so .igaiu — 
Go— be rt^born ! — when I ciu j;r.isp this fm 
W^et with a tyrant’s blood I ill \ * im 


id 
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L^s VSpr^ ^kiliermes4 ' 

Call you the sod of Prq^jld^t. 

1 stand his ho^tilgli^d I put irjy tife 

On his revenue: ! 

This sc^ne is sweeping cinergoncy ; 

to be. The conspirators ptfe<||ffiKthems^af ftojri s^ge, with 
Procida at their head, to accotfmHi8lri|^ agBftp8^ rj^y posef of which 
the outrages committed by extenuation, 

to divest the leader Of thh» which oar 

imaginations would have deed been 

palliated, to a certain extent,, ofipences against 

his country which he was sWOS^r% A mere unmitigated 

villain is an undramatiO persopa^^ tie oxci^ 00 other sentiment than 
that of detestation, as fia hia own Wocities, tJnmodificd 

depravity may be oecasionajte introduced for the p^poso^ of bunging 
other characters into relief^ making their good t|ita|itles nior^ c0’- 
spicuous from thejfeth ojP[^|idow which borders on thaii? delineation. 
But, in general, c^-blaod^ tOalignity. should be ban|i^ed from thea- 
trical representations. Procida commits a deed vepu|^ant to all our 
notions of morality and honour ; but it«receitr^s frmn injuries which 
he has endured a partial allcviaton. The author shodld, perhaps, have 
dwelt at greater length upon th^utragos'of tha French, and entered 
into more minute details of their barbarities ; but hn^was writing for a 
Parisian audience, whose vanity would have recoiled from the spectacle 
of their national atrocities, , apd upon this account he^Was, in all proba- 
bility, induceihto sacrihee^^ Sthe necessity of ph*asing a people so sen- 
sitive upon every subject connected with the honour of their country, 
what was at once due to justice and to dramatic propriety. I'o retiirn 
from this deviation : Sfcoredan remains upon the stage, having under- 
taken to put his friend and benefactor to This is a fine situa- 
tion, and is managed by the exleeeding skill. A person 

unacquainted with the Stage probably, have indulged himself lu 

a long soliloquy upon an occakiOij of tliis kind, in which he would have 
scruj>ulously and minutely anatomj^!^^^ feelings of Loredan, and 
have made him, at great lehgth,tdcsM^hppn his misfortunes, and in- 
dulge in much lachrymatory egotism and self-contemplation. But the 
autho’i knew better, and accordingly he is satiated with putting into 
tlie mouth of Loredan a few lines, the brevity of which is their chief 
merit; because in such a situation the audi 9 nte,nvho are awakened into 
the most intense expectation, and pant for the event, would listen with 
impatience to the finest poetry that was ever endi$e4« 

Thus the author has, with singular dextetityi brought Montfort upon 
the stage in a moment that assembles in its compass so many deep and 
thrilling interests. It is likely that an English writer, who tliinks 
that there is even a merit in breaking the Unities, would have led 
Loredan to the eouch on which Montfort was reposing. For our own 
part, we conceive tliat the unities ought never to be violated during an 
act, except wlieie some great object, incompatible with their Observ- 
ancefis to be .it tamed. The sudden appearance of Montfort, awakened 
by the call of Loredan, is infinitely more impressive than a|y change 
of scene, wlm li in the hands of one of out mclodramatists would ha Ve 
presented Montfoid to the audience t liking, in all Ukelihood], in his 
sleep. Upon Montfort’s entiance he says — 
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Mftfiffart* What mean cries, my friend ?--what shouts have scaretl 
Sleep frdhi inj eye-lids ? 1 have ^ainly called 
Upon the Mi^tchful Gaston— la ^one 
^ Perchance to some wild seditious broil, " 

That sends IPs tilmuU hither. 

Lor^dan. Why hast thou come ? 

What bring* thee to my presence ? 

Monifoit ^ ‘ Strange* indeed : 

You treWible and turn 

Londem, " T ^0 pn seek to die ? 

Mo?i(/ori, WJiat dost thou say io me h 

Lor^^n. , ^ , Approach me not : 

Fly hence-^-begpue* , '> 

Moniforl, Fly 1 

Lor^d&n, Fly ! for 1 have sworn — 

What i 

hor^dan, 1 have awom to kill theel 

tStoTflfort, ' Strike^afa,^ 

Lof^dan ^ 

I thought And wishM to nate ^hcc. GracTou* heavens i 
Where shalt thou go ? Thy troops are pethhing 
Beneath the infuiiaU people. 

Montfori. m They shall sec me. 

And tremble 

Loifdan. Mad than, whhher woiildbt thou go ? 

You are disarmM — defenceless. Hold! this weapon 
Was that wherewith you svporc me foj your friend , 

Take it-y-defend thyself— nay, take it — there — 

And perish like a soldier. 

Monifwt* They shall perish 

Beneath its hrandishM might. 

Loi^dan {ttimiHg hm.') For the last time. 

You were my friend — -for the last time, my friend! — {nmlracnn? 
him.) 

Movfjftrt. Oh, Lor^dan I 

Lartdan. ' ’Tis done ! we are foes for et er 

<jo, perish for your master j— Krs for 
Oh, God I let me expire for Sicily I 


We are sensible that we do great injustice to the force and brevitv 
of the original in this loose hasty translation. Encumboted 
the author was witji rhyme (which so often obliges a French wi ftei to 
dilate his ideas jedious ampliheation) he has swept through tins 

excellent verse with equal smoothness and rapidity, and concluded it 
hy touching thc heart with an instance of noble and manly fiiciidship, 
in which he has wrought a complete and instantaneous, and theicfore a 
most dramatic revolution, in the feelings of Montfort and Loredan, wine h 
sends them into the streets of carnage with all the sympathies of tin* 
audience for their anticipated fate. But this verse demands acting of 
the first order, without which it would be flat and insipid, and pi css 
upon the spectator a sense of improbability, which, if once* aw akciu d, 
would mar^e noblest writing, and divest it of that winch is the very 
life and spfrit of the drama. 

Thus the fourth act;^and we i egret to be oliliged to stale that 
our praUfoSlmust terminate wfth it. The filth act is cmdcly and feclily 
compoj|(6d. We sliall dispose of it m a few words. Amelia and In i 
enter for the purpose oi dcsdibmg the in.isb.uic to the audi- 
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ence, wliich was perfect^ ^iwecossar^, as it waS to conceive its 
lioi:‘ror$^ to whicli no vets^oifttld fuijnish an a!^ot)[uate ddineation, and 
whose description retards the progress of the play, which at such a 
moment should hurry to its cat^trbp)^^ on die 

illustration, a dramatic work sho^dppssess “the torreiiiV ^bothness 
ere it dash below.” fine poetry whore 

the passions are all in a atata^r <^t ^tion; and .curiOal^V Is trembling 
for the result. Tlie mtdtfib dii^isiahcb is/^^^ little 

calculated to Satisfy the eipi^Jipns^ Whteh the author had p 
succeeded iii exciting. l>orfdan. enmrs^^^ 

has put Montfort to d^athto iave against whom the former 

was raising his sword,; at the , moment tBbt X»or6daii plunged, his po* 
niard in his heart. Ldredan m?e^ ' inthe usual style of insanity, into 
whicli it is so convonjient far.;dramatio writers to ;precipitate their heroes 
when their own^ventipU jii stfanded. Montfort, however, w)i#iias 
not been wounij^^'; to i^tant death, . enters ^bloody and expiring. 
Lor^dan discloses to him that He ts his murderer, and receives his for- 
giveiioss. Montfort dies. Procida, enters at the head of the trium- 
phant conspirators, and Lorodan stabs hiimself upon the body of his 
friend. Procida exclaims (and the copclusion is certainly a fine one) 
Oh #tiy country ! 

1 have saved thine Ifonour, and 1 have lost my son \ 

1 can scarce keep these tears : be they forgiven me. 

( Re stands in silence for a mQmnf<jind (Hen htrns to the 
con^imtors* ‘ 

Soldiers, be ready fbr the 6ght to-morrow I 

- Our limits prevent us from indulging at any length in any farther 
observations, which might be suggested by this tragedy with reference 
to the present state of our own stage. We shall take some future op- 
portunity of pointing out what^ wc consider to be thec^^use of tlie little 
hold which modern tragedy litis taken of the public, when compared 
with the enthusiasm manifested in Prance upon the appearance of “ Les 
Vc^pres Siciliennes.” That there is no want of poetical talent in Eng- 
land at this moment, is universally .adjinitted ; and the di^epute into 
wliich tragedy has fallen, and the failure* in a great degree, of every 
person who has attempted it, is a curious subject of speculation. Our 
acquaintance with the green-room will endble us ^supply some eluci- 
dation of this fact ; for which it niayl at firtlt vfei^, seem to be difEcult 
to furnish a satisfactory solution. In the interval w® cannot refrain 
from expressing a wish, that our stage could produce a tragedy equal 
fo that of which we have given this imperfect outline. 



A SABBATH IN 

iiV A .%By£N' ITEA.ISS^'^ABSBNTEE. , 

Ay EnglislimaA w]^p; consec«tive; yc^rs bh 

Continewfi might be feirty .^>1 eigbtfcsieeper. eyes have 

been open, *tis true, buA He yirtui% yisipnle^^ wonder- < 

.seeking somnambulist J cbeated/M variety, 

f 'but anblest by anjf or actual^reali^ i 

of comfortable enjbyinertU:v;,'^p^lbr^^ wor<tewill cpmp into f 

the sentence inf^pite of mo f nut, tlirpadbaVo : t 

know it is* . ^trtvwbat; th|pf it on that acconft? 

' must I notsp^^t the trut^hodiuie it is a truispt ? mu»^ I hot bask in 
the suhs^nev'il^j^U^e shone since' tho creation ? tnust I 

inly adore i^d '^pliae^ this wbr%v but‘.jp«er. utter it, Uke^fbe Hebrew 
who^clpses Ms Hjpa bn the a Cabal^ uprising from 

his heart f'^'ytfeJh^ybJh ''to Reader, I ^ 
cannot write^ihj^<j^^^^it!m«t li^e,rfiW I write it 

in the central Sjal^tuary of 

at home. Hoihe and cdimfpTjljf; these are, indced|, our Ctwn peculiar 
words. Well mby we he proi^b^them, for they are not understood 
beyond our shpiih^ Jiet Englind be my honi^: then, and comfort and 
cleanliness and I fremjr j^r^t to cji^llers against 

common-placC iSkc ri^hjlj.of laughing at my .prejudibc« 

The steam^bo^jijtlk^v a great aea-mp^syw^#^gmg its Way through r 
the waters, bor^ the Channel disgorged 

me and a hundred othu^'i^ll^aen Hoyer, one Satur- 
day afternoon in the;^,onth of Sep^fobbjt.dast.; was 

calm, the eea pmootb, the^sun clear. Every Aingi in short, conspired 
around the shores- of. England .io give tlie lie is& prattling imper- 
tinences^ which I had. been latterly accustom, ed^lb>^About eternal fogs, 
and clouds, abdyaj^urs. ‘But on elpctri^^^ by 

observing, the 'compact apd.diminutivbf^ifippS^ery thing. I had 
been so long sarrp.unded:;|;by extrava^Ahl^Vj^^ d^ combi- 

na^^ns, tjiat Uie thHl) of pleasure on tpuebing the soh^ naUflc was for 
a moment Recked, 1 sbrunljEiPike Mimoi^a'at the tobch of mortality, 
or, by a plainer and;beitdi^ i]p||it^tjo^ into its shell. * But 

when I got .lMr^|t|ijpin Iho x^hrfoirl^ was much more 

at niy ease, attd j5i^|||fe^btccfi rtfipf‘0« fosfAntaneouA as litd^ Poucet 
nm^ have enjoy||^^n he ite% offittfe Jack-boots of the Giant. I 
.at ph^.^duced % s<^le and level, and an instant ^f- 

0ced fo.make n^ea^prpciate.tbp coh^^ T fek with what I had 

bei^n 0^iin^. ^ 4 saw.at. a gl^ce tbat^alll had been so long accus- 
tomed <tt|;Wi^;dnnaturaVandard^ tto tfad whole Surface on wliich 
I had^f^’^O^^^i^hrfla^ting, Was sWellCd out beyorfd its due propor- 
;^ioin‘S ; the in the, fable; bloated bubbles 

^ake them burst; and men, so many po- 
litical ‘Titai^^ against Nature, and buried under thu^^ele- 

Th&e 'J^rb fa^d a^sbcialibi^ running down tlie cliain of thought ; 
yet aifjv'tbsSjr aiid much more,, rushed on my mind on looking at the 
s'lhort^lct^ Stif^ll-Windowed, narrow-doored, two-storied rcsidene(>s 
ran^*ed bn^ the 'Quay of J)over. Every thing which follow ed was (jiia- 



Strengthen The snug parlour in which I 

dine^'^ the light carnage m which Tujfaced .mjrselJf'^tb start for the 
metropolis ^ the narrow r6ails> eompaijt^’closure^ gardens^ ami 
natty cottages, as we rattle^ out, :b£ the thWii^aU: m 
that I w:as lofige^ jn Brphdi^agv.^ ll^/ery ^ the jiW>stilion 

taught me a lesson of JhutntJjjty*,, . . ;/ - ^ ^ ; > 

It was evening wheu lv^i^ite4^ 1^S^ .«tuvyr.a» sinking behind 

' the Kentish hills, th#6W|hg'|t )ri^g}a)^'^ 

times'tn^e Jo^ely tba^f^'tlie,j^^3^rajK:of^^t^ he was 

. covered;^; he Wfftt doyfinvW its edges fVingeil vtfitli his 

golden: lieams, and Ijta broad %r^'thg a solb«&mty: bn the ef- ; 

iulgcnee^^f hh( descent, ^he jCuU mdod j^oon .roj^, 
bright » ^utd with the beiiiujtiiiil cO tin try tltus illuminated for me, 
and my ^eart :genetrat<^^i% f^dSfacred^^hd* deli#:.'' I 

travelled thi| nijjh1|4f*lWohf^i|dsirtg hty eyes. At five d'cHck in 
the mornii^ tl^l^eriag^l^tere J ^ Every 

thing ws stiUaa we Wetftt#^br>hu^ up Whitehall 

—no labourers of any Kind to.beb^V^^ T’he rppo^Oiseemed more than 
iialiiral, but was nQt the less ii[npi4li«|ViP on that aep^pnt. It was quite 
unlike what- 1 had remember^ of a^:^tnn]er .mornihg io London ; but 
1 believe it was the first Sti^^ ihommg I h^d btfPbi mllhe streets so 
early. By fen o^clock I hrftl got. rid .of the dtscohtfo^ts con^ on 

three nights’ travelling-^had given vent to my adtgdration of the com-t 
parative deanliness of inelegant inn ^ith the State of the most 
magnificent; foreign hotjpl^^ahd had finished my breakfast of tea and 
French bread, as^tbey call ttmse rolls ; which Kre^ by the Way, as like 
French bread, jis. some other necessaries of life, which the l^srench call 
fl I* JnglaUe, are .like Jh^r originals. I then stinied' Cue to pay several 
visits, wJiere I hpped. to make some fine experiniehte of the effects of 
a pleasant surprise, K p^c^^ed straight towards. (Srpsvenor-square, 
and stepping up the dd^t^ of an old .duim\ of mine, f raised^ the 
brazen visage that^^ptiy^d a knocker, and struek a bW^ strong add# 
heavy, with that pUnderou^ ^iwi^ment ; The sound/, reverberated 
through the house,,, answered, hy Uie.j^earlcssl echoes ofemptSite^ A 
woman, however, catnp out into tho area below, and called shrilly, 

“ V.ihy, what the devil d’ye make tliajt hoiap^ hear? couldn’t 

you ring the bell, feh ? what d’ye waiit ?*’ *R 4 fri#^^nnerB, thought I, 
but this is English independence, which levels m|^fand soars above 
distinctions of sex, “ AYhy, mistresa, l :want yo^ tp 2 ^ter,by your 
le^ve.” “ Do you, indeed? an you want him, gb and look him 
blft n(;ar Norwich, d’ye hew — and mpnering ^mb God knows 

what, but certainly no||iihg ciyil,,she retired ihto the passage, and I , 
lost her — perhaps for ever. I comprehended jperfectly that my friend 
T. was down at his , place in Norfolk, for the partridge-shootifig ; but 
I was sadly puzzled to know the meaning..,of his. housekeeper’s want 
o^peremony, I looked at myself right and left, saw that my coat " 
"%good, a watch in my fob, and vm-ious other indications of gentility, 
all as thoy should be; — but my Englishreaders^ Virill scarcely Credit, that 
it was three hours afterwards before sundry such receptions reminded 
1110 that a single knock at the door was aji ofRctal announcement that 
tlu' hand wliich struck it was plehciaii ; and that all ranks are now-a-’ 
(la^s (In'ssed so much alike, iliat the man wlio has not the dandy knack 



504 A Stiblmih^in Lon^u* , 

Ws cravat, may vainly liope to e^ap^'being occa3ion(^||fx^oii^ 
fbtind^ with hitf bervant. ^ W 

Several other attempts bad|4hc same success — for what with the 
Sea and ScoUand, the eonntt'yand thi^^ontluep^ I found that London 
was: nearly depopulated. * “ as I turned into 

burton Ciescent, I a^ft 8Ui;e of finding my oW"|Hend Mrs. W. and,^ 
her maiden daughter aiAteast; they yofor migratoi^ 

who take their annUSi ^gld fo v<i*ep or watering places $ they are 
sure to be in London all the y#ar *• Will yon haVo-^e good** 

ness to tell Mrs. WV that a gen^sQ^an washes to see her, Ma^am/' said 
I, toiichfng my hat ^ fo 4»e s^nlHoMo^tcing wench, who opened the 
door — for L l^aru "buia^iity. Sir,” replied she, Mrs. W, 

is at FOntmU^ v^b^her dauj^foV ^'Wbat! at Mr. B/s ?” “Yes, 
SJr, I belicVo that^a the geniwaip*iwtof.*', ^ Indeed !” exclaimed I, 

“ gue^Ks*at FontWttl and fu^e» toodi l&eaV^,! times and cus- 
toms are changed sbice I wns m Wiltshire theMewspapers told 

me the secret ne^tt mOrhing. 

But this Is too bad, thought 1 1 no one in town*-^ll my ff lends ab- 
sent — and I a per^^t stranger i^ the land ! Comb, come, I wjJI bend 

my steps to my old camp-companion R ^ who 11^6 thrown aside his 

sword as assistant*sui|;eon, and taken ifp^his pestle as a master-apo- 
thecaiy. He will mOjiSlij^e with me on thousand^ of past scones — ^he 
will tell me, with hts did good-humoured quaintness, the merits of the 
last new actor— .detdl to tnc the mnutt($ of the last pitched battle, and 
shake my right hAnd with the same honei^t grasp as when he put me 
into the Hover coach seven years ago, slipping into my left ,i box of 
anti-bilious pilla, with strenuous advice to get rid of the efibtts of my 
fever, and avoid ©very thing heqting but gin^t -mid Cayenne pepper. 
In the direction of Wi^ well-remembered residence I accordingly pro- 
ceeded ; and, after many wanderings in divers beautiful streets, cres- 
cents, and quadrants, and wonderings at efe^^derajof architecture, un- 
I rivalled in the wildest absurdities of Mooriabi C|Sne6e, or Egyptian 
design, which are, to quote^ an old author describing what must liave 
been the prototype of Regept-street, j&c^ “U^tious, fantastical, ivild, 
and chimerical, whose profiles are incorrect, and ^ whose imagery la- 
mentable;” ^fter;^^||watiing my adhiimion at the general iinpiive- 
ments of this tcypvn, md my aatontshpieliii at the absuidity 

of their details, I^ u^at last constrained tO ask tny way to the house 
of my old acqiiaitjlibee. Imagine, good reader, my utter amazement 
wheii 1^ learned that th^ spacious and splendid opening in which I pro; 
posed my inquiry to an old IrSih applewoman (who decorated a cor- 
ner, ^ and pu^d off the contents of,j^er wheelbarrow, with a twang of 
the brogue aod p touch of the blarney that to wc was most mellifluous) 
was nothing tefO than the old, tottcrwig, fihhypa^sagc, designated in 
my days ofbbs4t00df^*-^*^jev€n years i%o—Sw§llow-street, and that 
gtiW, as if in m^ory of the past, IC retained its pristine ajipellat^ 
But not^the mo^gende pf my naaders can well bujipose tlio sho^ 1 
receiV^, upon l^nii>g frOm my sympatln/mg inloimant that hoiust 
Jack was no more; that not .i \cstii»e ol Ins house, nor the 

remnant of a pilKbox, not a grain of Ins pov\(l( is, nor a drop of his 
phials, but were many a day buried m tlio lul^insli of the old cra/y 
habitation, and its very site forgotten but by two or tin re poor patients 
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A S^hath in London. ^ ^ 

^nd who weit^no^ ^dilien^ as the old applcwoman told 

me, drop a salt tear upon ^ spot^ to ]^mrve the memory of 
the kindest-hearted bowI and most chvei^st ^pptecary, as ever gave 
comfort to a^aore hnnn^or physic |o a sick stomacti/' * 

I was st^sk at l(ny$elf, 4»d as 1 spoiled some time longer 

in the noontide stilKte^B of, the s^naiies '*and streets, a solemnity 
of feeling stole insel^ly a^rdsa my mindy^There was something 
powerf^ly impressive ih hy this Sunday soliei-^ 

tudo in midst of the the bustling 

'' holiday enjoyment of contineht^^t)^^ WhenJ thought of the Corso 
ofUmnei the Prado of Madr]d,,^/antf*the P(K;u.devar4& of Paris, I could 
not help moralizing imd phtlosophking afhile, ^J^ noviilty of the 
actual scene before tne struck forcibly oh my scitifes, its poZ/cy 
gave ample employ menif,;^bft^|ection* Some hoars" ^pondering on the 
question resolve^ j^emsehiae|^' t#a dis^isipn, and 1 Au^ght myself then, 
and I think $o e^n xiq% judgtncnt ; 

for I had the seven years’ force of prime-pf-Ufe oh^vvation On the one 
hand, and the whole strength of ihr^e tih^ thai pOridd of early im- 
pression on the other— -all kept in balance by the j^perate and un- 
biassed desire for determining with truths t think^ the% decidedly that 
the Sunday recreations of the,6ontinent are, after all> bo preferred to 
the Sabbath solemnity of i^ngland* *that the permission to be gay on 
^ one day in the week is more hkely to raise the mind in cheerfulness to 
Heaven than the command to be dull* That tlie evils consequent on 
dancing arc light in comparison with those which attend on drunken- 
ness : and that policy, piety^ manners, and morals,^ stand, every one, a 
better chance of being served in the ball-ioom titan In thO gin-shop. J 
do not, how'ever, wlnl^ advocating universal enjpymeui^ object to oc- 
casional humiliations; and I think an occasional day' of denial and 
gloom might produce on the multitude an effect $«ch os I myself then 
experienced, but which a weekly recurrence unquestionably fails to 
bnni^ about, Tbe^'Pasti and the Festivals, the Saturnalia and the ^ 
Carnival, of ancient and mpfo^rU Rome, have caused, and do cause, 
by their frequency and theft licentiousness, but a weariitesa of dissipa- 
tion, whicli it is vain to Call pleasure. Arguing by analogy, I may 
saflTy say that the rigid observance of oUr productive less 

of itiigion than of lassitude; while the itvedngm^^ throwing wide 
tlic public-houses, one! closing up the most harmlea|^gshibitions, makes 
me blush that in a land of such true and wise ^Ip^ment, cant and 
bypotiisy should be found sufficiently strong toaUhction and uphold 
the degrading anomaly. ^ ' 

But 1 am afraid of treating fiippadtly this serious subject. It has 
puzzled wiser h^ds than mine ; and I can only repeat that the impres- 
sion made on me was^certainly great, and I beheVe good. My thoughts 
seemed to run in of some ob^ct to repose on, or at least' of some 
plirbe where they might fittingly pursue their serious and measured 
m^^ch. 1 felt raised above the vam«i|ws of the world, aftd indifterent to 
jtb fciutastic pomps. I felt a pfous pride amid my lonelfness : 

and I dwelt plcascdly on the Iitcr5“^tru)l^ — Magnd ciutas, magm soh^ 
itido. 1 had 110 longer anv de&iie to meet an acquaintance or recognise 
a fi lend. I ai oidcd the way to tl)o lounging places, and strolled thougbt- 
fidly on to th(‘ Hi g( nf s pai k, near drhich I lost myself in a wi^ldbrness of 



&Q(i A Sabbath in 

and vijias, that ha4 sprung Up like Jmagic since 
jU^ndon. One little, piece ^ classic cuHbsity heie struck ppfpeuiiiriy 
tidy attention. It wns a lyith tBo itjifeiption 

•<BjGAMm CoTTAOis/* mippase^4:np^2lje.the vjid^ 

gar; While the / placed :jjb^Vei)6i||^S^k c^^ tb thculeam^, ^ 

serves only to resewhlkn^ 

one of the character^ of 

'This inforinatiop who waspa^j^g^'^d’ 

who assured ndt groat 

and that.I)lgaini5u'^_!kiaS'thie’^8p^*^ which pt'by:ed^<^bat;o 

all the world s^d^j that he S ppftO^patriotihtd the bargain ! ^ 

Evening. w4^;d^ing in,.;i^|JJJ j^A^ distance., frpm any * 

place likely, so I turned my face to the east« like , 

the ancient |l4ri|S]pcC^ WHcp tjK^,eQnt^^|j^ed a sacrijlce’or a feast. 
The stteets beeW^e giadd^^^ more ah# 9eserte<fc "and 1 walked 
on listlessly ! whoje l|ne of s^ar'^vi.^U-l^fbuhd myself op- 
posite f lgsased awlitleja admira- . 

tipn of this DOaptiwl e4ihc®i stooped down. astoiikhM to perceive 

that I strolled u^h.tOxhb^stortcW jn the very higj#ly, whose half- worn 
inscriptions 1 pu^kled niyself t<^aijcybher, wijth as muchfearnestness and 
as little siicces>^^i^tci^d Doctor Clatfke^^^ttempts to elucidate the 
meaning of the hier^lj||>bics of the pillar of ON in JthpJand of Goshen. 
While thus 9 jQcupi^i^l|.‘caught a low murmured succession of ibonoto- 
nous soundSf whiphfiaiS^cd to epme froip within. , A door was half 
open. I cautiously entered the churqh, and the hollow accents of the 
curate’s voice, and* the of tlfe clerk, who' snuffled out the 

responses of Ser^yw^ told me that I was in the bouse of 

prayer ; whe|^fiteirally two hr three were gathiSr^d together. What a 
contrast to die ga^dy* hue*dressed, daunting display, assembled under 
the same dom^ ift^t morning ! But the immediate and direct appeal to 
the heart cai^lb)o Mo&^ tp allow pie 1^'ijndnJg^'iu reflections of bit- 
terness, The mojst bi^liant congregatiitm .in thigt^nim most 

overflowing appearance pf piety and. n^^ have done me 

half so much good as thh bvilight lonelf^^k the chnfcch, the faint ray 
falling through the kt^'ried gl^l^ on tl^^Whiw siirplfce.of the curate, 
whose calHldeiuf^jj^fe W^kh^^i^nt/^^hdsimpl^^^^ assorted sd well 

with thehomclw^^hyumty Of The service 

went slowly on*-r#|^rrying pi- alurrii^i^becaujip'^^^^ folks of the; 
parish were awa^il^i^d the hlessing beihg over, the worthy minis0r 
wpiked frpm^^die r^ding-desk, preceded by. the olerk^ and advanced tp 
the dii^^sc^gnw|ieref 4tpod leaning^ainst a pillar, v When he reached the 
northrw4j|ii^y^or.pfthe church, Idis^pyerec^ to my great snrprii^,; three 
wompjPk^^'jfe,h^ each cou|ie provided ‘witl^an infant, "all of 

whom during tW service^ ^ the bishop is said , to 

do scrmpn. Thp little thingk. W^re now, Ji owe ver, 

rous^, hy gDdfath:rs and godmothersj' and tlia cl^c- 

moh^oft^beif^^^i^'^pnim Its simple solcrilhity was really 

The%Uict conduct of' the women, anfl tlio 
ppstdr^u^r ,,(^^^ the si^ady visage of the old clerk, and 

the absgpCO bf pll ilie stateliness of superstition, formed a conihination 
which musf haye attended the primitive plainnobs of our reli- 
gion, whm ij tod i^aiy anAlsnew no trick. J contrasted all this 
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gflt-gingerbreaii ^rocea^ts and P0txy mummeries I had had 
b#|®m|^#eye8 for ihe last seveh years, f i^iras eoosidembly moved by 
die before me^ I am ashameit te^^a»)kuowle^e eve^i> that 
when the cletgymaft read tke hea^l^l feota the &}apel of St. 

Markt bejptmmg ^^Th^l|feught I felt my 
eyes brim-full of fheaffd ones ef ithe little 

innoeeutsy m th^ ystth -the water for the inystieal 

wasbW away of foo/^ molature, wJucli 

seemi^^ me^ at the 

^ JWaNil Ifce parents rOi^ired had the shadow 

tR|ie %rgyman foded ta t^JlkWee (^Jtbe |i<w|tfak and foe feeble 
atep pf the old elerk died et doo# of I wpni out 

into tM street- |t was almost dark# Iittte bogfsn to tlirow 
forth their twinkling Hglit, minjj^edMiere and therewith the brilliant 
illuimnation from a gas^nduetor# I phrwd my rapidly to my 
inn, avoiding to cast my eye* to the right or Jc% ^for fear of being 
shined by the opening orgies bf the nighb^tevelW^t those sabbath- 
offenngs of the dissolute, winch, in mjr actm^ woutd Have been 
insupportably reyoli|pg. t •“ * O. 


5ON0. 

« Brm, ao exde bequeaths the6 bts blessuig ’* 
Ovjt topsails by the bree«^ are faniiM, 

The anchor \ wcigh*d-»^t fen|th wc part> 
Then iarq me© well, my native load^ 

I leave with an aching heart. 

And noqe W®i blame me if 1 sWn ^ 

IfXu feta dark hour, a parting tear I * 

Or sigh at ciemtep I ticad. 

As tbongh^i|^^elt^||ere pleasure’s bier. 

For link’d^ my land, with thee 
My heart ha(H|^tn feoiti earliest da^s , 

And long^ Ijhe Infancy, 

Hath be^ Im <if maiihood’s prai’0* 
And stiO, though ©very pleasure dieS| 

And sorrow Jays her cniHmg hand, 

The star of hope, if h arise, * s 
Shall rise o’er thee, my native land 1 

Those happy hours hate pass'd awa^^ ^ 
When time flew by omftv^lwifd wing. 

And left me, as* U found me# giy. 

For life \Sas m its ei(dy ^p^’mg 
Butf like the dear andlaofeenM dye 
The clouds have when the sun is set. 

They cannot ahogether die. 

For rhetnmy^ brightly gildi^ them yet 
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COZENIN6 COUSINS AND CAUSTIC COMPLlMEiS^TS^ 

** I am no herald to enquire df men's pedigrees } it sufiiceth me if I their 
virtues."— SIDNEY. 

<< 1 do favrn on men and hug them hard> 

And aftejvscaudal them/’-- — 

WjiRB 1 a monk^ I would i^athdtr be a Cenobite than of the Eremitical 
class ; I am by nature much more gr^gariotis than an affecter of 

g »< alqueatration 

From open hahtxts and popularity/' 

Solitude once pronounced its own condemnation, when it enabled 
me to read Zimmeman’s book aU through, and the only character that 
excites in my mind the smallest misanthropy is a misanthrope : but 
still society, as it is how constituted in the genteel world, exacts so 
many Shcrifices without rendering any equivalent, compels one to live 
so much for others and so little for self, that I question whq|hcr 
the companionship of rural shades be not more sociable, as it is iflRis- 
putdbly more beneficia]. ** Nun^uam minus solus quam edm solus,** 
said an ancient n|oralist i and I may reverse the dictum and exclaim, 
never more alone than when in a mob. I care not in what dingle 
or bushy dell” I bury myself in the cowntry, for its silence and se- 
clusion constitute its natural charms ; but the loneliness of a crowd, 
tlie solitude of a city, the acquaintanceship of familiar strangers apd 
strange familiars ugh! tlie recollection is heart-sickening. How- 

ever simple and philosophical in your personal habits, you must begin, 
of course, with a handsome establishment, for your genteel friendb will 
not come to a shabby house ; that is to say, you must live for \i^itant& 
who call upon ydu to kill time and dine with yott, to share youi boith', 
not your heart; — ^for horses whom you hate to employ, if, like mo, you 
prefer walking ; and for numerous domestics, who invariably do less, 
the less they have to do. A grand prior of France once abusing Pa- 
, laprat for beating his servant, he replied in a rage, “ Zounds! sir, his 
conduct is unpardonable ; for though I but this one I am every 
bit as badly served as you who have thirty!” Had I been even rich 
enough to purchase the right of becoming a sl&ve to my owm establish- 
ment, and of sacri&p|ng the reality of enjoyment for its appearances, 

I do not think 1 shm^haye fallen into a trap so poorly baited ; hut 
my means wore hardly adequate to the purchase of the wreaths and 
gilding in which victims of fashion must be tneked outy though 
I was quite rich enough to make myself happy in my snug little cot- 
^ tage between Sutton and Epsom. 

Though the world has very little gratitude for those who become its 
slaVtes, It thpse who appear to be independent jof it. "Nothing 

could hio'^more devoted as it was to one or two 

firiqpds, hookMi^><^, muses, who, it is well known, like most 

.other blue are very ^ha, to and virtuous old m^idd ; but,^^- 

caiise lO^Wt ewy body, I got the reputation of being 

a visited,^ which, in default of any actual peg on 

which tp'Hpw an accusation, ivaa generally rcpe.ucd with simdiy daik 
inuend^s^^d mysterious looks^ though the inoie cliaritabk did me 
the jus^co to adimt that I waa nothing more than a hummisl — an 
ascetick --t>'’Kttle‘,’iauclted kc/Yy as they ssaid with a siomficnnt tap ol 
the forehead, I heeded not, but 1 thought it odd tliat my ithi- 

t. . / ^ 
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tlons,^ of whom I had an extensive cicely in London, rarely honoured 
me with thd' srOallcst notice, though I ramec sought to excuse than ag- 
gravate their neglect. After ail, said 1 to myself, what is the justice 
of this claim upon the affections founded ujpon relatiozi$hip There is 
the moral affection of <^lldren towards their parents stanmng upon the 
basis of gratitude, and there is the still stronger affection of patents 
towards their offspring, which is a natural instinct implanted for the 
preservation pf the species^ but how mere consanguinity, attended, 
perhapSi with the greatest possibie^ dissimilarity of habits, i$ to es- 
tablish any legitimate claim upon the beor^ f am utterly at a loss to 
explain? Why uncles and aunts, nephew^ and nieces, and cousins to 
the third and fourth degree, alien# to my tastes, though kinsmen hy 
blOod, should conceive themselves to have a better title than tlie con- 
genial friends of my selection, I profess not to comprehend. Job com- 
plains th«'it even his kins&lk have failed him, and why shpuld I 
expect mine to be unalterable in their attachments ? 

jII^s did I argue in justification of my numerous relatives who wcic 
toon&usy to visit me, even by the post ; and candour compels mo to 
admit that the charge of their negle^ft is to be received with certain 
qualifications and exceptions. By some mystcriousw affinity the sun- 
flower turns towards the luminary whence it derives its name ; lu- 
natics preserve an inexpIicaWJ sympathy with the moon 5 an occult 
attraction directs the needle to the north ; the divining rod oscillates 
, in ‘Obscure communion with the subterranean spring ; and by some 
such locondite law did the affections of my kindred duly point south- 
west fiom London, and the fountains of their hearts reveal themsoUos 
to me at a certain month of the year, nay, at a certain week of that 
month, even on certain days of that week, nor could I ever discover 
the c luso of my hohdomadal popularity, though I remarked that it in- 
variably coincided with the celebration of the Epsom races. At this 
pc i lod the whole genealogical tree came to plant itself upon my lawn, 
and all the branches of cognation spread themselves over my cottage. 
1 lek like a patriarch rejoicing in the numbers of hnj tribe ; and though 
I subseqiiciilly regretted th^ havoc of my poultry-yard, and tho at- 
tenuation of my favourite bin of port, I delighted in tlic recovery^ of 
my l^iudly feelings towards my relatives, and in this ii refragablc proof 
that they wanted nothing but a favourable oppi^^unity for testifying 
then affectionate and disinterested regard.* So w from any appeal - 
aucc of coldness and indifference on their parts, many of them weie 
' of opinion that they would be enabled to leave LpndEon abpUt the same 
peiiud next year, and, knowing that 1 hated ceremony, frankly invited 
themselves to renew their visit. 

Circutnstances sliortly enabled to give; a fuller developcment 
to their cordial afld genuine attachment. An old fellow collegia A left 
me a consideiable legacy, upon the strength of which T married a lady 
of great uspectability and congenial age, with whom I had been ac-r 
qiiaintcd ncaily fifteen years ; and in tlir^e first I think, t 

paid eleven pounds for postage ftom whose affl- 

nit> It would have puzzled the Heralfis* CoUegt?^' to fiesid^ 

irctiving, Heaven knows how many, from claimants of Consan- 
guinity cqu illy near, and dear, and Oh, the Worlds of good 

advice showered upon me when n wai^ii^red that l^was about to 
1 ii]\ ’ I l)r<5au to doubt my own idi^ntity, Surelv, fitethought, I 
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must be a minor, or a cha^cery^ or ^ Junatic, |o be |buft 

aehooled, and lectured, Jateehii^^ by peopla ^bo ca^eeiye; the 
most remote rolationshi^^'io a Mrradt ^ iinpertipent advtbej^btigli ' 

ViJiey would^not acknowle(^ge#^^toe their a^rding 

Yiie the smallest assistai^eie. .. my hoiisehi^ ‘ 

' establishment escape4 ecQattra^^&y against 

— ^Ihad antc-nuptJa^. ddrtldjri for my beds"^ ' 

my walls originatcd.a^ pbpei(>^ar^^^ kindled a.6erb€l 

controyarsy. 6n^ of my cousins, whose hnsband, a. 

dashing broker, .•{ifiC4«;tept ft. six mcmtbs prayib^S tojiis 

banjfirwtcy, thbt $% cpnld ^ 

spe^k irom horses^ find that ^ should find it much 

bett&T to to purchase; one of them 

shortly die3^.ahte^|i%dad^ pf'^ympathising with wy loss^ she became 
rampaiif wit^ prognostics. Not ond 

of the family e]tan4nad weig^ in their mmds whether my wifiyf«ras 
suitable or not i i ljjted- reflected upon^it for ^fifteen years yet thMk^U 
obtrudedt^n Opti^ioh, atm^ mfmy presumed to comlem||1iiy choice, ^^e- 
rily, said.,!, in ape^ relations are. she most inipertin^liVpeop^^ upon the, 
face of the earth, but I recalled the uncbajg^^^bids^ h|mn reflection : 
and in this flattering interest in all my greatest to 

the most tricing Jt bt least thei/^pmiml charge of 

neglect and inmfleftince, which I had fornferly brought against them, 

I havpaatd that lhate a mi^nthrope ; and' to illustrate the dar^r :j 
of rashly^^iiwing illiberal ^niofi9> ifeelbotind to t state that one of 
these vefy'fodsmen wtioiapi | had accused of apathy^came forward in 
the most friendly maniiOi to borrow a sum of mOn^ of me, paying 
me, as he dedjij^ed, the compliment of his first application, even at the 
risk of oflRbhdidf a nearer and a richer relative: another kindly gave 
me the prefererKre, quite un^lieited on my part, of joining him in a 
weighty bond ; and a third, in the handsomest manner, offered me the 
privilege of becoming security for his son» when he placed him out as 
a banker’s dOrk. . J*feeV it, my duty to acknowledge that innumerable 
other fayoui^ of thii sprtf,nave been conferred Upon me by these ca- 
lumniated co|[nates"^ Evek my wi^ relations, who, by some hocus- 
pocu 9 of p^m^ee and transmi^ation of blood, had become mine, ^ere 
eag^r to cUstingipsh^eibseiv^ m this contest of love. Two of them 
have afFcctionatliy inmates in our house, and I 

am besides alldwed .,^ pay for the schooling of two dear little boys, 
whom I hayi hot yet had the pleasure of seeing. Madame de Staei;'* 
say$, thatWtf miist srometmaes give^foihe a long credit, but that, If there 
baahy tpng ^ us, ^ will baauro to pay it in the long run: so 

maylbe bbscured for a ulti- 

uppn our notice. 1 htvo recorded the 
^ have myself experie|iced> and I doubt 

hot that '0.^^ reader tiHll ‘Suggest -many congenial 

traSi^'h|fhis«b^p}^' and apposite^ . 

^he world than is generally 
suppo M^M iifloats g^jierosftyjBi^l pther pcople^s money is almost nn- 
limitedj^^jr neVeri|jiJpi!eW an or a girl of fortmie whose* portion 

was not^.^oub}^ or,;i|ripl^^j||S^ at least shews the good wLshes of 
the narf atorsi', , Jf Ihd’^b^nt^pharricd, this exaggerated statement is, 
to be sufOii a]^ b<t i*dduced^ a proof that there must be something 
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soriotirs ap:ainst her, or, with suefe imin^se wealth, she would have 
of long ago ; and if she do marry, folks are prone to exclaim ~ 
No \Vo>idei, witii thirty thoilsand pounds— ^the pill required a good 
deal of gilding itill thk generosity of these gratuitous donations 

lemons iinimpeHehed. 

Nor is this munificence eonfined to females* I was executor to my 
old friend Ned Evelyn, w»ho lejft ten thousand pounds to each of his 
nephews^ Sidney and Frank St<tpleton ; thn former of whom, a prudent 
man with a young family, made no klfieration in In** est^blishirneht, and 
was immediately anathematized as an avarieiops old hunks ; in fact, a 
complete" 'tnisor, who kept living main the sam^ mean style, although 
his rich old uncle had lately left him twenty-dve thousand pounds! 
Frank, a thoughtless fellow, embarked his legacy in an unfortunate spe- 
culation, and fell into speedy embarrassment, when the world fairly 
laiscd Up its eyes and‘ shoulders in amazement at the wasteful profli- 
gacy which, in So short a time, could have run through forty thousand 
pounds ; tlmiigh they were a^are ftiat much could be done when a man 
con^bined mistresses, horses, and gaming. In vain did I protest that 
he inherited no sucli sum; they happ^ed to know it: one of their 
paiticular friends h^d seen the receipt for the legacy-duty paid in 
Jloctors* Coinmonl^gtld it really was scandalous in a man wdio had 
three such dear littlfe children. What can be mote amiable 

thai^the syinpatfiy universally expressed upon such occasions for a 
„ maaS unprovided, rAnd interesting, and chaiming cherubs^ It must 
be confessed, that thoit beauties and accomplishments arc frequently left 
unnoticed until they can be converted into a reproach against the pa- 
rent ; and after they haVe served that purpose, are too often forgotten, 
but then the feeling at the moment is so kind-hearted — ^o considerate 
— so benevolent ! 

Let me repeat, however, that a man is sure of ultimate justice from 
the woild, however bis virtues may be for a time eclipsed. My neigh- 
boui Sir Toliy Harbottle always appeared to me to deserve the cha- 
idct('r uni vei sally assigned to him — that of an ignorant, dni|tken pro- 
fliodte; but no sooner dklhis wife, a most amiable and excUiptary wo- 
man, sc pjrate herself from him in theiinconquorable disgust of bis incu- 
i.ible »ices, than she was assailed with every species of obloquy; while 
it turned out that Sir Toby, as good and honest^a follow AS aver lived, 
had been originally driven to drinking by the uiikindwess of his de- 
mure Xantippe of a wife. Now, I should have known notbhig of all 
this, but for that stern and inflexible, though sometimes tardy, justice 
which the world delights to exercise upon those who are the objects of 
Its notice. 

A certain author's first ^publication appeared to tUe sufficiently edm- 
mon-place, but the^last is adtqitted,''ev^^ by his friends, to be a decided 
I’ailure, and I now heaif peo|de exclaifoing — Well, there waf* ti^loat 
and genius in his former and so I alw^s said/tWougU 

many thought otherwise, and 1 more surprised d»at to should 

publish such miserable trash and tlus/^ rl nottl^Jeas^ 

lotollection of the admiasBion for which^kl^e good folks take 
to the jirccediiig work ; but it is trull to ofcfc|me with ^hat 
intreiuioiiB eandoiu they acknowledge early iherits wheri they 
St M ( to signalize Ins late failure. ^ 
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If the munificent sum which has been voted to purchase a domaiil 
for tlic Hake of Wellington and his descendances, should be the means, 
a hundred years hence, of beautifying the face of England witli a spot 
like lllenlieini, the battld'of Waterloo will not have been fought in vain ! 
I fear the task I have undertaken, of describing a fev^^ of the scenes 
whicli present themselves to the spectator in wandering over this rich 
and unrivalled^pot, is somewhat presumptuous. To delineate any one 
particular scene from a particular point of view, (such, for instance, as 
those from the summit of Mount Catherine's, in Normandy — or 
the Devirs Dykp, near Brighton) is not very difficult ; for there tlie 
objects forming the scene lay mapped out before you, immoveable and 
unchanging in their expression j and you may draw a portrait of tlio 
*whicb they form, just as you may draw a human face that sits 
fixed before you j[br that purpose. But to paint a scene, the character 
of which is to be ever changing its Aiaracler, which does not present 
any thing like the same aspect from any two points of view, is like en- 
deavouring to catch the tints of •the rainbow as they come and go, or 
to copy the genfral expression of a human countenance, while it is every 
moment being moved and animated ^y a different particular oxpres * 
sion. I believe there are one or two pottrait-painiers of our day who 
can achiever ibis latter. If I can imitate them, while drawing a sketch 
of BleiAeim Park and its appurtenances, I shliU be more successful 
than I ^kicipate. But I must venture to attempt this ; because I think 
that in m other way can these scenes be laid before a reader, who cither 
has or has not seen them, with any prospect of their cither recalling to 
the former, or creating for the latter, an interest like that which is felt 
during the actual contemplation of them. 

In order tliat we may give these scenes the advantages arising from 
contrast and association, as well as those belonging intrinsically to 
themselves, without reference to any thing external from thi'in, let ns 
visit them immediately on our arrival from a distant spot — say the me- 
tropolis,— Notwithstjinding the great picturesque beauty coufened on 
our English scenery, by the nature of our roads and iiiclosiires, these 
are not without their disadvantages with reference to the same 
In travelling through other countries, from the completely open natuie 
of tlie scenery, WC may expatiate freely on ail about us, and fancy that 
we posses^ a kind of dominion over it. There are no obstacles to our 
progress in any direction, scarcely \tifact, and not at all in^imagina- 
tion j and this latter is, generally, all that is necessary in the cases to 
whidi I am alluding, where one likes to wander hither and thither, ex - 
ereising the mind at the same time with the body. But in England— 
at least in those parts of it in which the scenery i;/Sssesses any thing 
characteristic and peculiar to itself, we are precluded from doing this. 
We cannot help feeling that we ' 

^ ‘ , ------ cabin'd* cribb'd, confined, 

BOtUid in by S&ucy banks and hedges. 

^ Thn's%r we n^ay go, and't^^ ftrther. — ^If our roads wind about hoju 
tifuHy, like the iwttrsc like that, they, are confined wuinn 

fixed bounds; and thepaSA^gers on the one feel that iluy can no 
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more leave it at any point they please, than those on the other. In 
English scenery, too, — admirably as the enclosures adapt themselves to 
picturesque effect, — they perpetually excite associations connected with 
exclusive property ; which a^ciations, pleasant as they may^be to the 
*Miomekceping” imaginations of landholders, are jitUe calculated to ex- 
cite pleasant emotions in the minds of any other class of persons* 

It is after having been travelhng during a whole day, subject to the 
inffuenee of associations of these two kinds, that he will visit die elegant 
solitudes of Blenheim Park, enterii% them through the triumphal arch 
adjoining to the pleasant little town of Woodstock, to the scenery, 
through which we have just passed, I cannot but think tiiat man has 
usurped a Ihtle too much on the empiio of Nature, — I mean for the 
purposes of picturesque beauty. If Nature sitson’a throne, which she 
always will where she has any sway at all, it is a divided one \ and it 
is evidently raised by the power which divides it with her. But^ once ^ 
passed this little portal, (little, in comparison with the grandeur of the 
scenery into which it ushers us) w¥ shall find Nature reigning snprome 
and alone ; and if we here and there meet with the hand of man, 
it will always be found following, nevier leading her, — watching reve- 
rently for her hints, w'orking.out her plans, or completing her designs, 

- — never presumptuously opposing, seldom embellisliing her. 

On passing tlie above-namtJtf portal, we immediately find ourselves 
on a spot where the mind has free scope to breathe and look abroad ; 
and'^^urrounded by objects which call upon it to do so. The non^rail- 
’ihay effect of a beaten track between close hedges and lofty trees, is 
instantly taken off; and we feel as if wc liad wings to fly. The mind 
7/06 wings ; and the first use it makes of them in the present instance 
is, to take a circular flight over the scene which it would contemplate ; 
as carrier-pigeons do, before they direct their course to any particular 
point. That flight, from the elevated ridge on which it has left the 
body standing, takes in a view, first, of the lake that, bound in by 
beautifully irregular banks, stretches itself from the foot of the green 
ridge into the distance; — the, otherwise, sameness* of the water- view 
being relieved and varied by coming to us through a rich Arabesque 
frame-work, formed by the bright-leaved beeches that stud tlic sides 
of thf ridge at intervals, and the soft-foliaged ashes that fringe its bor- 
der. The elegant sweep made by this green ridge, descending slop- 
ingiy to the lake, and embossed every h^c find tjiefe with clumps 
of trees and patches of field-flowers, reminds one off the ornamented 
train of a court beauty : — the court beauty herself |)eing probably 
brought to our mind by an unconscious glance that we piay have taken 
at the towers and portals of the palace itself, one aide of which rises 
oil the left of the scene before us. ^ 

The lake just fhentioned occupies the whole of a valley formed be- 
tween two hills, on one ofj which i supposing that we now stand. 
These hills are joined tOgOtW by a very noble bridge, asm]jlc arch 
of which spans the lake, and atforda a beautiful view of the contifiuation 
of the lake through its lofty openingt At a considerAble distance be- 
yond this bridge, ifi about the centre of^khe scene,* risCf, out of a rich, 
extensive, and unbrokOh mass of co\uto^ which crowns 

the view, standing wt it dofes oi| t^ point of It* This colAmn 

^ is surmounted by a statue of tl^e rrst of ». Marlborough. It has 
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always appeared to me that a detached column, with a base and capi- 
tal, but witliout any thing in the shape of an entablature to support, 
> produces, under any circumstances, a very indifferent effect, and is, 
without exception, the worst form that cj^be chosen for a commemo- 
rative purpose ; but as I come hero chiefly to admire, and not to criti- 
cise, I shall pass it by, admitting that if it does not improve the splen- 
did scene before us, its great distance and comparative smallness, pre- 
vents it from being of much injury, or indeed from attracting much 
notice at all : I mean from this ppint of view, where the Beauties of 
the scene are a>most all natural ones. From another point of view, 
niinriely, the centre windows of the palace, with which it stands in a 
direct line, at the end of an artificial vista, it no doubt produces a fine 
eftect ; but an arch or a circular temple would have prodiffeed a much 
finer. 

The left of our view, from the spot which we had for a moment 
qiiittefl, is occupied by a portion of the palace itself; its grave portal 
looking forth from among the smoo^Ji pillar-likc stems of the beeches 
that surround it, and its low massy turrets scarcely rising ahos e the 
clustering foliage. There is a richness and finish given to this pait of 
the scene by fouf large golden Tialls, which rise from different points 
of the palace. 

These being taken as the fore-ground jl*atures of the noble picture I 
am describing, let the back-ground, to a great extent, be filled up by 
undulating bills, their soft slopes crossing each other as they sweep 
down and lose themselves in the low vales, or receding behind eacli 
other and becoming dim as they seem to sink back into the distance : 
the whole clothed in one continuous robe of bright emerald turf, un- 
broken except by the tnes which grow out of it, — hert^ in grand con- 
tinuous masses — there m small compact families, each member of 
which has adapted its form to that of all the others, till tlie wliole 
look like one— and every where in “single blessedness,^’ in solitary 
beauty, as if fond of being <ilone. To give an appropriate finish to 
the scene, the lake js kept constantly alive by swans and wild wate r- 
fowl, the slopes are studded with sheep and cattle, and in the dim vales 
herds of deer are feeding, or single ones glancing by at times, like 
spirits that would not be seen. 

I conceive this view, of which I am sure that but a companitiVcly 
poor and inadequate nptiqp can be gained by the description I have 
attempted of it, to be unrivalled in its kind. There is an air of grand, 

’ yet soft and elegant repose spread over the whole of it, the immediate 
effect of which is finer than that of any other kind of view, and the 
after-^ect at once more valuable and more permanent. And the 
oharacti&r which pervades this particular view is^that of almost every 
other which presents itself tO us as we wander through this vast do- 
main. step a^new beauty looks forth upon us, a new aspect 

is given to one that we have already admired, or a new interchange 
and combination takes place and forms altogether a new scene ; but 
the imprcssitfUll^oduced by all these throughput is one of calm yet 
rich and voltotuous abstraction ; at same time a rising of the spirit 
above thoughts and desires, and a throwing back of the 

imaginatkm, so to place it gi cpminunion, %ith those times, whetlier 
fabled or hot, yet still goU/PM Ones, when the sound of the sheplieid's 
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pipe was for ever floating, like another atmosphere, over the vales and 
streams of ircady, or Waking the dim echoes that lived, like invisible 
Spirits, among the hills and groves of Thessalian Tempe. — “I wonder 
whether one could be oul^ temper amidst such scenes as these!” said 
a dear friend tq me, as we were gliding along on one df the Italian 
lakes. Such is another of the feelings called forth by the scene we are 
now contemplating. Here, the passions which are roused, if not en- 
genderdd, by a too artificial state of society, are hushed into a deep 
slumber, and permitted at least *o dream that they are at peace* 

X find that, if I would coniine my notice of Blenhbim within any or- 
dinary limits, and would at the same time let it include the interior of 
the pala(^, and the gardens and pleasure-grounds, which latter form a 
very interesting feature of the spot ; T must not allow myself to wander 
much longer in this public part of the domain. I say public,'* for 
one chief moral beauty of Blenheim Park is, that it belongs as much to 
the public as it does to the nominal proprietor; it is, in factj a truly 
national possession — a treasure of which hajipily no individual care- 
lessness or caprice can ever deprive us. I shall, therefore, avoid any 
farther minute detail ; and shall, instead, advise the casual visitor of 
Blenheim Park, if he would see it to any adccpiate effect, merely to 
acquaint himself beforc-haiid with the particular points of attraction, 
and their relative sitiiationi,*and then lind them out for himself; not 
be guided to them. If he chooses and has time to do this judiciously, 

I can promise him that a day or two spent in wandering through these 
vast solitudes will furnish him with recolleclions that shall last him all 
his life. Let him find out for himself as many new points ofvii‘w 
as he can, and he may w'ander hero for weeks, and not exhau'^t 
them ; but let him not neglect to see, in particular, the magnificent 
coup-d^ccil of the palace, gardens, lake, &c. &c. from the obelisk ; 
the rich, various, and extensive one, including a vast field of ex- 
ternal objects, from the High Lodge ; and the site of the old palace, 
which is marked by tw^o luxuriant sycamores, planted at the time 
the New Palace was erected and the rUins of* the old one entirely 
cleared away. He will scarcely fail to salute this latter spot reveren- 
tially, when he remembers that here Alfred liiraself, the glory of our 
English annals, passed the little leisure he could steal from the cares 
of government, in studying and translating lioeihiUH de Consolatione 
Vhilo^ophur, Let him also pay a visit to^tho spot called Rosamond’s 
Spring ; if rtot from a conviction of the story being authentic which 
connects it with the romantic history of that unhappy beauty, yet for 
its own characteristic attractions. At the foot of a steep acclivity, 
darkened by the sl«ade of an overhanging grove of beeches, firs, and 
chestnut-trees, and looking full upon the great lake, a little spring 
gushes forth ffcm among stones, and b* eaks the deep silence wdth a 
stilly sound,” more hushing to the senses than silence itself* ^ This is 
the only spot; of the Park which can be said to possess an antique and 
romantic char, actet ; , and it h l'.ere^ if we would indulge in visions of 
times past, that we xUUSt repair and sojourn. Finally, and above all, 
the explorer of the beaUtiea of Blenheim Park must not m glect to pay 
“ honour due” to the mighty Oaks, som of them the growth of six 
hundred years, that form a watelV forest dn the outskirts of the doihain. 
*J'Iiey are the crowning glotjr Of the scene, and may almost be sup- 

2 t ^ 
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pos€4 to watch ovei it with a parental fondness^ since the* whole has 
grow^n.from infancy to maturity beneath their ken; — nay, since the 
lofUest bf ( ches and elms that Stud the surregmding slopes and plains, 
or crown the ^distant hills, and have seen fliro whole generation that 
lived at the planting of thegi pass from the face of the* earth, arc still 
but in their infancy in comparison of them, ♦ 

If I conduct the reader to the interior of the palace, it will be, chiefly 
to point out a few of the works of art which grace its walls ; for, with 
the exception of tli^'se, it offers nothing worthy of observation — nothing 
at all consistent with its external appearance, or with the scene of 
which it forms a part. With the exce])tion of' the library and the 
saloon, there is not a room that is otherwise than insignificantj^both on 
account of size as well as ornaments. The library is a very noble 
room, supported on each side by a range of' solid marble columns, and 
enriched with two individual objects of art worthy of particular atten- 
tion — one ancient, and the oilier moderp. I allude to a very fine and 
interesting bronze bust of Alexander, found at llcrcidaneinn, and a 
gorgeously ornament(‘d statue of Queen Anne in her coronation robes, 
by Ueisbach, which furnishes a very cliaracteristic notion of the 
state of the art at llie time it W'as executed. But I am anticipating. 
I propose to point out a few' of the finest w'u ks of ait, as they occur in 
each room, in the order in which you are shown through them. 

The entrance hall, which, with the exception of the lilirary and the 
saloon, is the only part of the interior that arrests attention, ascends 
to the whole height of tlie building. Its lofty marble columns and 
door-ways ; its projecting gallery ; its indented niches, filled with sta- 
tues ; and its richly painted ceiling ; produce a very noble effect. 

In the first room, called the Study, or in the gallery leading to it, 
I am not certain wliich, tin re is an exquisite Holy Family, by Kapliael, 
breathing forth all the sweet divinity of his matchless pencil. (5n en- 
tering the Brcakfast-rooin, the eye is rivetted by a wonderful head by 
Titian. The little tipje tliey give you in each room cannot he better 
employed iii this than in contemplating the above' work exclusively. 
Titian could sometimes voncontrate as much genius within the compass 
of a single head, as others, possessing almost as much genius as him- 
self, would spread over a whole epic subject ; and he has done so Vn 
the present instance. In die^Grand Cabinet we find several admirable 
pictures. The most conspicuous are Raphael’s Dorothea, by himself ; 
a most exquisite picture, by Carlo Dolce, of a Madona, the Jiead en- 
circled witli stars ; also an elegant X^arlo Marat, and several admirable 
Rubens'^* The two pictures by C. Dolce and C. Marat are among 
the very best examples extant of the peculiar, and in some respects 
delightful, styles of those two^ artists. In the little J) rawing- room 
the cliief objects worthy of notice are an A}iar-piece, by Uaphael, and 
a fine Rembrandt over the door. The jpext room to the above contains 
Sir Joshua’s fine family piece of thv> late Duke, the present Duchess, 
and their six children. Also a prodigiously finp ^rtrait Charles I. 
on a cream-c^ured horse, by Vandyke. T^O contains 

several admUme Rubens’s : adequately to adn^iK^ which, we must pass 
days instea^P» minutes before them#, and 4% to describe which would 
' require a^<many pages as I qan allow, lines. { therefore pass 
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them over hjy* tetrommcilding them to the spectator's special attention. 
In the rooms which follow, the only work remaining upon my nionmry 
is one in the State Bed-Mm, a very striking picture of the Death t/f 
Sei:mca, by Lucca Giordffio. The only objects worthy 6f parricnlar 
notice in the Library are the two I have already named, 'riie otliers 
are family portraits— ^raost of them very indiderent. 

The gardens and pleasure grounds of llltMiheim are imagined and 
laid out in a taste finely consist^mt with tha! displayed in the rest of 
the scene, of which they form so interesting .t poraion. In that part 
of the domain, to which I have already introduced the reader, we have 
seen nature radiant with select, but almost entirely unadorned beauty. 
Here we'^ball find the same nature dressed in a gay and holiday robe, 
indeed, but all the ornaments of which are formed by her own hand. 
In fact, the only difference between the gardens and the park, to which 
they adjoin, consists in this, — that the one spot is arranged wifli a view 
to particular, and the other to general effect ; that the one sei*ks to be 
admired, the other to be enjoyed ; that the one bids us stop every now 
and then to express the* surpri-i^c and pleasure that wo feci, while the 
other draws us imperceptibly on aim on, wrajit in ^ vague and indis- 
tinct sentiment of dcliglitj that we do not seek to express because' wc 
arc satisfied to enjoy it. Tp Either rcipects they are alike, — presenting 
the same gracefully undulating surface of hill and d de, covered with 
the same continuous tin f; whieli latter, houevir, is in the gardens 
kept constantly ** smooth-shaven,” and is broken eveiy here and there 
by the flower-beds iluit rise ont of it, like the p*irty-coloured slashes 
in a Spanish vest, and by tlie solid gravel fbot-patlis that go windingJy 
about through every pait of it, “ never-ending, still beginning,” like 
the veins on the neck of a youthful beauty. 

Of the individual objects that enrich these lovely liowcrs, wdiat I 
most admire are a certain kind of firs, which here attain a growth 
that is very rare in this country, or, I believe, in any other ; and w hich 
seems to be altogether dependent on the peculiar nature of the .soil. 
In most other situations, the common spruce and silver firs, of which 
I speak, after they attain a certain age, gradually lose all their louder 
branches, getting barer and barer as they shoot upward, and frequently 
])r(‘^euting nothing but a straight arrow-Iikc shaft clothed w'itli branches 
and leaves only on the upper half, and tli^sc/:hin, blown, and wither- 
ing, except towards quite the top. lint here the firs of the above spe- 
cies are the most beautiful individual objects I am acquainted with in 
the Vegetable world. It is true, they present a somewhat set and arti- 
ficial appearance, riang singly as they do in the form of immense dark 
green cones, perfectly regular and unbroken from top to bottom, and 
spreading out tl^ir rich feathery skirts, Slot over, but upon, the velvet 
turf. But this artificial appearance is any thing rather than out of 
place in a scene like this, where art should be at least as apiiarent as 
nature. A garden is a siwt in w’Inch these two powers not only may, 
but should) contend* with each other; but the rivalship sliould be one 
of love, not of jealousy, in which each should seek to fulfil the wishes 
of the Otlier, It should be eStaqtly such » one as I could fancy to have 
actuated Nature in directing the growtlrof those beautiful trees to 
which I have alludetl. She seems to have been offering an admiring 
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tribute to the power jri whosq domain she wa« working. These trees 
have aa much the appearance of having be^trained by art as a yew- 
tree has when clipped into the form of a or a peacock ; yet 

their growcli is as purely natural and unmteted as t^t of an oak of 
the forest that has never beOn touched by the hand of man. I should 
think there must be something in the air as well as the soil of this spot 
peculiarly favourable to the growth of exotic evergreens of all kinds. 
Here are Portugal laurels more than^doiible the si/e I have ever seen 
them elsewhere : Sne in particular measures more than eighty yards in 
circumference, and is in full blossom, and without a withered branch 
or leaf upon it. There is also a cedar of Lebanon of magnificent 
growth, and apparently in its prime, which is said to be more than six 
hundred years old. If it could speak, it might tell us tales of “ Fair 
Rosamond” and her kingly lover -moro a king in virtue of her love 
for him, than of his crown and sceptre. Ncai to this noble cedar (and, 
I think, nearly opposite to the South li^)nt of the palace, which ofibrs, 
by the by, incomparably the finest view of it) stands an ilex which 
has attained the grovMh of a groat forest oak. I recommend these 
trees to the especial attention of the visitor of Blenheim, as the most 
interesting individual objects he will find^therc. To me — 

** For *tis ray creed that e\cry plant 
Enjoys the air it breatheb/^ — 

to me there is nothing in nature or art more impressive than these 
living beings, that have seen ail the generations of the earth pass from 
off its surface over and over again, yet still seem in the prime and vi- 
gour of their days. 

I find my limits compel me to part from the reader here, and leavc» 
him to discover for himself the rest of the charms of this matchless 
spot ; and perhaps he will enjoy them more fully m meeting with them 
unexpectedly than in having them indicated to him beforehand. In- 
dceil, my chief object in giving this sketch has been to recall the ori- 
ginal to the memory I f' those who have visited it, and to induce otlieis 
to see it, who go to Versailles and St. Cloud instead. Of all the 
ridiculous points in our national character, and we have not a few, the 
least accountable and the least excusable is that which impels us to 
run after distant beauty,* merely btcause it is distant, to the neglect of 
that which is neat us. Of the thousands of English who annually 
visit St. Peter s at Rome, not one half have ever seen their own St. 
Paul’s, which i«, upon the whole, a finer thing ; not one out of e\ cry 
ten who make a journey to the Italian lakes have seen the Englisli 
ones, wbkh are at least as beautiful ; and the very persons who woukl 
be ashamed of not having written their names in th®* Album at Cha- 
moiini, would as soon think of making a pilgrimego to the North Pole 
as to the Highlands of Scotland. * 

Abruptly leaving the visitor of Blenheim to luxuriate among the in- 
numerable beauties that meet him at every turu ; the temples and sta- 
tues that peep from out embowering foliage ; the waterfalls that, whe- 
ther seen or not, steep his senses in sounds of pleasantness ; the grand 
vistas, that open upon him every here and there, into the adjacent 
country, — I shall eondude by mentioning to him, what is not very 
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generally known or remembered, that, in expioring these splendid soli', 
tudes, he may qhance to tread in the footsteps of old Chaucer himself; 
for here, in a house that ^^ oin^ the Woodstock entrance to the park^ 
he lived and wrote — he^plSe acquired some of that intepse love for 
Nature which one, before or since, ever felt in the degree that ho 
did, or ever described the Effects of with si<bh inspired and impassioned 
truth. " 


PETER jriNDAlilCS. 

The Biter Bit. 

Jack Dobsem, honest son of tillage, 

'The Toby Philpol of h^ village, 

J^augh’^d and giew fat, 'rune’s goigon vjsagc bi^ vtng , 
'I’o hear him cackle at a hoax. 

Or new edition of old jokes, 

Vou M think a Homan Capitol was i»a\)ng ^ 

Not Boniface, wheA at a mug 
Of ale he gave a hearty tug. 

Was fullei of his siihj^ct-inattei , 

And Dobson had a better plea 
For boasting of its pedigree, 

Por his was bre\^’d ar home, and he 
Uiiiiselt was*inlinitcly fatter. 

One cask he had, belter and slrongei 

Than all the rest — brew’d at a chrislcning*^ 

To pass u set his ejes a gliMcning, 

In short he couldn’t tairy longer. 

But seizing spiggnt and a faucet. 

He tapp’d it — qnalf’d a luscious posset — ► 

Then, like a hospitable fellow. 

Sent for his friends to make them mellow. 

Among them he invited one 
Call’d Tibbs, a simple-wiiied wight, 

Whom Mister Dobson took delight 
To make the subject of his fun . * ' 

For Nature such few brains had put 
111 neighbour Tibbs’s occiput. 

That all the rustic wags and wits 
Found him a most convenient butt 
Foi their good hits ; * , 

Though sornctuiies, as both great and small avei, 

Ife gave them Rowland for llicir Oliver. 

The guests all met, and dinner spread, 

Dobson first tipp’d the wink, then said, 

Well, now, my lads, we’ll all draw lots. 

To settle which of us shall go 
Ufto the cellarage below. 

To fill the pots.” 

So saying, he adroitly wriggled 
The shortest into Tibbs’s paw. 

Whereat the others hugely giggled. 

And Tibbs, obedient to the law. 

Went down, the beverage to draiv. 

Jfow, Fanner Dobs On, wicked wag I 
Over the cellar-door had slung , 

A waterfowl, so slyly hung. 
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That ^^}loso gave the door a drag ^ 

W IS sure to tumble down at once 
A quart of liquid on his sconce. 

Our host and all his brother 
• Soon as they heard their v^ctii^S tramp. 

Who lOdkM half-drownM, burst into fits. 

Which m fresh peals of laughter flamed, 

When Tibbs, in drawling tone, exclaim’d * 

Isn’t youi cellar rather damp ?” 

Gra^e being said, quick H&ioc follow’d , 

Many good things were said and swallow’d ,■ 
Joking, laughing, stuffing, and quaihi^. 

For a lull hour they push’d about 

The canns, and wntn there came a pause. 

Prom mere exhaustion of thtir | iws, 

Tibbs, with his nasal twang, drawl’d out— 

** Suppose we now draw lots igaip. 

Which of us shall go dov^n to put 
'Ihe spiggot back into the butt.” — 

** Wliy, 7ound3’” — the faimcr roar'd amun, — 

“ The spiggot back^ — come, come, you’re funning. 
You hiv’n’t left the lujuor running — 

** I d'd as I was order’d, lack,^” 

Quoth Tibbs, “ and if it was intention ’d 
That I should put the spiggot baek. 

It ’s a great pity ’twasn’t mention’d — 

You ’\e lost a cask of precious stuH, 

Hut 1, for one, haic drunk enough ” — 

“ Ass * numsrull ’ fool *” the farmei cried, — 

What can one get, confound their souls » 

By asking such half-witted lubbers?”——— 

“ 'I nis lesson, neighbour,” — Tibbs replied. 

That those who choose to play at bowls. 

Should look to meet with rubbers 


YV/e Paf so/i at fault 

A country parson took a notion 
Into hib head, one Whitsuntide, 

That U w as more like true devotion. 

To preach extempore , — he tried — 
Succeeded once — twice — thrice — but lo! 

JJtis fourth discourse was not forthcoming 
Spite of his hawing and his humming. 

Not a word farther could he go , 

So that the worthy man perforce 

Was fam lo leave them m the lurch. 

And say, that, sirfbe he came to church, • 
lie ’d Jost the thread of his discotv^sc 


Whcfeat man below exclaim’d, 

“ pdok tnc doors, beadK — search us round,, 
insist, until it ’s found 

should really be ashamed — 

Itere are iny pockets, ransack both, 

1 have It not. I’ll take iny oath*’^ ff 
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^3l;EM0IRS OF GOETHE^* 

This book is published so as to pique curiosity and rouse cxpecta^ 
tion ; and it promises, at by its quantity, amply to gratify botii. 
llctwecn 1811 and 1814, tS^Kree first volumes followed onp anothoi 
so closely, that th?iy Germans, who are not unacquainted with waiting a 
quarter of a century for a second volume, mi^ht think Go(*the a very 
quick workman. These volumes bring the author's history down to 
the year 1773. In 1816, two other volumes, called the first and se- 
cond parts of a second series, were^sent into lh« vvorl(| ; but in these 
the author, instead of beginning where he left off, takes up his history 
in the middle of 1786, and describes his travels into Italy and Sicily in 
this and the following year. The pres» nt volume, purporting to be the 
fifth part of the second series, contains his adventures in 1792 and 
1 793. t Two intervals, therefore, one of thiru cn and the other of fi\(* 
years, are pjSlssed over in total siletKfe. , 

It might be supposed that, during tlu'se pciiods, he was gathering 
materials, or recruiting his strength, for some future literary nuclei - 
taking, were it not w^ell know n that they are among the most active 
])oitions of his life. Care has, in fact*, been taken to remind the world 
of this, and to induce a belief that those parts of hiS Memoirs which 
are withheld contain many mipgrtant political secrets. It is certain that 
few men have had better opportunities of acquiring information both on 
political and literary subjects. He has long enjoyed the confidence of 
the Duke of Weimar, been his representative abroad and Iiis companion 
at CJourt, Other princes also, who hat e occupied the first rank, hy 
their talents and intelligcnct', if not hy their political power, have ad- 
mitted him to intimacy. Although he has been one of the reformers 
of (lie national theatre, lie has taken an active part against political 
reform. For nearly half a century he has stood at the licacl of the 
national literature, and has led the fashion in matters of taste. The 
greater part of the existing generation of authors have formed tliem- 
selves on his model ; they have grown up under his wing, and he has 
thus lived in the very centre of literary society. Tle’^is known, also, 
to he a most accurate observer, and to look without passion or emo- 
tion on all the scenes of the busy world, as if he existed only to de- 
sciibe them. lie is a placid spectator of the great game of life, watch- 
ing with tablets and pencil to catch and fix every fleeting shade. Ihit 
liis Memoirs liave hitherto disappointed expe<?tation : there are some 
anecdotes of distinguished persons, and inucli literary history in the 
volumes already published ; but they do not convince us that Goethe 
has been unreseived in his communications. Curiosity looks, there- 
fore, to the parts which are suppressed ; and the second interval, now 
passed over in ^lencc, confirms the opinion that he has important se- 
crets to disclose, «ind heightens impatience for the disclosun'. 

We are not aware that any worse or more sordid motive has led 
Goethe thus to kepp akve iniblic curiosity, than a wish not to give 
offence to his own patrons and friends who are yet in existence. Like 
the great majority of his caontrymen, we believe he respects truth, 

* Aus meinera Lehen, von Goethe, t822. 

t A tianslation of aII the \oluines yat published in German is shortly expected 

appear in this country. 
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and would not bujipress it, tJioiigh he would delicately ^paie tiie 
and perhaj)s the ^Tcat. Tlirough the whole of^ hi» w'ritings he has 
made few or no alln^ions to them : evenjp reviving, at present, the dis- 
graceful recollections which attach to tSpeaders of the Prussian army 
in 179^2-1793, he has been cautious not w do so tijl the persons wliom 
tlioy chieHy affect are in their graves. In one part of this volume, the 
plnlosophcr Jacobi and his family are described somewhat at largo, and 
he (lied but a short time before it must have been got ready for the 
press. Most of the other persons mentioned in the book, also, arc no 
longer sensible either to praise or censure. Whether Goiithe has any 
thing of importance to communicate or not, we cannot decide; but it is 
tolerably apparent that he has no other motive for keeping back any 
part of his Memoirs than respect for the feelings of his contemporaries 
and friends. 

Of the intervals passed over, it is said, he has alreii^y written an 
account, and also of the subsequent yearo of his life. We have read 
all which has yet been published of»it with so much satisfaction, that 
we wish this may be the case. There is, certainly, much aniina - 
tion or smartness, and nothing pungent, in any part of the book. On 
the contrary, in general, it is verbose and trifling, filled with details 
that may gratify the author’s vanity, but can scarcely amuse any other 
person. But, unlike the usual run of' memoirs, these contain neither 
scandal nor calumny ; no character is painted all in shade. Goethe 
writes chiefly of himself, of his thoughts and deeds ; — he dilates, with 
great self-satisfaction, on his own wit, wisdom, and powers, — traces 
Ills ideas from their germs till they expand into a five-act play or a 
bulky treatise,— points out the events or circumstances which induces! 
him to compose his different works, and displays to our view the pangs 
of his own conscience gradually healing as he poured out his repent- 
ance and complaints through the channel of some fictitious chararter ; 
— and he docs all this with such apparent openness, that we smile 
imich oftener at him than at either his friends or his opponents. 

In truth, when ^he former volumes were treated exclusively with 
ridicule, justice was not done them. The placid easy manner in wliieh 
they are written, and the good faith which appears to guide the au- 
thor’s pen, have a charm for us, of a different nature certaiiilvi but 
quite equal to that which is derived from the high pretensions and evi- 
dent exaggerations oft some other memoirs. The minuteness, als(», 
with which Goethe, prompted by his vanity, describes himself, and 
endeavours to trace the growth of his conceptions, and the workings of 
his mind, giv? a great psychological value to his work. His hriel* 
sketches of Klopstock, Lavater, Justus Moser, Zimmerman, and other 
celebrated persons, are bett^ than many an elaborate biography for 
making Ua acquainted with^their characters. His^Scveral accounts 
of the progress of German literature, and of the changes in fashions of 
thinking, contain many valuable hints and materials for literary his- 
tory. We might quote from the present volume, as illustrations ol‘ 
these statements, like descriptions of the Jac6bi Familyi and of the 
author’s connexions with Mr. Plcssay ; but to be understood they must 
he given entire, and they would then be too long fox our work ; yet 
vre can reco%nnend them to our readers, wlio imdcrstaud the original, 
as, on many accounts, well wortliy of perusal, 
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The present volumf? hau, however, other claims on our attention. 
We find the author at One place bargaining with a rifleman Ibr the 
loan of a blanket, at the ra ^^rf eight pence per night. At another, 
he forages so skilfully as to pwure wine when his comrades are glad 
to get bread, and bSI almost art enough to maly 2 them believe he had 
mado the wine by some kind of enchantment. He is so elated when 
he points out the truth of his own prophecies, and so agreeable in his 
new character of knight-errant seeking adventures, and making expe- 
riments, even in the cannon’s mouth, — or storming a nvirket waggon 
to procure tobacco “ for the men of the Duke’s regiment,'* or checking, 
by his eloquence and arms, the fury of the ultra mob of Mayence, anU 
rescuing their fellovv-citizciis from their rage, — and we may expect so 
many strange scenes from tlie diversilied situations he has filled or 
been familiar ^ith, that we hope he may long be spared to complete 
his work. • 

We should like him, hovvever, deprived of his powers of observation, 
while he retains his memory — reduced, as far as book-making is con. 
cerned, to a mere pantagraph, copying what is already written in his 
brain, but with no means of adding anotlier word ; or his Memoirs will , 
be so long that we must wish liis life to be short. The* three first vo- 
lumes contain 1625 closely prjmted p-igcs, and describe only the first 
twenty -four years of his life. At that age began to be celebrated, 
and every succeeding year seems to demand its volume. In fact, tliu 
three subsequent volumes describe two periods, making together only 
twenty months ; and, according to this scale, we may expect the whole 
auto-biography will amount, at least, to seventy volumes. Another 
person would comprise Goethe’s whole life in as many pages. But 
self is a delightful subject to expatiate on, and, measured by the space 
occupied in our libraries, Go<*thc is of far more consequence than all 
Plutarch’s heroes. It is probable, however, that Goethe knows the 
taste of his countrymen, and, though terrific to another European, a 
German may look on this as an ordinary-sized book^. 

The present volume contains, principally, the journal which Goethe 
kept during the memorable campaigns of 1792-1793, which he made 
vMtli tlie army under the orders of the Duke of jfcunswick. The Duke 
of Wbnnar w^as a general in the Prussian service, and our autJior ac- 
companied him in a civil capacity. Whatever serves to throw any 
light on this part of history is worth noticing; and we shall, therefore, 
make a short extract or two, to illustrate the charactemnd sentiments 
of the Germans and French. Though the sufferings they have since 
mutually inflicted may be a sufficient reason for mutual hatred, they 
now know one another too well to be exasperated, as they were then, 
^ each having ^different taste in bread. The Germans called the 
French dainty and proud, for despising brown rye bread ; and the 
French looked on tne Germans as hogs for eating it. On the first 
meeting of the annie3 of these rival bread-ites, — 

“The Flench,” sayd Goethe, “ stood unmoved : Kellerman had taken up 
a bt ttcr position : our people retreated, and it appeared as if they bad effected 
nothing. The greatest consternation, however, prevailed throughout the 
army. In the morning nothinc less had been expected than to bayonet and 
devour the whole of the French ; and even 1 had been tempted to engage in 
tUe expedition by a boundless confidence ii) the Duke of Brunswick .nnd his 
troops. Now. however, wc wcie ashamed to look each other m the face ; 
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or if we did, it was only to utter execrations. As night came on, we had 
formed a rirrlc, by chance, though without fire, ab ubiial, iu the 

middle; mo*?! of us were silent, and every one was ara loss what to think or 
judge. At length my opinion was asked, I had been accustomed to en- 
liven OHT society with short sentences; anorl replied, ' From this day a new 
^och in the world begins,— and you may say you were present at The 
Germans, expecting ea^ly to over-run and plunder France, for they imme- 
diately made the inhabitants sensible the^ were riot ‘ transported,* as Goethe 
ha^ It, ‘ in a sack,* were furious at their disappointment. livery one, hovv- 
cver resigned he might be, felt nios^painfully the circumstance of our leader s 
entering into a treaty with rebels, whom our own manifesto bad devoted to 
destruction, and whom it had described as guilty of the most abominable 
dtecTs, To them wc were now obliged to surrender the fortress, in order to 
secure even a retreat for our own army. Some of our people were so en- 
raged that they appealed likely to become jnad.** 

Arrived at Coblcntz, and strolling along the banks of the Uhine, 
GotVhe sums up the events of the campaign, and partly accounts for 
them, as follows : — , 

I.a Fayette, the chief of a party, almost atloretl by liij countrymen, and 
enjoying the full confidence of his troops, resists the government which ha-' 
rulca France since the impiisonin^nt of the king, — he escapes, his army, con- 
sisting of 23, OOO^men, without a general or superior officer, rtmaiiis disorga- 
nized and in confusion. At the same tim^, a powerful monarch enters France 
at the head of 80,000 men, and, in a shoi^ time, two fortified cities arc sur- 
rendered to Iiim. A Frtnc li general (Duniouiicr) now appears on the ''ccnc : 
without haling ever commanded an aiiuy, he takes up an excellent position ; 
it is broken through, and he occupies a second, — oven tliere he is reached, 
and the enemy gets between him and Paris. But continued rams forcing the 
allied army into some critical situations, it is compelled, when only six leagues 
from Chalons and ten from Rheims, to commence a retreat ; it evacuates the 
conquered places, loses a third of its number, of whom, however, only two 
thousand fell in battle, and arrives again at the Rhine.** 

^Sucli a description is, however, more courtly than just. No allusion 
is made to the incapacity of the generals, or to the intrigues of the 
ininion.s about the king. Goethe docs not forget to record his meeting 
with Mr, Rietz, arid the compliments which the latter paid him. He 
could not be ignoram , therefore, of the influence which this taltt dv 
c/nmbn, and several other such persons, possessed over the nephew of 
Frodi*rick the Great.^ In this instance Goi the's respect for persons 
masters his love of truth. He blames the weather for want of success : 
but a general who is nv^t jjjrepared for rain, and who antieipatet' a con- 
stant succession of sunshine, is as mad as the philosopher who, fi om 
having calculated the course of the planets and the changes of the sea- 
sons, believes that they move at his command* Goetlie has jireservod 

^ Success from advancing farther "was expected from chanre rather than from 
wise for^gbt. Ferdinand of Brtinswick, if uncontrolled, UiM^oubtecliy would have 
listened to prudence, and followed the established maxims of war. But the king 
was present, full of joyous hopes, and over him the \olatile emigrants execciaed a 
coinmandinginfluence."—- Atthe time when disaster and defc it were coming on the 
allies from following such counsels, “ Mannslein, the favourite and confident of 
Frederick Willji||n^ was several tiroes in the camp of Bamdurier, caitxing on accic-t 
negotiations, '^^th which the Duke of Brunswick, howev cr, u as so little acquaint- 
ed, that his answer to the public overture of Duroourier was equally tude .uul 
impolitic.*%'^ Most of the kiug^S favourites, but particularly his greatest favourite, 
the dark unsocial Mannstoln, were the enemies of the duke ; they undermined 
his influenefe, defeated his projects, and attributed every failure to his misinariage- 
ment.*’ — Gcschukfe de^ Prertisi^chen Staats Frankfirt, 1819. 
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au anecilotc, howcver.^fiiclj^^ shows from the trifles which engaged the 
attention of the Pru^i^ti -j^nerals, how incapable they were of con- 
tending with men whose new-l^n patriotism was a violent passion, 
sharpening and strengthening W their faculties to attain its object. 

** 1 was not the only'person attentive to the minerals of the country. When 
the soldiers dug even a cooking hole, they found plenty of fine white ^chalk, 
of which tlicy used a considerable quantity about their dress. An order was 
accordingly issued to the whole army, for every soldier to provide himself with 
as much as possible of this necessary inatei 4 al. Sunk in dii., thg soldiers were 
to load themselves with earth, as the means of cleanliness and ornament j and 
when they were destitute of bread, to content themselves with stones.’* • 

Such generals were under the influence of emigrants, of whom the 
following anecdote is very characteristic. 

On our return to our quarters we found a French marquis, whom we had 
before known. We welcomed him, and he did not despise our frugal rep.Vit ; 
but wc observed tbatsoinctlungafl'ecicd him, of which he desired to lighten his 
heart. When we had encouraged him Uf confide in us, he exclaimed violently 
against the cruelty with which the King of Prussia treated the French j>rlnces. 
VVe were astonished, and demanded in what^inanncr. ‘On lcd\iiig Gloiictrr,^ 
he said, ‘ ihougli it rained, (it mizzled a little) the king did tup put on cither 
a great coat or a cloak, and the princes were therefore obliged to deny them- 
selves this sort of protection against t^e weither. When I saw them,’ con- 
tinued the marquis, “ who are the liope <»rFrancc, liginly cloihed, dripping 
with rain, I would huNC giien my life to be able to pio\idc them with a dry 
carriage.’ ” 

Here are two anecdotes, cbaractcvistic of llie men whom the Prussians 
and the emigrants expected to subdue, by merely looking on them. 

“ The inluihitaiUs of Verdun, afraid that the whole city would be destroyed 
by the bombardment, — at length compelled thcgoxernor, M. Beaurepairc, to 
surrender. As soon as he had given his consent in full council, he drcwlortli 
a pistol and shot himacdf, that he might set an example ot sacrificing hiinseli’, 
for his country.'’ — “ As the Prussians marched into the Lowm, amusquet was 
fired from among the crowd, which, however, injured nobody. A French 
grenadier acknowledging tlnit he had fired it, he was apprebended and carried 
to the guard-house, where I saw him. He was a young man, very well made, 
with a serious countenance and easy behaviour. '1111 his fate was decided, he 
was not subjected to rigid conlincment. ('lose to the guard-house was a 
bridge, iver one of the arms of the Maese 5 he seated mniself on the wall, re- 
mained a short time composed and at his case, tlicn turned liiinself backwards, 
tumbled himself into the river, and was taken up qfiite^dead.” 

Men so resolute to brave death were not to be subdued in the field 
by the piped ay-loving generals of Prussia, or the pctit-mafitres of their 
own country, who, from fearing them, had before fled from a less ha- 
zardous encounter. 

It has long agO!|^een justly remarked^ that Goethe is one of the 
vainest men alive. But thiJre is something in the manner he is acted on 
by external circumstances and passing events, allowing them to sug- 
gest subjects of meditation, long trains of thought, and even literary 
undertakings, which seems in direct opposition with vanity. As an 
author he is , vain only when he writes, as in his Memoirs, expressly of 
himself. In bis other w'orks he never eyen appears in propria peraona, 
but is entirely lost in his subject. He is constantly alive to the in- 
fluence of what is passing about him ; and he reflects unchanged what- 
ever he perceives, lie describes things admirably. For minuteness 
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and correctness, his descripdons, in j^cneral, and vve may quote tliat of 
the Carnival at Rome for anf example, hd^^pl^haps never been sur- 
passed. There is in him no prevailing semrfe^nt — no rulin^^ passion, 
which, ^as in most great poets, tinges its own colours all that they 
as well as other men behold. His mind seems to create nothing ; jbut 
to be rather like a hitgc reservoir filled to the brim, out of which he 
draws nearly unchanged whatever a long and varied life, great industry, 
and an excellent education, have collected. As an author, he siiftcrs 
himself not merely to be influenced, but to be guided by passing events ; 
as a man, on the contrary, he seems all volition, and almost beyond 
the influence of circumstances, or of other men. These feelings and 
characters are only matters which he notes down as materials to work 
onj they are never objects of sympathy, of love, or of hatred. The 
living being is to him what the corpse is to the anatomist ; and man is 
moj-e interesting than a stone, because he has more phases and is a better 
subject for a determined author. Gociiie, though full of cleverness 
and talents, wants affections. Th^ seeming iiicnnsistencies, however, 
may perhaps be referred to the same principle. He is so vain of 
the individual Goethe, the statidard of excellence, that lie has a sove« 
reign contempt for his species ; and though he has been a close ob- 
server and almost a worshipjier of Nature, he has never looked on man 
as the noblest of her works. Though* this cannot be justified, it may 
be explained by bis situationa lie had the misfortune, and with Ins 
great talents wc think it a misfortune to the world, to be born and 
brought up in a country politically degraded ; and he thinks ill of man 
because he has only known him in his character of a slave. VVe shall 
give an extract or two to illustrate what we have said. 

** After making these |)reparations for future usefulness anil piesent com- 
fort, I turned to look over the extensive meadow on which we were m- 
te^mped. An extraordinary appearance at one spot altracied my nolicc — a 
number of soldiers were fitting in a circle and busdy employed, with thin 
attention directed towards the centre. On goin^ nearer to them 1 found ilioy 
weic sealed round* a tunnel-shaped hole filled with the clearest spring-water, 
and about thirty feet m diameter. In it were a great number or little fishes 
which the soldiers were trying to catch. The w'ater was as clear as jjossible, 
and the sport pleasant to see. 1 speedily remarked, however, that, when tlic 
fislies moved, they displayed different colours. At first I regardcA- this as 
caused by their changing their colours ; but a welcome explanation soon 
offered iwelf. A pieefe of earthenware had fallen into the hole, which sent 
forth the most beautiful prismatic colours. The border farthest from nic re- 
ffccted blue and violet; tlie one nearest me, on the contrary, red and yellow. 
As 1 moved rpund the hole, the colours appeared always the same. Already 
f passionately occupied with the subject, I was overjoyed to see this phenomt- 
tiort SO beautiful m the open air, while natural philosophers with their scho- 
lars, to obtain a sight of it, have been accustomed fbr more than a century to 
shut themselves in a daik chamber. I procured sOrae more piece's of earthen- 
wrare, which I threw in ; and observed that the refractions began at a short 
distance beneath the surface of the water, increased as the pieces sunk Iov\ef, 
and at last, when arrived at the bottom, a bmall wdiitc body appeared of 
many colours and like a little flame.” 

Thia il^JiiBnt did not exactly occasion Goethe to wrjitc that theory of 
colours Which he attempts to overthrow the system of Newton, for 
lie had before directed his attention to the subject ; but it cn^'oiiraged 
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him in the pursuit. ‘‘ I#i tliis case,** he says, “ it happened as with 1113^ 
poems : I did not mokc (meaning, we believe, the circum- 

stances which occasioiii^the poems) made tne'* Wliile the phenoiuo- 
noii and all the trains of thou|(l)t it excited were still fresh before him, 
i^d even the firing of cannon could not divert his mind from th^ subject, 
hti mot a willing auditor in Prince Reuss XI. who had always been 
gracious to me,** iftid to him he expatiated w^ith great animation on the 
wliole doctrine of colours. The prince was surprised to find the 
novelist and the tragic author converted at onco to a philosopher. 
He listened, however, with great patience, and encouraged Goethe to 
proceed in his remarks and inquiries. Such attention could not do 
otherwise than draw forth a commendation from the author ; apd as 
his work was not equally well received by the learned, he couples his 
praise of the prince with a censure on them. 

" I have ahvays noticed (he says) that men of the world and of bus^ess, 
wlio arc obliged to pay attention to many observations and reports produced 
at tlie moment, are the most agreeable to converse with even on scienfifu* 
snhjccts. Their minds are unprejudiced, and they listen to the speaker with 
no other object ini view but ihcir own instruction. On the contrarv, men of 
learning usually attend to nothing but Ahat they have aheady learnt and 
and which is adopted in the schools. VV'^ords take the place of things, 
and men attach their faith to fivo^rite forms of expression, or, as he rails 
them in another place, ‘ to printed traditions.** 

Long before he could finish his work on colours, the events of the 
French Revolution engaged ail his attention. He began both an opera 
and a drama, founded on the celebrated Necklace-story, wdiieh “ap- 
peared to bim the terrible forerunner of evil, as tlie Revolution seemed 
its horrid completion.” The opera was never finislied, and the drama 
wdieu rejiresented w'as wht^y unsuccessful. To this “ lie was quite 
indifierent, he drew no instruclion from the fail tire,” but went 011 
dramatizing, as they cast up, the most conspicuous events of the Rev^ 
lution. As might be expected, theatrical pieces, founded on recent 
and horrid circumstances, “ produced such disagreeable eifects that Jiis 
friends were obliged for their own honour to maintain that he was not 
the author, but had only lent his name and a few strokes of his pen to 
some very subaltern production.*’ “ But nothing external could ever 
estrai^e him from self this judgment of the world only made him 
describe it “ as good for nothing:” when it no longer offered the in- 
cense of devotion to him, i^had turned heretic ; *and the unchangeable 
Goethe appeared to himself as worthy of admiration as before. He 
might have gone on making dramas from the gazettes till now, but Jic 
was “unable to follow the on-rolling history of the world and while ^ 
he was hobbling after it, came Bonaparic, and “ the riddle was resolved 
in a manner equally decisive and unexpeettd.*' 
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On the Cmtersation of 

Ak author is bound to write — well or |ll, wislly or foolishly : it is 
his tradcl But I do not see that he is bound to talk, any more than 
he is bound to dance, « or ride, or fence, better tlian otJier peoplS^! 
Reading, study, silence, thought, are a bad introduction to loquacity. 
It would be sooner learnt of chambermaids and tapsters. He under- 
stands the art and mystery of Ips own profession, which is book- 
making ; what^ right has any one to expect or require him to do more 
— ito make a boW gracefully on entering or leaving a room, to make 
love charmingly, or to make a fortune at all ? In all things there is a 
division of labour. A lord is no le&s amorous for writing ridiculous 
love-letters, nor a general less successful for wanting wit and honesty. 
Why then may not a poor author say nothing, and yet pass muster ? 
Set him on the top of a stage-coach, ho will make no hg^g^i he is 
mimrchanve, while the slang-wit fliuj about as fast as thejBjsl, with 
the crack of the whip and the clatter of; the horses* hee^ ?>'|iut him in 
a ring of boxers, he is a poor cyiaturc — 

‘t And of his port as meek as is a maid.'* 

Introduce him to a tea-party of millir^er*s girls, and they a^lteady to 
split tlieir sides with laughing at him t over liis bottle, he- is dry : in 
the drawing-room, rude or awkward : he is too refined foi< the vulgar, 
too clownish for the fashionable be is one that cannot make a good 
leg, one that cannot eat a mess of broth cleanly, one that cannot ride 
a horse without spur-galling, one that cannot salute a woman and 
look on her directly — in courts, in camps, in town and country, he 
is a cypher or a butt : he is good for nothing but a laughing-stock or a 
scarc-crow. You can scarcely get a woM out of him for love or 
vo^oy. He knows nothing. He has no notion of pleasure or busi- 
ness, or of what is going on in the world ; he does not understand 
cookery, unless he is a doctor in divinity — nor surgery, nor chemistry, 
unless he is a QuiUmme — nor mechanics, nor husbandry and tillage, 
unless he is as great an admirer of Tull’s Husbandry, and lias pro- 
fited as much by it as the philosopher of Botley — no, nor music, 
painting, the Drama, nor the Fine Arts in general. 

“ What the deuce is it then, my good sir, that he docs understaml, 
or know any thing abo\it f ’ 

“ Books, Venus, books !” 

“ What hooka r* 

** Not receipt-books, Madona, nor account-books, nor books of 
pharmacy, or the veterinary art (they belong to tlieir respective call- 
ings and h^dicrafts) ; butj^ooks of liberal taste and general know- 
ledge.” . ^ ^ 

*' What do you mean by that general knowded^i$ which implies not a 
knowledge of thibgs in general bttt an ignorance, by your own ac- 
count, of obe in particular : that liberal taste which scorns 

the pursuita^find acquirements of therekt of Ae world in succession, 
and is exclusively, and by way of excellence, to what no- 

body takes an interest in but yburs^f and a few idlers like yourself ? 
Is this what the critics mean hf^ftiQ helies-letlres^ and the study of 
humab^ty ?” 
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IJook-knowledgc, in a word, then, is knowledg‘0 communicable bj/ 
books : and it is general aptJiberal for this reason, that it is intelligible 
and interesting on the suggestion. That to which any one feels a 
romantic attachment, merely from finding it in a book, must; be in- 
teresting in itself : that which he instantly forms a lively and entire 
conception of, from seeing a few marks and Scratches upon paper, 
must be taken from common nature : that which, the first time you 
meet with it, seizes upon the attention as a curious speculation, must 
exercise the general faculties of the human mind. Theje arc certain 
broader aspects of society and views of things common to every 
subject, and more or less cognizable to every mind ; and these th<f 
scholar treats, and founds his claim to general attention upon them, 
without being chargeable with pedantry. The minute descriptions of 
fisliing-tackle, of baits and flics in Walton's Complete Angler, make 
that work a great favourite with sportsmen: the alloy of an amiable 
humanity, an^ the modest but touching descriptions of familiar inci- 
dents and objects scattered through it, have made it an equal 

favourite With' every reader of taste and feeling. Montaigne’s Essays, 
Dil worth's Spelling-book, and Fcarii*s#Trcalisc on Contingent Re- 
mainders, arc all ccpially books, but not equally adapted for all classes 
of readers.' The two last are oj no use but to sclioolmasters and 
lawyers : but the first i.^ a work Wc may recommend to any one to read 
wlio has ever thought at all, or who would learn to think justly on any 
sid)joct. Persons of different trades and professions — the mechanic, 
the shop-keeper, the medical practitioner, the artist, &c. may all have 
great knowledge and ingenuity in their several vocations, tlie details 
of which will be very edifying to themselves, and just as incom]>rehen- 
siblo to their neighbours : but over and above this professional and 
technical knowledge, they niifst be supposed to have n stock of com- 
mon sense and common feeling to furnish subjects for common con-tji,^ 
versation, or to give them any })leasurc in eacli other's company. It 
is to this coninion stock of ideas, spread over tlic surface, or striking 
its roots into the very centre of society, that the popidar writer aj)- 
])cals, and not in vain ; for he finds readers. It is of tliis finer essence 
of wisdom and humanity, “ethereal mould, sky-tinctured, ' that books 
of the 1^'t ter sort arc made. They contain the language of thought. 
It must happen that, in the course of time and the variety of human 
capacity, some persons will have struck out litfer observations, reflec- 
tions, and sentiments than others. Tiiesc they have committed to 
hooks of memory, have bequeathed as a lasting legacy to posterity ; 
and such persons liave become standard authors. Wo visit at the 
shrine, drink in some measure of the inspiration, and cannot easily 
“ breathe in other air less pure, accustomed|o immortal fruits," Arc 
we to be blamed for^tbis, because the vulgar and illiterate do not al- 
ways understand ns ? The fault is rather in them, who are “ confined 
and cabin’d in,” each in his own particular sphere and compartment 
of ideas, and have not the same refined medium of communication or 
abstracted topics of discourse. Bring a number of literary, or of illi- 
terati' persons together, perfect strangers to each other, and see which 
])arty will make the best company. Verily, we have our reward." 
We have made our election, and havenb reason to repent it, if vve were 
wise. But the misfortune is, we wish to have all the advantages on 
von. V. NO. XXTV. 2 M 
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pmi^ sidc. We grudge, and cannot reconcile it to ourselves, that any one 
‘^ ahould go Ibput to co:i6en fortune, wit l^ t .the stamp of learning ! ’ 
'We think because we are scholars, therc^mll be no more cakes and 
ale !” , We doift know how to account for it, that bar-maids should 
gossip, or ladies whisper, or bullies roar, or fools laugh, or knaves 
tiirive, without having gone through the same course of select study 
that we have ! This vanity is preposterous, and carries its own punish- 
ment with it. Books are a world in’%hemselvcs, it is true ; but they 
are not the only world. The world itself is a vojume larger than all 
the libraries* in it. Learning is a sacred deposit from the experience 
gges ; but it lias not put all future experience on the shelf, or de- 
barred the common herd of mankind from the use of their hands, 
tongues, eyes, ears, or understandings. Taste is a luxury for the 
privileged few : but it would be hard upon those who have nuL the 
same standard of refinement in their own minds that we suppose our- 
selves to have, if this should prevent them from liaviutf rj|cpur.so, as 
usual, to their old frolics, coarsc^jokes, and iior^e-pl^|$^;^nd getting 
through the wear and tear of the world with such houiw< ^^yings ancl 
shrewd helps as they may. Happy is it, tliat the mass df mankind cat 
and drink, and sleep, and perform their several tasks, ai^.do as tliey 
like without us — caring nothing for our scribblings, our f^fpiugs, .uid 
our quibbles ; and moving on the saftie, in spite of our;|Snc-^I>iui dis- 
tinctions, fantastic tlieories, and lines of demarcation, arc like 
the chalk-dgures drawn on ba^-room floors to be danced out liefore 
morning! in fi^id opposite the window where I write* this, there 
is a country-g^irjr picking stones: in the one next it, there are several 
poor women w^edii^g-A^e blu^ and red flowers from the corn : farther 
on, are two boys, tending a flock of sheep. What do they know or 
care about what I am writing about then!, or ever will — or what would 
.^ey be the better for it, if they did? Or why need wc despise 

: ^ “ The wretched slave, 

, Who like a lackey, from the rise to the set. 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleei'S in Elysium ; next day, after dawn, 

. Poth rise, and help Hyperion to his horse j 
And follows so the ever-running year 
With profitable labour to hU grave ?*' • 

Is not this life as sv^cct^as working Ephemerides? But wc put that 
which flutters the brain idly for a moment, and then is heard no rnons 
in competition with nature, which exists every where, and lasts al- 
ways. We not only un4er-rate the force of nature, and make too 
much bjf art’ — but we also over-rate our own accomplishments and ad- 
derived from art. In the presence of clownish ignorance, or 
of jpiereons without any gfliat pretensions, real or ^ected, we arc very 
much inolin^ to take upon ourselves, as the virtual representatives of 
science, art, and literature. , VWhave a strpng itch to show off and do 
the honours of civilization for aH.the great nien whose works we have 
ever read, and whose naipes ouir have iieyer heard of, as 

nobleimen's^ lackeys, in the abs^ce , their masters^ give themselves 

airs of superiority over every one dsk But though we have read 
Congwve, a stage-cOachman r^ay be an over-match for us in wit : 

We are deep-versed in tl5e excellence of Shakspeare’s colloquial 
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style, a village beldam outsculd usr though read Ma- 

cliiavcl in the original we may be easily outwitted by a clown : 

and tlioiigh we have chot our eyes out over the New Eloise, a'poor 
shepherd-lad, who hardly knows how to spell his own nante, may 
“tell his tale, under the hawthorn in the dale,** and prove a more 
thriving wooer. What then is the advantage* tve possess over the 
meanest of the mean ? Why this, that we have reatl Congreve, Shak- 
speare, Machiavel, the New Eldise ; — not that we are to have their wit, 
genius, shrewdness, or melting tendeftiess. ^ 

From speculative pursuits we must be satisfied with speculative 
benefits. From reading, too, wc learn to write. If we have had thb 
pleasure of studying the highest models of perfection in their kind, 
and c.'in hope to leave any thing ourselves, howxwer slight, to be looked 
upon as a model, or even a good copy in its way, w^e may think our- 
selves pretty well off, W'itlioiit engrossing all the [u ivileges of learning, 
and all the blessings of ignorance into the bargain. 

It lias b^ififtHiade a question whether there have not been individuals 
in common life of greater talents and powers of mind than the most 
celebrated writers — whether, for instance, such or such a Liverpool 
m(?i cluiiit, or Manchester manufacturer, was not a mole sensible man 
than Montaigne, of a longer rca^i of understanding than the Viscount 
of St. Albaifs. There is no spying, unless some of these illustrious 
obscure had communicated their important discoveries to the tvorld, 
13 lit then they would have been authors ! — On the other hand, there is 
a set of critics who fall into the contrary error ; and supjk)Se that un- 
less the jiroof of capacity is laid before all the world, the cap^ity itself 
cannot exist; looking upon all those who have not com authors, 
as literally “ stocks and stones, and worse than sensel^^s' things.” I 
remenilier trying to convince a person of this class, that a ybiiUg lady, 
w'liom he knew something of, the niece of a celebrated ’^Jbl^ss, h|Eid 
just the same sort of fine tad and ironical turn in that 

her relative had shown in her writings when young. The OJily answer 
I could get was an incredulous smile, and the observation that when 

she wrote any thing as good as , or , ho might think her ns 

clever. I said, all I meant was, that she had the same* family talents, 

and ifciiked whether he thought that if Miss had not been very 

clever, as a mere girl, before she wrote her novels, she would ever 
have written them ? It was all in vain. He iftill stuck to his text, 
and was convinced that the niece was a little fool compared to her 
aunt at the same age ; and if he had known the aunt formerly, lie 
would have had just tlie same opinion of her. My friend was one of 
those who have a settled persuasion that it is the book that lUakes the 
author, and not the author the book, l}iat*s a strange opinion for 
a great philosopher to hold. But he wilfully shuts his eyes to the 
germs and indistinct workings of genius, and treats tlicm with super- 
cilious iiidiflerence, till they stare him in the face through the press ; 
and then takes cognizance of the overt acts and published evi- 
dence. This is neither a of wwdom, nor the way to be wise. 

It is partly pedantry and pr^dice, and partly feebleness of judgment 
and want of magnanimity. dare as little commit himself on the 
character of books, as of individuxds, till they are stamped by the 
public. If you show him any work for his api>robation, he asks, 

2 hi 2 
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** ;Whose is thfl superscription V — He judgejis of genius by its sliaJow, 
jreputation — ortho metal by the coin. He the reverse of another 

person whom I hnow— for, as Gr nevdr^lows a particle of merit 

to any^one till it is acknowledged by the whole world, C with- 

holds his tribute of applause from every person, in whom any mortal 
but himself can descry the least glimpse of understanding. He would 
be thought to look farther into a millstone than any body else. He 
would have others see with his eyes, and take their opinions from him 
on trust, in spite of their sensesf The more obscure and defective the 
indications of merit, the greater his sagacity and candour in being the 
first to point them out. He looks upon what he nicknames a wan of 
geninSf but as the breath of his nostrils, and the clay in the potter’s 
hands. If any such inert, unconscious mass, under the fostering care 
of the modern Prometheus, is kindled into life, — begins to sc^, speak, 
ancj move, so as to attract the notice of other people, ^ — our jealous 
patroniscr of latent worth in that case throws aside, scorns, and hates 
his own handy-work ; and deserts *his intellectual offspring from the 
moment they can go alone and shift for themselves. — But to pass on 
to our more immediate subject* 

The conyerjiation of authors is not so good as might be imagined : 
but, such as it is (and w'ith rare exceptions) it is better than any other. 
The proof of which is, that, when yob «are used to it, you cannot put 
up with any other. That of mixed company becomes utterly intoler- 
able — you cannot sit out a common tea and card party, at least, if they 
pretend to talk at all. You arc obliged in despair to cut all your old 
acquaintance who are not au fait on the prevailing and most smartly 
contested topics, who are not imbued with the high gusto of criticism 
and virfil. You cannot bear to hear a friend whom you have not seen 
for many years, tell at how much a yard he sells his laces and tapes, 
when he means to move into his next house, when be lieard last from 
his relations in the country, whether trade is alive or dead, or whether 
Mr. Siich-a-one gets to look old. This sort of neighbourly gossip 
will not go dowrr after the high raised tone of literary conversation. 
The last may be \ cry absurd, very unsatisfactory, and full of turbu- 
lence and heart-burnings ; but it has a zest in it which more ordinary 
topics of news or family-affairs do not supply. Neither will thf con- 
versation of what we understand by gentlemen and men of fashion, do 
after that of men of ktt^s. It is flat, insipid, stale, and unprofitable, 
in the comparison. They talk about much the same things, pictures, 
poetry, politics, plays ; but they do it worse, and at a sort of vapid 
second hand. They, in fact, talk out of newspapers and magazines, 
what we write there* They do not feel the same interest in the sul)jects 
they affect to handle with ai^air of fashionable conde.scension ; nor have 
they the same knowledge of them, if they were, ever^o much in earnest 
in displaying it. If it were npt for tjie wine and the dessert, no author 
in his senses would accept aU ii-vitation to a. well-dressed dinner-party, 
except out of pure good-nature an^l upw^lingness to disoblige by his 
refusal. Persons in high life talk entirely by rote. There are 

certain established modes of address, ai|d' certain answers to them ex- 
pected as a matter of course^ . aa a point of etiquette. The studied 
forms of |M?liteness do not give the greatest possible scope to an ex- 
uberance of wit or fancy. The fear of giving offence destroys sqi- 



eerily, and without siitcer^ there can be no true enjoy^eiit of society, 
nor unfettered exertion ^^Sitellectual activity, — Those who have been 
accustomed to live with tlie great are hardly considered as convcrsihlc 
persons in literary society. They are not to be talked with, aay more 
than puppets or echoes. They have no opinions^ hut what will please ; 
and you naturally turn away, as a waste of time and words, from 
attending to a person who jus% before assented to what you said, and 
whom you find, the moment after, from something that unexpectedly 
or perhaps by* design drops from bird, to be of a luLally^diflerent way 
of thinking. This bmh-Jighting is not regarded as fair play among 
scientific men. As fashionable conversation is a sacrifice to politenesS, 
so the conversation of low life is nothing but rudeness. They con- 
tradict you witliout giving a reason, or, if they do, it is a very bad one 
■ — swear, talk loud, repeat the same thing fifty times over, get to calling 
names, and from words proceed to blows. You cannot make compa- 
nions of servants^ or persons in a|i inferior station in life. You may 
talk to them on matters of business, and what they have to do for you 
(as lords talk to bruisers on subjects of fttnajy or country-squires to 
their grooms on horse-racing), but out? of that narrow sphere, to any 
gc neral topic, you cannot lead them ; tlie conversation soon flags, and 
you go back to the old questior^r are obliged to break up the sitting 
for want of ideas in common. The conversation of authors is better 
than that of most professions. It is better than that of lawyers, wdio 
talk notliing but double entendre — than that of physicians, who talk of 
the apjiroacliing deaths of the College, or tlie marriage of some new 
practitioner with some rich widow — than that of divines, who talk of 
the last place they dined at — than that of University-men, who make 
stale puns, re])oat the refuse of the London newspapers, and affect an 
ignorance of Greek and niatluanalics — it is better than that of players, 
who talk of notliing but the Green-room, and rehearse the scholar, 
the wdt, or the fine gentleman, like a part on the stage — or than that 
of ladies, wlio, wdiatever you talk of, tliink of nothing, and expect you 
to think of notliing, but tbemsolvcs. It is not easy*to keep up a con- 
versation with women in company. It is thought a piece of rudeness 
to differ from them : it is not quite fair to ask them a reason for what 
they afey. You are afraid of pressing too hard upon them : but where 
you cannot differ openly and unreservedly, you cannot heartily agree. 
It is not so in France. There the wom^n tallif of things in general, 
and reason better than the men in this country. They Qx'0 mistresses 
of tlie intellectual foils. They arc adepts in all the They 

know what is to be said for and against all sorts of questions, and are 
lively and full of mischief into the bargain. They are very subtle, 
I'hcy put you to your trumps immediately. Your logic is more in 
recpiisition even tlian your gallantry. You must argue as well as 
bow yourself into the good graces of these modern Amazons. What 
a situation for an Englisliman to be placed in ^ ! 


• The topics of m^stiapliyskal aV^ment baving got iatq fenaale society iii Fraacc, 
is a proof how much they must hff?e been discussed there and how un- 

foiiudeti the charge is which wC bring against them of excessive thoilghtlossiiess 
and frivolity. The Froncli (taken all together) are a more sensible, u* dec linjj, 
.lod better-infuraicd jieople than the English. 
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Hie fault of literary conversation, in g^Mral, is its too great tena- 
ciousness. It fastens upon a subject, and let it go. It resem- 

bles a battle rather than a skirmish, and raiKcs a toil of a pleasure. 
Perha})s it does this from necessity, from a consciousness of wanting 
the more familiar graces, tl^e power to sport and trifle, to touch lightly, 
and adorn agreeably, every view or turn of a question cn 'f)assanty as it 
arises. Those who have a reputation to lose are too ambitious of 
shining, to please. ** To excel in conversation,’* said an ingenious 
man, “ one nyist not be always' striving to say good filings : to say 
one good thing, one must say many bad, and more indiflerent ones.” 
This desire to shine without the means at hand, often makes men si- 
lent : — 

" The fear of being jilent strikes us dumb.” 

A writer who has been accustomed to take a connected view of a dif- 
ficiijt question, and to work it out gradually in all its bearings, may be 
very deficient in that quickness and^pase,, which men of the world, who 
are in the habit of hearing a variety of opinions, who pick up an ob- 
servation on one subject, and another on another, and who care about 
none any farther than the passing away of an idle hour, usually ac- 
qinre. An author has studied a particular point — he has read, he has 
inquired, he has thought a great dealv^pon it ; he is not contented to 
take it up casually in common with others, to throw out a hint, to pro- 
pose an objection : he will either remain silent, uneasy, and dissatisfied, 
or he will begin at the beginning and go through with it to tin* end 
He is for taking the ivholc responsibility upon himself. He would be 
thought to understand the subject better than others, or, indeed, would 
show that nobody else knows any thing about it. 'I'liere are always 
three or four points on which the literary novice, at his first outset in 
life, fancies he can enlighten every company, and bear down all oppo- 
sition ; but he is cured of tliis Quixotic and pugnacious spirit as he 
goes more into the world, where he finds tliat there are other opinions 
and other pretensions to be adjusted besides his own. When this as- 
perity wears off, And a certain scholastic precocity is mellowed down, 
the conversation of men of letters becomes both interesting and in- 
structive. Men of the world have no fixed principles, no ground-w'ork 
of thought : mere scholars have too much an object, a theory a*lways 
in view, to which they wrest every thing, and not unfrequently, common 
sense itself. .By mixitig with society, they rub off their hardness of 
manner, and impracticable, offensive singularity, while they retain a 
greater depth and coherence of understanding. There is more to be 
learnt from them than from their books. This was a remark of Rous - 
' seau*s, and it is a very true one. In the confidence and unreserve of 
pVivate mtefcourse, they are»more at liberty to say they think, to 
put the stlbject in different and opposite points of view, to illustrate it 
more briefly and pithily by familiar expressions, by an appeal to indi- 
vidual character and personal ^^nawledger-to bring in the limitation, 
to obviate misconception, to $tate difBcuHies on their own side of the 
argument, and answer them as well as they can. This would hardly 
agree wi^,the prudery and somewhat ostentatious claims of author- 
ship,' JohnA0u*s conversation in Boswell’s Life is much better 
than W» publisIieS Works ^ and the fragments of the opinions of cele- 
brated men, preserved in their letters or in anecdotes of them, are 
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justly sought after as invaluable for the same reason. For instance, 
what a fund of sense thj^ is in Grimm’s Memoirs ! thus get at 
the essence of wliat is ^P^iuned in their more laboured productions, 
witliout the aifectation or formality.— Argument, again, is the death of 
conversation, if carried on in a spirit of hostility ; but discussion is a 
pleasant and profitable tlijng, where you advance and defend your opi- 
nions as far as you can, and admit the truth of what is objected against 
them vvith equal impartiality ; in short, where you do not pretend to 
set up for an oracle, but freely declare what you really know about 
any ques^on, or suggest what has struck you as throwing a new light 
upon it, and let it pass for what it is worth. Tjus tone of conversation 
was well described by Dr. Johnson, vhen he said of some party *at 
which he had been present the night before — “ Wc had good talk, Sir!" 
As a general rule, there is no conversation worth any thing but be- 
tween friends, or those who agree in the same leading views of a sub- 
ject. Nothing was ever learnt by either side in a dispute: yoL> con- 
tradict one another, will not allotwa grain of sense in what your adver- 
sary advances, arc blind to whatever makes against yourself, dare not 
look the question fairly in the face, |o that you cannot avail yourself 
even of your real advantages, insist most on what you feel to be the 
weakest points of your argument, and get more and more absurd, dog- 
matical, and violent every mWinent. Disputes for victory generally 
end to the dissatisfaction of all parties ; and the one recorded in Gil 
Bias breaks up just as it ought. I once knew a very ingenious man, 
than whom, to take him in the way of common chit-chat or fireside 
gossip, no one could be more entertaining or rational. Ho would make 
an apt classical quotation, pro])osc an explanation of a curious passage 
in fShakspearc’s Venus and Adonis, detect a metaphysical error in 
Locke, would infer the volatdity of the French character from the 
chapter in Sterne where the Count mistakes the feigned name of Yo- 
rick for a proof of his being the identical imaginary character in 
Hamlet ( Et vous ctes Yorkk!) — thus confounding words with things 
twice over — but lot a difference of opinion bo once hitched in, and it 
was all over with him. His only object front that lime was to shut 
out common sense, and to be proof against conviction. He would 
argpc the most ridiculous point (such as that there were two original 
languages) for hours together, nay, through the horologe. You would 
not suppose it was the same person. He^was like an obstinate run- 
away horse, that takes the bit in bis mouth and becomes mischievous 
and unmanageable. He had made up his mind to one thing — not to 
admit a single particle of what any one else said for or against him. 
It was all the dittereiico between a man drunk or sober, sane or mad. 
It is the same when he once gets the pen in his hand. He has been 
trying to proven contradiction in term^for the ten last years of his 
life, that the Bourbons have the same right to the throne of France 
that the Brunswick family have to the throne of England. Many peo- 
ple think there is a want of honesty, or a want of understanding in this. 
There is neither : but be will persist In an argument to the last piaeli ; 
he will yield, in absurdity, to jao man ! 

Tins litigious humour is bad enoiigE; but there is one character still 
worse, that of a person who" goes into company, not to contradict, but 
to talk Hi you. This is the greatest nuisance in civilised society. Such 
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a person does not come armed to defend himself at all points, but to 
unsettle, if he jjan, and throw a slur on a^^your favourite opinions. 
If he has a notion that any one in the roil^is fond of poetry, he 
immediately volunteers a contemptuous tirade against the idle jingle 
of verse.. If he suspects you have a delight in pictures^ he endeavours, 
not by fair argumenti bpt by a side-wind, to put you out of conceit 
with so frivolous an art. If you have a taste for tnusic, he does not 
think much good is to be done by this tickling of the cars. If you 
speak in praise of a comedy, he does not see the use of Wit : if you say 
you have beei^ to a tragedy, he ^shakes his head at this mockery of 
human misery, and thinks it ought to be prohibited. He tries to find 
out beforehand whatever it is that you take a particular pride or plea- 
sure in, that he may annoy your self-love in the tenderest point (as if 
he were probing a wound), and make you dissatisfied with yourself and 
your pursuits for several days afterwards. A person might as well 
make^ a practice of throwing out scandalous aspersions against your 
dearest friends or nearest relations, by way of ingratiating himself into 
your favour. Such ill-timed impertinence is “ villainoius, and shows a 
pitiful ambition in^tlic fool that uses it.” 

The soul of conversation is Sympathy. — Authors should converse 
chiefly with authors, and their talk should be of books. “ When 
Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug^f war.” There is nothing so 
pedantic as pretending not to be pedantic. No man can get above his 
pursuit in life ; it is getting above himself, which is impossible. There 
IS a Free-masonry in all things. You can only speak to be understood ; 
but this you cannot be, except by those who are in the secret. Hence 
an argument has been drawn to supersede the necessity of conversation 
altogether ; for it has been said, that there is no use in talking to people 
of sense, who know all that you can tell thorn, nor to fools, who will 
not be instructed. There is, however, the smallest encouragement to 
proceed, when you arc conscious that the more you really enter into a 
subject, the farther you will be from the comprehension of your hearers 
— and that the more proofs you give of any position, tlic more odd and 

out-of-the-way they*will think your notions. C is the only pe rson 

w'ho can talk to all borts of people, on all sorts of subjects, without 
caring a farthing for their understanding one word he says — amj //<’ 
talks only for admiration and to be listened to, and accordingly the 
least interruption puts him out. I firmly believe he would make just 
the same impression on^half his audiences, if he purposely repeated 
absolute nonsense with the same voice and manner and inexhaustible 
flow of undulating speech I In general, wit shines only by reflection. 
You must take yoUr cue from your company— must rise as they rise, 
and sinjc as they fall. You must sec that your good things, your 
knowing allusions, are not fluag away, like the peark in the adag(*. 
What a if is to be asked a foolish question ; to find that the 

first princ^es are not understood ! You are thrown on your back 
imm^iately, the conversation is stopped like a country- dance by those 
who do not know the figure. But when a set of adepts, of illumwatf, 
get about a qu^tion, it is worth while to hear them talk* They may 
snarl and q|^rel over it, like dogs ; but they it bare to the bone, 
they mWlieate it thoroughly. 
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' LETTER X. ^ 

The first Consul of France, in the year 1804-, issued an edict that 
there sliould be no more “ funerals perfonhed*' within the walls of ihe 
Metropolis. He had caused as many funerals to be performed as most 
people, in other places ; but seemed determined that his “ good City of 
Paris” should be exempt from any thing >vhicli might clash with the 
cry of “ Vive la Bagatelle.” To this interdu'tion, the inhabitants, in- 
dependently of a diminution of doctoi vS* fees, owe the laying out of that 
interesting cemetery j^lount Saint Lubhy more con)monly called Pvic la 
Chaut, There, in poetical ombalmcnt, repose the remains of marshals, 
merchants, cooks, milliners, poets, and coffee-house keepers. Their 
various parts performed above, there they rest in harmony bclew, un- 
didnibed even by the propinquity of Madame Kaucour. 

It is a trite observation, tha* tlie Frencli invent and the English 
improve. Certainly, of English church-yards in general, it may be vsaid 
in the words of the auctioneer, “ th<i v\hoic capable of great impro\e- 
menu” The survivors have at length become awar5 of this. The ci- 
tizens of London are at last convinced that a sitting-room and a bed- 
room, looking into a confiv^d church-yaid, m Bush-lane or Ald(T- 
nianbury, are calculated to cause the proprietor to follow the defunct 
at ii quicker pace than was anticipated. The Lord Mayor (1 tell it in 
confidence) lias accordingly ordered that no more funerals shall take 
place within the bills of mortality. A mount, called Prtmro&e-hill, si- 
tuate between London and tlie village of Hampstead, and commanding 
a fine vic'w of the metropolis, has been pitched upon as the receptaclt; 
of the fui lire dead. It already possesses a respectable sprinkling of 
graves. Before, however, I write a description of its various monu- 
ments, the mention of graves reminds me so forcibly of an anecdote of 
“ ^V'cker’s fair daugbtci, Stacl the Epicene/* 
that I shall die a second time if I do not relate it. 'J^iat celebrated lady, 
a few years ago, visited this huge metropolis. Hardly was she safely de- 
posited at the Golden Cross, Charing-cross, trunks and band-boxes 
inclusive, when she inquired of the waiter if he could direct her to 
the tomb of Richardson. The crier of “ Coming, Sir,'’ w'as not a little 
astonished what a lady, on a drizzling November afternoon, could want 
with a tomb : in a moment he bethought him of Richardson the tavern- 
keeper in Covent-garden ; hut having, the day before, purchased a six- 
teenth of a lottery ticket, ho jumped to another conclusion, namely, that 
Richardson and Goodluck were the parties inquired after. He, tliorc- 
fore, taking it for granti*d, that tlie first-named of that firm must have 
paid the debt of nature, directed the authoress of Corinne to Mr. Good- 
luck in Cornhill, the supposed surviving partner. Away, in a hackney 
coach, drove our fair traveller to Cornhill : pushed quickly by a dapper 
clerk in the front shop, w'ho was tempting two servant-maids with a 
collection of eighths and sixteenths, held up between his fingers like 
thirteen cards at whist, and accosting a tall thin man perched in a pulpit, 
inquired for the tomb oS* Richardson. ‘‘The tomb of Ricliardson, 
madam!’" said the amazed manager, “Mr. Richardson, I am happy 
inform you, never was in better health. He has just set off in Butler’s 
roach for Claphani Rise. Here must be some mistake. What Richard- 
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son do you mean?” — “The divine Richardsoilfe-“ l^ivincjt Oh! a 
cler^rdan — I really cannot tell. You had betted' Siiquire of the book- 
seller of thatf name over the way.'* Here, upon our heroine’s mention- 
ing that the dead man she ipcant was the immortal author of Cls^rissa, 
the bookseller was casually enabled to put her upon the proper scent, 
by informing licr that the deceased lay buried in the parish church of 
Saint Clement Danes, in the Strand. Back through Temple-bar inconti- 
nently drove the enamoured pilgrim ;-^-invoked the sexton from his glass 
of brandy and water ; — aided by a lantern (it was now dark) found the 
sacred sepulchre, — a flat stone, close to the parish pump, green wdth 
age, and muddy with Sabbath pedestrians ; — and, falling prostrate upon 
the cold marble, had reason to congratulate herself, when she arose, 
on not having paid her respects to the divine Richardson in her host 
apparef. — This calamity, as the Coronation-herald said to George the 
Third, cannot happen again. No more huddling of poor dead folks to- 
gether, like people in the pit on thc*late re-opening of Drury-lane 
Theatre. They will, hereafter, have the satisfaction of sleeping in a bed 
wide as that of W{|^rc, or that of Itbnour : in which latter, according to 
sergeant Kite, *'• several hundred people may sleep together without 
feeling each other.” But I detain you tqo long from a description of 
this recent London cemetery. Over its Ststern gate is inscribed in gilt 
characters, 

Mount Rhadamanth, or 

The new Pere la Chaise.” 

On my first entrance, 1 was agreeably surprised to find so much 
good taste exhibited in the laying out of the graves. The good old 
regular jog-trot of “ Affliction sore long time I bore,” “ An honest 
man, a husband dear, and a good Christian, s?lumbers here ;” or, Adieu, 
dear partner of my life,” rhyming to a dead certainty with “ wife 
were utterly abolished. A palc-iooking man, in black, indeed in- 
formed me that t^c Trustees of the Establishment had determined 
to discard not only had poetry, but fiction, from their monumcmtal 
inscriptions. “Indeed !” said a man in striped irowsers beside me, “ thi n 
liow' will they ever get good poetry ? fiction is the soul of it.” “ Ex - 
cuse me. Sir,” said he in sables; “ elegiac poetry should confine itself to 
fact: *de mortuis nil nisi towm,' is an antiquated axiom, wdiicfi the 
biographer of Doctor *lfoung very properly expelled, and introduced 
‘ nil nisi xcnim^ in its place. No man. Sir, can he buried here 
without producing a certificate of his character wdiile in the land of 
the living if that have been good, we allow his relations to blow a 
trumlH^ib^oi^ his grave; if bad, they must pen an elegiac satire, or say 
noth^g : nod this rule is efpecially enforced when the epitaph is ex- 
pressed in the first person singular. It is a litfle too bad, when 
* loquitur y to find a?Bepulclire giving vent to a false- 

hood/^ — “ No\V, here, gentlemen,” said our guide, addressing a party of 
about half a dozen who had by this time entered the cemetery, “ here 
is an ibst^nce of what 1 mentioned. This is the monument of Sir 
Giles Jianuary, citizen and goldsmith. V^At the mature age of sixty-onc, 
ho. parried Miss Myrtilla May, aged niilSteen. In two years, he 
dfed of a swan^-h, opping dinner, caught a,t the Castle at Richmond. 
Consequently, at the period of his exit, Ke was sixty-three, and his 
partner twenty-one. Now, Sirs, ‘ in the olden time,’ this monumental 
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stone would have of * partner dear, slumber here ; mutual love, 
heaven above; heaipirom heart, ‘forced to part;* and ‘all that sort 
of thing.* To all virhich averments, gentlemen, the Trustees of Mount 
Rhad^manth entertain only one objection i namely, that not one syl- 
lable of them would have been true. Step this way. Sir, if you 
please : you, Madam, had better stand upon that fiat stone on the 
right : and now let us see what the gentleman has to say for him- 
self.'* I glided, ghost like, between a young woman in a lilac 
bonnet, and a swarthy man in green spectacles, and read wha^ fol- 
lows ; — * 

I left a wife, when dead and gone, . 

On earth, onc-third the age of me : 

Her years were only twenty-one, 

VVliile mine, alas! were sixty-three. ^ 

Oh thou! who weep*stthy best of men,’* 

Bethink thee, hove, who next succeeds: 

Wear black six little months, and then 
Bid Hymen’s roses choak thy weeds. 

“ Who weds the second kills the first”- •- 
How could old Shakspeare write such stufl*? 

Mu corse will r/e’er its cerements burst — 

My will is proved, and that ’s enough I 

** Upon my w'ord,** cried a youngster, decorated vvitli an eye- 
glass and a sky-blue cravat, “ that dead man is a mighty sensible 
fellow. Sliould any thing ha])pcn to me, 1 shall be proud of his bet- 
ter acquaintance — * My will is proved and that *s enough.’ — Capital. 

‘ Multiim in pavyo.' Stop! I ‘11 pop it down in my pocket-book: it 
will make an excellent addition to iriy sister Morgan's album : — Quite a 
hit! — site’s at this moment in mourning, as black as a crow, for old 
Marraaduke Morgan, her Indigo-grinding husband, who left her fif- 
teen hundred a-year ; sole executrix too : what l)as she to do with 
sables? Stay! ‘ who weds the second kills th^ first.* Egad! I 
don’t remember that in Shakspeare : 1 ’ll take my oath it's neither in 
tlie Honey Moon nor Venice Preserved.” 

The agent of the trustees of Mount Rhadamanth now led us iqi 
a sV)ping and rather circuitous path, pleasantly shaded by willow 
and cypress trees; during our progress ^hrj)ugli which we caught 
glimpses of divers grave-stones, bearing tlie customary English de- 
corations, namely, bald-pated old men with scythes, skulls with cross 
bones, hour-glasses, and cherub heads with full-blown checks. “ To 
confess the truth, gentlemen,” said our guide, “ the Arts have not hi- 
therto made much progress in England. We could not, at the out- 
set of the establishment, positively obj§ct to these hacknied^orna- 
ments ; but they^do us little credit: our comfort is that they stand 
sentinels over personages whom Nature ‘ manufactured when she 
made a Grose’ — mere John Wilsons of this parish; and Martha 
Wiulesons of that parish, and George Simpsons of t’other hamlet; 
very respectable people in their line, but not calculated to confer much 
credit upon the new Piirc la Chaise.” At this moment, I observed 
that the young woman jii’ the lilac bonnet had, with two female com- 
panions, stept over three ignoble graves, and was busied in decypher- 
ing the inscription uj)on a very smart monument of yellow and green 
marble. “ Ah! ladies,’* ejaculated the man in black, “ that is 
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worthy your notice : that is the tomb of Mistf Jpjjinny Flight ; a cele- 
brated beauty in her day : the green and yelloW; marble denotes die 
melancholy cause of her demise/' “ No doubt/' interrupted the youth 
with the blue cravat, ^ 

* And witl^ a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like Patience on a monument^’ 

As Ben Jonson savs. Egad! I thoimht I should whip in soinctidng 
at last/' The guiae looked a reproof at the impertinence of thes’strip- 
ling ; ‘and to a question from one of the ladies, as to what caused her 
death, answered, “ A lover, madam/' “ Oh, sir, a rejection, I suppose/' 
** No, madam, an offer: nothing more I assure you." Die of an 
offer?” “ Yes, of an offer; read the epitaph : the lady, after death, 
confesses her errors with as much readiness as she denied them during 
her life> 

The partner of partners, the belle tif the hall. 

And caring for none, though 1 smiled upon all, 

I flirted, a season, with all tl^t I saw, 

The parsonj the merchant, the limb of the law ; 

The squire, and the captain were fish in my net, 

Which gain'd me the name of the V^lagc Coquette. 

Years gather'd, and robh’d me of swSn after swain: 

Time snaps, link by link, the most obdurate chain. 

The parson adored a rich widow at Kew, 

The merchant ran off with the niece of a Jew, 

The lawyer eloped, being rather in debt, 

And the squire “ stole away" from the Village Coquette ; 

The captain, false pirate! for life took in tow 
A wharhngcr's daugluer at Strut fordde-Bow. 

When lo ! pert and priggish, all congees and shrugs,. 

Approach’d to adore me — a dealer in drugs ! 

1 shudder’d — I vsickenM — 1 paid Nature’s debt. 

And died, sad and single, a Village Coquette. — 

** Hah ! lively and* lyrical enough," cried the qiioter of Ben Jonsoii ; 

“ she seems to have died like the swan, with a song in her beak.” 

“ What !” exclaimed a pale-looking girl, who walked arrn-in-arni with 
her of the lilac bonnet, “ died because she was courted by the apojlie- 
cary? Impossible." “ It is too true, I assure you,” said the man in 
green spectacles. *‘1 kifew*Miss Flight perfectly well : I once asked 
her to dance myself, but my green spectacles were an insurmountable 
obstacle : though I believe my evening coat had a black velvet collar ; 

1 rather suspect that helped to alienate her: at all events she told me 
she was engaged : — there her conduct was indefensible : — but, as ‘ touch- 
ing tl^apotbecary/ I think she was quite right. To be courted by an 
apothecary is a very serious matter. It is quite enoujh to kill any de- 
cent young \Voman. In every village within seven miles of the metro- 
polis, there is a race of birds, a race of beasts, and one bat.” “ One bat ? 
Lard ! tvhat has that to do with it ?” said young Eye-glass. “ I will ex- 
plain,” continued the narrator : “The esquire, the merchant, tlie jus- 
tice of thejicace, and, in some few cases, the attorney, being the upper 
folks, I oStil the birds. The butcher, the blacksmith, the exciseman, 
the tailoir, and the gingerbread-baker, being the lower folks, I denomi- 
nate the beasts. The apothecary flutters between IxHh : lie feels the 
pulse'now of the merchant’s lady, and now of the gingerbread-baker's 
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wife : is a little above par in the back parlour of tluj butcher, and de- 
cidedly below par ij^he drawibg^room of the esquire—I, therefore, 
call him the bat. Miss Flight never could have mftrried him ; that was 
out of tlie question : so> her ammunition being all exhausted, and the 
birds not having been brought down, she ^id, what Bonaparte should 
have done at Waterloo — she quitted Love’s service in disgust, and 
‘ boldly ventured on the world unknown.’ 

At this moment, our sibyl in black looked down a by-path ; and, 
obser^ring two women in deep ntourning, made a motion to the party 
to stand aside, and let the mourners pass. This hint was decorously 
complied with. The sisters — such they evidently were — seemild* to be 
between thirty and forty years of age, and with faces hid in deep black 
veils, liastily passed the party, and walked towards the gate of the ceme- 
tery. “ Ah !” cried the guide, when they were out of Iiearing, “ tliat 
is a lanieiitablfi case. Those are two maiden sisters. 'J’hcir means are 
but small, and of course they lead but solitary lives. They had taken 
a beautiful little girl under thc?r production, in whom all their aliections 
were centered. She, poor thing, was taken ofl[‘ last month by a fever. 
They never pass a day without c*on?ing to her grave. I see they liave 
gone through the gate; so wo may venture to look at it.” I’lu* monu- 
ment was an humble one, anjl the inscription was as follows : — 

Sacred 

To the memory of 
Phoebe Lascellcs, 
who died 

The 4th of September, 

Aged 7 years 

AiTlictiou’s daughters saw this llower arise, 

IJeheld it blossom, famiM by Zephyr’s wing. 

And hoped — too fondly hoped — that summer skies 
Would guard from blight the progeny of spring. 

Affliction’s daughters saw this flower decay; 

J3y them ’twas raised — by them Uis plaigcil he re. 

Again to soar above incumbent clay, 
x\nd bloom elernai in a happier sphere. 


SONNET, m « 

1 SAW a happy bride — within a home 
Of wedded bliss ; — she smiled on one who loved 
Her gentleness, in manhood’s opening bloom— 
Whose heart for her its earliest passion proved* — ■ 

And she was bless’d. The heaven that shone so hrigln, 
Shone not so brightly as th<^e soft dark eyes, 

Mor* ihed on all around a tenderer light. 

Her passing griefs were breath’d in happy sighs, 

For he was near to soothe her slightest pain. 

Ami give to woe the semblance of a joy. 

A few short years, 1 pass’d that house again — 

’Twas desolate — a father led his boy 
qV) a lone girave — and mourn’d in deep despair 
For the once happy bride, who slumber'd there. 

M. 
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Dalce cst desipere/* S Horace. 

. Mr. Edii'or — I have long been iinpreseecl wHh a conviction wliich 
every day^B observation andtexpllrience^^life tends to confirm — of the 
Vast and immeasurable superiority for aWpurposes, whether of utility or 
of amusement, of prudence or pleasure, which nonsense possesses over 
sense. I have long thought (and if I can overcome certain prejudjifes 
of education, and certain inveterate sensible habits in whicii^ you 
ridiculcwl^persist, 1 intend to mak^' you think too) that, uilder all 
circumi^nces, and in all seasons, the merits of that dull and imper- 
tinent quality called sense have been much, very much ovor-rated — and 
that, at least, in the present day, with our infinitely extended lights, ad- 
vancement, and civilization, and philosophy, it is a quality as out of 
place add as obsolete as any of the most absurd notions of our ances- 
tors, which wc moderns reject as old-fa%hioned, and for whicli none but 
drivellers retain any respect. In short, as it would be the a^nne of absur- 
dity for you to keep amanuenses to copy out the ten thousand copies of 
your Magazine, which 1 presume you sell, instead of employing the 
able successors of Caxton, in Dorset-street — for me to poison my luill 
with oil-lamps instead of using modern ‘gps — for either of us to talk 
about the extended plain of the earth, since Sir Isaac Newton taught 

us better — to read a word of Pope, since Mr. S ey has settled it 

that he is no poet; or to believe a word of Cobbott, \vhen all the 
world knows him to be a bouncer by profession ; so I hold, that any 
one is equally behind-liand with the spirit of the present age, wlio suf- 
fers himself, in the nineteenth century, to be a dupe to the long-exploded 
humbug of good sense. The fact is, Sir, the world have long ago im- 
perceptibly and silently disabused themselves of this mistake ; and 
though, perhaps, I may be the first open and professed advocate of 
nonsense, (certainly the first, whether open or concealed, in your p^^ges) 
yet, in truth, I am oply preaching a doctrine which our friends and ac- 
quaintances are perpetually practising, and still more recommending 
and illustrating by their writings. Now, Sir, imprimis, *<1 few words 
of the advantages of nonsense m the abstract. Why, really tlie difii- 
culty is to find any advantage or benefit in sense. It is a toiling, 
drudging, stupid, dull, splenetic, and churlish quality — wading and 
sweating through life wiui a load of care on its back, and a thoughtful 
melancholy on its brow — fastidious in its' opinions — anxious about 
every thing — striving after unattainable Approvements— souring its 
temperament .with learned discussions and philosophical humbugs — 
an enemy, to enjoyment — marplot of fancy---a blighter of gaiety — a 
destroyer of love — a dauiper^f conviviality — in shor^, a gloomy, per- 
verse, gnomish sprite, that thrusts its dry visage and croaking voice 
rml d propos into all the brightest scenes and most enjoyable moments 
of life. While my friend Nonsense, with gay and laughing aspect, trips 
lightly over the surface of things; enjoys them all — flowers and wTcds, 
ore and dross, ‘wine and lees ; is« never unhap)py ; never out of counte- 
nance ; never thinks^ md is therefore^ never^^erplcx^d ; never feels, 
and therrfore knows not grief; makesYriendljt^yasily, and loses them 
lightly. ; .succeeds in love ; is carcvsseil by the world ; and received as 
a mosj^, fashionable, entertaining, and inofleiisivc companion at all the 
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dinner-parties near rps^vcnoT-squarc. But you will say these are only 
trifling pre-eminenci y nacre third-i‘ate superiorities; how stands the 
comparison in esseniials ? Docs not sense lead to vvealth and ho- 
nours ? Occasionally it does ; but— quite as often to the King's Bench, 
and the Quarterly Review. Was not Sfieriflaii in the Rules, and Brum- 

mell at C- House? Is not R- in the Gazette, and G in the 

House of Commons ? Did not poor Savage die of famine, while tlie silly 

Ldid Macclesfield was a of ^he realm ? I . not C gc in Grub-* 

street^and W in the cabinet? Ask A — — , arid D and S, 

and half a score more, which isithc e:isiest and die surest#oa4|;tA mil- 
lions, and woolsacks, and coronets, and club-houses. Why was B 

black-balled at the Literary, but for writing some df the most sensible ar- 
ticles, and making some of the mostaiiti-nonsensical speeches ever wntten 

or made ? and why was L admitted at the same ballot, but J[)ecause 

b(* never composed any thing but a cheque on Coutts’s, and never made 
aspcechexcept once at a Bible-<<ociety meeting, on proposing to suppK 
the inhabitants of Coo-Coo with a bale of Mrs, H. More’s Cmlebs ? 

'I’lien, in short, Sir, i^hat is c<^minon sense, or any sense, good 
for? Docs it make men loyal and well affected^ No — for is not 
TvvibS a king's man, and Biirdctt a radical ? Does it make men patriots 
and friends of the people con>titution? Then why are Hunt and 
II- — se popular, and why are Canning and Peel not so? Does it 
tfnm conduce to piety ? Alas! alas! Hume, Rousseau, Gibbon, and 
Voltaire, with sense enough to beat the whole united field of modern 
cLiiftj-litttSf w'erc little belter than downright atheists ; whih* Van and 

Bragge B go to church twice, and read evening prayius to thtir 

servants. In morals, also, I must assert nonsense has it hollow, —ami the 
morality of men now-a-dayvS is unhappily too often in exactly the in- 
vt rsc ratio of their sense — while their sensuality is in the direct ratio of 
it. If you would but abandon your absurd pertinacity in favour of sense, 
and mind, and all those illusion^, you would at once bo extricated from 
a dreadful hobble on the moral score in which ycoi men of sense ar<‘ 
involved. Come over to my notions, ptitronizc nonsense and no-inean- 
ing, and their votaries, and abandon men of Sense, and you wall find 
yourself at once in the most immaculate society of regular nuiral men 
— good fathers of families (in the right way), exemplary masters, dili- 
gent church-goers, and assiduous tithe-payer^ and tithe-receiv ers ; in- 
stead of being driven to consort with such a set of rakes and 
graceless wits and ungodly bards, as you now put up with from a childisli 
attachment to sense and talent. Take my advice, company witli 
the British Reviewers and the readers of the Christian Observer and the 
British Critic, and you will soon admit that nonsense is tlie best pre- 
servative of morals and decorum, and ^dullness the finest anfiseptic 
possible against tlie corruptions of tliis wicked world. But, Sir, hear 
the testimony of the most sensible of men themselves, hoar their own 
estimation of those supremacies of sense and mind which the de-- 
hided world so much admire. What said Solomon, the most sensible 
of rdl ? why that every thing, sense dhd learning included, was mere 
vanity : and did not Socrates, who had toiled ail his life after wisdom, 
come at last to the satia&ctor 3 f'conclusion that all bis knowledge only 
taught him that he knew nothing? — truly a pleasant discovery at the 
end of sixty years consumption of brain and jnidnight oil ! If these 
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were mere sayings of these great i(Xii^ean theso^,^QnsensicaI) characters, 
I should not attach much weight to them, but^^ ascribe them totlie 
. perverse propensity of great mon affectedly to t^er-rate the qualities 
and characteristics by which , they are alone distinguished; but when 
, we remember that the said ^rst^ention^^ contemner of wisdom illus- 
trated his own aphorisms by keeping tliree-score times as many 
wives and concubines as any the most nonsensical man could possibly 
know what to do With, without the assistan^of hiafriepds, and thatSo- 
crates suffered hiifiself to be henpecked by a jade, irt;a-#ay that none but 
men oOea^ingand genius ever do, one must read^y^adrait !with them 
that wiraora is the weakest, and sense and learning are the most nonsen- 
sical things imaginable. Aristotle, Cicero, Bacon, Fope, Johnson, have 
all come to the same conclusion of the utter nothingness of sense and 
knowledge. Now, 8ir, if , nothing and nonsense are wliat we are to 
arrive at in the end, I confess I prefer ilie sliortest cut. I would go 
tout droit au but. If nonsense is the ultipiate goal, straight to the mark, 
say I. I like to travel as the crow flies ; no toiling for me np moun- 
taiiR of science, amongst crags of philosophy, and sloughs of learning, 
and fogs of controversy. Why trudge over Highgate-hill when one can 
canter through the archway ; why imitate these men of profound vanity 
and erudite folly, and philosophical nonscn«<j — the Platosand Lockes, and 
Humes, and Wartons. Surely it is much easier and more satisfactory, and 
more rational, and certainly more popular, to be plain downright jack- 
asses and noodles at once, like our friends A. and B. and C. and D. and 
E. If, then, nonsense is a happy, foptdar^ and fashionable companioYi, 
cherished by the great — admitted to a seat in the cabinet-^returned 
with triumphant majorities to the house — a staple commodity at Mur- 
ray's — a favourite contributor to Magazines — a pious, loyal, and church- 
going subject — moral and domestic in habits — a good believer, and 
the quintessence and result of all knowledge and all philosophy, I do main- 
tain tliat nonsense attains and fulfils in a very easy and delightful and 
toilless manner, almost, if not quite, all the good cuds and purposes of 
life, and that it is one of the mpst absurd and hypocritical cants, of these 
canting days, to affect to quiz and ridicule and despise so main an engine 
in the affairs of life, and so considerable ^ contributor to the fame 
and fortune and pleasures of individual^}., 

Now, Sir, let me ask whaj ,*! the mQM||^}ttfu{ passions^ \Is 
it not that wbi^is the nearco^l allied t|i;^bsehsep4"i^ich' laughs at 
philosophy, fools ofi;ji>h ilosophclrs', ' baffles wisdllh^^ tdrns the 

heads of ^^1 from the palace to the cottage, and makes all 

men, from theg^i^^statesrnan |p the silli^|t miss, write, and talk, and 
wish, and hope, and and #^tbe mosfcpreposterous nonsense that 
ever entered. into the bfti^^p^^tonscnsical man ? And think of the im- 
portance, arid results, ana%sfl\ic^c ofi^qll this , very nonsense and 
twaddling; think of the v ^ 

Relations deaid^.|iU^the charith^ ^ 

‘ pffather, son^nd'brodier, 

which grow and luxuriate from this fruitful stem ; think of the viilumcs ^ 
written on it ; think of the blood for it — 

Nam Fuit ante Helenara mulier teteitilna belli 
Causa-^ a . ' . 

of the intellect, the time, the energies, devoted to it; the dynasties 
overthrown, the crimes committed, the laws enacted, and acknowledge ^ 
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vvitli hie th^jioti$eni>o \i»s eoin^ i^e«ce iii economy of 
world. S^^hon, ^SjJjTatler'/wais one of the few nien who, from 4 
, hoW telUitjLce on rionswe, was a the an of wooing : “ T ak'mg 

the fair xiymph*a"||pn^n^ kigsing it, he exclaimed# Witness to my liap^ 
'4^ pmes% ye gkivesf Be ye rivuletal Oh, woods, caveif, ihuntains, 

* trees, hiountains, liills, and ktrcamH )Oh, fiiirestl could yoh lovc 
me? *rh^ which I heard her ^nswcri with a pretty lisp, OhJ StrepB^, 
ydir^itre a djlMagerous cl^catu||r* — to be sure he was, because he Imd 
the righi weapons. Now-aWay$ declarations of love^ust be a little 
inor4$4^etn[iaiU9<‘d and luefaphysical ; Tom Moore Bas enkirgodf and 
polish^ the lover’s vocabulary — but the sum and substance 
tion lalne^tne, and ever has been, f<om Lcundcr down 

Biiti ^ir, the real exteht and full value of the inbrits of nonsense can, 

I maintain, only /be truly appreciated that class of persons wt»o, with ^ 
the most unpardonable forgetfulness of obligations, .ire those wlwrai^e 
the loudest outerjes against it — I mean ttaihuit^ This is, indeed, (Juarvel- 
ling with their fame and their lAead; and it is okscivable, that those 
among them arc the most mtolevant alid vindictive against this cpi ^jtor t 
to wliose writings it has been the m^st bountiful lieiiefhctor ; the;^;fl^ 
^the most barbarous ingratitude, take es’^ery occasion«of veproactiingand 
vituperating, In the n orks of others, that which is the only substratum and 
elmiacteiistic of their own ; ^ if, truly, tliey were jealous pfall rivals in 
tlie enjoyment of this valuable artiele, and desired to possess a strict and 
exclusive monopoly of so popular and lucrative a commodity. Take 
ajvay this admh able prop and fulcrum, and you will see, Sir, that the ma- 
joiity of authors have only onejeg, orhaJta^one, left stand upon, 
'i’he stilts of nonsense enable hundreds to cut a dashing and digmli<‘d 
figure, vvliich they could never effect on their own poor, spavined, and 
tottering marrowbones. In this late and exhausted stage of the w orld, 
indeed, t hold tJiat literature must come to an absolute and downright 
stand-still without the aid of nonsense. Why, Sir, all the senvible 
things upon all possible subjects have been long ago said and re-*uiid, 
wiitten and re-written, to satiety. rOBly a certay mnnbei- of changes 
are to be rung upon the limited rauge of human ideas, as upon a peal 
* of bells or the no^ of a pianc-forte ; those, in all their vaiieties and 
sc^pitones,. have ago jingled and rattled into the public ear. 

It IS fhe above a certaui number of combina- 
tions. a tOWi^d for the discuvcjy of a 

lu'w idea, HiyKir ^ 

A grej^'^pmkselter other day h<y|||||||H contract 

with ifi&owtted Mi^jianei of Minerva cetay|H|Plalf^ a certain 
number copies added he, 

- “ without ^the Minef va and be absolutely 

imipossibla'to ss^dy tbdwess^nt «c;v* among 

'our ciistoiners.^M^ntbOpNWd readc^l^P^tbiis, you see, Sir, faiily 
driven, < J’ aud to to emigrate from the 

old overstocked df^ans green# luxuriant, 

and teemihg plains of the of Too happy 

and to.o grateful ough^ we to churns ourselves that inexhaustiblo 
fecundity which prbrtyscs a cf evi^-firesA'’vtbrtillty in these Vast 

and verdant glades^ ^^he Gorimns, who, yoi^ know^^are great 
eveiy uheie, except in Germany, have large plantations in those new 
\ OL V. NO. w\ \ , 2 X' 



hpadccl by a 
^ jFrdwew l^oH, Our 
pflC^titi inconsiderablo, and 

Bay, and Cliai^abei^j IsiS 
^Uired tliere $dine 

regm^^tien $09 Wil 


"')/<<* Aii\,uHtaj^i^ ofN^^^ense, ^ 

jd^ ^ »* 

uy mcrmi 


^nd S^ona, aj|d Ben at 


by lip- 1 
In ^dditiiotJ4to"?Dai-^' 
F^nB> ^ich wo* 

•V .. . ^ ->/» * -i u%.. 


yrhich A# ISvetei?^^te^ friend 
Gtifoird, cruellyl^jhis bes^ >n tb«| 


in, we bavVnoiy^ ^nngratutafe Qur^^bri^^ii fiir ino^ fruitful^ 
extensive acmtiaitions of Cockney Pl|i|ation, Kep^a ]^tainc|.»^ape j 
&c. &c. These Airiving settfetiaefPFnow give I apprehend, a 
* firm ibotwig and commanding sway in the regions of nposense n^^ou n 
to oiM|forefflther8. at least, since the days of Biackmore*8 Spies, Dennis’s 
CriUlms, and Cibber’s Birthday O^es ; and as long a» tho iWii^-named 
^ ent^ipysing chieftaifis, or any ^ tbeir^ostority or vpt^ies^ hiKiat, we 
I hav^ no, fear of being ejected by the natives, or of ceiU^ng to enrich 
pur ol^ and effete world of sense with the exotic p^oauction'>, tho 
rich n^nstrosities, aft4 multifoi m varieties of that gonipl foil and dime, 
asi^i^fed hy the skill of such unrivallecf cultivators. 

Sjit^ it is in poetiy, of all species of composition, that nonsense 
^ith tho most icspleudcnt luttre. There this benign power ddtglus 
^to^ed its rosiest influence, there showers her choicest sweets, and lavishes 
all tlic luxuiiancc of her inexhaustthlo s^tores. Nonsense i$, m poetry, 

^ what a new power is in mechanics — adding twenty-fold scope, and ener- 
gy, and capability to all tbp poet’s efforts — absolving hitn from tho paltry 
laws and teasing rcstr^iints imposed by sense —extricating him fiom tiu 
narrow bqu^s of^^lie probable, and owning the halcyon isles of the 
improbable and sublime chores of tho impossible to his ravished 
sight Gild emancipated pen. The poet who neglects these advantagt s 
IS the dullest pf drivellers, and deserves npver to be lauded by the 
Quai terW or the Edinburgh as long as he lives, He is like a child 
who prefers a go-cart* after ho can run alone ^hke goveuiuieuts who 
ridici^ously pay their debts in gold when print and paper do so miicli 
better — ^like an individual who pays ready money when lie can ha\ o uu- 
^bounded credu^^hk^i an idiot who lives on his own possession > ulicn 
j his neighbours are so much larger and more Convenient. W hat a dull 
^,^dplt was poor Boileau who racked his bmin and c^suined Jus fingei- 
nails in an absurd attempt tp if^e^nucile reason with rhyme ; anc^ all 
this to be voted at last a rhyi^iMm pedant by the lakists and cock- 
neys of the nineteer^ possessed a spark of the 

trim Its poetuu^^h^ instead of forcing rhyme 

and reason intq^aikpnn|>ttur's| the only business of the true 

poet is Ip^lliseatd to lu^tutiate in ver^e# blank of meani% as of 
d^tyVea, al^qs, and didiyrambics without rhyme- - 
soar in^jlM^pdos-r-caper in iSnglish h^*n«tors — and swagger in 
prose cut aji$%nes of ten sylhibles, • 

Ces il esjl viai^ sans art et Jangmssants 
Semblentdtre en depu du bon sens, ^ ^ 

MaUife^roiavtSipf ppurta^h gum qu’on en puissedirc, 

^Un mai^nd pqUf les vetfdreii et des sois pour les lire ^ 

^0r» Sir,^aro>|(ib plaife prosfi^writurs, happily for ourselves, e\clud<‘d 
from our of nonsense, v Olfe: use of this ex- 

^ Ig^dicnt Is^jonaewhat less ostentatious Uian that adopted by 

the ym^iog but scarcely less frequent or less successful. BV 



'tiki 

tricks of Terse ^re tnAr« 
^ Ab 1$ necessary, for much a$ 

6avo\ti\^o good cook ever thrusts doWu a 
^wh<)1bf^hdtawu!ifi|^a^^ of Ae mo3t fhvourite amotig his sauces 
and spi^«^I am h|t|rpy to say*, however^ Ae |mblic etom^itfe 

* isrfd, tWftks to ^“inewspapi^' editors, 
lotA^^Nittd goljlibmeiit pam#I^^S| 

radical addre^r^ rt^^i|H|fSHi[«answerers act of pa^^mihent'^di^ars, 
and tdtfog 8^|i|H|& didb barristers^ and p^adtKsjcot^i^ 

ai#btb#f taeittiiient masters of the verimeular totigm^ tKr%todiach of 
‘^ohn^l^ is'^^pbned into such cxeeilent vigour as 'tow jMilbndv 
tion a^ltiid^rablo drau^u of nonsense wiAout dangef^i^^wuseai 

Wh«Jjmk ^>^ap>#r, of the f6j|^Wliig«icnf^aM from tlte pen of^^bnipent 
^nd l^tedl^iversity genius speaking of a German knthW^ **It 
^^9uld be n€f<b^ry to point out how his genius is free from 
tore of sentimeAbdity with technical ethics^ whichf orio^na^^^n the 
separation between the head and the heart* and IhO tO pe^ 

unite them, and to perceive the coincidence between tho fawaAt ^lto^ 
and of nature, lasciHates between the two^ andr now^’^bd^iUlg^^Ai^W^ts 
neck before a formal reason would change virtue* into a mere wordy 
Skeleton, now throwing itsejf into the aVms of nstturst^^mpers the 
moibid lusb of the will/' 1 &c. &c. Is nt>t this exquisite and t 
never studied Kant (or cant eitner) aud Jacob Boeba^n to half so 
m icl) purpose as this metaphysical gentleman, ^ 

But I know, Bfr; of no spot Where Ae beauties of nor^f^se aye better 
understood, or clothed m a garb of more imposing solehmlt^ than m 
Westminster Hall-— ^ t '' 

Ah Aink not, mistress, more truednb^sb^ 

In folly's cap than wisdom's grave disgutiih 

You rem^tnber, a sliort time ago, a loathed Judge char^gM as^mble^ 
Grand Jury, that it was a of Aeir duty to beitafio 
tional Debt was Ao greats enjoyed by and 

e#go, that the more they l^id df if me better 5 — e tobjfrabte'dpse for 
? twenty-four wiA Acir ripits in orire^^4^ew ftrms 

* thrown up I The tibi^eniie of le^l forms dcmik^i^^ohn l>Oe 
suing Richard hn^ tUtihaifd IJ^nn gliiiftg bail ibfwffih Fmm, of 

* implied assumpdl^^t qudst cOmradU— *hf Ibtpveasibg b found ilAbbi^? by 

a friendly mmus of^fttoers of re^ 

covering damages against tmueeNl* not Av eori^%ti<m at^ dis- 

hono\iT to famuies, but for depriving Aem of 

, scrubbmg kettles and pans, and meudlhg sbitte S^imldciii^p ; 4 U Aese 
i ^d d%%heT l^gal nonspnvtana arM|* the m&l"imyajuable for 

not billy is it^established Jegal^^pShctmei tfiat in 
siM^i l^ide teill^oalmt^teno to frqpbpyaawaymany 

, iikttanti loUngfng men of talent friM th OjBiifl wg ch& prpfrsirton,* 

mfrnbug clients, and §ut k is Jn jAu Nis| 

Pi iuS adVQcat^^s adless to twehro^gdod and luymil men m 

^^that S borseWbi|pld 

^ c^mpousation for^a wounded eorpdr|| 



tliose keener Urintioni of I he mind, those of the if hit wljidi 

no styptic can heal and no balsam can assuag(^i -.bocs a husbatid seek 
vedress from tlie seducer of his fragile spouse— he is young, generous, 
confiding, lihnourable in rank, affluent in his fortunes, and seeking in 
his lovely spouse u friend to atlorn his fortunes atid deceive liis toils. 
As for the lady herself “ Virtue never found a/airer temple-^beauty 
never veiled a purer saribtuary— in the dawmof lif^ith all its fragrance 
round her, and yet so pure, that even the'|||eh which sought to hide 
her lustre, but dtscloscd the ■lcsIhI deity that tmrncd beneatli it." 
(\ estqj as she is, she iloes burn.) Then tin; poor defendant, “ with the 
ser])ent*!!' wile and the serpent’s wickedness, steals into the Kdcn of 
domestic life, poisoning all that is piirCj jjolliitiiig all that is lovely, 
defying ^d, destroying man— a deinoft'in the disguise of virtue, a 
hej iiM of hell in tin: purmlhe of innocence ! ! ! !" Then of course passion 
sid)sides? satieljj succeeds. *• Hut thus it is with the votaries of guilt — 
the I)irth oftheircrime is the death of thgir enjoyment, and (he u retch 
who flings his offering on its ahar fills an. nunmiiotc riclim to thi linme 
ofhUfidnotumlf!" Bravo! King Cambyses. Now, .S^• if tliis s’peeeh 
extracts some hundjeds for (hmiages from twelve honest and sound- 
headed hucksters, .and sells to the thinking public to the extent of forty- 
one editions, you will readily agree willi" ice, that nonsense is as eini- 
nomly sorviccablc and successful at the Bar as f have shown it to be 
in otiicr jmrsuits and dejiartments of life ; and I trust I have; said 
enough, though 1 could say much more, to induce you to relax a few of 
your stubborn, old-fashioned, and misplaced prejudices against so inte- 
resting and invaluable a tjuality. 

I am, Sir, 

Quad Villa, Your bumble .servant, 

. r'liimmny Place- Tiiijscur.o SoNOEUiisd. 


ST AN 7 AS. 

f MAvr not I must not moralize ! 

For it is onl; in the Incid pause 

Of sensf’ and consciousness that fceiiiif; slccp.s 

And WOOS her to her own forgetfulness. 

Onward 1 must^ lift t how, or where, orwherefoie, 
Is more than mystery. No hope shall hallow 
^rhe hitler hardships of a dteary day^ 

No dream of lightness ^hall divert the sleep 
Of iindiiight inibeiy j and when 1 wake 
7o wander in the w'ild, cold blast of morn, 

Olory will bend no lofl; of brightnos.s on me 
Tp,cnase the shadow from my darkeiiM soul. 

But4, must wander still w'itho’nt a wish 
To win me h^nness; inygoal ungain'd 
Because unktlBv'ii : the sorrow yet to conic 
IJnsep ; and all my futun fate cored up 
Like infancy unehnsteaM in the grave ! P. 



(.O'jft ) . 

ON TJIE INTliBLVDKS^ OJP THE EA'UHY SVANlSlf TlUvAl lJK. 

At the periotl Imllmiit imaghiations of Loih z <U‘ Vojr)a, 

of Calderon^ ' anti of 'Moreto, had conloyred upon Spam a naii{>iu] 
i; theatre; and evi&rt dhriiig the greatest vogue of their long^ coniedie.^ in 
five aotsj it was the custom to give e^rcmc^t<s, or interJudes^ whioh^ as 
the name implies, were j)layed in ttW interval between tlio princip il 
pieces, or more fj^ejmeiitly between the acts of tliose inecos. The 
same eustom pvevajpR during a long time in Italy anil France, whore 
these ill tor hides were not limited io one act, hut often exterid€?dto two, 
three, and four : and the singular arrangeun f !, or*rather di^sarrange- 
nioutjv was followed, of playing an act of the eomedy and a,^ n(‘i of 
the interlude alternately, and so on to the end; leaving' to' the in- 
genuity and tact of the audience tfie care of unravelling the various 
threads of these entangled intrigues. Tin's practice became so deeply 
rooted in Italy, that the traces ixunain even to this day, .for it is not 
an unfroquent occurrence' there to give the two first acts'* of two 
(liflerent opt^ras the same evehing, adjourning tlic two other acts and 
the curiosity of the audience to a future opportunity. It even como- 
times happen'^, that in order to gratify some great personage, 33w|io 
may not ])e cMllier able or willing to remain duriag tlie entire reprt*- 
sent.'uion, tlu'y commence with the last act of an opera (wdien it is the 
more ('(debrated of the tv^6\ and finish with the first ; without the 
audience sh(wvingtlie slightest dissatisfaction at tin's too literal adoption 
of tile scri])tural dispensation, that “ the last shall be first." The old 
►Spanish interludes seldom exceed one act; in a dramatic point of 
view they diller widely from the comedies (properly so called), ]K)s- 
scssing ncitlior their beauties nor blemishes, 'fho chief intent of the 
writers seems to liavx? been* to rouse and exhilarate tlie spectators, 
W'lio^e aitontion had been fatigued b^the long, declamatory, and often- 
times IiaU-dovout comedies of the great masters. For this purpose it 
was more necessary to strike strongly than justly, and conser[iU‘ntly 
coarse liiimour and farcical buffooncTy were scattered through these 
piecf s ^vitl] IK) sparing hand, 't'hencc it is tlv^t many ol’ them havj^ 
^s(^ucely any other merit than that of producing a broad grin. ^ I'lio 
plot is generally extremely simple, and the tlialogue rapid and abrupt, 
fonuiug a remarkable contrast with the complicated intrigues, and 
iutermiiuible monologues of the more regular dram/is. If^be Spanish 
comedies have been sometimes termed d^nn^tized novels or romances, 

, tlie interludes may bo called .anecdotes thrown buo action. It is, 
tlieief'ore, useless to seek for either jioetry or beauty of style in them, 
their chief merit being the comic ideg upon which they are founded. 
Some of tliem exhibit a wild and reckless jollity, from which we may 
judgctllf the frank and unrestrained joyousness of the old Spanish 
character, before bigotry and the Inquisition had rendered hypocrisy 
a <luty, and thrown a deep and sombre tint over the manners of the 
j)cople. It must, however, ,be confossecl, th^L the farcical humour of 
some of tli€S(' interludes is pusbedr so much so, that it 

appears not a little astonishing tlmt a dov))Ut government should have 
tolerated a jmblic exhibition of such excesses. We can only suppose 
tliat th('V considered the piety with w,hich , soine of tlie more regular 

,, • Eutrcnicftcs. y • , . 
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i^Txicdies were scasorKHl, as a fiuffIcichtJintidote to the Hc<!tnJ^ysness 
of the irtterliuh's. Lopez cle Vega has rtot diiS^atned (at least in the 
heginning of his dramatic career) to excrci^ttH^il^ geaius in the in- 
vention of th< 'O minor piecci» : there arc several to be found in the 
fir5iit>vohune‘# of his dramatic works; but the last voluiAes are entirely 
free from them, owing probably to his having considered sucli com- 
positions incompatible with his character as an eccksiaatic. i shall 
here give an account of a few of these popiil;y||||i^recs : they may be 
valuable as prcbcnting a fresher and more &uh!m picture of the man- 
ners and .sentiments of the lower classes of society, at the jicriod to 
which they belong, than the more elaborate, artificial, and cmbcQisbed 
sketch^ exhibited in the higher dramatic writings of the time. 

In the old popular o/iccdotes of most countries, tbcie is to be found one 
of a w'oman, who, not willing to obey tlwi commands of her husband, 
pretends to he dead, and yiehls not until she js upon the point of being 
buried.* This trait of female obstinacy forms the subject of an old 
iSpmiish entrmese^ entitled Los Tlnebos^^ “I'he Eggs.” The obstinate 
couple are called Bendito and Merga : the scene is in a village. Ben- 
dito wishes to have some fried eggs for brordvfast, but lus wife refuses 
to fry them, as she is occupied in preparing a dress in which she is to 
appear at the proces.sion of Corpus Chris ti, which is to take place the 
next morning at Seville. Bendito, nev.(;rtheless, persists in his in- 
tention of breakfasting upon fried eggs. — Merga. “ But I shan't fry 
any for you.” Bendito, threatening to strike her. Will you fry them?” 
Merga. “ No, 1 shan’t fry them.” Bendito. “ I insist upon it.” At 
this critical moment a neighbour enters, and endeavours to put an end 
to the dispute, by offering to fry the eggs for Bendito ; but the mulish 
husband will not allow any one but bis wife to cook the eggs, and 
upon her still refusing, lie proceeds to lay violent hands upon her : 
they ate separated, and Merga escapes from the house. One of the 
neiglibouTS reproaches Bendito with his brutality. Fye, gossip,” he 
says to him, what a ni> n you are ! a box with the right hand, and 
Wiother with the left, might have passc'd, but thus to continue beating 
*yo(ir wife is not creditable:” he concludes by inviting him and his 
wife to breakfast. Tlicy depart together. The scene then changt's to 
the interior of the fhurch oppo.site the door of the sacristy, 'fho 
curate calls^tho sacristan, who enters half-dn^ssi'd in lus ccide'^iastr al 
rolies : they rehearse the ceremony of the l\ci( JJtcu ; that is, they 
execute a chorus and daicce*in honour of the holy saci ament. They 
are interrupted by a knocking at the door, and a villager called 
Llorente rushes in to say that Merga is at the point of death, in con- 
sequence of the ill treatment of lier husband. They were both at tabic 
with Llorente, wheh the wife, all of a sudden, took it into harJ^d not 
to eat of the eggs that were prepared for breakfast, TJie liusl&^ll put a . 
plate of theiB before ber, and said “ You shall eat theiti.” Merga, I ^ 
will not eat tb^i.” Bendito. By (i - you shall cat them.” On Itear-" 
nig which, the Wife, >Wid|j||at farther ccremdny, took the* plate and dashed 
it on tha ground. itie'^Rband becama farious, and recommenced beat- 
ing his wife, who cried out so bravely, tliat she drew a crowd round the 
house j bu^ Bendito still continued to beat her, sw'earing that she should 
eat tbemj|^o;r he would kill hei;.<! Merga then exclaimed, that she w as 
dyiiig’^^l^ Jfiloroiite camo off for the priest and the doctor. The scene 
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1 ' un chAig^'), or r^er itts 'suppobjcd td ^change, for m thoiie limes thw 
\^ IS but one cIcc<jrtUion*wliJcluenmuicddnnngllic tutuereprtbciUiMon 
\Vc a!^ now m bcdchamWr : tin doctor arrivf's, TceK du* 

pulse oi the c^stigat^ wife, and ptc’^oribcs btr a dose of ftesb ttjgs ’ j 
singular remedy ti i tainly foi black oyes and bruises; bu> the amhoi 
had neo<l of the r ygs, and tlie auduiiCcs oi thime days wcie not vciy 
fastidious, provided they wore made to lantdi “ At present," saji 
Bendtto, my iviie not rcfu>e to tat the eggs/' *' Yes, but I wdl,' 
rephos Mei^a ; ** cat them I will not." Ih ndito agaOi fulls to beatm*^ 
her, saying, **Tlie doctor orders you * One of the fcy-stindcrs intei- 
poaes, and says, ** 5 ?hc will tat them, it 1 offer them to be>*" Merga. 
“ No, if the devil should offer tluin to 0.0, 1 diould not cartfiem." 
'ilic husband quits the room, and ^fcigi bays to one of her ft mule 
ntighbouis, “ I shall pretend to he deal, and I hope that wIku 
husband sees me borne out to be buiicd, lie will n pent of hia. ol>- 
stiUacy. IJic expedient is approved of, and Mciga aOtclb to be deal 
1 in iteighboin utteis a ci} oi cjistiess, which brings in the husband 
Benclito “ What’s tlie matter Your wife is dead/ And the 

eggs, has she eaten thein^* — “ No, she refused to tlie last moment. ’ 
Bcridito (aside) She preU nds to^e dead, in order not to cat them , 
(iloud) I must go out, and picpme her funeial hegorsout." 'lln 
neighbour. *‘OhOod’ hf j. gone for the pntsL and the b^viei* * 
Mciga. ** No mittei, let hmi lo " The sacr» 4 an and the priests in 
then siuphcr > xnive, followed by Bendito in mourning, t)u 
musicians. >Mulst tlu> aie singing a iiqiiu^cat^ Bcndito ap^buchis 
Ills wife with an ep-g m his hr ml, and '^lys in a whisper to hci, ** Will 
you tsf it?" To which she icphes, ‘ No I will dJow my sell to lx 
hurud fiibt.’ ’They repeat tlx pi.i>eis loi tlx de id, and at flu wohI 
Ame»^ Bcndito ititeiutes Ins dtmaml- Will yem cal il ?" “ No 

Ihc saciibtan ouh IS the besreis to htt np ih bod^ , the pnojts and 
niiisKiiiis ruornijifiuo chanting, and tlu ])iucession btts forwnd, 
when, on a sudden, Nft starts up and eiic ‘ Stop, stop, I’ll eal rli^ 
t 'jgs " I hv priests, the saciistaii, the musuuns, and the mow d, all 
scjTiqvr ii\sy 111 a jiuiie, making tlu sign of rtie c*o?s, andcr)inr», 
Oh Jtsub, "sate us^’ Bcndito goes up to his wife, ami hijs, Will 
you <nf thoigg^ Oh yes, yes, yes.’ How many ^ ’-“A whole 

t) i,kitfun, it you require It" Ccitaiii] 5 % thm^s moie of pm nliiy 

than aitin tlii'- uianritt of trivinng a dramatic subject , yet it cannot Ik 
nhogctlut denied, but tlia* the prcdcJhnwani idea is a comic One 
aud which, if managed with more skill and tcact, even at thr 

present day be made eminently pleasant the stage. 

i ( O/ci c/,/*The ( uulle, ’ le an mtcrludo of a ctill rurWdcSciiption u 
is such a farce as Thespis might be supjiosed tojfia^i^^presenrf d o*i Ins 
waggdfi Vfore the Gic emn iiopulacc* '^^cre are btix foui cliai u ft i s m it 
i fanlfer, hisTtmale servant, a peawit in hu* scnice, aud a ^<a^ iidau 
the farniPi hunig liained that the- peasant has debauched hiH sfivant 
maid, wishes to have them married, to avoid scandal in ihe ull ig^ 
dor which pm pose he goes to the curate : while he is away, flic sacristan 
enters, and s i\s to fhe pt isaiit, “ Ah, it fs reported in fho idlngc th it 
Thtiesd IS wiUi child by you. ^ Wliot abominable conduct* take caie 
that the vengeance of Ood docs not fall upon 3011, and tliat in going 

to Theresa the de\il does not rim away witli you. But tclt mei how 

* ^ ^ 
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' ' ' ■*v ■» ' ’ ' ' < Jl I ' ^ 

<lo you oontnve to ^ct cljambcr The peasant. (>(<f 

f'ood Lofd ! you arc right, 1 numt leave off this wirjcctl coiuluce. Voti 
wish to know Jiow I contrive to have a incctii^with Theresa II, 

J bSli'k outside the house like a dog; Theresa recogniiwjs’ ine by this 
.signal,, and ‘Opens the door.” Aftei: this tiialoguo die poasumt goes 
out ; the sacristan congratulates iiimself gil Imving learned tl^c signal, 
and proposes to rriakd use ol‘ it. The scene changes, or is supposed to* 
cljniigo, to I'hei esa's room, in a corner of which is ^ cmdle* 'flic barking 
of a dog is heard, Theresa I'xclaims, “ Oh, God 1 here is Banl coming 
she ojieiis the door, and the sacristan stands before her. 

Maria! wduit lias brought you here?’* *' To see yoii,'iny dear eliilu ; 
don’t be alarmed.*’ A second barking is heard. ** Just Heaven!” 
cries 'J’heresa, ** liereds my husband : sh(^ opens the door, the peasant 
enters, and the sacristan liegins to bark at him. The peasant. “ What, 
yoii son of a b — ! I have tauglit you to bark, and you now wish to 
into moi Wile, what is the meaning of all this? Why do you receive 
priestlings in your room ? Get away : iystead of marrying you, I will 
expose you to your master.” fie goes out. I'oor T’heresa is embar- 
rassed : her master is coming, and will find the saciisr.'-Yi witli her. No 
other expedient occurs to lier tliaif to hide tlu' sacristan in the cradle, 
aiuLprotend that she lias given birth to a child. 'J'hc peasant enters with 
the farmer, saying, Vos. master, as I told y^)u, I lound the sacristan here- 
with Theresa.” A noise resembling the cries of a new-horn infant is beard 
from cradle, and tlie farmer says, Go girl, give that cliild the 
Iireas^fl^-Thc peasant, anxious to sec his offspring, goes ovin- to the 
cradle, and exclaims, Oh, God ! wliat a monstrous infant! he lias come 
into the world with shoes upon him ; — it is the child of a Philistine.” 
'The pc'a.sant sees that it is fidl time to call the curate to give the nuptial 
benediction, and so the piece concludes, — In this farce, tho cliaracter 
(»r the sacristan is remarkable. He commences as a preacher, and 
iinisJies as a profligate. It is under this welangv ofhypociisy and liber- 
tinism that this clas.s of characters is generally represented in Ihe .Sjiani.sh 
interludes. The comic jioets of Spain have frecpiently brought upon tin; 
stage these amphibious personages, half-lay, half clerical, whose two- 
fold nature oflerB n source of comic developcmcnt. And it may be ob- 
served, that upon tho stage, ns well as m the world, those ju rsons 
who unite the manners and sentiments of the lower classes of si^cif ty, 
to flic pretensions of the higher ranks, aflbrd a fitting Kubjept for bur- 
l(‘R?(ae and ridicule. Of tiiisTlescription are the country vschoolmasters 
In Ihighmd and^Germany ; the scriveners and village bailies . id 
France; and the sacrista^ in* Spain. These litst have a sujierioriLy, 
inV dramatic point of view, over the former, frcun the more exagger- 
ated bature of th^V pretensions. These petty officers, thougj^. Jjcdtuig- 
mg to thg hist rank of society, ^et are in freqitoui commuiricatmn with* 
their superiors ; and though tinctured with th(» grossne?$ and Vulgarity 
of tlicir origin, -yet they endeavour to exact that degree of respect 
which they SCO 1^40 to J^osc ip a more olevated rank, and to whorn 
they seek to make'it appear that they%ppertain. Nor are their ellbrt5C- 
cntirblv VaipV for in Spain they do, or did, enjoy d certain sort of con- 
bid cb;aj^lipA^|^m their b<?ing attajbhcd to the cjiurch, and filling a f)lac(', ' 
tliodgb ilfe-vcry lowest one; iiitlie hierarchy. .They are always saliuetl 
by th’c^^llpto with' the ,^ilc of VSVwor Ihnfiicadoy sweet 
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hii^fury woitls that no imporitianctf In tlieir own eyo^ and 

in tliosu of tlie people. reas<>n^. pir6]?ably, ibr the Spanish 

conhc writers iiaving so made t^ese persuiw tho objects of ih. ir 
satire, may be, Uiat not to medcHe with ilie gre^t body of ihh 

clergy, they iiul^^ilicd themselves by more frequently jp<!p«atefl and 
inveterate atfacksMJpon the sacristans, tlieii; out-posts. Devout as 
Ijopez ilc Vega was. yet ho Ims not hesitated to introdneo these person- 
airts into maoy of his pieces; and in some oven tliC* OraZioso, or huf- 
loon, is a sacmtAii, I shall give one example. 

In ffio CQjmc?dy of Jddorc, or The Holy Peasant of Madrid/’ the 
‘^tage iTpresciits a chapel, in which tliere has heciwmspendcd before tlu* 
image of the Virgin, a Moorish s!and<ivd taken froui tlu? enemy. Tho 
sacristan enters, and indulges in the following soliloqyy ; By niy fiiili, 
every thing is going wrong horcT^t present, there is scarcely one funeral 
ill a whole twelvemonth : it won! J ap|)oar that Death lias gone to travel 
in foreign parts, and left the care of dospatching people to the other 
woild to our physicians, but, a|j niisfortiines never come single, our 
tloctors are become skilful, as it seems, and snecec^d in curing their 
patients. What is to become of us, if some plague or orlicr guvit < a- 
iarnity do not happ<‘n? Ah! here i^ a Moorish standard that tJiey 
Inive hung Up before the image of llie Virgin; ;i linefand sound piece 
of clotli, faith! and comes veny d propoa^ as 1 am just in want of a 
doublet and hose ; — nobody secs me - there is not a soul in the chapel — 
vso, down with the standard. 'rh(?re is many a man nud(T tlie stones 
Iiere, - ‘but, by your leave, buried gentlemen, I must havi^ my ifues.” 
As he ceases speaking, Isidore approaches, and slapping him on the 
shoulder, says, “ Brotlier, will mass soon begin -The sacristan 
(dreadfully alarmed), “Just Heaven, holy confession !”- --Isidore^. 

W<>11, w'hat rnak(*s you so frightened /' - — The sacristan (still aim mod), 

Who are you,-? ’ — Isidore. 1 am a brother ; will mass soon l)t*gin?” 
*l'hc sacristan (aside). “ This devil of a peasant is aUvays hero.'^ — Isi- 
dore. “ Wliat’s that you say Sacristan. “ 1 say tliat mass will be- 
gin immediately ; (aside) This ill-lookini!f thief never quits the elia- 
])c l from munung till niglit, and yet I was fool enough to think that no 
one* saw me/’^ — Isidovo. ‘‘ Tell mo, brother, who has hung up this 
.standard here? If it has been cortqucred under the protection of the 
Vjrgiin, it is but just that it should be consecrated to lier.” — Saeristan. 
*‘0h, Heaven! he has heard what T said. "—Isidore (continuing), “In- 
deed, thcs(^ trbphtes, taken from the infidefe, are ornaments worthy of 
tlie temple of the' true God. It was thus that the Maccabees, after the 
deliverance of Jerusalem, suspended their bucklers in the house ot“the.; 
Lord.” -Sacristan. “ Oh I if you wush to preach, you mui^t choo-se yodP^:^ 
time better,,, wc have somtHhing else to attend to at present; (asirh*)'^ 
When next ho pays so early a visit shall find Uk* door ^lo.sed ; 
(aloud) There, rfass is 'hcgio''^tng*”*— Isidore goes away. — Sacristan. 

“ AhLat length I have of this pious rascah 'i bis looks like 

a waOTOg from God not *:Ji^fouc]i his property. It true, tliat the 
Holy Scriptures tell us tljutt j-Ielipdqrus was scourged by an angel, 
for , having takeiy goU oiit of the tempte. Nevertheless, this very night 
I slialLruii the risk of the,«c6urge/’ N These bufiooncries, where the 
s'UTcd is mingled with tho pfdphane, would certainly not he tolerated 
upon om: modern theatres y y*?? cannot bo^denied hut that the part 




of t|^]e Sacristan nossesios SQmij colouring.-^ln atjotlier })ioce 

iiOp&.db Vega i-eproserUs^#^ A^lovo luessenger, bt Ix-artr 

ot bitieCdour: at first lie feel|^ip^igijaht prophaue proposal, as 

^ derogatory to his dcmi**clW|i?ai ’<jharacter j of soine 

gold coim ho finds out that io'furtherii;^ thc'Views of the lovers, he is 
'r only consiilting the ititoivf?st of the church, and the honour of the holy 
^ sacranieiU of matrimony, by liastenihg ilie moment of the nuptial he- 
nediction. , . r ' 

The plot of another intei hide, 1 on ..“^^The^'Jlonia^ is 

evidently takca from the Don <iuixote of Cervantes? Bar^ti^o, a 
young peasant, has liad his bead turned hy the reading of romances 
and poems treating of chivalry. In spite of the endeavours of all his 
family, he hestridejf his ass and sets oiit in quest of bfftvcntiircs : close 
to his native village he meets an ol^lomradc, whom he takes font a 
Moor his rival; falls foul of him, and’ is soundly drubbed for the nus- 
take,. Stretched on the earth, and aching in every bone," She invokes, 
the aid of Montezinos, Durandartei ijud other llcroes of romance : his 
family arrive, and inquire how he luivS come into such a plight, but he 
only replies by high chivalric and inexplicable phrases, calling his 
father the Marquis of Mantua, •and his mother rhijantn. Oii being 
asked if he be Vounded, ho answers in heroic strain, thfCt he has 
tw'enty trcnclicd gashes on his hcad/v^the least a death to nature." 
His relations very naturally conclude that he is Wa and take 

him back to his house, in order to secure and watch him until his folly 
shall have abated. Tho scene changes to the interior of the house, 
where the wedding of Bartolo*s sister is celebrating. His mother 
enters, and says that the patient isS in a sound sleep, and that there is 
little danger of their being disturbed by him. The fesliviiics com- 
mence, but in the midst of them Bartolo ruslics to ijib door of ilu* 


aparttnent, in his bhirt, crying out Fire ! fire!" riie^^nests (li',p(‘rse 
in every direction, sonic to escape and others to extinguish the conlhi 
gicUion ; J)ut it is a false alarm ; and the only thing that is found to 
on fire is the brain of poolfBartolo^ who is hoard recking a poetical 
description of the •burning of Troy, which recitation terminates 
intcrbule. This little piece had at least the uunit of, beingdprq/io.s, ami 
must have excited a good deal of laughter at the time when cliivalric 
romances vvero so* much the vogue in Spain. ^ * 

The last of those minor pieces I shall mention, is entitled H Ospidal i{e 
las PodrkloSs ** The Hospitarfor FooWV The planis fiqldcvoid of coniic 
intention. The director of a mad-botise* attendi^d byhfe secretary, passes 
jjgL review all tile innptiates^f hia establishment. Qnltf has driven mad 
another by a third by amhHion; and after cxainining five 

' of insane guyts, the dii'ei^tbr himself gets into gfeious pas- 
sion wlp^ne of tliCm, and J^come^ so oiUmgeoiis, that tl#' Secretary 
order^^livke^^per to secure and confine Wmi ?‘'ShbrL]5r after, the secre- 
lary also ihto^ so tcnihlc a tago Wj!fethc’...>k copier, that the latier 
think^i it blit' to 9<^11 ' 

wiiistcoah- \^:were , in hdjfe'sJ;, ,tha|% was' taking' its ‘ roimds,"' ' 

that the; kee|j^ himself )yhttld|hayc so filled up thc^ 


^^r; thani the f^e-; 


It d^proiiches very near 


a,rcjj^^j^qfecdy,'_ ^and .^jjrJfghj^ 


a notv' 
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inferior place amongst those modern theatrical pieces, which thq French 
call pii'cci i> iiroii\ becdiisejhey contain nriconnected charai iers 

tliat arc developed one alw the other, as yoa'dmv but the draweis of 
a cabinet or Secretaire. Amongst the fools w'ho figure in El 0.y)i(l((! 
de hs roili’ido^jik p. 'poQty who cannot digest an absurdity that ajipoars 
in the first veiifes bf an old song, where it is saftl, that Charlemagne w as 
one day pldyifig at chess with rlio chief Moor Aluieria. The fool 
shrewdly enough obsorve's, that an emperor must have had somelhing 
else to do than play at cliess; and ii^isists itpon having the laat will of 
the author . of the song examined, to sec if there ' e ndH an injunction 
to his exeCutovflf 'to correct the mistake. » 

All the intertijjjjfes that 1 have here mentioned are to he found in the 
vohmiinons collection of Lopeaj de Vega’s dramatic workd, and art? 
priHibly, written by him. It i^^ be regretted that these arc the only 
ones that have been printed or come down to our times ; for although 
f they could not be held up as models of dramatic composition, yet' they 
might have furnished modern wri^»rs for the stage with a great variety 
of comic situations, pleasant adventures, and frank and joyous hu- 
mour^ which might very advantageously replace the servile and sj>irit- 
less imitations, and meagre and tasteless rtcltauffhy which are so pro- 
fusely obtruded upon the English and French public at present. 
Indeed, the dramatic litcraturt bf Spain, the oifspBhg of the fresh and 
fertile Castilian imagination, may bo considered as a rich mine, from 
w'liich though there has been already much valuable and sterling ore 
extracted, yet still suHicient remains to reward tlic labour and inge- 
nuity of fViture adventurers. 1). 


bv SMUNG a tomb iVnORNKD WITH ANGKl.S WIIKPING. 

Though sculptors, with mistaken art. 

Place weeping angeb round the tomb : 

Yet, when the good and ^rcat c^art. 

These shout to bear their con*crors home. 

Glad they survey their labours o'er. 

And hail them to their native skies j 

Attend their passage to the shore. 

And with their mounting spirits rise, , 

Britain may mourn her Patriot dead, 

''And pout" her sorrows o’er his duft : 

But streaiiung eyes, and drooping head. ' 

, Ill suitd4io?e;iui»rtIuin9 of the just. 

Parents may sh^ a tender t<»r. 

And tViendi indulge a/parting groan ^ . . 

If these in mimic form . 

Su«Pli pioiis grief becomes the ^ 

But ,, if tfii? wounded marble beac -.. ^ v??- 

i. Celestial forma m gmee the um, 

I^etftriUmph iii iheir eyes, gppeafT- 

dere mfiftini/y ' 

s';' 
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'• ' The infi)riiiaiion which wo received from tbo two Avhonit 

ns I Jij(V(‘*nlien(ly related, we discovered like the valiant fat knights, ly- 
ii>gn[)oii their faces, induced us to lake the precaution of reconnoitring 
ilit? position and force of the oiiciny's troo[)s. 'iTis duty, which is called 
patrolling, is usually performed, in the first instance, fcy sorng cavalry 
oilitcr, wlio takes with him fbur or five of his men, merely to prevent 
surprise. I sUall here give a sligJu notion of the manner in vNhich this 
duty is done ; but first, we must beg our civil readers will not confound 
ns*witb that highly meritorious body of men, cailedj^>-ar the 

liorse-patroi ; wIkj may be observed pursuing thoitUbcuirnal rounds 
, in the villages near the metropolis, aj||ji|with whose cry of pad-r^pl,'* 
no doubt many ^>f our readers mefst be acquainted. Perhaps ibe 
strowgest distinction between us and that wortliy body of men is, tliat 
the horse-patrol invariably perform ibcir duties on foot. AVhen tlio 
patrolling paity advances, two dragoons arc first despatched, about fifty 
yards from one another, w ilh their carbines upon tj^cir knee, vvhile the 
officer, with the sergeant, follow^? at the distance of or sevent 3 ^ 

yards from the iJiSt dragoon, and the rear is in general brought up by 
anotlua’ of (ho j)ar|gi Tlie advance is, made with the utmost camion, 
the soldiers in froiu examining every heftgeand bush: the moment they 
scent (he enemy they fire their carbines, and retreat if the danger is at 
liaud, or else w'ait till tlieir officer rides up to make his observations. 
Hie diiection given on these occasions is to gather as much inforina- 
don as possible, but never to incur the danger of being caplured ; which 
would of course defeat the object in view, lender these circnmstanci's 
it is not considered derogatory to the honour of a soldier to dis]>lay the 
bc.st part of valour, and to live to light another ^ay. lu passing through 
villages there is of course more danger of surprise (which w'c this day- 
proved) than in the open country, and it is the usual practice (o make the 
dragoons ride two or thre^iines up and down the street before the offi- 
cer considers it coRformablc to military regulations to venture his own 
person. On the present occasion I took with me a serj^cant and three 
men and in thp selection of my attendants I paid particular attention 
to their physic.al strength and mental courage. One of the private^ who 
now acconipanicd^me I had employed similar occasions,’ H<i 
was an athletic, bold, ^nut^rprising Scotchman, about six fiSbt. high. 
Like (hnna; ho had d head to contrive, and a hand to execute any mis- 
chief. I well rfecollect, when we lay before Pampt^htna, ,un instance of 
Tliis maif?f courage, whieh is worth repeating* '' He made some trilling 
bdt^itli brother ^soldier; when on piccpiet, that he wottld' knock an 
the uotwithstandiM the interposilion of the' French troops 

betweOO 4»$*iud^the walls,.. One cveningv under thof'over of vineyards 
and h'C y^nd the French, lay listening to 

diepj a thoht^tble fprw-ardti* .^kno^ at the ~ gate, arid re- , 

treated bjs jiarty at^tion winch was visible to some of,, 

our their, eyes. 

, A ov*er fdiill "and dale/' 

w'O the tmtrance td4’hji''i^V'herc w e^lfiid some susr 



Act.’orf^inirly, I diroctod two men to enter the town, with strict injuiH - 
tioiis to use every precaution; hut, attor waiting a considerable thui' loi 
their return, and.not liearing the report oi' their carbines, 1 dc^ennineJ 
to acivance niyself. I am sure it must have been an amusing thing to 
an indiHerent spectator to liavc seen the very cautious style in which 
wo now made our approaclies : Macbctli, vvh<Mi lie was on his w ay to 
commit the murder, could not looked around Ihin witli greater 

anxiety than w'e did, At last the my^torv was explaine^l,- at the bot- 
tom ol'-tlie street I perceived my two heroes led captives from a wine- 
house by a party of gcus-d'anues, and [ learned from a peasant tb.M, 
attracted by the smell of the wine, the rogues had got (dl' the ir horses, 
andj|iad no socmer entered the b^e than rl»cy were nistanfly caj)tnred 
1)\ irpaity of the enemy, who regaling themsohas there. 'I'hey 
paid dearly for tlieir indiscretion. About three or lour rnonlhs aljer- 
w'ards they joined mo at I'ourdeaux ; and from the day of tlunr eaptuK* 
until that time they had never enjdyod a day\s rest : marched in tljt‘ 
first iiistance to Verdun, tlte advance of the Allies drove? th m thejiia^ 
to Jjisle; from Lisilo tliey were sent to* Cherbouig, atul at rhorhourg 
they were turned loose witliout a single sons, to rejoin the* Knglish ann\ 
if tin y were able. Finding it impo.ssihle to roeapturo our companions, 
we were coinpellcd, very imiclPto the annoyance >tout"lieart<'d 

Scotchman, to make good our retreat, without any aitoinj)t at a rescue, 
flowever, as wo reached tlic outskirts of the town, we sprang some Ire.sh 
g.'ime in the person of a hVench eommissarv, in a large cot‘kc(1-hiit and 
feather, who was making the best of his way out of town towards the 
French camp, mounted on a horse .which the Scotchman immedaUidy 
recognised as the stood of one of the captives, lie cotdd not re.srs! 
this; and <lrop}nng his carbine by tlio swi\el, ho drew ln’.s sword, and 
commenced the chase. He gained a little on the man of beef and nmt' 
ton, before the latter was aware of his pursuer; hut, o)i pncciving his 
danger, he fled precipitately toward-S ji river, l^'llic]l ran abom ;i (punter 
of a mile oil’ d’he race was admirable. The Scotchman, fdiinking that 
a live commissary was of greater value than a dead one, made several 
snatches at him as ho came up with him, but the Frenclinian’s ingenious 
(o olutjons ahvays defeated those attempts. I’lje spectacle was at ojie 
time very ludicrous. The Scotchman grasped his adversary’s innnruse 
cocked hat, which was tied under his cliin by ^lie^Ji-'nlcs, and he would 
certainly have suceecded in either detaining or in choking him, liad iiot 
the FVcnchmon, with great presence of mind, slipped the knot whicli 
ti(;d the ligature. Tiike an over-hunted stag the commissary now took 
tlie water, and by’ this manouivTC gained a little on his pursiu j-, wlio « 
now' began to cut at him very viciously ; but as the river wa.s deep and 
rapid, and his horse# began to swin^i, our Aampion, obeying my pe- 
remptory mandate,, gavf? up the pursuit.. The result of the day’s caiu- 
paign was t)ie loss of two Jiwen, and the captute of one cocked-hal. 

()n rejoining qurdctachineut I found them waiting my return, to jn r)- 
ceed forthwith to tbcj^rmy, which W'C reached about two o’clock on (he 
following day. /rhe village in which. our owii regiu^eiit lay was on the 
hanks of tho Paronne, aiul contained, inad<iif*<?J^AOAho B Ini- 

gad e, Mori Jla> corps of the Span^h'army.>,^'TJ^^^ were posted 

on the heights,; on the other sid«sOf the picquets upon 

the banks, ^ that fcjbo“ olllceis converse together 
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with case. About five o’clock in the afternoon vve received an order to 
be mounted at ten ; which put us all in good spirits, and on as&eTnbiing 
at that liour, vve found that our present duty was to pass over the pon- 
toons, which the engineers were then laying across the river. My or- 
ders were to pass over ^ith about twenty men, and skirmish, while the 
remainder were crossing. No very enviable amusement, it must be 
confessed, on a dark night. The swelling of the waters^from the rains 
in the mountains, had so increased tlic breadth of the river, that we 
found we liad thirty yards of pontoons wanting ; the cons(‘quence of 
which was that w-e wore compelled to return, and all our poutoorts fell 
into the hands of the enemy. At daybreak the next inoining, the 
commander of thfi forces came down, and in-iti ad of finding hib troops 
established on the right bank of the fiver and engaged with tlie enrmy, 
to his no little chagrin, discovered what had taken place the night lie- 
fore. This circumstance, I suppose, rather ruffled his temper ; the 
effects of which were visible in the oase nf u Spanish soldier, whom at 
this moment I saw crossing hts excellency’s path, carrying a bottle of 
wine, and pursued by an old countryman, cxc]ain.i'»g m some honible 
patois against the dishonesty of the Spaniard. The frenchman stem'* 
that the comrnander-in-chief wore a cocked-hat, irnmediat( \y undo in > 
complaint to him. Tlic provost-inaisli^d (whose powcis <*xtend toli/e 
and Jnnb) was ordered instantly to take eogni/.arice of the oflence, and 
on his ai rival the delinquent was tied to a log of wood, proicsMng ve- 
hemently against bting flogged. Ihifoitunaidv for him, howtvci, siun 
an apprehension was entirely vain, for in about ten ininutts fioni the 
time of the cornmi'.sion of the offence, half a dozen halls, from tlie <ar 
bines of as many cliagoons, cflectually prevented the dchnqueut horn 
repeating his crime. Thisw'as Philosophy teaching by I’xaniple” with i 
vengeance; but after all it did not destroy that mnalc love* of wine liy 
which all the Spaniards are distinguished. 

The conimandor-im chief being detennined to throw the riglit of the 
arinyover the rjver, above Toulouse, we proceeded along tlu bank 
until wc arrived at the place where the Garonne is formed by the 
junction of two stn dler rivers. The first of these w'6 succeeded m cros‘v- 
ing by a pontoon hiidge, and vve had then to march across the eounti v 
for eight or ten leagues, in order to cross the other branch. The 
army lay on the banks qf the latter stream, and 1 was stationed in an 
old chateau in the rear. My directions were to cross the river opjio- 
site the chateau ; which, how'ever, 1 found it impossible to do, both 
by reason of the depth of the river, and of & eumpany of Frencii liglit 
infSntry on the opposite bank. It was about sun-'i^l; when I took iny 
station, and having doubled my videttes, and directed my picquet to 
keep 6n ’tho alert* it occurred to me that it w^as^ ridiculous thing to 
he starving in thje very granary of France. As the most peaceable 
plan of secUrin]^ a supper, 1 commanded my trumpeter to attend me, 
and procefeded to make a vigorous attack upon a strong gmrison oi 
pigeons nrjjto top of the ‘"chateau. HereJ lin eaglt in a dove- 
cote,'* t wiHi the trurnjietei ; wht n 

by the sound of several shots, whu }\ 
shaip skirmishing going forw^nd, and 
myself flew iHrithout helmet 
or »tee(lV.V^ign^ was now all lound us, for 
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the enemy had crossed the rivi'r in two plaecs, for the piirjiosc of sur^ 
}>nsiijg rny picquet. 1 retreated according to order, reporting the aifiiv 
to joy comruandiiig odicers, and disputing every incli of tlie way. Ju 
a ^liurt time we forced the enemy across the river again, drid I onev 
more gained possession of niy chateau ; wliejc 1 was luippy to find iny 
sword and helmet, together with the pigeons, wlncli, for a marvel, were 
untouched. This game was repealed twice during the uiglit, which gave 
me very little time to roast and eat my j»igeons. On the evening of' the 
ensuing day I was called infftm my picquet, tojff ' myi'egimeut just as 
it was upon tlie point of niarching. Vfc retraced our su jis over the fjrst 
branch of the river, and arrived pretty nearly at the same place from 
which wc started. Tliis march lasted um for about iJaurtet-n liours» and 
was almost the only specimenr^f a retreat I met with while on my 
campaign. 1 >uring the course of tiiis night s journey, I witnessed an 
incident strongly cliaractenstic of a military life, and, moreover; one 
wliich proves how much human , nature can endure, when freed from 
the trammels of artificial refinement. The baggage and worn, n being 
in tlic front in the retreat, we passed about midnight a sohin-r’s wite, 
who had just brouglit a young hero ifito the world. ^ Notwitlislaudmg 
her accouelioment. this liardy crcahire kept up with us on our march, 
sometimes walking, and sonu t'»m(\s being allowed to ride njioii a mule, 
and arrived amongst the fn\st at the place of our destination, 

Harassing a« tins rnavcli had been to us, wo had scarcely rested five 
s In u'.r quarters ere the bugle again sounded for us to ar>s(Mnl)Ie ; 
and, on turning out, I received orders to proceed with tlie baggage tt^ 
.1 Vi! ’age a lew miles distant, and thenj to wan for farther orders. W( 
fimnd very ^aiperiov entortahiment at tlu' vrnerahle chateau ofilho Due 
de C/istiglione, vrinch was situated in the village, and which, m ihe 
aiiicle «er proveiidev, Vvoidtl have satisfied even Captain Dngald Del- 
gel ly Imu.M'if, ^^oreover, there was an excellent hilliard'labif. at 
ivhieh tile veterinary surgeon and myself coiitiivid to whih away the 
ahoK day very pleasantly. Just as I was making g<md my quarters 
lor the niglit, by jjreparmg to repose between a jiair of soft, sheets, 

1 ie<‘eiv{ d orders to jjroceed immediately with the bagga ge, lo rejoin 
tl>e regiment, then about twenty miles distant. My sergeant had pro- 
curetV wfio made his appearane*' bare-headed ; and as vve 

passed tluough the village, he mpiested permission to cuter one of the 
lunises, for the purpose of getting bis hat : f witited for twenty minutes, 
and might have been w^liting there still for the return of this faithful 
attendant, who wa>s doomed jamais rctcuir ; but the sergeant, wlio was 
v ery much chagr-ined at my greenness in suflering him to leave us for 
iin uistant, soon supplied us #itli another guide, . This last fellow 
played us a still worse trick : vve had pas^d over plain, where 1 had 
licard a great many of the challenges of the Freneli videttes— ivrc, 
and Qui i a la I whcrt suddenly I Tonnd that oufr conductor was 
leading us into tile teeth of the enemy, and that oui* baggage was in 
close contact with a party of their light-horse. Wc inslaritly stoppe d, 
and the sergeant, by way pf ensuring the fidelity of Iiis protr<j:ry loaded 
a pistol before his eyes, and held it during the remaipd^Tof our mar< I: 
]>rctty close to his ear, ^ssnrifig^him that the nu^ent ho discovered 
any treaclu^ilfy, lie would draw^^he trigger. measure had the 

desired efibyn, and at last ivc reached i()|fe'jquar>er?^^ safety. 
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It would affortl my readers very little airuisonicnt, vsdiatever interest 
the yo\uld’ul 'I'liunders yet unborn may horealUT take in the relation, 
to follow, me through iny various rnarclirs and countermarches, to listen 
to mv deeds of valour iu ** field and in foray,” “ wherein, I, I, Cornet 
Jidhrs ^Vood 'j'lmiider, Jeemed the lightning in the eyes of France .” 
I will not relatci liow many unchristian souls I let out, and how' the 
French mothers would terrify their rebellious children into obedience, 
by rej)eating before them (as erst die Saracen nations, the dreadetl iiai)j(‘ 
of liicbard) the panic-orcating appellation of Lc Diable I'ouniiv. i 
Bhall not even recount the celebrated battle of Toulouse, and the 
triumphs of our army, iimn'im ;/«/.% mniina fui ; for, as David nnnic 
has justly ohservefl, no man can speak long of himself without hung 
gudty of vanity. It would ill consist with the modesty which, I avouM 
fain hope, distinguishes the writer of those humble imnnoirs, to toli 
how much ol‘ the success of-iliat great day was owing to ilie prowess 
of Ids arm : — the deeds which he did,«..iiid ibe men that he slew, art* \ 
not written in the Gazette I 

Passing thus oviT tlie hattlc^of Toulouse Avithoti; any larther t'. iv 
ment, we made .our ]mhlic entry into tliat cit) in great state. Gui 
trumptMers were order'd to strike up “See the corujucring lltio 
comes;’' but unfortunately, being of Ib^^ unpractised in “ the concord 
of ssveei sounds,” tlioy only ]noducc-d a very discordant com* ert, \n tijo 
great ainuscmeut fd’ the citizens of 'roulouse. Not less cm ota.i '.' ■ 
to us was tlie mistake of these worthy people, in not 
the Ihial winch they thouglit it their duty to worship. Tin* I *' 
unluck^S had not the power, like Mavtinus Scrihlerus, of fonoiiu.” in 
abstract^idea of a general, whose essence in their opinion eonsisti d u: 
ins epaulettes. Several oJliceis were consequently pitched upon by dio 
iTiultitiulc as the Great (-ajitain of the age, and were eoiujx'iled lo 
submit to their fawnings until wc arrived at the town-house, winch 
called the Capitol, Avlieu the xinluble Amjthitryun was shewn to tliem. I 
overheard several /exclamations of surprise from amongst the cjowd, 
on seeing the commandor-in-chief in his old glazed cocked'ltai aia* 
shabby blue coat. Un ghtcrul f &aQ'e I Un gcnlrul i jniuli ! 
Jc crois (pul n(\st (/u on corporal ! A% Sopn as his excellency had been 
presented to the municipal authoritiejs, fonvard towa’Als tlu' 

south, in the line of the liimous canal of riari^^ie»doei , As *v(‘ h ii tlu 
town, a very different V’cue presented itself from tluit which tve hiu 
just witnessed within the walls. Instead of the boistoroua entlLu.ia:.M 
and gav feslivitios witii which the Frcnclf^ad tjiought^it then duty 
entortam us m 'J'oulouse, we wercjgow" saluted with the disgustiu , 
spectacle which a field of battle afiSrds \vlu*n the. battl(‘’s lost aji * 
won,” when the ardour anti excitement which the^confiict gives birili 
to have ]kisS(x 1 OtWay, feeling of the heart Js a sa nse of the 

most hvely cortij^a^sion u hich we hav6 ourselves be<'n 

instrumental in producing. I .was heartily rejoiced to make my escape 
from this scene of death, and my spirit.^ gro^i^lly recovered their tmu' 
under tl)e influence of the most hcautifaliilfl M in Eurrjpc. A ciMi- 
sidcrable j)art of inarch Ifty, as I ]mye |R%dy mentioned, along 
die c^nafnf L^angmloc, whicji, until i^rpasscd.fiy similar uiubu mKings 
in ouv (yw;x^^gchintry, of die inost astonishing woiKs 

in Europe*/ /I c1o^i>f the, afternoon of our first day's man h 
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from I'ouloiisi', wo c;imc in contact with the ad v an cod -en: mi oF tlic 
army under tlio oommaml of Marshal Suchot, to prevent who<e janc{i«)o 
w itii Souk was the object of the late battle. During diis skirmi^sj. 
had an opportunity of witnessing the great skill of the Germiv* marks- 
men. 1 happened to be close behind a company of the lifth battalion 
of the sixtieth regiment, which was stationed some three or lour hundred 
>ard8 from tlie enemy, who were busily firing from behind some felled 
tr(?cs which they had made into a temporary redoubt. 1 observed one 
of the h'rench soldiers ci ossing from^ono side of the ro§id to the other, 
who attracU'd the attention of one of onr (xennan riflcnieu. ^Vlth all 
the j)iompi{Liuk' and despatch which a sj)nrtsman displays when Iu1 is 
about tr) ])ring dovvn a v,' 0 (K!. ock. he levelled his musquet, and ore the 
Frenchinati could advance another step In. had received the ball m his 
})r(?asl. A few hours afierwxnds v\e ]>.iss('d over the spot where he fell. 
The body had been compleli ly strijqred by his worthy comrades, .and 
I iivWTr )»ehe]d in ail iny campaigns 'jO glia-,ilyan object. A blue livid 
ajipcarance o\erspro:id alibis features; lUifc the bLill had bt'en so cer- 
tain and so swift, that notliing but a single life-drop appeared to Ijave 
dowed from his bosom. A t ier advancing two da\.s’ march towards 
l*erpignan, wc naeived tlu? aceonnls of the treaty of peace having Ixtn 
signed — most adlicting news to a soldier’s car- the final poiiod to 
}>1 under and promotion! » 

AV(‘ reinabiod in the quarters where the war left us for ujnvavds of 
i.lir.' <■ niojUhs - a pc'riod wliich we eonrrived to pass veiy pleasantly, 
.••■e ! ;J1 tlu, amusements whieli the* vino-covered hills and gay rooions 
' rranee” neve)* tail to supply. “ A truant di.sjiosition,*’ with the 
" ni'-'ent of iny eouimantling oflicor, h'd rne to visit the shores of the 
iMi’diterrain an, in company vv.th two or three of my hrotiier-odicei!!,, 
win, \Y^'re desiicn'e, hke myself, *' ol’ seung’ ft)reign Iravail,” Our 
route Jay thimigh town of P(n*pign;ni, winch at that nmi’ hud the 
*ionour of Ix'ing tin: head-qnrirU'is oJ' tin, famous ^^flr^]l;d .Sneliet, 
One irAlhnfera. We had not been many minutes in our /////avg*, 
winm se \v<‘ve waited uj)04i hy some oilbjers (d' i\mk on tlj<' .'^lail'of ibe 
marsfiiu, wlio \h ,[ with each other in their dis-day of courtesy and at- 
tenticiu. d’lny insisted upon ' oiir. dining widi rlnau at a distingui.slied 
part Vv consisting ptio<^q>g|||||^, pf men of high jank in fho Freiuli arm\, 

an mvitation ^wliic|i»'4^3cc('ptcd with great satisfaction. On the 
.a.rshal being appiT-^ed of our ariivai in the tctwri^ he despatched one of 
bis aides-de-camp to beg the favour of oui company to a b.all winch he 
was giving ithc same evenjjg. The scene was a splendid one. 'I he 
obacitv of a ^’Veneh ball -was to me higlily attractive, d’ix* gay 
daneuig; uniform of tbiC ofliccrs, and the still more sparkling c\ca of 
tile animated Fj ench girls, formed a curious contrast to my n colh'C- 
tlous oJ' the sombi'b and silent sobMtV which J't^igns in an Ciighsh 
ball-room, where serious gl'mleni^a^dil^lill^ herd too ther as jf 

for the purjmse of protecting tbdfiS^efvcs againjffc the approaches of any 
of iliose demun' dairisej§, who sit smiling at grief in single blessedness. 

great beauty of,d*,Freneh women is to be found in their eyes 
and ancles, both of vpj|^ they are very fond of bringing into play. 
Unlike our English women, they possess nothing of that cautious re- 
serve and watchful preq^riety wdnch danips the kindling ardour of a 
baM-i oom jvassion. On our cnimhce wo^pvere conducted to the marshal, 

\'(>L. V. Ko. V 1 V. 2 o . 
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who sate in state at the head of the rooiii, and antaziiif^ly maginncent 
he looked. lie srcincd to my imagination the bcuu-idcal of a marshal 
of that military empire, which had triumphed so long over the prostrate 
slates oi rjurope. lie w«is a man of most eommantliiig appearance, 
llis dark iipmstachc and curly hair 
ShewV) him no carpet knight so trim 

hut rather bespoke that rugged determination of character for whicli he 
was so celebrated. In honour of their guests the French olliccrs, for tlu* 
greater part of^he night, abandoited their waltzes and quadrilh's, and 
ordy danced the awlrt-danM: ; and I had the good fortune to be intro- 
duced to one of the most vivacious and captivating crc’atures I ever be- 
held. Of course TJieeame tpcrdunienf timourf-yx, and endeavoured to 
express the admiration with which she had inspired me. 1 was just be- 
ginning to think that the badinage we were talking had reached the 
iitinir'^t limits of discretion, when a French colonel approached ns, said 
a few smart tilings, and then observed that Madame, hesupposr‘d, was 
thinking of paying a visit to Fhiglanct witJi M. le Capitaine ; to whieli 
the la(ly replied, much to my chagrin, hnt with infinite simplicity, 
“ Jc ions assure, que Monsieur le* Capitaine nest pas susd ptihle I now 
began to consider what ruy Northamptonshire friemls would say, if 1 
should introduce a Mackmie Tonnerc ..ainongst them ; hut 1 was soon 
relicvtMl from my perph'xities by the Colonel, from whom I learned 
tliat the lady was married. According to the French fashion, I was in- 
vited to breakfast with my fair partner tlie next morning, and was re- 
ceived by her in her salon. She was lying in bod, dressed in a rich 
morning dishabille, "lliis reception at first a little perplexed my Eng- 
lish notions, but I was soon freed from my embarrassment, by tlie {en- 
trance of some other visitors, and the morning passed off very plea- 
santly. 

After traversing the delightful sliores of the Mediterranean, 1 again 
joined my regiment, which was stationed at Montesquieu, on the beau- 
tiful canal of Languedoc, where w'c remained for about two mouths 
longer, at the emf of which timt» w^e were ordered home, and marelied 
through the whole of France, from Toulouse to Calais, and so embaiki'd 
for England. Now, retired from the tumults of the camp, and strippi^l of 
tlie gorgeous garniture of war, I have converted my sword into a lyough - 
share, and instead of bcin^ this night in the trenches, to-morrow in the 
Held, and the next daj in the breach, I, 

whose lightning pierced th’ Ihcrijn lines. 

Now form my cpiincunx and now rank iny vines. 


J. W. T. 
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Of Animal I'lmd in {^L'm ral. 

Tf hruto boasts could make definitions, tlioy would umloubteilly 
describe man as the most voracious animal* on the face of tlie globe. 
What is tlicro, in fact, throughout all nature, tliat can escape his j;uvs 
and that he has not tasted ? Most of the other animals are satisficrl 
with one sort, or at any rate with a^very few kinds of food. Now tlio 
vegetable kingdom alone furnishes us with almosi. innumerable specie's 
of aliments, and there is nothing to com|)el us to seek onr subsistt*n< e 
beyond its limits, if wo were not so extravag;tnt and insatiable. The 
ancient Gymnosopbists and the mode rn Bramins of Hhidoostan fur- 
nish sufficient evidence, that man can live on vegetables alone : for, as 
these Indian philosophers believe in the transmigration of souls, ^tlu'y 
take the utmost care not only not to kill, hut even to avoid injuriiiLf 
any animal, lest in so doing th^y may perchance injure one of their 
own ancestors. Indeed, th(*y carry their kindness to aiiimati'd crea- 
tures to a pitch that must excite a ^smile, if not surj>rise. Ha\ ing 
founded a hospital for the maintenance of dilferent so/is of animals .md 
insects, they sometimes Iiire a man to spend the night in tlie ward ap- 
propriated to the llcas. Ilei^e'hc is strip))ed stark-naked, bound in 
such a manner that it is impossible for him to stir, and tims left for the 
vermin to regale themselves witli his blood. As the Bramins so cau- 
tiously abstain from those murders, so many of* which are daily corn- 
niiited in Europe by every servant-maid, it is to be presumed Uiar the 
animals which we eat enjoy with tliem a secure asylum. Tliese peo- 
ple therefore stibsist wholly on fruit and vegetables, but tliese must 
have grown above the surface of the earth, because tlu'V deem it sinful 
to cat any thing on which the sun has not shone. The ancient Gym- 
noso]»hisis were, ncvertlieless, so healthy and attained siicJi longevity, 
that from disgust of life, they committed themselves to the dames, as 
Caliinus did in the presence of Alexander the Grout* From these cir- 
cumstances I shall not pretend to infer that they were exactly in their 
sober senses, or that it was iheir vegetable diet wliich causerl tliem to 
live to so advanced an age ; but their example affords incoiitt stable 
evidence that we are not constrained by any necessity to seek our food 
and the conservation of life out of tlic veget^bt kingdom. We have, 
however, done bo : the lord of the animal cn'ation began to eat his 
subjects, and many of his descendants, worse than the brute beasts, 
have devoured one another. 

Ncque bic lupis mos, ncc fuit leonibus 

Unquam, nisi in ciispar genus^ IloR. 

Man ransacked earth, air, and ocean ; there was not a living tiling the 
tasm of which he did not try, and, before he knew what was most 
agreeable to his palate, be went in this particidar much fartlier than at 
present. Many ancient nations, and our German ancestors among 
ilie rest, ate borse-lles|^. All the Tartar and Mongol tribes do the 
same at this day. Maecenas and Du Prat brought the flesh of the ass 
into vogue. The natfves of many parts ol' Asia, Africa, and America, 
and the South-Sea islanders in particular, eat dogs. Hortensius, the 
Roman orator, was the first who served up peacocks, at an entertain- 
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ment which he gave to the soothsayers, hrogs, mice, ami rats, an 
delicacies with civilized nations. The venomoits viper itsell’ tleligJits 
the palate of the Italian with its jelly. The birds’-nests of I'lUKpiin 
and the intestines of the snipe are exquisite dainties to the great ; and 
unless history sadly belies him, a voracious king of Lydia, named 
Cambes, one night cut his wife in pieces and devoured her. During 
this repast he fell asleep ; for he was found in the morning with her 
majesty’s hand betw'een liis teeth, and, his guilt being thus betrayed, 
he strangled himself — the villain ! I know not whether I ought to give 
implicit belief to tliis story, which is related by Athenajus from tlic^ 
Lydiaca of Xanthus ; but how can it be absolutely incredible, since 
there arc even at this day whole nations of cannibals ? 

It may be asked : What right had men to cat animals? Was not 
the vegetable kingdom abundantly sutficient for their sustenance ? 
Were they not warned by Theopompus of old, that those who con- 
sumed much animal food have dull mental faculties, become prone to 
anger, cruel, silly, and even lose thV.‘ir reason altogether ? Are not 
his words apparently verified by the experiment which the Prince 
of Coiidc made witli a man, wl^om he fed for a time with raw fiesh 
alone ? This man possessed extraordinary bodily strength, but he Ix*- 
came wild and like a brute beast. He had such a canine voracity ibat 
lie coidd not sec an ox without longing^ to fall upon it. What sort of 
people in general are those who eat raw fiesli ? Look at tlie cannibals, 
or look at the Calmucks who clap their horse-flesh under the saddh', 
ride away upon it till it is half doin', and tlieu devour it. Beaks and 
talons are not the only characteristics of rapacious animals. 'I'liosc 
savage people are a kind of ravenous beasts in Imman sha\)e. What 
was Cola Pesce, the wild man, wdio perislied in the whirlpool in the 
straits of Messina, after he had jiassed the greatest part of life in tlio 
sea, and subsisted entirely on raw fish ? If such creatures can 
calk'd men, the human cliaracter is no very honourable or enviable 
distinction. 

Would it not then apjicar as if Nature herself had forbidden us (o 
cat flesh, since the use of animal food is attended with such conse- 
quences? There in.ty be something in this : but since we are all flesh- 
eaters, and nobody will set the example of relinquishing the practice, 
it is but fair we should prove that there is no harm in it. There are 
customs among men vidiic^i they will not give up, let them bo right or 
wrong : it is the province of the literati to demonstrate that all these 
customs are extremely proper ; and as nothing is so easy as to con- 
vince a person of something of which be wishes to be convinced, these 
evidences are, perhaps, as satisfactory as any that the Immau under- 
standing has ever adduced. ^ The eating of animal food has not wanted 
vindicators. I will briefly explain the grounds which it is de- 
fended. 

If we examine the animals which do not eat flesh, we shall find that 
their stomach is of a very differ<^nt 'structure from that of man. The 
animals that subsist on grain and berries ^ve a thick, muscular 
stomach, before which there is a large gulBt. The organs of di- 
gestion of tho graminivorous, ruminating animals, have several cavities 
in which the food isr gradually elabprated. The human stomach, on 
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the other hand, is of the same kind as that of the do^% and other car- 
nivorous animals. This is one proof; only it must not be too strictly 
scrutinized. The point here is not that it be uniinpiignablt?, but that 
people would have tlie complaisance to admit*its validity, in order that 
we may retain a right to animal food. 

Tliere are many more such proofs, and our pleasure gives them 
valitliiy. It is true wo often like what is pernicious to us ; but this 
objection can only apply to sucli thiftgs as are luiv -dattble : the others 
here form an exception. I arn aware that tlic* inhabitants of Jiot 
countries have a strong desire for animal food, as we see in the 
Carlbs, and that they are for this i‘\'ison subject to putrid fevers, 
because their juices arc more liable to he alfected hy tlie intense heat 
of the sun, when they are nourished by animal sustenance. But what 
are tropical regions to us inliabitants of the North ? We, poor frrea- 
turi's, have no nutriticuis vegetables ; our soil produces nothing good 
])ut tine pasturage for brute beasts. All the northern jwovinces ol 
iMu opc' arc in the same prodicameut. Are we not then obliged, vvlietlu'r 
we wdl or not, to have recouiNC to (isfi and flesh ? We will not (puirrcl 
with the inhabitants of the southern parts of Italy, h ranee, and Spain, 
for ( ating little or no fiesli excepting tluit of poultry. Wc are both 
pejfoctly right; tliey in not desiring animal food, and wc in being 
fond of it. 

llic assertion of Tlieo])ompus, confirmed hy tlie experiment of the 
Prince of Conde, may bi‘ perfectly triu' in refett.jiee to ravvth'sli ; hut for 
that very reason, we boil, and roast, and hash, and stew tlu‘ meat wliich 
vv(* intend to eat, that it maybe convoited into a much nnlderaud more 
innocent food tlian it is when raw.'^ 'rins careful picparation of ani- 
mal food is a fresh proof lliat wc are authori/(‘d to (at it. Raw fh'sli 
must unquestionably require a superhuman digestion, as it possessi's 
a ])eculiar toughness winch defies our digestive powois. t Tiie same 
.'irgumeut, however, a]»plies to many vegetables ; and jirobably this is 
the cause why all voracious animals are so savage^ so intraetahl so 
furious u'Ik’ii tlu*y are hungry, and so dull, cowardly, .and spiritless 
wlu'ii th(.*y have glutted themselves with prey, »Sliaw informs us that 
the I'ion himself, after an abundant meal, loses his courage to such a 
degree, tliat a girl may drive him away wjjh a stick and a few sliarj) 
words. * 

The best argument for the use of animal food is to be dcducctl from 
the requisites to our health ; and a circumstantial exposition of it may 
not be unprofitable to the reader. 

All sorts of animal food have two peculiar properties by which they 
diffi'r from those Ji^'longing to the vegetable kingdom. One is this, 
that they abound more in nutritious juices; aiul the other, tliat llie 
animal juices counteract acidity. Hence it is necessary lO use animal 

* ** It apprnra from my expi*rinients, that boiled, and roasted, and even putrid 
meat, is easier of digesnott.tliari rwir.’* — fJuNTEtt on the /tnimnl Enmnmy. ^ 

f “ Out food rnu'^t be doWf either fy on i (ooh, or hy our stomach, before dijtestion 
ran take plare (sec Ut of Obs. on Siestaj ; surely, no man in his senses 
would willingly be so wSinting in consideratiou of the cgiitfort, Ac. of bis stuiuarb, 
as to giw: it the needless trouble of cocking and digesting also, and waste ifs 
valuable energies in work which n spit <*r a stewpan can do better.”— 7 / oj <»- 
I iguiating and proloufitn^ P- 28 . 
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food in cases wlierc speedy nutrition Is required, and where the acidity 
occasioned by vegetable food wants a corrective. In other words, 
animal food, like all other alimentary substances, possesses medical 
properties, and this alone, is sufficient to justify its use. 

This last is a most important truth, to which it were wise to sacrifice 
the idlc‘ question, whether it is right to eat animal food — a (juestion 
which has led to so many idle discussions, and which has been so often 
decided over a thie sirloin of roast beef. It is uncertain whether we 
were destined to eat flesh-meat ; but it is certain that we do oat it. 
Let* us then make ourselves acquainted with the properties of this 
species of food, tl^it we may know what we have to expect from it, 
whether we have a right to oat it or not. 

I foresee that I shall not be able to finish these inquiries in one paper. 
On the present occasion, therefore, I shall merely submit to my readers 
some general observations on the properties of animal food, reserving 
the liberty of recurring occasionally, in future essays, to this important 
subject. 

The juices of animals have ifidisputably a nearer arnnity with ours 
tlian the juices oV vegetables; hence our digestive powers are capabU* 
of secreting from tliom a copious nutriment. On this account it is 
that animal food, upon the whole, is more nutritious than vegetable, 
or rather that it nourishes the body more fibundantly and more speedily/' 
A speedy and cojiious nutrition is not always beneficial ; nay, there ,ire 
persons to whom it w’ould prove extremely iujurious, I shall probably 
take some future occasion of entering more largely into this matter ; 
suffice it then, here, to illustrate my opinion by a single example. 
There arc numbers of persons inclined to corpulence, who are un- 
healthy merely because they possess a superabundance of nutritious 
juices. The observations of all ages prove that such persons are either 
liable to be actually afflicted with many diseases, or that they are in a 
dangerous state, which threatens them with rapid disorders and sudden 


• “ The I'ist Zests qJ thi restorative qualities of fond arc ^ ii siuult quantity of it satis- 
fying- hunger, — till’ Hlr« ngtU of the "pulse ftl'trr if, — and the length of time whieh 
elapses before appetite returns again : according to these rules, th(‘ editor’fi own 
experience gives u decided verdict in favour of roasted or broiled bed or innttmi. 
UR most nutritive ; then gaye »ncl poultry, of which the meat is brown ; next veal, 
ami lainl), and poultry^ ot which the meat is white ; the fat kinds of fish, ci-ls, 
salmon, herrings, d:c. ; and least nutritive, the white kinds of fish, such wdjit- 
ing, cod, soles, haddocks, &c. llie celebrated trainer Sir Tliom as I'arkyn^, etc. 
‘ greatly prefcrr(',d beef-eaters to 'iheep-biters, us they Ccallcd tho^e who ate mutton ’ 
By Dr. Stark’s verp curums expenments on Dietf p. 110, it ajipenrs, that ‘ when he 
fed upQU.roasted goose, he was much more vigorous both iu body and mind, than 
with any other food.*— That fislt is less nutritive than flesh, the speedy return of 
hunger after a dinner of ftah is sufficient proof : — when a trainer at Newmarket t 
wishes to waste ajorkeij, he Is not allowed pwddzwg, if fish can be had. Crabs, 
lobsters, prawns, &c. unless thoroughly boiled (which tho:>c sold ready bolleil 
seldom are), are tremendously indigestible;. Shell fish have long held a high rank 
in the catalogue of easily digestible anfl speedily restorative foods : of those, 
oysters certainly deserve the best character; bat wc ijiffiink that they as well as 
gelatinous substances, rich broths, &c. have acquired not a little more re- 
piitalioii from these qualities than they deserve."— /fu a/' Lz/i-, p 21k 
T ‘1 Nem inarket affords abundant proofs, how much u|hy be done by training ; 
jockeys sometimes reduce themselves a stone and a half in a week." — U^add tm 
Cuiprulent livo, Ifeld, p, 35, 
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death. J'Jic* iornier is reiiiiuked by l*liitarcli, among many otln i 
writers, when he says, that those persons wht» liave not much fat au 
more healthy than others ; and the latter is testified by Hippocrates, 
who <leclarcs, that a person’s lu alth is most precarious when it has an ived 
at its highest degree. Were such persons to bo fed on gravy- sou])s, 
and with the flesh of young animals and their marrow, like Achilles, 
tlu'ir danger would incontestably be augnientetl, and their already su- 
perahundant juices increased. To^ these wc ought, on the contrary, 
to recommend vegetable aliments, which nourisii inoro slowly and in 
a less degree ; and if they would hold life by a more secure teimre, 
they must abstain from all tliose sorts of food which, from a con- 
fusion of ideas, are commonly coiisiucred as the *rnost nutritions and 
the most salutary. They must take for their models the lompeiate 
philosophers of antiquity, who could sacrifice without regret their 
palate to their health. Agesilaus once received a pn\sent insisting 
of extraordinary luxuries for eating and drinking ; hut he kept no p:n t 
of them for himself excepting a little Hour, and merely tasted the resi. 
Jiysander was still more* abstemious, wlien a dish of the greatest de- 
licacies was presented to him, Gi\e it to the Helots,” (the slaves in 
Sj).irta), said he, choosing rather to adhere to Ins usual sitiqde f;^, 

13esid('s their niUritiv(' propeily, mimal aliments have another f and 
quality, wdiicli essenlirdly distinguislies them from the vegetable, and 
(his is, tlieir disjmsition to putrefaction. Wlien vegetables decay, they 
generate an acid : hut when flesh decays, there is no fermentation, 
but a putrefactive process, by which volalihi salts, ; ^ponding in 
])ungeney with alkalies, aie piodnced. 

It is j)r<)pcr to observe, that chemists give the generic name of suits 
to all those bodies which are soluhh* in water, and wliich, when dis- 
solved, communicate a taste. I’rom tlie taste it was first discoviu'd 
that tliere is a great dilfeivnee betwi'cn tlic salts. Sonu* liavc an acid 
taste ; and all salts belonging to this class may bo di*tecU‘d by other tests, 
and. among the lest, by giving a red coloui to svuup of violets, wlun 
they are mixed with jl. Other salts hav(? an alkaiTue taste, and tlu'se, 
when mixed witli syrii]) of violets, turn it not red, but green. VVIk h 
an jieid salt is mixed w'ith an alkaline, an efi’ervescence eiisiu^s, and a 
salt of a middle or neutral kind is produced, winch imparts ueithei a 
red nor a gri'cn colour to the syrup of viok*t^ Tiicsc three species o( 
salts, the acid, the alkaline, and the neutral, constitute the essential 
parts of all bodies, in so fiir as they can be tasted ; and from them 
chiefly we must judge of the elfeet of all sorts of food in the human 
liody. 

1 have observed that the alimentarj|^ substances belonging to the 
vegetable kingdom produce more acid ; wdiereas the animal yield in 
putrefaction a volatile alkali. As, then, acids excite a])])etlie, (juencfi 
tliirst, allay the licat of the blood, jirevent its too great tluidity liy their 
astringeiiey, and resist putrefaction ; and as the alkalies have a con- 
trary efi’ect ; it must be obvious that it cannot be matter of indiflerenee 
to all persons, under all circumstance?., whether tlicy live upon a ve- 
getable or an animal diet. Tersons whose juices are already in a pu- 
trid .state, or have h tendency to putridity, for instance, scorbutic per- 
sons, or patients attacked with putrid fevers, would destroy thomsclv(‘s 
by taking strong soiqis or other sorts of animal food ; w'hercas acitU 
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I'iOii) tliu- vei^rrable kingdom would bo iTUicli adapted to tlirar 

oases. 'I'Ijoso, oii the other liand, would he ocjiiaily impnulciit, ulio, 
vvlion their Stomachs were char;^od with acid, should eat fruit, or use 
viui'^'ar *, lor, to them, soups and animal food wotdd bo much more 
benelicial. Tliese consid'eralions lay the lirst ground- work for medi- 
cinal cookery. 

Whoever knows what kinds of food are beneficial for persons who 
arc disposed cither to acidity or t(^ putrefaction of the juices, will soon 
learn to cook for such as arc in health. Neither acid nor alkali ought 
to [iredomiriato in our juices : consecpumtly all the dislies of eacli mt*al, 
and the daily series of all the meals, ought to be governed by a refer- 
ence to tliis principle. We ought not to make a meal entirely either 
on fruits which have a manifest acidity, or on animal substances which 
tend to puticfaction : at least ue sliotdd not continue this diet for 
seveial successive days, or repeat it too often. 1 have already observed, 
that from the mixture r)f acid and altvalim; aliments a neutral salt is 
])ro(]ueed. This salt possesses powerful medicin.tl properties. It dis- 
solves the slimy humour in tlic stomaib and ime>tines, and lenders it 
Ihiid. As this sliuu^ prevents appetite, it is obvious that the neutral 
salts must tend to excite it. They, moreover; gently slimulati (lie 
fihn ) of the stomach and intestines, and* promote their motion. Not 
only arc tlie digestive powers hereby increased, but the natural eva- 
cuations are facilitated, Tlmy moreover keep the nutritive juices in a 
fluid state, and dissolve the viscous humours, wliich might olherwjse 
ohstrncl the channels that are intended to conduct ihoso juict s into t lie 
blood; in short, they are om* of the finest medicines lor pci sons wiio 
make a profession of ealitjg. Accordingly, nothing is more advisahli^ 
than to make such a choice of dishes, and sucli an arrangement of 
meals, that one .shall serve to correct tlie other, and tluit the result of 
their nuxUire in the stomach shall be a conijioimd opci.itmg m the 
m iimei of a neutral salt. The whole secret ( onsists m a dm* inter- 
mixture of vegetable and animal food, and of their condiinems, Vv iu u 
one dish is liable to ^iroduce acidity, ('ithcr the article that is I'atcm 
along witli it, tlie seas'aiiiig, or following dish, should be alknime ; 
and \‘r 7t>rsii, Hence vegetables which tentl to im'uase acidity sn^>uld 
r.vJt be eaten without the addition of animal food, which yit lds an .d- 
kali ; lh.it, from the rnijetme of the two, the contents of the stomacJi 
nia\ ]jartak<^ of the nature of a neutral salt. Persons disposed to ii ver 
and cirervcsconce of the blood, s!n>uld take more acid than alkaline 
food ; because tin* heat, as it seems, is occasioned by an alkali which 
already predominates in their juices. Olliers, on the contrary, should 
never take acids without an alkaline admixture, for the purpose of ge- 
nerating in the stomach, by means of this admixture, ft digestive neutral 
salt, to balance the effects of the other two, and to promote the due 
mixture of the juices. Tlesh-meat, and soups made with it, fowls and 
fish, arc all tilings wliich counterae*- acidity, but encourage the putre- 
faction of the juices. Fruit in its natural statO| o»* preserved, salad, 
vinegar, lemon, milk, wine, are remedies against putrefaction, hut pro- 
mote acidity* Let the one be taken with the otlier, and neither acidity 
nar putrefaction will be encouraged ; the lioaUhy fuiccs will continue 
in that slate, and the stomach will digest easily :md (juickly. 'I’he cook 
of every great man ought to be acquainted with the coii.stitntioii ol’liis 
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master, for great men in general take eare not to kjiuw too imieh thtate- 
selves. Ji is mostly required of the cook, or the phynicun, tiiai lu. 
draw up the bill of fare, and set nothing but v\liolesome dishes on ikr 
table. But bow can this be done, unless the cook be at the same tune 
a physician, or the ph>siciaii a cook • 

ft must be obvious that the science of medicinal cookery, though 
founded on such plain piinciples, requires no small degree of intelli- 
gence and circumspection. For a^)erson in good liealth, its aim should 
be to set before him such aliments as are adapted to'the powers t>f his 
digestive organs ; and these depend on his way of liie, babuii> and 
pasisions. Care should be taken, at the same time, to ])roportiou them 
in such a manner as that they shall not threaten h’An either with acidity 
or pntrelaction ; and therefore all his dislits, sauces, th inks, and re|}asls 
in g( neral, should bo ranged on his ial)l(* like two armies ; the acidity 
of one of which should destroy the alkaline ti'iidency of the other, a.N 
soon as they meet in the field df battle, which is th> sromacli. In ca- 
tering for an invalid, due attention should bi‘ pauh not only to the 
disordered state oi his stomaeli or Ips juicers, but ahsoto tin* siaison, the 
weather, and twenty other eircunistances, uhicli deeiile liir or against the 
use of various spi'cies of Ibod. As a iiJamp, warm air, preili.> poses our 
juici'S to putrefaction, we o'lght, c.t such a time, (Mther to abstain from 
animal food altogether, or to associate with it such a profairtion ol 
substances of an acid nature as to give the latter a pngiomlmaiice in tlie 
nutritive juices. Tu s(‘Voic; cold, we sliould scarcely be content wiili 
acid matters, which cool the blootl — Mich wcalhcr ri‘f|uires animal food. 
Much dejiends also on the kind of life we l(‘ail, and wlicllier a [ler.son 
is obliged to work Jiard or not. In ^lie first case, broths or soups 
would be very unsuiiable, because light ami liquid Ibod passes off too 
ipaekly with strong exercise in the cold air, and leaves the ciaving 
stomach without stay. Browm bread, fat pork, and piuiding, are dishes 
fit lor labouring people in winter; but for thosi' wlio Ibllow sedenuny 
Ol ciqiations, soups, broilis, tliellcsh of young aiingiils, and tender food, 
are betti^r ad.iptcd. ^ 

i introduce these examples merely 4;o sliow what extensive knowledgi' 
one ought to possess to he minutely particular in reganl to food ami 
du?. I'ortunately, it is possible for us to live witlioiit this extreme 
[precaution: tor. as to acid ibod, T liave aWe^dy stated that the (iyni- 
nosophisls, and many tliousand others, have grown old upon an ox- 
clusivciy vegetable dirt ; and the same thing may be asserted ol“ those 
aliments which dispose our juices to putrefiiction. To say notliing' of 
many be.L.’,ts of ])icy, which live chiefly on putrid llesli, and yef attain 
a snrjirising age, I recolh'ct having read, in the narrative ol some tra~ 

\ el lor, that a itnmber of people in America, being compelled by 
neci'ssity to subsist entirely on putrid beef which had het n long exjiosed 
to the air, and on the soup made from it without any salt, this wretclnal 
fare was at first extremely disgusting to them ; but after they bail become 
accustomed to it, they would eacli eat a large quantity a day, and grow 
fat upon this diet. 1 would not recommend the imitation of such 


* Hms not this bciiolirial imifni been exemplified in Dr. Kitchener, whose talents 
for i^nstron.Mnical pursuits arc only eqii.atledhy lus acquireriients in medical ftCJcnre I 
— See his very iuf^enious and useful work, “ The Cook's Oracle 4lh edit. Ib22. 
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examples ; hut they may serve to dispel the fears of those whoimaoine 
that it is impossible to live without implicitly complying with the di- 
rections of the physicians in regard to diet— directions which they 
themselves*^take good care not to follow. This exlrcme solicit ude is as 
ridiculous as the curiosity of the inquisitive man in Athenaais, who 
would not touch a dish till he was informed how long it had borne the 
name by which it was called. 


* pope's room at STAN'TON hahcouut. 

IIj 3 who would cAuteinplate Antiquity arrayed in the rich glories ol' 
her happiest days, may visit her at Warw ick Castle. 'J’hcre she sits, 
in cold but queen-like state — “ dead indeed, but not dethroned like 
the Venus de’ Medici, one perfect statue saved from the wreck of all 
around. He who wmuld sec her in her Ibwliest estate — her limns broken 
in pieces, and her torn raiment scattered in tlio d>ist — may explore 
the sail and touclhng solitudes of Stanton llarcourt. 'I l*cre she lies — 
her neglecti'd remains strewed about in inexpressive fragments, speak- 
ing, like the Athenian marbles, of that alone which is not. 

in a remote and obscure corner of (!)xf()r(lshi»e, several miles dis- 
tant from any public road, stand the relics of what were oncti tin* 
proud towers and lordly halls of the Harcourts. Visiting these relies 
the other day, attracted thither by ilu! room w^hore Pope used to write 
and study, 1 Ibuud those halls, that once echoed to the armed lieels of 
chivalry, or whispered back the light footstejis of queens, now uttrriy 
passed away, and the spot where they stood, overgrown with biise 
weeds ; and those towxrs, once firm as the ground on which they 
rested, sliaking in the wind, and tlicir crumbling battlements sinking 
under the pressure of ilie arm wJiich 1 leant on them, while gazing uii 
the scene of desolation below. 

In the midst of the little village of Stanton llarcourt, rise, at irre- 
gular intervals, six^ lofty elms— seemingly of a preternatural tullness, 
from all the lower bi oicbcs being stripped olF to the top, and notlnng 
left but the stem and the head. There they stand, bending despoiuU 
ingly over the w^alls where they used to wave proudly, and set nung to 
wait and watch for tbi^ /ul^ibnent of the motto which has for ages 
graced those banners that have now for ever ceased to float on the* 
neighbouring towers: Lc hon tempfi riendni." Alas! it was during 
“ Le bon temps^^ that this motto was adopted, and it is full time t«) 
cliange it. Tiie escutcheon on whicli it is emblazoned is throwai aside, 
topsy-turvy, in a corner of the old gateway, and the banners on wliich 
it can no longer be read, hang in tattered fragments from the walls 
and ceiling of the tomb where the ladies who worked them, and the 
warriors who fought under them, lie buried. — Let it hencelorth be, 

“ Le bon temps nc viendra plus.” 

1 remember, some four or five years ago, when there had been a 
great fuss made about the merits of Mr. Booth the actor, 1 crowded 
into the pit of Drury Lone, at the risk of my life, to see him make his 
first appearance in lago. Kean played Othello.^ The piTfonnance 
began, continued, and was on the point of ending with lago's final 
exit, wdicn suddenly I rccullecled that I had not noticed Mr. Booth 
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once during the evening. I had, in fact, been totally unconscious of 
liis presence. Kean Imd, purposely. exting\»ished him. I soemcil to 
observe, too, that nearly the wlioli* house were affected in the sauu* 
manner : they all came to sec Booth, and they went away unconscious 
of any thing but Othello. — 1 should think 'that nearly the same thing 
must happen to all \^ho visit Stanton Harcourt for the purpose ul“ 
seeing Pope’s room : and I believe no one ever visits it now for any 
thing else. The spirit of aiuiipiir^ extinguishes tlie spirit of modern 
life, of which Pope was the most perfect representative we have even- 
had. At least it was so with me. Being in the nnmediate nciglrbour- 
hood, it rcfptired no very violent stretch of enthusiasm in favour (d* 
Pope, lo carry me to the spot which he loved, add studied in ; hut it 
was only wdien I was on the point of going away, tliat I remembered 
for what purpose 1 had come. 

Nevertheless, I have ihoiiglit more hiidily of Pope since I visited 
this spot. At the time ho made a little obscure room in it his rhosn* 
habitation, the v\holc had been for many years desoriod by its owner, 
and was only left standing as a moumneiit of the oldini time. But 
})erhaps it may be i<‘ceived as only another pre of of tiie iirtifu-ial 
nature of Pope’s talents for poetry, that lie was obliged to betake him- 
self to the uninterrupted siknice aod solitude of a spot like this, he foie 
he could siiHieieritly abstract his mind to lit ii for the task — for a task 
it evidently was to him — of translating the fatlu'r of ancient potlry. 
Wo can easily conceive him turning an ode of Horace, tis he rode 
carelessly along through Windsor Paik woth Mr. Lintot; or inditing a 
satire as he lay in bed of a morning, while on a visit to some of Ids 
courtly friends. But to enable him to converse with, and interpret 
old Horner — the last poet that ever li\ed with wlioin he would .sponta- 
neously feed any natural sympathy-- he imist well know tliat it reipuretl 
ii moic than usual degree of abstraction: and lie had the good sense 
to see k that abstraction where it was most likely to lx* I'uund. 

I’lie room which Pope inliabited during two sihuimers it, a very small 
one, about twelve feet stpiare, in a tow^er which seems to liave occu- 
pied one corner of the great court. Tlie tiwver is b([iiare ; but the 
room is of an octagon form, with four windows looking in as many 
opposite directions. The various views from these wdndow's must have 
been very fine and impressive at that time^ ami they are very interesting 
even now. Two of them must have included the various departniems 
of the man.sion, then only in a state of incipient decay ; the otlier two 
Avindovvs looked over the fine country adjacent, and the noble grounds 
and gardens forming part of the domain. The room stands immedi- 
ately over a little private chapel, of nearly the same si/e ; and it is 
gained by mearft of a stairciise so narrow as scarcely to admit of one 
person ascending it, without touching the w^alis on cither side. 7’he 
sainc staircase leads to the top of the tower, from whence the view is 
still mure extensive and fine. The whole is of stone, and surmounted 
by a battlement. 

In a descrijition (intended to be a ludicrous one, but which is very 
dull, undy at the .same time, unintelligible,) wdiicb Pope gives of this 
jilace, in a letter t^ the Duke of Buckingham, he speaks of there being 
no less than twenty-six apartments on the groimd-Hoor. Of these, 
there leiiiains not one that can he recognised, except the kitchen; and 
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the personfi ((h'jiondents of the jiresont Harcourt family) who live on 
the spot, do not protend to know the site of ariy of them, unless it be 
the Qiioon’s Chamber — so called from Klizabotli of Bohemia having 
used It wlion on a visit here -—and the great hall. These are now kitchen- 
gardens belonging to a substantial fanner, who rents the lands, &:c, 
adjacent, '/'he sole remaining tower is as I have described it; and the 
kitchen, which is the only part of the fabric bearing any resemblance 
fo Its original state, may be not inaptly described by wliat Bopc said 
of it more than a Iinndred years ago '/"he kitchen is built in form 
of a notunda, being one vast vault to tli^^ to]> of the bouse ; where one 
afMTture serves to let out the smoke, and let in the light. By the 
blackness of the vva*lls, the circular fires, vast cauldrons, yawning 
mouths of ovens and furnaces, yon wotdd think it either the forgi' of 
Vulean, tlie cave of Polypheme, or the tenijile of Moloch.” lie adds, 
the horror of the place has made such an impression on the comury 
people, that they believe tlui witches {cot'p tlieiv sabbath hen*, 

It was not so when I visited the spot ; the “ country ;'.eople” (domes- 
tics of the ahove-rnentioned fanner) were very industriously leaning 
over their washing-^tuhs, and seemc'd only to wonder what could have 
brought a stranger out of his way, to visit what was to them so al- 
together familiar a scene. 'J'lu'y had been ’accustomed to it in its ])» (*- 
s(;ut capacity for years, and did not seem to know that it could ever 
have b('en apjiropi iated to any other usi,*. 

But to me the most interesting portion <»f this spot, not excepting 
Bope a room, is the ehnpi l forming part of the little church adjoining, 
and which is still used ns tin; parish eluirch of th.e village. Here, sur- 
rounded on all sides by dc*solation and decay, stands the burial-place 
of the Hareoivrts ; — gorgeous with jrainted and gilded sculpture, and 
fresh as if of ^^esterday. “ Who builds strongest, the mason, (he ship- 
wright, or the carpenter?” — Here*, from tin* midst of carved jiillars, 
painted wreaths, and gilded cherubs, look forth the rude elligit s of 
“ Sir Philip lIarcoiy>t, and Anne, his wife,” — the last inhabitants of 
the adjoining halls.* Here, in marble repose, lies the whole-hngtli 
figure of Sir llohcrt Ikircourt, armed t-ap-d-prV, and hearing a helmet 
perforated to rejiresenl the passage ofa musquet bullet. 'I'ius identifj''s 
the occupier of the tomb with tlie wearer of a real lielniet, vvliieh, 
together with a tattered bimn^r, coronet, ^irc., hangs from the walls of 
the chap(d, and through which there is a similar perforation. Fin.diy, 
liere, among other monuments of a like character with the fon^going, 
is the mural one hearing Pope’s epitaph on the son of his friend Lord 
Chancellor Harcourt; which may claim the distinction of being the 
worst be ever wrote. As it hew the sole merit of beinjif short, I insert 
it here, to show how very badly Pope could write, iipju an occasion 
when he w as called upon to make something out of nothing. 

“ To this sad .^hrinc, whoever thou art, draw near. 

If ever friend, if ever son was dear. 

Here lies the youth wdio never friend denied, 

Ur ^ave his father grief, But when be died. 

How vain ivS reason ! eloquence how weak L 
If Pope must tell what Ilarcourt caiuioi s}«ak. 

Oh ! let ihy once loved friend inscribe thy stone. 

And w’ilh a father's sorrows mix his owm.” 
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Qnittintf this of ilio scone about us (and it uiiist bavi* 

])Ocn so evoii wlun ibe wliolc was in its glory) vve find ourseUcs in a 
little so(jiiestcred spot — half garden, half church-yard — containini^ tin- 
grave of two rustic lovers, who were struck dead by liglitning iii 
other’s arms, at the time Po[)e and Gay wore on a vi^it to Lord liar- 
court, at his neighbouring seat of Cockthorpe. This iiUert stinir cir- 
cumstance is very prrttily related in a letter of Gay's : — “ John liewi'i 
was a well-set man of about tivc and twenty; Sarah Dnnv might be 
rather c:dl«‘d comely than beautiful, and was al)out the same age. 
Tlu y had j)assi'd through the vJFious labouis of the ye ar togetlu'r, 
with th(' greatest satistiictioi^ tT she milked, it w'as Ins nKMiiing 
and evening care to bring the cows to her hand; it was hnt last 
fair that he bought lur a prescait of green sill? for In r stiaw liat, 
and the posy on her silver ring was of his choosing. 'fluMr hwa* 
was the talk of the whole neighbourliood ; for scandal never allirnu'd 
that they had any other views than the lawful ]>osses.don oT eadi 
other in marriage, ft was tlu!^ very morning that he h^id obtained tin- 
consent of her parents, and it was but till the ru xt week that they were 
to wait to be happy. Perhaps in tl^e intervals of their W'Jrk they were 
now talking of the wedding clothes, and John was uniting several 
of poppies and held ilow{‘rs to !ier complexiori, to choose; Ir-r a knot for 
tlie W('dding-day. While tinw w re thus basic d (it was the last day of 
July, betvvet'ii two and three in the afterno«)n) the clouds grew black, 
and such a storm of lightning and thunder ('iisued, that all thi' iahoureis 
made the best of tlu'ir wav to what sheltia* the trees and lu'clgi*', allorded. 
Sarah was frighted, and f(‘ll down m a swoon on a lu'ap ol‘ harhw. 
John, who nc‘ver se})arated fioni her, sat down by her sid..*. having 
rak<‘d log(‘th(*r two or tliree heaps, tin ixgfer to sc'^nirt' her lii/in (In* 
storm. IiTiniodiati'ly there was heard so h>iul a crack, as if he.iven had 
split asnnd(*r. liVeryone was now solicitous for tin; salt ly ol'his niagli- 
boiir, ami calhal ti) one another thronghont tlie held. N'oanswei In mg 
made to thvise who called to our lovers, they sti'jiped :o tla placi- wheie 
they lay ; they pcircidved tlie barley' all in a smoke, ami tlnai spud the 
iaiihl’id pair ; John wjtli one arm about Sar-ilfs m‘(\. ami the other held 
over her, as to screen her from the lightning. I'hey were struck <lead, 
and .■.tdfsud in this tender poNtiire, Sarah’s left eyebrow w^as singed, 
anS then* ajipeand a black spot on her breast ; lier lover was all over 
black ; but not tin* least signs of life m ukh*^!. Attended by their me- 
lancholy companions, tliey wen* con \ eyed to the town, and tlie next 
day w'erc interred in Stanton-Harcourt chui ch-yard.” 

This is better than twenty ‘‘ (’eladon ami Amelias,” and tlie ev<nt 
it describes deserves a better commemoration tlian it has im t with in 
Pope’s epitaph, engraved on a tablet in the churcli-wall opposite; the 
grave of the lov'ei.s. It is, in tliis case,^llio giave, and not the ^ piiaph, 
w'liich consecrates the spot ; and those who do not look Ujum it vvitli 
the saim; n'veient Icndt rnes.s that they would feel on visiting the grave 
of abohived poet, are worshipping tlie name instead of the tiling: for 
the one contains but the ashes of the expounder of poetry, while the 
other contains tlie ashes of poetry itself. 

As I w'as about to take leave of this interesting sjiot —interesting on 
so many accounts Vthe chivalrous associations with which I had en^ 
tered upon the exaniinaiiuu of if had been nearly dissipated, or dis- 
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placed, by the purely pasternl ones excited \n nn* by the recollection of 
the above “ (uire true story;” but the fonner were brought back in 
their full forc(‘ by the si^ht of a tame hawk, whicli stood in the path- 
way as I was j^oin^ out, holding- under his foot a sparrow which lie had 
just cau;;^'Iu. In a moment came streaming through the old arched 
gateway, where I was staiYding, a gay train of dames atid cavaliers, 
such as we see them in Wouverrnans’ pictures, with hooded hawks and 
lea.slw^d hounds, returning from their inspiring sport, to again joiyi in the 
))rincely hospitalities w'hich for ages graced the halls and bowers of 
Stanton llarcourt. 


li N N U 1 . 

— ’ (f •ycXcus 

Kol ^aKpv, Lveoninov. 

Unknown to him .ifiki* life’s jo3'^s, or fenrs, 

Its gracious smiles, its yet more gracious tears. 

It must seem to foreigners extraons inary that there should he no 
English term to expr(‘ss a condition of the mind v> which, if vvi‘ may 
credit the testimony of all Europe, Englishmen are peculiarly suh- 
j('et : — that while t|^e more serious part of the community are so fre- 
(jucntly following the example of 

Joan Hoshif tViiscr 

Qui pendit soi-inciue poiir^c ii(^bcnmiyer, 
and while our listless men of fashion daily commit the sin of suicide iu 
d(;tail, l)y the waste of an existence they cannot enjoy, we slioidd he 
obliged to apply to our neighhours for the loan of the word rn/iu?. 

Upon this point there are tw'o remarks to be made : first, that h'ng- 
land lieing a commercial nation, and a nation much given io polities 
and stock-jobbing, it is very probahh' w'e are not Jtalionalifj so ha<l as 
we are represented ; and next, that our cniuiiivs par t\vc(‘/IriiCL\ tin* dan- 
dies, have done their oiulcavours to remedy the evil, by eslahlishing, 
legitimizing, and making negotiable the homespun, but fashionable 
“ hure.** It is indee;’ greatly to be lamented that no writer of emi- 
nence should have (luthorizcd this wmrd, and by giving it the stamp of 
bis name, crnancipati vl the country from such a suVijection to I thank 
thee, Jet\s for teaching me that word”) its “ natural eueiuies.” li<‘t 
me tlierefore suggest to any purist, vvho may tremble to put into print, 
for the first time, n neologisiii which passes current in every mouih, tliat 
though tlie word may not appear textually in any WTiter of autliority, 
yet it is often to be found substantially in whole pages of tlie a cry 
best of them. 

It is the move necessary that wc sliould be able to speak our mind.s 
ill plain English ’ on this subject, because tlie things itself is daily gaining 
ground in the country ; and notwithstanding every (^ftbvt of the tax- 
gatherer to remove from amongst ua the proximate caOse of the dis- 
ease, as the doctors call it, yet the number of people who are “ hnjcil’" 
to death, and of thfe “ wbo annoy them, and of the “/'Z — d 

bores** they have to encounter in the business of life, is hourly in- 
creasing. 

Pascal has described the complaint to admiration. “Celui est (says 
he) une peine insup jM)r table que de vivre avec soi, V'lt de ponser k soi : 
ainsi tout son soin est de s’oublier soi-nu'^rne, et dc laisscr couler ce 
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ff'inp'N SI ft)uri, SI pii i-MMix ^.jns ii iL-xion." 'rhLW «.'//// 1 >s, luljci, 
etornrill^ Hs in/j^ iVoiii iiinisrlf to (Wiornnl.v, nnd lu‘ is only 
with thorn, bocau.'^i' lu‘ jiUnlmus to thoni iho laiilt wliioli in linnsv lh 
Hut liovvovtT woU Vasoal uniU r^,tot>il tiio :ippoav;tiu;os ol’tho diM.h.c. 
tliat lio was tnisiakon in altnbiUinti,* it to tin* 1‘all of nirui 1 afii the ninir 
inclined to tliink, bta'anse, of all nnnhind, ^hi>si' who bear the lav^e>t 
Jiortioii oi’ the oonnnon onrso pronounced on the species, and, in the 
forc(‘ of the term, tret their bread in the swiMt of thcMr brow, are tlu’ 
least liabli' to this allliciion. Althoni»h iheie aie too many \vlu> pre- 
fer living |jy the most protligate (^rruplion, an . whft think lumest in- 
dustry “ e dm/tsh hon .,'' yet IjjtXcr kni'w a sinp'e instaiu’e in y»'hieh 
one of these sturdy beggars among the gnait were obliged to buokle 
too, W'ltliout a speed)" euro of his hahitnal ( /on//. * 

Tt assuredly was a very t/f-nafui ni turn of Dame Nature's to i’orce 
this malady into the company of viclios and pleasures, and tlms to 
dt'iinpthe joys of “ the higher classes of society ;* dri\ ing tliect’rticaft'd 
and the nolile to seek tlie com^iany of the very lowa'st and worst pint 
of the community — black-legs, dog-fighters, jncL'j-ffHf' i jLo nun, coik- 
er>, ^c. <S:c. and coinjielling tliem to^throw oveihoard tln ir snp(M flint i( > 
ill order to lighten the vessel, and to dissipate thp enonnoiis wealth, 
whicfi prevents tln'in I'rom enjoying one nionu nt of saiislruuion. 

'I’heie arc, indee d, vvho/hmk diis distribiil ion of Providi lua' has 
for its obji'ct llu’ e([iiali'/ing the conduiou of ilie .species, and aliatmg 
the* ('i!vy ot’thci poor, ihit notwithstanding the instarifU' of the b'ceaich 
e'pie ure?, who, when a nn ndicant told him he was hungry, n pluel, 
Ah ! le cejepiiii liennenx, (|ue je !<• ixirie* eini{%’' 1 can newe r conS{'nt 
fe> put llu'se; two eases njioii an eepiahty, nor he hronglit helu ve 
that a “ fit sonovv and a lean one” a»*e epiiu' on a jiar, /h////o, it js 
tiiie, elrovc zVh'xniuha* the Gre'at te) ludi.i, and ih>verty has otten s(*n! 
a vjist many jicrsons to the same ]>lace, whiili m liotli instances lias 
jiroduced a great deal of bloodshed and reihheiy: —and so iar things 
are juetty nmcli on the sejuarc. Hut who ever lu.ire! of Poverty’s 
making a man get tipsy with his )nistre\ss .md |el fin', to Ih rsepolis i 
^Vho ever knew' Poverty oirt‘r a reward for t.<e di^e eiveay of new 
pie asures ? Was Poveu ty ever reduced to kdl llic’s '' ejr (e'oniing lU'are r 
tei home) elid Poverty ever make a man walk a tlienisanel miles in a 
thousand lumrs, or ride 160 milc’s, walk twenty, and kill forty brace 
of birds, all within the narrow compass oi'ope natural day i 

** Auruin (says Florace) ]h rnim/icrr ainaf .sava." hut though many 
an honest fellow is glad to get his living by hi caking stones, I nevi i 
hcvirel of one jioeir enough to take a pleasure in the operation. 

Dene cst cui Deus ohtiilit 

^ Parca qno»l satis csj inanu, — 

The poor have the best of it, “Potemkin, first inmisteT of Russia, 
the favourite of his sovereign, coven*d with glory, load( d with riches 
and ribands, and sated with pleasures, was ilisgiisted with every 
thing, because h(‘ had enjoyed every thing. On one day, he envied 
tlie jieaccable dignity of a bishop, and left his ministerial concerns to 
embark in the di-;])ntc.s of the Greek church ; on anotlier, he sighed 
for retirement and^Xmonkish traiupiillity. 'Plicn again, he formed pro- 
jects for making himself Duke Conrlaml;» Poland. In 
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tlie bosom of poac<" hn meditated war, and in the eamp his whole desire 
was peace. Fatiirued witli honours, yet jealous of rivals, he was aU 
ways ‘ bored' with what he did, and always re^^retled what he did not 
attempt."''' 

What a 'picture ! Can workhouses and hosj)itaIs afford its equal? 

Cun cio SKI cosa (7/c," (a4 tlie Italians w ith a laconic hrevity exprt‘ss 
llumiselves) that all the world complains of ennui, all the world, never- 
tludcss, envies the unfortunate fortunates who are the most subject to 
the malady. 'J’he reason is obvious : all tlic w^orld can sec the ^litter- 
ing of tlie star, iViit none hut the o\'nor can know the dreary solitude 
of thp hcait that beats under it. who p^o but “once in a w'ay’' 

to a play or an opera, dine only now and then well at a lord mayor’s 
feast, or visit tin? Fark only on some vertj fine Sunday, have no con- 
ception of the “bore” of farin<r sumptuously every day, or of the ennui 
of bein'* forced to listen nipjbt aftm* ni^bt to the same music. They 
see ndt the two demons of bile and calomel drut^ging the voltiptuary's 
•mnhii hntunni soup with insipidity ; the/* know eot the disgust of “ that 
eternal bore — the eternal Rotten-row.” 

To endure ennui well, it rccjuives to be bred to the trade. I’he 
most intolerably “ bor<‘d” of all ennuin's arc' tlie noux can i / .r/rr ,n. WJu'ii 
the sung, \\arm citizen realizes liis gains, and, lodging Ins plumb se- 
ciiri'ly in the stocks, retires to ease' and imr.ility, lie at once bi'comos 
the most wretched of human })eiugs ; and, unless, his (.nle^anl ch'iks 
and successors let him sometimes into their coimiing-liousi*, to uispei't 
their balance, or he can contrive to sli]) into town and “ see Iiow 
things aic going on upon ’Change,” *tis ten to one that in the first 
twelvemontli he joins his carp in his oun fisli-pond, or hangs ]uins»'lf 
up under the shade? of his own horse-chesnut. Thus it counts to pass, 
that to endure ennui is a mark of dignity ; and though it is no longer 
the fasliion to be “ gentlemanlike and molancholy,” yet etern.d listh ss- 
ness and yawning avi* alfected as the supreme “ /;e// tun'' of tin* su- 
preme hfin oenre and every social alfectiou, every liumaii passion 
is discarded, in order to arrive at that pitch ol' sidfishness, neci'^sary to 
be jicrfia tly “ l)or<alC” For Delille has well observed of the egotist, 

l^e n i de lui fail Ic centre clu iiumdc, 

M,ns il en fuit Ic tournient et J’enniii/^ 

Upon tbi.s subject of tnnui much remains to be said ; but “ malbeur 
a lui ([ui dit tout ce qu’il syalt.” 

“ Ii’ait (reunuyer cA fart dc tout dire 

and, though vvih/mg e.e pntjesso on tlie theme, that is not a sufilciiait 
reason for “ ho/mg' the vi'adcrs of tin* New' Monthly, lieiug myself the 
great sublime 1 draw. So without farther ceremony “ //(V/ xerbuin 
ainpfius udti ni.'* ** ** M. 


* Scpiir, Galcrie Morale. 
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on a tour in Switzerland, 21, 133, 

246, 310. 

Liar, the, 165. ♦ 
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Lines on the death of Helen, 211. 

Literary rccollection-i of London, 118 — 
Lord Ru's-'cU's execution in Lincoln\ Inn- 
square, 1 ll^j^utttjn’s, 120 — Will’s, 121. 
— -DrydeiTs House, //.. — the Parks, il \ — 
Litt rai\ 'Trio, 12t>. 

London and the Country, 272> — superiority 
of London acKnovvKdgei^ by Johiison, 
27.'’> — sameness ot couniiv htt, 271- 
couMtry Sports, 277) — Loiuion the seal ol 
charity, 270-- indept ndence ot london,^ 
277 — a Sabbath in, .'')02 — passage to HoJ 
\er, if ' — rcricctioiis on arriving in Ley* 
don, oOd — inis'.es his surgie d tiitiul^.dll 
— raiiiblc i'> Ktgciii’s paik, oOo — the re- 
sidence of boscolo, .’)()() — St. Mditm’.s 
e'hurch, ib. hO? 

Louvre, the, in IS22, d(I2 Hall of the' 
Centaur, If) I — c dossal bust ot Koine, 
4671 — the Centaur, ib . — ^-the VenuvVie'- 
Irix, -Itit) —the glatliaior, 467 — thcicTurn, 
iS,c. 168, 169. 

Love' (^de I'Amour), review ot, -12d— dif- 
terent vanf.:lies ot love, 12 1— emotions 
caused by, I2r» — duranous ot dille-renc 
epochs of, 426- female authois, 127 - - 
ot a rual in, 428— censures ontLnglis^' 
hieiatuie, bytheauthoi, 129 — incident 
rcspeiitinir jealousy, -l.tO, 

Love, palled, 121. 

M 

Madrigal to Apollo, 272. 

Marriage act, the new, .'KiO, 

May, stanzas to, 96 
M.ectnas, lu^ villa, 491. 

Meinojisot G ethe, icview of, ,')2L 
IVl.iyor ot Mooldiis, the, d'.h.L 
Mist I’s wdi , the, 22d. 

Aliscnes of rea’o ' , d91 — (ItL'liiic of the 
empire cl una '.Tiatioii, ib - /Uieieiit ji.i- 
ditions haie lost then elkets, dlkd — ,x 
Cathiilic ehuuh a vulear thing, //•. — 
Rousseu'i’s Ileimiiagea mean pbU'e, //’. 
— all become known and real, and the' 
cnipirc of liction no nioie, .‘191 
jMissioner, Kailh’->, a fraginenr, 20,'». 

Modern Pilgnmages, .129, VI.— 191, VII. 
Mount Rhadamanth, aecount ot, oM). 

N 

Napoleim in exile, 178 — opinions respect- 
ing Mapolfon, 179 —domestic details ot, 
at St. Helena, ib . — his bed-room, ISO — 
his own character, 181— lus aceouiit of 
the execution of lf!c d'liiks at laila, 182 
— of libels on himself, //'. — ot the Duke 
d’Knghein, 18d — his opinion ol Hus'i.i, 
ib — her designs, ISl — supi iK.rity ot Na- 
poleon in talent to those composing the 
Holy Alliance, 18."). 

Nigel, Fortunes of, reviewed, 77 — an une- 
qual production ot |^ie author’s, 78 — ad- 
vantages ot winch th| author might have 
availed himself, 79 — King James the most 
finished character in, 80. 

^onscnse, the advantages of, 7)12. 


O 

Old age, .U7. 

i)nv*-handid flntc-playcr, the, .‘169. 

(''pv.ia, the Italnm, 221. 
j Oxfonl, a summ. I's d.iy aP, d21 -the \1i 
tic, lU — geiicr d du'Ciiptiori ot the cd 
Icgt'-, .»22— the iMaudiiii, if . — the watn- 
vv.ilk ot Magdili'u, 82 1 - the lioiamc 
tkiideii, .121 — view ot ihc dilLicm cdi 
lices at, lb . — All Souls, .i2.‘), .12() — tom 
tinned, i~' ^ 

Pananti, cpigi.im <9, <>0, 61, l.M. * 

Pai'f*!! at t.i 'lr, the, .'i2l. 

Pai ted love, 121.* 

IVtiaieh, stnuu r ot, 1 7 1 

IVUT Pindarits, !l, I JO, J.M, .127, .*>99, 

— the cuiciioiuir .uid lavvyci,* 1 >-“T|u 
gout) mcichmt aiul sii.in.;ti. 11- me 
lat .ictor «intl rustic, I 11) — the i),mk-» I. 'k 
and the stah!c-ki.t pi I lU Piion .uni 
the jU'lee ol police, 2.'i 1 - -I.umilt .md 
‘ counsellor, 2.'>2 ihc t olli gi.iii ami 'poi- 
tei, .127- the Mriyoi ol Miri 'Mais, 199 
— Rahelais .md iht l.imjjievs, |(I0 ’| lu; 

hitcr bit, 19 - -tlic p iisou at I lull, 't‘JI 
Philip 11. and Prince C arlos ol Spam, 211, 
2.') 2 

Phvsician, iht. No. I. 2H — No. II. .162 
No. HI 

‘igtails, tlu* Kcr of lilt', 212 
‘ilgrmi.i ;j s, niodtiii, !)2, .129, 191. 

’ ion ami the judge of polue, 2ol 
Pl.ito, icpuhlic of, f/U, l.')2 
Pl.qtrs m Pans, Inn’ In h, 2.'i9. 

'll asuics (jf the rabli , on iln , 29(». 

Idimkt t , .Mr. > kticli I t liim, 97. 
l^>ifiv of pkad'inj, 2("l -I\iit of d.O'c), 
.57.! ol llcwi I , 19 I 

f;t htc, iltt, 1(,1 

Pot try - IVttr I'lftd.u.t ,, 9, 1 'j:)], .'’>27, 

899, .MW - Aniii icoiitu luau ('a 'aUo, \l 
— love . 111(1 lolly, 17— cjng.im, of 1*'- 
nauti, tit), (>1, IM to Mai\, 7t> — 

the iimat uloL(S (.m.lL, S2 — {.u la mg 
shov»n ^omc bemuiul -jLtmicinot oi- 
nami,ntal fa>rt:i.l.im, s;i - s iii';, lj\' '1 . 
Campbell, 9 1 —May, 1 „ks to, |)f)’--ro i lie 
harvest moon, J ()()—('., pm t , 107 se- 
cond si';ht, n6~-p'irt(.d Ion, IJI — 
diinkmgsoiig, 1.59--ihc \ ision, lrd)--s(m- 
net fiomZdnotti, if, |--,.| Piirutli,J71 

— ^Adt lgith.t, 199 — lt,ai til’s Atissumei , 29.", 

— on thctleaih of ffilcii, 211 — song, 217 
— the miser’s will, 221 — 'Ong, ‘28(,-- the 
s’lent liver, 287, .518- -sonnei , 2').1— ma - 
drig.d, 272 —the (limit r, 278 — to Zephyr, 
27.9— the k:s>, 28.5— Man/as, 288— epi- 
grams, lb — ihf Devil and the nuns, 81.) 
— Italy, .8.5.5---stan/as by J.ord E. 1 itz- 
gt I ihl, .S.»l — st.a:iz,is, •.‘',9 — tlie new niai- 
ri.agc act, .5f)0-— sonnet, 8Sf, — how t<, see 
the Devil, j.H— son’g ot the Giecks, L")l 
— stan/as, Jf,9 — .oiiiiets from Petrarch, 
47.')— on a pictty but poor g>rl going to 
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a rout, 479 — epigrams, Ac. 480 — Cupid 
and time, 495 — the literary i/io, 4 % — 
the Idir Sophist, ih . — on visiting an 
armoury, //■. — song, 507 — sonnet, 54 i — 

Stanzas, 518— on seeing a t .mb adoincfl 
with angels weeping, 554 — sonnet, 54|^». 

Political tomedies, A1 hen's, 205, L ^ 

Pope’s room at Stanton Hareoutt, 570 . 

Poicelairi, on being shown some specimens 
of, 8 . 1 . 

Pr)lhien-Still-wake, the, 1 12 . 

MVciJticcs, the Londorf^f 172 . 

. H 

Kahelaisand the l.anij)reys, U) 0 , 

Peality, miseries ot, 

Kccollccuons of London, literary, 118. 

Republic of Plato, til), 152 . 

Reviews: Rcl'diazzar, 19 — Bracebridge- 
hall, b.) — the Fortunes ot Nigel, 77 — 
jioleon in exile, 178 — de I’Amoin, 12 , 1 — 

Les VCpres Si(aliellne^, . 185 , 497 — iVJc- 
mnirs ol (ionttie, . 521 . 

River, the silent, 2 . 17 , .ILL • 

Rose-bud, the, from (H)<,tlie, 509 . 

S 

Sabbath in London, 502 
.St. Foix’-j letters on Kngland, 145 , L’) 2 . 

Si. Mieban’s, vault.s of, 595 . 

Satirists of women, 281 . 

Second sight, I Jfi. 

Select society, or a week at Worthing, 451. 

Silent river, 257 , 545 , 

Sketches of the Iribh Bar, 97, 289, 481. 

Sleep, on, 502 . 

Social giicvanecs, 412 . 

Songs . f(i Mary, 70 — by T. Campbell, 81 
— drinking ones, from the Ficneh, 1 . 19 , 

217 , 2 . 10 — of tlu* Greeks, 451 , 5 o 7 . 

Sonnets ■ to the harvest-moon, 10 » 5 — the 
vision, KiO — from Zaiuftti, l(i 4 — (►{ Pe- 
trarch, 17 ^ 1 — sonnet, 2 ,T,;, .KiS— tioni P^ a tragedy, 5 . 85 , 497 . 

trarch, 175 . , ’>i', Pdtx'Manuel di, his verse., to Zc- 

Sor.icte, account of, 492 , • '' 'fpRyr,, 279 . ' 

Spanish theatre, on the interludes of, 519 . ^ l^jtinKan old armoury, lines on, 19 <K 
.Stanton llaicouit, account of, 571 . .yy 

St.inz.s, supiwl by lent K. l^ip, e»say On, 44 . 


Noire, 22 — Martigny, 21 — Great St. Rer- 
nard, 25 — monasteiy ot St. Ilemard, 1.55 
— revenues of, 156‘ — Vevai.'15<j, 1.57 — 
Pestalo/zi, 24() — lake o* ufchatcl, 218 
— LaNeulvillcj 250— Rerne, 510. 

1' 

S'ableTalk, No. V 528 — on the conversation 
of authors, ?/•. — character ot authors, 
.528, 52it — difteient powois of niin 1, .551 
— conveisation i.t autho’'s, the best ex- 
isting, 552 — why, it-. .555 — faults of, 
554, 555, 5.if). 

on the pleasures of the, 205 — chil- 
dren gluttons, il'. -carlv feelings n'^psct- 
ing eating, 207 — old KiJvvaid tlu butler, 
it'. — an aieli bishop’s dinnti, 208— ifie 
C/ar Vladimir a lover of the table, 210. 

"Laima, account ot an inteiview with, 12 — 
In'* ricit'fion of IJamlct’s solibujuy, 15 — 
ML aciju.i.'n.iMcc with Rona])artc, 17. 

'J'asso, the lyrn' jot try of, .J7.1 — slate of 
Italian liteiaiuiL i., ‘he time ot, .VI — 
Mr. IVLithias’ odes, //•.-* chaiacter of 
H'.isso’s shoiter pii'ccs, 575 — sptcimtns, 
A7(ly 5»77 — love pieces, ?/• — misfortunes 
of*-'J'a^so, 578 — in'* connexion vMth the 
Ibinoo ot hstc, it'. — h?s hues to Rena- 
ta, 579. ^ 

Livol’, account f>f, 495. 

Lonib, on seeing one adorned with angels 
vvecp.ng, 555. 

I'our Ml Svvuzcrldncl, letters on, 21, 155, 
21/;, 510. 

Lnurist, journal of a, 280. 

Louis, letter*, from, 19. 

Liaveller at home, the, 418. 

V 

Vaults of StrMichan’s, account of, .595 — 
[ircscrving power of, 597 — ttie two 


;i51 — others, 559 — fur music, 4()9, 541, 
5 18. 

Still -wake, the Pothien, 442. 

Summei's day at Ostlord, 521 , 470 . 
SvMizcthmd, lettOJiS jiniv a tour ip, 21 , 135 , 
21 i), 510 — desenphon of Chamouni, 21 
— Lord Guilford’s purchaii'e it the f ete 


Wilkie, his mode'of painting, 219. 
Whsdom of laughter, the, >157. 

W'ornen, satirists of, 28 L 
Worthing, select society, or a week at, 451 . 
Z 

Zanotti, sonnet of, 1#4. 
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Pages 24, 25, 26, in .t tew copies only. /or Druuse trad Dianse ; 
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